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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


A  NEW  edition  of  my  father's  Works  having  been  for  some  time 
expected  by  the  public,  I  have  been  induced  to  prefix  to  it  the 
following  short  memoirs  of  his  life  and  character. 

There  are  few  readers,  I  believe,  who  do  not  desire  to  know 
something  more  of  an  author  than  is  commonly  to  be  learned 
merely  from  his  own  writings.  What  he  has  been  in  private 
life,  and  in  his  domestic  retirement ;  what  appear  to  have  been 
his  habits  of  study^  And  of  relaxation ;  how  he  has  conducted 
himself  as  a  member  of  society,  so  as  to  have  deserved  praise  or 
blame :  all  these  are  natural  topics  of  inquiry  concerning  every 
writer  who  has  attained  considerable  literary  eminence.  To 
gratify  a  curiosity  so  reasonable,  is  one  motive  which  has  en- 
gaged me  in  the  present  undertaking ;  but,  I  will  confess,  it  is 
not  the  only  one. 

The  pride  which  I  feel  in  being  the  son  of  such  a  father,  and 
the  gratitude  and  affection  with  which  I  must  ever  recollect 
him,  have  also  powerftdly  induced  me  to  pay  this  public  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory.  To  his  early  care  of  my  education, 
to  his  judicious  introduction  of  me  to  respectable  friends  and 
patrons,  to  his  constant  good  advice  and  excellent  example, 
I  am  fond  of  attributing  whatever  credit  I  may  have  acquired 
in  the  various  active  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my  share. 

I  reflect  with  the  highest  pleasure  on  his  having  seen  me, 
during  many  years,  engaged  in  the  service  of  my  country ;  and 
I  can  with  truth  say,  that  such  advantages  of  rank  or  distinc- 
tion  as  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  witness,  have,  from  that  very  circumstance,  lost 
much  ofltheir  value  in  my  estimation. 

James  Harris,  esq.,  the  writer  of  these  volumes,  was  the  eldest 
•on  of  James  Harris,  esq.,  of  the  Close  of  Salisbury,  by  his 
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second  wife,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Ashley,  who  was  third  daughter 
of  AntboQy  tarl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated  * 
author  of  the  Characteristics,  as  well  as  to  the  Hon.  Maurice 
A^ey  Cooper,  the  elegant  translator  of  Xenophon's  OjnropcBdia.  j 
He  was  lA)rn  upon  the  20th  of  July,  1709.  The  early  part  of 
his  education  was  received  at  Salisbury,  under  the  Bey.  Mr.  Hele, 
master  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  Close,  who  was  long  known 
and  respected  in  the  west  of  England  as  an  instructor  of  youth. 

From  Mr.  Helens  school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  passed  the  usual  number  of  years 
as  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Wadham  college.  His  father,  sk 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  academical  studies,  entered  him  at 
Lincoln'^s  Inn,  not  intending  him  for  the  bar,  but,  as  was  then 
a  common  practice,  meaning  to  make  the  study  of  the  law  a  part 
of  his  education. 

When  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year,  his  father  died. 
This  event,   by  renderiDg  him  independent  in  fortime,   and  | 

freeing  him  from  all  control,  enabled  him  to  exchange  the  study  | 

of  the-  law  for  other  pursuits  that  accorded  better  with  his  * 

inclination.  | 

The  strong  and  decided  bent  of  his  mind  had  always  been  j 

towards  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.     These  he  preferred  to  f 

every  other  sort  of  reading;  and  to  his  favourite  authors  he  * 

now  applied  himself  with  avidity,  retiring  from  London  to  the  | 

house  in  which  his  family  had  very  long  resided  in  the  Close  of         | 
Salisbury,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  without  interruption,  his  ^ 

own  mode  of  living.  / 

His  application  during  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  to  the  best 
writers  of  antiquity,  continued  to  be  almost  unremitting,  and  i 

his  industry  was  such  as  is  not  often  exceeded.    He  rose  always  | 

very  early,  frequently  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  [ 

especially  during  the  winter,  because  he  could  then  most  ef- 
fectually insure  a  command  of  time  to  himself.    By  these  means  j 
he  was  enabled  to  mix  occasionally  in  the  society  of  Salisbury          | 
and  its  neighbourhood,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  his  main  | 
object,  the  acquisition  of  ancient  literature.  j 

I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that  it  was  not  until  many  years  ( 

after  his  retirement  from  London  that  he  began  to  read  Ari-  | 

stotle  and  his  commentators,  or  to  inquire,  so  deeply  as  he  i 

afterwards  did,  into  the  Greek  philosophy.     He  had  imbibed  a  I 
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prejadice,  very  common  at  that  time  even  among  scholars,  that 
Aristotle  was  an  obscure  and  unprofitable  author,  whose  philo- 
sophy had  been  deservedly  superseded  by  that  of  Mr.  Locke ;  a 
notion  which  my  father^s  own  writings  have  since  contributed  to 
correct,  with  no  small  evidence  and  authority. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  literary  labours  he  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  public  good,  but  acted  regularly  and  assidu- 
ously as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Wilts;  giving,  in  that, 
capacity,  occasional  proofs  of  a  manly  spirit  and  firmness, 
without  which  the  mere  formal  discharge  of  magisterial  duty  is 
often  useless  and  inefficient. 

The  first  fruit  which  appeared  to  the  world  of  so  many  years 
^nt  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  habits  of  deep  specula- 
tion, was  a  volume  published  in  1744,  containing  three  treatises : 
the  first  concerning  Art ;  the  second  concerning  Music,  Paint- 
ing, and  Poetry ;  the  third  concerning  Happiness.  These  trea- 
tises, in  addition  to  their  merit  as  original  compositions,  are 
illustrated  by  a  variety  of  learned  notes  and  observations, 
elucidating  many  difficult  passages  of  ancient  writers,  the  study 
and  examination  of  whom  it  was  my  &ther's  earnest  wish  to 
promote  and  to  facilitate.  Lord  Monboddo,  speaking  of  the 
Dialogue  upon  Art,  praises  it,  as  containing  "  the  best  specimen 
of  the  dividing,  or  diseretic  manner,  as  the  ancients  called  it, 
that  is  to  be  foimd  in  any  modem  book  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted.^ 

In  the  month  of  July  1745,  my  fi^ther  was  married  to  miss 
Elizabeth  Clarke,  daughter  and  eventually  heiress  of  John 
Clarke,  esq.,  of  Sandford,  near  Bridgewater,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset.  Pive  children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage ;  two 
of  whom  died  young;  myself  and  two  daughters  only  have 
survived  my  fistther. 

This  change  in  his  state  of  life  by  no  means  withdrew  his 
attention  from  those  studies  in  which  he  had  been  used  to  take 
80  great  delight,  and  which  he  had  cultivated  with  such  ad- 
vantage and  reputation ;  for  in  1751  he  published  another  work, 
called  '^  Hermes,  or  a  philosophical  inquiry  concerning  universal 
grammar.'"  An  eulogium  so  honourable  to  this  publication  has 
been  made  on  it  by  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  late  bishop  of 
LcHidon,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  here  In- 
serting it,  as  of  indisputable  weight  and  authority.     "  Those," 
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says  the  bishop,  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  English  Qrammar,  ^^  who 
would  enter  deeply  into  the  subject  (of  universal  grammar),  will 
find  it  ftilly  and  accurately  handled,  with  the  greatest  acuteness 
of  investigation,  perspicuity  of  explication,  and  elegance  of 
method,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Hermes,  by  James  Harris,  esq. ; 
the  most  beautiftil  example  of  analysis  that  has  been  exhibited 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle.^ 

What  first  led  my  father  to  a  deep  and  accurate  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  universal  granmiar,  was  a  book  which  he 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  has  frequently  quoted  in  his 
I  Hermes,  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius.  To  that  writer  he  confessed 
himself  indebted  for  abundance  of  valuable  information,  of 
which  it  appears  that  he  knew  well  how  to  profit,  and  to  push 
his  researches  on  the  subject  of  grammar  to  a  much  greater 
length,  by  the  help  of  his  various  and  extensive  erudition. 

From  the  period  of  his  marriage  until  the  year  1761,  my 
&ther  continued  to  live  entirely  at  Salisbury,  except  in  the 
summer,  when  he  sometimes  retired  to  his  house  at  Dumford, 
near  that  city.  It  was  there  that  he  found  himself  most  free 
from  the  interruption  of  business  and  of  company,  and  at  leisure 
to  compose  the  chief  part  of  those  works  which  were  the  r^ult 
of  his  study  at  other  seasons.  His  time  was  divided  between 
the  care  of  his  family,  in  which  he  placed  his^ief  happiness^ 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  the  society  of  his  frietids  and  neigh-* 
hours,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and  cheerful  intercourse. 
The  superior  taste  and  skill  which  he  possessed  in  music,  and 
his  extreme  fondness  for  hearing  it,  led  him  to  attend  to  its 
cultivation  in  his  native  place  with  uncommon  pains  and  success ; 
insomuch  that,  under  his  auspices,  not  only  the  annual  musical 
festival  in  Salisbury  flourished  beyond  most  institutions  of  the 
kind,  but  even  the  ordinary  subscription-concerts  were  carried 
on  by  his  assistance  and  direction,  with  a  spirit  and  efiect 
seldom  equalled  out  of  the  metropolis.  Many  of  the  beautiM 
selections  made  from  the  best  Italian  and  German  composers  for 
these  festivals  and  concerts,  and  adapted  by  my  father,  some- 
times to  words  selected  fr^m  Scripture  or  from  Milton^s  Ps^ra- 
dise  Lost,  sometimes  to  compositions  of  his  own,  have  survived 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  first  produced,  and  are  still  in 
great  estimation.  Two  volumes  of  these  selections  have  been 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Corfe,  organist  of  Salisbury  cathedral ; 
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the  rest  remaiD  in  manuscript^  in  possession  of  my  family.  His 
own  house,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  frequent  scene  of  social 
and  musical  meetings :  and  I  think  I  do  not  hazard  too  much  in 
Baying^  tlmt  he  contributed,  both  by  his  own  conversation  and 
by  the  company  which  he  often  assembled  at  his  house  from 
various  parts,  to  refine  and  improve  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
place  in  which  he  resided. 

In  1761,  by  the  interest  of  his  near  relation  nabd  very  respect- 
able fiiend,  the  late  Edward  Hooper,  esq.,  of  Hum  Court  in 
Hampshire,  my  father  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Christ  Church;  which  seat  he 
retained  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  year  following,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty;  from 
thence  he  was  promoted,  in  1763,  to  be  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  remained  in  that  situation  until  the  ministry  with  which  he 
was  connected  went  out  of  office  in  1765 ;  and  after  that  time 
he  did  not  hold  any  employment  until  1774,  when  he  became 
secretary  and  comptroller  to  the  quoen.  This  appointment  was 
always  valued  by  him  exceedingly :  not  cmly  by  reason  of  the 
handsome  and  flattering  manner  in  which  it  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  her  majesty,  but  also  (m  account  of  the  frequent  occa- 
sions it  afforded  him  of  experiencing  her  migesty'^s  gracious  kind- 
ness and  condescension,  of  which  he  had  a  very  high  sense,  and 
which  were  continued  to  him  without  interruption  to  the  end 
of  his  life ;  for  in  her  service  he  died. 

Although  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary 
duty,  and  occasionally  taking  a  share  in  debates,  my  &ther 
never  contracted  any  violent  spirit  of  party.  He  abhorred 
fikction  of  every  kind;  nor  did  he  ever  relinquish,  for  public 
business,  those  still  more  interesting  pursuits  which  had  been 
the  delight  and  occupation  of  his  earliest  years.  If  they  were 
somewhat  intermitted  during  the  sittitfg  of  parliament,  he  re- 
newed them  with  increased  relish  and  satisfaction  on  his  return 
into  the  country.  Those  who  saw  him  in  London,  partaking 
with  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment  of  a  varied  and  extensive 
society,  and  frequenting  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments, 
while,  during  his  stay  in  Salisbury,  he  always  exercised  a  re- 
q>ectable,  but  well-regulated  hospitality,  were  surprised  that  he 
could  have  found  time  to  compose  and  publish,  in  1775,  another 
learned  work.  It  contains,  under  the  title  of  Philosophical 
Arrangements,  a  part  only  of  a  larger  work  that  he  had  me- 
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ditated,  but  did  not  finish,  upon  the  Peripatetic  logic.  So  fiur  ad 
relates  to  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  it  is  complete ;  bot  it  has 
other  objects  also  in  view.  It  combats,  with  great  force  and 
ability,  the  atheistical  doctrines  of  chance  and  materialism: 
doctrines  which  have  been  lately  reviyed  in  France,  under  the 
specious  garb  of  modem  philosophy,  and,  issuing  from  thence, 
have  overspread  a  great  part  of  Europe ;  destroying  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  by  subverting,  in  every  part  of  their  progress, 
the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion. 

The  last  of  my  father^s  literary  productions  was  printed  in 
1780,  by  the  name  of  Philological  Inquiries,  but  not  published 
sooner  than  1781.  It  is  a  more  popular  work  than  any  of  his 
former  ones;  and  contains  rather  a  summary  of  the  conclusions, 
to  which  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  had  conducted  them  in 
their  critical  inquiries,  than  a  regular  and  perfect  system.  The 
principles  on  which  those  conclusions  depend  are  therefore 
omitted,  as  being  of  a  more  abstruse  nature  than  was  agreeable 
to  his  design,  which  was  to  teach  by  illustration  and  example, 
not  by  strict  demonstration.  Indeed,  this  publication  appears 
to  have  been  meant,  not  only  as  a  retrospective  view  of  those 
studies  which  exercised  his  mind  in  the  ftiU  vigour  of  his  life, 
but  likewise  as  a  monument  of  his  affection  towards  many  of 
his  intimate  friends.  I  cannot  therefore  but  consider  it  as  a 
pleasing  proof  of  a  mind  retaining,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  its  former  energy  and  activity,  together  with 
what  is  still  more  rarely  to  be  found,  an  undiminished  portion  of 
its  candour  and  benevolence. 

Before  this  last  volume  was  entirely  concluded,  my  father^s 
health  had  evidently  begun  to  be  very  much  impaired.  He 
never  enjoyed  a  robust  constitution ;  but  for  some  time,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  the  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured  had 
gradually  increased.  His  family  at  length  became  apprehensive 
of  a  decline,  symptoms  of  which  were  very  apparent,  and  by 
none  more  clearly  perceived  than  by  himself.  This  was  evident 
from  a  variety  of  little  circumstances,  but  by  no  means  from 
any  impatience  or  fretfulness,  nor  yet  from  any  dejection  of 
spirits,  such  as  are  frequently  incident  to  extreme  weakness  of 
body,  especially  when  it  proves  to  be  the  forerunner  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  equable  and 
placid  temper  which  had  distinguished  him  throughout  his  whole 
life,  the  same  tender  and  affectionate  attention  to  his  sur- 
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rouDding  &mily,  which  he  had  rmoeasmgly  manifested  while  in 
health,  continued,  without  the  smallest  change  or  abatement, 
to  the  very  last ;  displaying  a  mind  thoroughly  at  peace  with 
itself,  and  able  without  disturbance  or  dismay  to  contemplate 
the  awful  prospect  of  futurity. 

After  his  strength  had  been  quite  exhausted  by  illness,  he 
expired  calmly  on  the  22nd  of  December  1780,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Salisbury,  near  those  of  his  ancestors ;  and  I  cannot 
forbear  to  record  tokens  of  unsolicited  respect,  honourable  to 
my  father^s  memory,  and  soothing  to  the  recollection  of  his 
£unily,  which  were  shewn  &om  various  quarters  upon  that 
melancholy  occasion.  Six  gentlemen,  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
supported  the  paJl.  At  the  western  door  of  the  cathedral,  the 
corpse  was  met  by  the  whole  choir,  and  a  Mineral  anthem  was 
performed  while  the  procession  moved  towards  the  grave.  On 
the  ensuing  Sunday,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Chaffy,  who  preached  at  the 
cathedral,  adverted  in  his  sermon  to  the  recent  event  of  my 
fother^s  death  with  such  apposite  and  judicious  commendation, 
as  at  once  to  mark  his  own  sincere  respect  for  a  deceased  neigh- 
bour, and  strongly  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  by 
the  truths  delivered  concerning  him. 

A  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  the  memory  of  my 
fifcther,  near  the  spot  where  he  was  interred,  on  which  is  the 
following  inscription : 

M.S. 

Jacob!  Hams  Sarisbarientb 

Viii  boni,  et  doctiy 

Gracaram  Literarum  pnedpue  periti, 

Cujas  opera  aociiratiBBiiiia 

De  artibus  elegantioribiis 

De  Gnmmatica,  de  Logica,  de  Ethice, 

Stylo  breri,  limato,  simplici, 

Sni  more  Aristotelu 

CoDBcripta, 

PoBteri  laudabnnt  ultuni 

StadiiB  seTerioribns  addictna, 

Commnnia  tamen  Titas  offida, 

Et  omnia  Patris,  Maiiti, 

Civis,  Senatoria  mimia, 

Et  impleTit  et  omayit 

Obiit  xxn.  Die  Decembris,  m.dcc.lxxx. 

Anno  ^tatii  lxxil 
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Aboye  this  inscription,  a  female  figure  of  Philosophy  is  repre- 
sented, holding  over  a  medallion  of  my  father,  a  scroll,  with  Uie 
following  inscription. 

To  ^porttp 
Movov  aryoBop 
To  8*  ouppovtw 

KOKOV. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  some  fxirther  particulars  concerning 
my  £Either,  which,  I  think,  are  requisite  to  make  his-  character 
completely  xmderstood. 

The  distinction  by  which  he  was  most  generally  known, 
while  living,  and  by  which  he  is  likely  to  survive  to  posterity,  i» 
that  of  a  man  of  learning.  His  profound  knowledge  of  Qreek, 
which  he  applied  more  successfiilly,  perhaps,  than  any  modem 
writer  has  done,  to  the  study  and  explanation  of  andent  philo- 
sophy, arose  from  an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
excellent  poets  and  historians  in  that  language.  They,  and  the 
best  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  were  his  constant  and  never- 
fiiiling  recreation.  By  his  fSuniliarity  with  them,  he  was  enabled 
to  enliven  and  illustrate  his  deeper  and  more  abstruse  specula- 
tions, as  every  page  almost  of  these  volumes  will  abundantly 
testify.  But  his  attainments  were  not  confined  to  ancient  phi- 
losophy and  classical  learning.  He  possessed  likewise  a  general 
knowledge  of  modem  history,  with  a  very  distinguishing  taste 
in  the  fine  arts,  in  one  of  which,  as  before  observed,  he  was  an 
eminent  proficient.  His  singular  industry  empowered  him  to 
make  these  various  acquisitions,  without  neglecting  any  of  the 
duties  which  he  owed  to  his  family,  his  fiiends,  or  his  country. 
I  am  in  possession  of  such  proofs,  besides  those  already  given  to 
the  public,  of  my  father^s  laborious  study  and  reflection,  as 
I  apprehend  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Npt  only  was  he 
accustomed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  to  make  copious 
extracts  from  the  different  books  which  he  read,  and  to  write 
critical  remarks  and  conjectures  on  many  of  the  passages  ex- 
tracted, but  he  was  also  in  the  habit  of  regularly  committing  to 
writing  such  reflections  as  arose  out  of  his  study,  which  evince 
a  mind  carefully  disciplined,  and  anxiously  bent  on  the  attain- 
ment of  self-knowledge  and  self-government.  And  yet,  though 
habituated  to  deep  thinking  and  laborious  reading,  he  was  ge- 
nerally cheerful,  even  to  plajrfulness.  There  was  no  pedantry 
in  his  manners  or  conversation ;  nor  was  he  ever  seen  either  to 
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display  his  learning  with  ostentation,  or  to  treat  with  slight  or 
snpercilionsness  those  less  informed  than  himself.  He  rather 
sought  to  make  them  appear  partakers  of  what  he  knew,  than 
to  mortify  them  by  a  parade  of  his  own  superiority.  Nor  had 
he  any  of  that  miserable  fastidiousness  about  him  which  too 
often  disgraces  men  of  learning,  and  prevents  their  being  amused 
or  interested,  at  least  their  choosing  to  appear  so,  by  common 
performances  and  common  events. 

It  was  with  him  a  maxim,  that  the  most  difficult  and  in^ 
finitely  the  preferable  sort  of  criticism,  both  in  literature  and  in 
the  arts,  was  that  which  consists  in  finding  out  beauties,  rather 
than  defects ;  and  although  he  certainly  wanted  not  judgment 
to  distinguish  and  to  prefer  superior  excellence  of  any  kind,  he 
was  too  reasonable  to  expect  it  should  very  often  occur,  and 
too  wise  to  allow  himself  to  be  disgusted  at  conmion  weakness 
or  imperfection.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  very  attempt  to 
please,  however  it  might  fall  short  of  its  aim,  deserved  some 
return  of  thanks,  some  degree  of  approbation ;  and  that  to 
endeavour  at  being  pleased  by  such  efibrts,  was  due  to  justice,  to 
good  nature,  and  to  good  sense. 

Far,  at  the  same  time,  from  that  presumptuous  conceit  which 
is  solicitous  about  mending  others,  and  that  moroseness  which 
feeds  its  own  pride  by  dealing  in  general  censure,  he  cultivated 
to  the  utmost  that  great  moral  wisdom  by  which  we  are  made 
humane,  gentle,  and  forgiving;  thankful  for  the  blessings  of 
life,  acquiescent  in  the  afflictions  we  endure,  and  submissive  to 
aU  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  He  detested  the  gloom  of 
superstition,  and  the  persecuting  spirit  by  which  it  is  so  often 
accompanied;  but  he  abhorred  still  more  the  baneful  and  de- 
structive system  of  modem  philosophy;  and  from  his  earlyj 
solicitude  to  inspire  me  with  a  hatred  of  it,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  he  foresaw  its  alarming  approach  and  fatal  progress.  There 
is  no  obligation  which  I  acknowledge  with  more  thankftilness ; 
none  that  I  shall  more  anxiously  endeavour  to  confer  upon  my 
own  children,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  value  and 
importance. 

My  £Etther''s  affection  to  every  part  of  his  family  was  ex- 
emplary and  uniform.  As  a  husband,  a  parent,  a  master,  he 
was  ever  kind  and  indulgent ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
to  his  honour,  that  he  thought  it  no  interruption  of  his  graver 
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occupations,  himself  to  instruct  his  daughters,  by  exercising 
them  daily  both  in  reading  and  composition,  and  writing  essays 
for  their  improvement,  during  many  of  their  younger  years.  No 
man  was  a  better  judge  of  what  belonged  to  female  education, 
and  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  sex,  or  more  disposed  to 
set  a  high  value  upon  them.  But  he  had  infinitely  more  at 
heart,  that  his  children  should  be  early  habituated  to  the 
practice  of  religion  and  morality,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
their  true  principles.  To  promote  this  desirable  end,  he  was 
assiduous  both  by  instruction  and  example ;  being  himself  a 
constant  attendant  upon  public  worship,  and  enforcing  that  great 
duty  upon  every  part  of  his  family.  The  deep  sense  of  moral 
and  religious  obligation  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  those 
benevolent  feelings  which  were  so  great  a  happiness  to  his 
family  and  friends,  had  the  same  powerfol  influence  over  his 
public  as  his  private  life.  He  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  country,  whose  real  interests  he  well  under^ 
stood ;  and  in  his  parliamentary  conduct  he  proved  himself  a 
warm  friend  to  the  genuine  principles  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  as  well  as  a  firm  supporter  of  every  branch  of  our 
admirable  constitution. 


MALMESBURY. 
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CONCERNING  ART: 
A  DIALOGUE. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 

My  Lord, 

The  foHowiog  is  a  conversation  in  its  kind  somewhat  nncom- 
mon,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  remembered  it  more  minutely 
than  I  conld  imagine.  Should  the  same  pecuHarity  prove  a 
reason  to  amnse  your  lordship,  I  shall  think  myself  well  re- 
warded in  the  labour  of  reciting.  If  not,  you  are  candid  enough 
to  accept  of  the  intention,  and  to  think  there  is  some  merit  even 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  endeavours.  To  make  no  longer  preface, 
the  fact  was  as  follows. 

A  friend,  from  a  distant  country,  having  by  chance  made  me 
a  visit,  we  were  tempted,  by  the  serenity  of  a  cheerful  morning 
in  the  spring,  to  walk  from  Salisbury  to  see  lord  Pembroke's  at 
Wilton.  The  beauties  of  gardening,  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  belonging  to  that  seat,  were  the  subject  of  great  en- 
tertainment to  my  friend :  nor  was  I,  for  my  own  part,  less 
delighted  than  he  was,  to  find  that  our  walk  had  so  well  an- 
swered his  expectations.  We  had  given  a  large  scope  to  our 
curiosity,  when  we  lefl  the  seat,  and  leisurely  began  our  return 
towards  home. 

And  here,  my  lord,  in  passing  over  a  few  pleasant  fields,  com- 
menced the  conversation  which  I  am  to  tell  you,  and  which  fell 
at  first,  as  was  natural,  on  the  many  curious  works,  which  had 
afforded  us  both  so  elegant  an  amusement.  This  led  us  in- 
sensibly to  discoursing  upon  art,  for  we  both  agreed,  that  what- 
ever we  had  been  admiring  of  fair  and  beautiful,  could  all  be  re- 
ferred to  no  other  cause.  And  here,  I  well  remember,  I  called 
upon  my  friend  to  give  me  his  opinion  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  art  i"'  a  word  it  was  (I  told  him)  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one  ;  but  that  nevertheless,  as  to  its  precise  and  definite  idea, 
this  might  still  be  a  secret ;  that  so  it  was,  in  fact,  with  a  thou- 
sand words  beside,  all  no  less  common,  and  equally  familiar; 
and  yet  all  of  them  equally  vague  and  undetermined. — To 
this  he  answered,  that  as  to  the  precise  and  definite  idea  of 
art,  it  was  a  question  of  some  diflBculty,  and  not  so  soon  to  be 
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2  CONCERNING  ART: 

resolved;  that,  however,  he  could  not  conceive  a  more  likely 
method  of  coming  to  know  it,  than  hy  considering  those  several 
particulars,  to  each  of  which  we  gave  the  name.  It  is  hardly 
probahle,  said  he,  that  music,  painting,  medicine,  poetry,  agri- 
culture, and  so  many  more,  should  be  all  called  by  one  common 
name,  if  there  was  not  something  in  each  which  was  common  to 
all. — It  should  seem  so,  replied  I. — What,  then,  said  he,  shall  we 
pronounce  this  to  be  ? — At  this,  I  remember,  I  was  under  some 
sort  of  hesitation. — Have  courage,  cried  nav  friend,  perhaps  the 
case  is  not  so  desperate.  Let  me  ask  you.  Is  medicine  the  cause 
of  any  thing! — Yes,  surely,  said  I,  of  health. — And  agriculture, 
of  what !— Of  the  plentiful  growth  of  grain. — And  poetry,  of 
what ! — Of  plays,  and  satires,  and  odes,  and  the  like. — And  is 
not  the  same  true,  said  he,  of  music,  of  statuary,  of  architecture, 
and,  in  short,  of  every  art  whatever  ? — I  confess,  said  I,  it  seems 
80. — Suppose,  then,  said  he,  we  should  say,  it  was  •common  to 
every  art  to  be  a  cause :  Should  we  err  ? — I  replied,  I  thought 
not. — Let  this  then,  said  he,  be  remembered,  that  all  art  is 
cause.^ — I  promised  him  it  shoxdd. 

But  how,  then,  continued  he,  if  all  art  be  cause,  is  it  also  true, 
that  all  cause  is  art ! — At  this  again  I  could  not  help  hesitating. 
— You  have  heard,  said  he,  without  doubt,  of  that  painter  famed 
in  story,  ^  who  being  to  paint  the  foam  of  a  horse,  and  not  suc- 
ceeding to  his  mind,  threw  at  the  picture  in  resentment  a  sponge 
bedaubed  with  colours,  and  produced  a  foam  the  most  natural 
imaginable.  Now,  what  say  you  to  this  fact?  Shall  we  pro- 
nounce art  to  have  been  the  cause  ? — ^By  no  means,  said  I. — 
What,  said  he,  if  instead  of  chance,  his  hand  had  been  guided 
by  mere  compulsion,  himself  dissenting  and  averse  to  the  vio- 
lence I — Even  here,  replied  I,  nothing  could  have  been  referred 
to  his  art. — But  what,  continued  he,  if  instead  of  a  casual  throw, 
or  involuntary  compulsion,  he  had  willingly  and  designedly  di- 
rected his  pencil,  and  so  produced  that  feam,  which  story  says 
he  failed  in !  Would  not  art  here  have  been  the  cause ! — I  re- 
plied, in  this  case,  I  thought  it  would. — It  should  seem,  then, 

*  ArtiB  mazime  proprium,  cieare  et  ^  dronicos,  in  explaining  this  last  passage, 
gignere.  Cic  de  Nat  Deor.  1.  ii  c.  22. '  Tlw  rh  9i*  iyOptinov,  adds  otow  rixrti,  ^ 
^rrt  8i  T4j(yri  iraa'a  irtpii  yivtaiv,  **  All  &AAij  ris  irpo^ir,  "as,  for  instance,  art,  or 
art  is  employed  in  production  ;  that  is,  in  any  other  human  action.^ 
making  something  to  he.**  Arist  Ethic  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  speaks  of  effi- 
1.  yL  c  4.  cient  causes,  as  follows :  *AAAa  /i^y  rh  inh- 

The  active  efficient  causes  have  been  plats  aXria  •troiririKh,  ^^ts  rt,  icoi  r4xni* 
ranged  and  enumerated  after  different  ical  irpoalpta-is,  *'The  causes,  which  are 
manners.  In  the  same  Ethics  they  are  strictly  and  properly  efficient,  are  nature, 
Enumerated  thus :  aXria  yhp  Hokovciv  art,  and  each  man*s  particular  choice  of 
thtu  ^^is,  Kcd  iofdyteii,  koX  r^xt'  ^(  action.**  TltpH  Y^t}s,  p.  160.  B.  ed.  Aid. 
ih  pods,  ical  iraif  rh  .Bi*  Mp<&wov.     '^Tbe        In  what  manner  art  is  distinguished  from 


several  causes  appear  to  be  nature,  necenity,  the  rest  of  these  efficient  causes,  the  sub- 

and  chance  ;  and  besides  these,  mind,  or  in-  seouent  notes  will  attempt  to  expla 
tellect,  and  whatever  operates  by  or  trough        ^  See  Valer.  Max.  L  viii  ell. 

man.**  lib.  iii.  c.  3.    The  paraphRwt  An-  Dion.  Chrysost  Orat  Ixiil  p.  5$0. 
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A  DIALOGUE.  3 

said  he,  that  art  implies  not  only  cause,  but  the  additional  re- 
quisite of  intention,  reason,  volition,  and  consciousness ;  so  that 
•  not  every  cause  is  art,  but  only  voluntary  or  intentional  cause. — 
So,  said  I,  it  appears. 

And  shall  we,  then,  added  he,  pronounce  every  intentional 
cause  to  be  art ! — I  see  no  reason,  said  I,  why  not. — Consider, 
said  he;  hunger  this  morning  prompted  you  to  eat.  You  were 
then  the  cause,  and  that  too  the  intentional  cause,  of  consuming 
certain  food:  and  yet  will  you  refer  this  consumption  to  art? 
Did  you  chew  by  art  ?  Did  you  swallow  by  art  ? — !No,  certainly, 
said  I. — So  by  opening  your  eyes,  said  he,  you  are  the  inten- 
tional cause  of  seeing,  and  by  stretching  your  hand,  the  inten- 
tional cause  of  feeling ;  and  yet  will  you  affirm,  that  these  things 
proceed  fix)m  art  ? — I  should  be  wrong,  said  I,  if  I  did :  for  what 
art  can  there  be  in  doing  what  every  one  is  able  to  do  by  mere 
will,  and  a  sort  of  uninstructed  instinct ! — You  say  right,  replied 
he,  and  the  reason  is  manifest :  were  it  otherwise,  we  should  make 
all  mankind  universal  artists  in  every  single  action  of  their  lives. 
And  what  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  this  t — I  confessed 
that  the  absurdity  appeared  to  be  evident. — But  if  nothing,  then, 
continued  he,  which  we  do  by  compulsion,  or  without  intending 
it,  be  art ;  and  not  even  what  we  do  intentionally,  if  it  proceed 
from  mere  will  and  uninstructed  instinct ;  what  is  it  we  have 
left  remaining,  where  art  may  be  found  conversant  ?  Or  can  it, 
indeed,  possibly  be  in  any  thing  else,  than  in  that  which  we  do 
by  use,  practice,  experience,  and  the  like,  all  which  are  bom 
with  no  one,  but  are  all  acquired  afterward  by  advances  unper- 
ceived. — I  can  think,  said  I,  of  nothing  else. — Let  therefore  the 
words  habit  and  habitual,  said  he,  represent  this  requisite,  and 
let  us  say,  that  art  is  not  only  a  cause,  but  an  intentional  cause ; 
and  not  only  an  intentional  cause,  but  an  intentional  cause 
founded  in  habit,  or,  in  other  words,  an  habitual  cause. — You 
appear,  said  I,  to  argue  rightly. 

But  if  art,  said  he,  be  what  we  have  now  asserted,  something 
learnt  and  acquired ;  if  it  be  also  a  thing  intentional  or  voluntary, 
and  not  governed  either  by  chance  or  blind  necessity ;  if  this,  I 
say,  be  the  case,  then  mark  the  consequences. — And  what,  said 
1,  are  they  ? — The  first,  said  he,  is,  that  no  events,  in  what  we 
call  the  natural  world,  must  be  referred  to  art ;  such  as  tides, 
winds,  vegetation,  gravitation,  attraction,  and  the  like.  For 
these  all  happen  by  stated  laws ;  by  a  curious  necessity  which 
is  not  to  be  withstood,  and  where  the  nearer  and  immediate 
causes  appear  to  be  wholly  unconscious. — I  confess,  said  I,  it 
seems  so. — In  the  next  place,  continued  he,  we  must  exclude  all 
those  admired  works  of  the  animal  world,  which,  for  their  beauty 
and  order,  we  metaphoricallv  call  artificial.  The  spider^s  wel>, 
the  bee'*s  comb,  the  beaver'*s  house,  and  the  swallow^s  nest,  must 
si\  be  referred  to  another  source.     For  who  can  say,  these  ever 
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learnt  to  be  thus  ingenious  ?  or,  that  they  were  ignorant  by  na- 
ture, and  knowing  only  by  education  i — None,  surely,  replied  I. 
— But  we  have  still,  said  he,  a  higher  consideration. — And  what, 
said  I,  is  that ! — It  is,  answered  he,  this :  not  even  that  Divine 
Power  which  gave  form  to  all  things,  then  acted  by  art,  when 
it  gave  that  form.  For  how,  continued  he,  can  that  intelligence, 
which  has  all  perfection  ever  in  energy,  be  supposed  to  have  any 
power,  not  original  to  its  nature  ?  How  can  it  ever  have  any 
thing  to  learn,  when  it  knows  all  from  the  beginning ;  or,  being 
perfect  and  complete,  admit  of  what  is  additional  and  secondary! 
— I  should  think,  said  I,  it  were  impossible. — If  so,  said  he,  then 
art  can  never  be  numbered  among  its  attributes :  for  all  art  is 

•  something  learnt,  something  secondary  and  acquired,  and  never 
original  to  any  being  which  possesses  it. — So  the  fact,  said  I, 
has  been  established. 

If  this,  therefore,  continued  he,  be  true ;  if  art  belong  not 
either  to  the  divine  nature,  the  brute  nature,  or  the  inanimate 
nature;  to  what  nature  shall  we  say  it  does  belong? — I  know 
not,  said  I,  unless  it  be  to  the  human. — You  are  right,  said  he ; 
for  every  nature  else,  you  perceive,  is  either  too  excellent  to  want 
it,  or  too  base  to  be  capable  of  it.  Beside,  except  the  human, 
what  other  nature  is  there  left  ?  Or  where  else  can  we  find  any 
of  the  arts  already  instanced,  or,  indeed,  whatever  others  we 
may  now  fancy  to  enumerate?  Who  are  statuaries,  but  men? 
Who  pilots,  who  musicians? — This  seems,  replied  I,  to  be  the 
fact. 

Let  us  then,  continued  he,  say,  not  only  that  art  is  a  cause, 
but  that  it  is  man  becoming  a  cause ;  and  not  only  man,  but 
man  intending  to  do  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and  doing  it  also 
by  habit ;  so  that  its  whole  idea,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  con- 
ceived it,  is,  man  becoming  a  cause,  intentional  and  habitual.^ 
— I  confess,  said  I,  it  has  appeared  so. 

«  Aristotle,  in  hiB  Rhetoric,  thos  accurately  not  of  themselveB.    The  things  which  they 

enumerates  all  the  possible  manners,  either  do  not  of  themselves,  they  do  either  by 

direct  or  indirect,  in  which  mankind  may  chance,  or  from  necessity ;  and  the  things 

be  said  to  act,  or  do  any  thing.     Tldtrrts  done  from  necessity,  they  do  either  by^com- 

Hf  irpdrrowri  irdyrct,  r&  ft^y,  oit  Bt^  ainoh'  pulsion,  which  is  external  necessity,  or  by 

ri  Hi,  Si  aino6t  *  r&y  fihv  ody  fiii  81'  abrohSi  nature,  which  is  internal   So  that  all  things 

rik  fi^y  Btii  r^xny  itpdrrowrt,  r&  9k  i^  whatsoeyer,  which  men  do  not  of  thenv- 

ipdyiefir  rAy  8*  4^  ipdytniSt  r&  fiky  fii^  ri  selres,  they  do  either  by  chance,  or  frt>m 

^  pwrtr  &<rTt  irdyra,  iaa  /x^  81*  ahrovf  compulsion,   or    by  nature.     Again,   the 

irpdrrowri,  rh.  fi^y  kwh  t^x'J**  '''^  ^*  pwrtf  things  which  they  do  of  themseWes,  and  of 

riiBhfii^.  "OcaShSi^a^obstiadiyainol  whicn   they  are  themselves  properiy  the 

ctfrioi,  tA  fA^y  9t*  K$os,  rh  84  81*  <{pc|(r*  icai  causes,  some  they  do  through  custom  and 

rk  ft^y  Stii  Xoytarue^y  Spt^iy,  rit,  9k  81*  acquired  habit,  others  through  original  and 

ii?Jyurroy,  "Eari  84  ^  ft}y  fioAXfitris,  firrk  natural  desire.     Further,  the  things  done 

xAyw  Hp^^is  &>a0oS— 4U0701  8^  ip^^tis,  through   natural  Mesire   they   do,  either 

ipy^  Ktd  iwi$vfiia,  'CUrrt  xdyra  8<ro  irpdr-  through  such  desire  assisted  by  reason,  or 

*  rowriy,  hifdyten  trpdrrtof  81*  Qirias  hrra'  through  such  desire  devoid  of  reason.  If 
9tii  r^xnyf  81^  fiioPy  Sik  ^^ir,  81'  l9or,  81^  it  be  assisted  by  reason,  then  it  assumes 
?i0yuriihyf  81^  Ov/t^,  8«*  hrOvidny.  "All  the  denomination  of  will ;  on  the  contrary, 
men  do  all  things,  either  of  themsdves,  or  the  irrational  desires  are  anger  and  appe- 
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And  thus,  said  he,  have  you  had  exhibited  to  you  a  sketch  of 
art.     You  must  remember,  however,  it  is  but  a  sketch :  there  is 


tite.  Hence  it  appears,  that  all  thinn 
wbaterer  which  men  do,  they  neceasarily 
do  throogh  one  of  these  seTen  causes; 
either  throngh  chance,  compolsion,  natoie, 
custom,  will,  anger,  appetite.^  Arist  Rhct 
L  Lc.  10. 

It  remains,  agreeably  to  this  enomera- 
tion,  to  consider  with  which  of  these  caoses 
we  ought  to  arrange  art 

As  to  chance,  it  may  be  obserred,  in 
general  of  all  casual  erents,  that  they  al- 
ways exclude  intention  or  design :  but  in- 
tention and  design  are  from  art  insepara- 
ble. Thus  is  the  difference  between  art  and 
chance  manifest 

As  to  external  compulsion,  we  have  it 
thus  described:  BUuop  i^ot^  apx^  f|a»9cy; 
that  is,  *^  an  act  of  compulsion,  the  efficient 
principle  of  which  is  from  without,  inde- 
pendent of  the  doer.*"  Arist  Ethic  1.  iiL 
c  1 .  Again,  in  the  same  treatise,  L  ti.  c.  4. 
we  are  told  of  the  works  of  art,  that  they 
are  such,  iif  ^  &f>x^  iy  ry  iroioCrri, "  the 
efficient  principle  of  which  is  in  the  doer, 
or  agent**  Thus,  therefore,  is  art  distin- 
guished from  compulsion. 

These  two  causes,  chance  and  compulsion, 
are  mentioned  and  considered  in  the  Dia- 
logue, page  2. 

Nature,  or  rather  natural  necessity,  is 
that  cause  through  which  we  breathe,  per- 
spire, digest,  circulate  our  blood,  &c  Will, 
anger,  xmd  appetite,  are  (as  already  obserred) 
but  so  many  species  of  natural  desire,  con* 
sidered  either  as  assisted  by  reason,  or  else 
as  deroid  of  it  Now  though  natural  de- 
sire and  natural  necessity  differ,  because 
in  the  one  we  act  spontaneously,  in  the 
other  not  spontaneously,  yet  both  of  them 
meet  in  the  common  genus  of  natural  power. 
Moreover  this  is  true  of  all  natural  power, 
that  the  power  itself  is  prior  to  any  ener- 
gies or  acts  of  that  power.  Ob  yhp  in  rod 
ToWdicis  Huv  fl  iroAA<£icif  hcovctu  riLS 
aUr9^€it  iXdfiofUP^&W*  ia^dva\uf,  txpprtt 
^xpfHf^iif^Bay  oh  xp^<f<^yo^  ^X^f"-^^'  **  ^^^ 
[to  instance  in  the  natural  powers  of  sensa- 
tion] it  was  not  from  often  seeing,  and  often 
hearing,  that  we  acquired  those  senses ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  being  first  possessed  of 
them,  we  then  used  them,  not  through  any 
use  or  exercise  did  we  come  to  possess 
them.**    Arist  Ethic.  L  ii.  c  1. 

Now  the  contrary  to  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  any  powers  or  fiKulties  not  natural, 
but  acquired  by  custom  and  usage.  For 
here  there  are  many  energies  and  acts, 
which  must  taecessarily  precede  the  exist- 
ence of  such  power  or  habit,  it  beinff  evi- 
dent  (as  is  said  in  the  same  chapter)  that 


iic  rSv  6/ioUfW  ^rtpyciwr  a/  l'|c»  yiyrorrai^ 
**frtifn  similiar  and  homogeneous  eneigies  it 
is  that  habits  are  obtained.**  So  again,  in 
the  same  place :  *A  y^  8c< /lo^rroy  vmcix, 
ravra  irotowrrts  ftamafofinr  otov  oIko9o- 
IMwrts  f^Siofioi  ybrovraxy  iroi  Kt9ap((owTts 
KiBapurroL  **The  things  which  we  are  to 
do,  by  haying  learnt,  we  learn  by  doing. 
Thus,  by  buuding,  men  become  builders ; 
and  by  practising  music,  they  become  mu- 
sicians.** 

Thus,  therefore,  is  art  distinguished  from 
all  natural  power  of  man,  whether  natural 
necessity,  will,  anger,  or  appetite.  But 
art  has  been  already  distinguished  from 
chance  and  compulsion.  So  that  being 
deariy  not  the  same  with  six  of  those  seven 
caus^  by  which  all  men  do  all  things,  it 
must  neeis  be  referred  to  the  seventh ;  that 
is,  to  custom  or  habit 

It  must  be  observed,  the  natural  causes 
or  powers  in  man,  considned  as  distinct 
from  art,  are  treated  in  the  Dialogue,  page 
3. 

And  now,  as  we  have  shewn  art  to  be  s 
certain  cause  working  in  man,  it  remains  to 
shew  how  it  is  distinguished  from  those 
other  causes  beside  roan,  which  we  suppose 
to  operate  in  the  universe.  These  are  either 
such  causes  as  are  below  him,  like  the  vege- 
tative power,  which  operates  in  vegetables, 
the  sensitive  in  animals ;  or  else  such  causes  % 
as  arc  above  him,  like  God,  and  whatever 
is  else  of  intelligence  more  than  human. 

The  causes  below  us  may  be  all  included 
in  the  common  genus  of  nature  ;  and  of 
nature  we  may  say  universally,  as  well  of 
nature  without  us  as  within  us,  that  its  se- 
veral operations,  contrary  to  those  of  art, 
arc  not  in  the  least  degree  derived  from 
custom  or  usage.  Thus  the  author  above 
cited :  OlH^r  yitp  tS»v  A^€i  ivrw  &AA»s 
i$i{€r€ur  otov  6  KiOos  pwru  Kdr»  <l>tp6fievos9 
obK  &y  iBiffBtlti  &ya  ^fytaBcu^  oW  &y  /av- 
ploKis  cUrrhy  40l{ri  ris  JBt»v  plmruy^  oW^  rh 
Tvf>  icdrm.  **  None  of  those  things,  which 
are  what  they  are  by  nature,  can  be  altered 
by  being  accustomed.  Thus  a  stone,  which 
by  nature  is  carried  downward,  can  never 
be  accustomed  to  mount  upward,  no,  not 
though  any  one  should  ten  thousand  times 
attempt  it,  by  throwing  the  stone  upward. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  accustoming  fire 
to  move  downward.**  Ethic  I.  ii.  c  1. 
Again,  in  the  works  of  nature,  such  as 
trees,  animals,  and  the  like,  the  efficient 
principle  is  vitally  united  to  the  subjects 
wherein  it  operates:  iv  abrots  l^x'^wn 
ravra  r^y  if>X^>'*  ^^hic  L  vi.  c.  4.  But  in 
the  works  of  art,  such  as  statues  or  houses, 
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Btill  something  wanting  to  make  it  a  finished  piece. — I  begged 
to  know  what  this  was. — In  order  to  that,  replied  he,  I  cannot 
do  better,  than  remind  you  of  a  passage  in  your  admired  Horace. 


the  efficient  principle  is  disunited  from  the 
Bubjectft,  and  exists  not  in  the  things  done 
or  made,  but  in  the  doer  or  artist,  Sy  ^ 
^X^  ^y  T^  iroioSrri  iXXii  fiii  4v  r^  irotov- 
fity^  Ethic  L  tL  c  4.  It  is,  indeed,  pos- 
sible, that,  eyen  in  works  of  art,  the  subject 
and  efficient  cause  may  be  united,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  phyncian  becoming  his  own  pa- 
tient, and  curing  himselfl  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  this  union  is 
Kark  irvfifitfiriKhSy  merely  accidental,  and 
BO  way  essential  to  the  constituting  of  art, 
considered  as  art  By  this,  therefore,  is  art 
clearly  distinguished  frt)m  nature,  whose 
definition  informs  us  that  it  is  i^xh  ^i' 
KoX  ahla  rod  Kaf€urOai  tcai  iiptfiw  iv  £ 
Mtpx*^  iTM^on,  iccUr  ahrh  koX  ft^  icara 
avfAfitfiiiKis :  ^n  certain  principle  or  cause 
of  movinff  and  ceasing  to  move,  in  some 
subject  ¥^erein  such  principle  exists  im- 
mediately, essentially,  and  not  by  way  of 
accident**   Arist  Natur.  Ausc.  L  it  c.  I. 

The  causes  which  are  of  rank  superior  to 
man,  such  as  the  Deity,  can  hare  nothing  to 
do  with  art,  because  being  (as  is  said  in  the 
Dialogue,  p.  4,)  **  perfect  and  complete,  and 
knowing  all  from  the  beginning,  they  can 
never  admit  of  what  is  additional  and  se- 
condary.** Art,  therefore,  can  only  belong 
to  beings  like  men  ;  who,  being  imperfect, 
know  their  wants,  and  endeavour  to  remove 
them  by  helps  secondary  and  Subsequent 
It  was  from  a  like  consideration  that  Py- 
thagoras called  himself  a  philosopher ;  that 
is  to  say,  (according  to  his  own  explication 
of  the  name,)  **a  lover  and  seeker  of  what 
was  wise  and  good,**  but  not  a  possessor, 
which  he  deemed  a  character  above  him. 
Consonant  to  this  we  read  in  Plato*s  Ban- 
quet, BtAf  o68clr  AtK/nro^Uy  oM*  httBvfUi 
0-0^1  yw4<r0eu'  fffri  yap^  etc:  "no  ^ 
philosophises,  or  desires  to  become  wise, 
for  he  is  so  already.  Nor,  if  there  be  any 
other  being  wise,  doth  he  philosophize,  for 
the  same  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  nei- 
ther do  the  indocile  philosophise ;  for  this  is 
the  misfortune  of  indocility,  without  being 
virtuous,  good,  or  prudent,  to  appear  to 
oneself  sufficient  in  all  these  respects.  In 
seneral,  therefore,  he  who  thinketh  himself 
in  no  vrant,  desireth  not  that  which  he 
thinks  himself  not  to  need.  *  Who,  then,* 
said  Socrates  to  Diotima,  (the  speaker  of 
this  narration,)  '  who  are  those  who  philo- 
sophise, if  they  are  neither  the  wise  nor 
the  indocile?*  ^That  (replied  she)  may 
be  now  conspicuous  even  to  a  child.  They 
are  those  of  middle  rank,  between  these  ex- 
tremes.*** Plat  vol  iil  p.  203.  edit  SenmnL 


Here  we  see  (agreeably  to  what  is  said  in 
the  Dialogue,  page  4,)  tiiat  as  to  acquired, 
or  secondary  habits,  some  beings  are  too  ex- 
cellent for  them,  and  others  too  base  ;  and 
that  the  Deity,  above  all,  is  in  the  i^umber  of 
those  transcendent,  and  is  thus,  as  a  cause, 
distinguished  from  art  Vid.  Amm.  wcpl'Ep- 
fuv,  p.  26.  b.  et  omnino  els  Korny*  p.  127, 128. 

There  are,  besides  the  Deity  and  nature 
now  spoken  of,  certain  other  external  causes, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  first  note  as 
distinct  from  art ;  namely,  chance  and  ne- 
cessity. But  of  these  hereafter,  when  we 
consider  the  subject  of  art 

The  Peripatetic  definition  of  nature,  given 
above,  though  in  some  degree  illustrated 
page  11,  (note  ^,)  yet  being  still,  frt>m  its 
brevity,  perhaps,  obscure,  the  following  ex* 
plication  of  it  is  subjoined. 

In  the  first  place, by  ^nature,**  the  Peri- 
patetics meant  that  vital  principle  in  plants, 
brutes,  and  men,  by  which  they  are  said  to 
live,  ajid  to  be  distinguished  from  things 
inanimate.  Nature,  therefore,  being  an- 
other name  for  "  life,**  or  a  vital  principle, 
throughout  all  subjects,  is  universally  found 
to  be  of  the  following  kind  ;  namely,  to  ad- 
vance the  subject,  which  it  enlivens,  from 
a  seed  or  embryo,  to  something  better  and 
more  perfect  This  progression,  as  well  in 
phintsas  in  animals,  is  called  "growth.**  And 
thus  is  it  that  nature  is  a  principle  of  mo- 
tion.— But  then  this  progression,  or  growth, 
is  not  infinite.  When  the  subject  is  ma- 
ture, that  is,  hath  obtained  its  completion 
and  perfect  form,  then  the  progression 
ceases.  Here,  therefore,  the  business  of 
the  vital  principle  becomes  different.  It  is 
fix>m  henceforward  no  longer  employed  to 
acquire  a  form,  but  to  preserve  to  its  sub- 
ject a  form  already  acquired.  And  thus  is 
it  that  nature  is  a  principle  of  rest,  stability, 
or  ceasing  to  move.  And  such  indeed  she 
continues  to  "be,  maintaining,  as  long  aa 
possible,  the  form  committed  to  her  care, 
till  time  and  external  causes  in  the  first 
place  impair  i^  and  induce  at  length  its 
dissolution,  which  is  death. 

And  thus  it  has  been  shewn  how  nature 
may  be  called  a  principle  both  of  motion 
and  ceasing  to  move. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  definition,  namely, 
that  nature  is  a  principle,  which  inheres  in 
its  subject  immediately,  essentially,  and  not 
by  way  of  accident ;  no  more  is  meant  by 
this,  than  that  the  nature  or  life  in  every 
being,  which  hath  such  principle,  is  really 
and  truly  a  part  of  that  being,  and  not  de- 
tached and  separate  from  it, like  the  pilot 
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It  is  concerning  Alfenus ;  who,  (if  you  remember,)  he  tells  us, 
though  his  tools  were  laid  aside,  and  his  shop  shut  up,  was  still 
an  artist  as  much  as  ever : 

Alfenuf  yafer  omni 
Abjecto  instmmento  artis  claiuaqiie  taberna, 
Sator  erat 

I  remember,  said  I,  the  passage;  but  to  what  purpose  is  it 
quoted  ? — Only,  replied  he,  to  shew  you,  that  I  should  not  be 
without  precedent,  were  I  to  affirm  it  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  being  of  art,  that  it  should  be  man  actually  becomincf  a 
cause ;  but  that  it  was  enough,  if  he  had  the  power  or  capacity 
of  so  becoming. — Why  then,  said  I,  did  you  not  settle  it  so  at 
first  t — Because,  replied  he,  faculties,  powers,  capacities,  (call 
them  as  you  will,)  are  in  themselves,  abstract  from  action,  but 
obscure  and  hidden  things.  On  the  contrary,  energies  and 
operations  lie  open  to  the  senses,^  and  cannot  but  be  observed, 
even  whether  we  will  or  no.  And  hence,  therefore,  when  first 
we  treated  of  art,  we  chose  to  treat  of  it  as  of  a  thing  only  in 
energy.  Now  we  better  comprehend  it,  we  have  ventured  some- 
what further. — ^Repeat,  then,  said  I,  if  you  please,  the  alteration 
which  you  have  made. — ^At  first,  answered  he,  we  reasoned  upon 
art,  as  if  it  was  only  roan  actually  becoming  a  cause  intentional 
and  habitual.  Now  we  say  it  is  a  power  in  man  of  becoming 
«.such  cause ;  and  that,  though  he  be  not  actually  in  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power. — I  told  him,  his  amendment  appeared  to  be 
just. 

There  is,  too,  another  alteration,  added  he,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  is  equally  wanting ;  and  that  is  with  respect 
to  the  epithet,  "  intentional  or  voluntary.*" — And  what,  said  1,  is 
that  ? — We  have  agreed  it,  replied  he,  to  be  necessary,  that  all 
art  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  intention  or  volition,  so  that 
no  man  acting  by  compulsion,  or  by  chance,  should  be  called  an 
artist. — We  have. — Now  though  this,  said  he,  be  true,  yet  it  is 
not  sufficient.  We  must  limit  this  intention  or  volition  to  a 
peculiar  kind.  For  were  every  little  fancy,  which  we  may  work 
up  into  habit,  a  sufficient  foundation  to  constitute  an  art,  we 
should  make  art  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  of  things. 
The  meanest  trick  of  a  common  juggler  might,  in  such  case,  entitle 

from  the  ship,  the  musician  from  the  in-     iwufoovitMV.    **  If  we  are  to  explain  what 
For  to  these  subjects  though    each  of  these  things  are,  as  for  instance. 


those  artists  are  prindples  of  motion  and  what  the  intelligent  principle,  what  tiie 

rest,  yet  do  they  in  no  sense  participate  sensitire,  we  must  first  inquire  what  it  is 

with  them  in  Tital  sympathy  and  union.  to  think,  what  to  see,  hear,  and  use  the 

**  Ei  8^  XP^  \(rf9tF  r\  tKcunov  rovrmp,  senses.     For  with  respect  to  us  men,  the 

elor  t1  rh  votfruchif^  ^  r\  rh  olirBfrrothp,  energies  are  prior  and  more  erident  than 

ira^tpoy  iwurKrwr4o¥y  r\  rh   votTf,   ico2  the  powers,  because  it  is  in  the  eneigies  we 

ri   rh    €dir$dy^6ai*    trp^rtpai    fhp    Koi  are  first  conyersant,  and  comprehend  the 

vtb^4<rr9pai    irpbs    iifAos    tAp    9wdfA€^¥  powers  from  thero.^    Themist  in  lib.  iL  de 

€uri  at  ir^ycMU.    ^powrvyxitfotiw  y^  Anima,  p.  76.  ed.  Aid.  FoL  Aristot  de  An. 
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8  CONCERNING  ART: 

a  man  to  the  character  of  an  artist. — I  confessed,  that  without 
some  limitation,  this  might  be  the  consequence.  But  how  limit 
intentions  to  a  kind  or  species! — What  think  you,  replied  he, 
if  we  were  to  do  it,  by  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  precepts, 
which  go  to  the  directing  of  our  intentions! — You  must  explain, 
said  I ;  for  your  meaning  is  obscure. — Are  there  not  precepts,' 
replied  he,  m  agriculture,  about  ploughing  and  sowing!  Are 
there  not  precepts  in  architecture,  about  orders  and  proportions  ! 
Are  there  not  the  same  in  medicine,  in  navigation,  and  the  rest ! 
— There  are. — And  what  is  your  opinion  of  these  several  pre- 
cepts !  Are  they  arbitrary  and  capricious,  or  rational  and  steady  ? 
Are  they  the  inventions  of  a  day,  or  well-approved  by  long 
experience! — I  told  him,  I  should  consider  them  for  the  most 
'  part  as  rational,  steady,  and  well-approved  by  long  experience. 
— ^An<J  what,  continued  he,  shall  we  say  to  their  number !  Are 
they  few !  Or  are  they  not  rather  so  numerous,  that  in  every 
particular  art,  scarce  any  comprehend  them  all,  but  the  several 
artists  themselves ;  and  they  only  by  length  of  time,  with  due 
attendance  and  application ! — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. — Suppose 
then  we  were  to  pronounce,  that  to  every  art  there  was  a  system 
of  such  various  and  well-approved  precepts :  should  we  err ! — 
No,  certainly. — ^And  suppose  we  should  say,  that  the  intention 
of  every  artist,  in  his  several  art,  was  directed  by  such  a  system: 
would  you  allow  this! — Surely. — And  will  not  this  limiting  of 
intentions  to  such  only,  as  are  so  directed,  sufficiently  distinguish 
art  from  any  thing  else  which  may  resemble  it !  in  other  words, 
is  it  likely,  under  this  distinction,  to  be  confounded  with  other 
habits  of  a  trifling,  capricious,  and  inferior  kind ! — I  replied,  I 
thought  not. 

Let  us  then  see,  said  he,  and  collect  all  that  we  have  said 
together.  We  have  already  agreed,  that  the  power  of  acting 
after  a  certain  manner  is  sufficient  to  constitute  art,  without  the 
actually  operating  agreeably  to  that  power.  And  we  have  now 
further  held  the  intentions  of  every  artist  to  be  directed  by  a 
system  of  various  and  well-approved  precepts.  Besides  all  this, 
we  settled  it  before,  that  all  art  was  founded  in  habit ;  and  was 
peculiar  to  man ;  and  was  seen  by  becoming  the  cause  of  some 
effect.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  whole  idea  of  art  was 
this,  ''  an  habitual  power  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of  some 

*  Vid.  Plat  in  Min.  yol  ii.  p.  316,  17.  quaodam,  id  est,  ntperracua  artis  imitatio, 

edit  Senan.  et  in  Ooigia,  vol.  L  p.  465.  A.  quae  nihil  sane  nee  boni  nee  mali  habeat, 

iyit  Zh  rixnflf  ^  koXw,  5  &y  ^  iKoyw  sed  vannm  laborem :  qualis  illius  fait,  qui 

Tpdyfuu  grana  ciceris,  ex  spatio  distante  miMa,  in 

Ab  to  thoK  low  habits  here  mentioned,  acorn  continuo  et  sine  fhistratione  insere- 

from  which  we  distinguish  art  by  the  num-  bat :  quem,  cum  spcctasset  Alexander,  do- 

ber  and  dignity  of  its  precepts,  tiiey  &11,  in  nasse   dicitur   ejusdcm    leguminis   modio. 

general,  under  the  denomination  of  fun-tuo-  Quod  quidem  praemium  fuit  illo  opere  dig- 

rcxi^A,  of  which  Quintilian  gives  the  fol-  nissimnm.    Inst  Onit  L  ii.  c  20. 
lowing  account.    MaTtuoTtxvM  quoque  est 
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effect,  according  to  a  system  of  various  and  well-approved 
precepts."*'*'— I  replied,  that  his  account  appeared  to  be  probable 
and  just. 

II.  And  now,  then,  continued  he,  as  we  have  gone  thus  far, 
and  have  settled  between  us  what  we  believe  art  to  be ;  shall 
we  go  a  little  further,  or  is  your  patience  at  an  end  ? — Oh  !  no, 
replied  I,  not  if  any  thing  be  left.  We  have  walked  so  leisurely, 
that  much  remains  of  our  way ;  and  I  can  think  of  no  method 
how  we  may  better  amuse  ourselves. 


f  The  Peripatetic  definition  of  art  is  €^is 
ftrrA  \^ov  iiKriBovs  wotrtrtK^:  "an  effi- 
cient habit,  joined  with  sonnd  and  trne 
reason.*^    AriHt.  Ethic.  I.  vi  c  4. 

The  Stoic  definition,  as  we  find  it  in 
Sext.  Empir.  adTersus  Logicos,  p.  392,  is, 

vphs  tI  r€\of  c^xP'^'^®*'  '''*''  ^^  '*'V  fi^' 
Thus  translated  by  Cicero  in  Diodemes  de 
Grammat.  L  ii.  Ars  est  perceptionum  ex- 
ercitatarum  collectio,  ad  nnum  cxitum  vitae 
utilem  pertinentinm.  And  agun  by  Quin- 
tilian,  Inst  Orat.  L  ii.  c.  18.  Artcm  con- 
stare  ex  perceptionibus  consentientibas  et 
(M>exercitatis  ad  finem  ntilem  vitse.  The 
same  definition  is  also  alladed  to  in  the 
Academics  of  Cicero,  1.  iL  c  7,  where  it  is 
said,  Ars  vero  qiue  potest  esse,  nisi  qns 
non  ex  una,  aut  duabus,  sed  ex  multis 
animi  perceptionibus  constat  ? 

There  is  a  third  definition  of  art  cited  by 
Quintilian  in  the  same  place,  and  ascribed 
by  him  to  Cleanthes :  An  est  potestas  via 
(id  est,  ordine)  efficiens.  The  Greek,  from 
which  this  liitin  definition  is  taken,  is 
fuller  and  more  philosophical :  the  words 
are,*£{f$  6^  l3aZl(ov<ra  fitrit  ^avrcurias: 
which  may  be  rendered,  **  an  habit,  which 
proceeds  in  a  road  or  method,  having  a 
sense,  withal,  of  what  it  is  about.**  The 
last  character  distinguishes  art  from  the 
natural  energies  of  all  things  insensitive, 
which,  though  they  proceed  methodically, 
yet  want  a  sense  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Vid.  Niceph.  Blemmid.  Epit.  Logic  p.  20. 
Now  if  we  compare  these  definitions 
with  that  in  the  Dialogue,  we  shall  find 
them  all  to  correspond.  •*The  habitual 
power  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of 
some  effect,**  is  the  same  as  '£|if  irotiTriic^ 
in  the  Peripatetic  definition.  "According 
to  a  system  of  various  and  well-approved 
precepts,**  is  the  same  as  /icr^  \Ayov 
aXrfiovs,  For  sound  and  true  reason  must 
needs  be  the  basis  of  all  such  precepts. 

Again,  as  to  the  second  definition ;  the 
words  26<mifia  kotoX^cwi'  [a  system  of 
comprehensions,  or  of  certain  and  evident 
truths]  correspond  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
definition  in  the  Dialogue,  "according  to  a 
system  of  various  and  well^approved  pre- 
cepts.**   The  word  iyytyvf4yaati4if«y  [that 


is  to  say,  worked  in  by  habit  and  exercise] 
corresponds  to  the  first  part,  that  "  art  is  a 
cause  founded  in  habit.**  And  the  rest 
[vphs  rl  r4\os^  &c  that  is  to  say,  "a 
system  which  has  respect  to  some  useful 
and  serviceable  end  or  purpose  in  human 
life,**]  shews  the  system  here  mentioned  to 
regard  practice  and  action,  not  theory  and 
speculation.  And  thus  does  it  correspond 
with  the  definition  of  the  Dialogue,  where 
it  is  said  that  art  is  an  habitual  power,  not 
of  merely  contemplating  and  knowing,  but 
of  becoming  the  cause  of  some  effect.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  expressed  in  the  Dialogue,  that  * 
this  effect  has  respect  to  the  utility  of 
human  life,  because  this  latter  circumstance 
is  reserved  to  the  definition  of  the  final 
cause  of  art,  given  page  16. 

As  to  the  third  definition  of  art,  potestas 
via  ^ffkiens^  "  a  power  operating  methodi- 
cally,** it  may  be  observed,  that  by  being 
called  an  operating  power,  it  is  distin- 
guished frY>m  powers  purely  speculative; 
and  as  it  is  said  to  operate  methodically,  or 
in  a  road  and  regular  process,  it  is  distin- 
guished fr^m  chance  as  well  as  blind  neces- 
sity. And  thus  fiir  it  corresponds  with 
what  is  offered  in  the  Dialogue.  But  it 
does  not  appear  from  this  definition,  whether 
the  power  therein  mentioned  be  original 
and  natural,  or  secondary  and  habitual, 
because  powers  of  either  sort  may  operate 
methodically.  And  perhaps  Cleanthes  in- 
tended not  to  distinguish  so  far,  but  took 
art  in  that  larger  and  more  general  sense, 
adopted  sometimes  by  the  Stoics  ;  as  when 
they  describe  Nature  herself  to  be  a  irdp 
r^xvuchv  5^  fiaSl(ov  irphs  yhfffitf^'^an 
artificial  fire,  proceeding  methodically  to 
production  or  creation.**  For  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  they  intended  by  this  to  in- 
sinuate that  nature  was  a  fire,  which  had 
learnt  by  habit  so  to  operate.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  "artificial,**  it  is  probable  they  in- 
tended no  more  than  some  active  efficient 
principle,  working  with  reason,  order,  and 
method  ;  of  which  principle  they  considered 
fire  to  be  the  properest  vehicle,  as  being  of 
all  bodies  the  most  subtle,  and  that  nito 
which  the  rest  are  all  ultimately  resolvable. 
Vide  Diog.  Laert  1.  viL  s.  15b'.  Cic.  de  Nat 
Deor.  L  ii.  c  22. 
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My  friend,  upon  this,  proceeded  with  saying,  that  if  art  were 
a  cause,  (as  we  had  agreed  it  was,)  it  must  be  the  cause  of 
something. — Allow  it,  said  I.; — And  if  it  be  the  cause  of  some- 
thing, it  must  have  a  subject  to  operate  on.  For  every  agent 
has  need  of  some  patient :  the  smith  of  his  iron,  the  carpenter  of 
his  wood,  the  statuary  of  his  marble,  and  the  pilot  of  his  ship. 
— I  answered,  it  was  true. — If,  then,  said  he,  the  subjects  of 
particular  arts  be  thus  evident,  what  idea  shall  we  form  of  that 
universal  subject  which  is  common  to  all  art  I — At  this  question^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  I  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

This  induced  him  to  ask  me,  how  many  sorts  of  subjects  I 
allowed  of? — Here  I  could  not  help  hesitating  again. — There  is 
nothing,  continued  he,  so  difficult  in  the  question.  You  must 
needs  perceive,  that  all  natures  whatever  can  be  but  either  con- 
tingent or  necej*8ary. — This  may  be,  replied  I ;  but  even  yet  I 
do  not  comprehend  you. — Not  comprehend  me  !  said  he ;  then 
answer  me  a  question :  can  you  conceive  any  medium  between 
motion  and  no-motion,  between  change  and  no-change! — I 
replied,  I  could  not. — If  not,  can  you  conceive  any  thing  in  the 
whole  order  of  being,  which  must  not  be  either  liable  to  these, 
or  not  liable  ? — Nothing. — Call  those  things,  therefore,  said  he, 
which  are  liable  to  change  and  motion,  contingent  natures ;  and 
those  which  are  not  liable,  necessary  natures:  and  thus  you 
have  a  division,  in  which  all  things  are  included. — We  have  so, 
said  I. 

In  which,  therefore,  said  be,  of  these  natures  shall  we  seek 
for  this  common  subject  of  art? — To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was 
unable  to  answer. — Reflect,  said  he,  a  little.  We  have  found 
art  to  be  a  cause. — We  have. — And  is  it  not  essential  to  every 
cause  to  operate?  or  can  it  be  a  cause,  and  be  the  cause  of 
nothing? — Impossible. — Wherever,  therefore,  there  is  cause, 
there  is  necessarily  implied  some  operation. — There  is. — And 
can  there  possibly  be  operation,  without  motion  and  change  ? — 
There  cannot. — But  change  and  motion  must  needs  be  incom- 
patible with  what  is  necessary  and  immutable. — They  must. — 
So,  therefore,  is  cause. — It  must. — And  so,  therefore,  art. — It 
must. — Truth,  therefore,  said  he,  and  knowledge;  principles 
and  demonstrations;  the  general  and  intellectual  essences  of 
things ;  in  short,  the  whole  immutable  and  necessary  nature  is 
no  part  of  it  reducible  to  a  subject  of  art. — It  seems  so,  said  I. 

If,  therefore,  art,  said  he,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  steady, 
abstract,  and  necessary  nature,  it  can  have  only  to  do  with  the 
transient,  the  particular,  and  contingent  one. — It  is  true,  said  I ; 
for  there  is  no  other  left. — And  shall  we  then  say,  replied  he,  it 
has  to  do  with  all  contingent  natures  existing  in  the  universe  ? 
— For  aught,  replied  I,  which  to  me  appears  contrary. — What 
think  you,  said  he,  of  those  contingents  of  higher  order  ?  such  as 
the  grand  planetary  system ;  the  succession  of  the  seasons ;  the 
regular  and   uniform   course   of   all   superior    natures   in   the 
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universe!  Has  art  any  ability  to  intermeddle  here! — No, 
certainly,  said  I. — These  superior  contingents,  then,  which  move 
without  interruption,  are,  it  seems,  above  it. — They  are. — And 
shall  we  say  the  same  of  those  of  lower  sort;  those,  whose 
course  we  see  often  interrupted ;  those,  which  the  strength  and 
cunning  of  man  are  able  to  inflnence  and  control ! — Give 
instances,  said  I,  of  what  you  mean. — I  mean,  said  he,  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  stones,  trees,  animals,  men  themselves.  Are 
these  contingents  within  the  reach  of  art,  or  has  art  here  no 
influence! — 1  should  think,  said  I,  a  very  great  one. 

If  this,  continued  he,  be  true,  it  should  seem  that  the  common 
or  universal  subject  of  art  was,  all  those  contingent  natures 
which  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to  influence.  <^ — 
I  acknowledge,  said  I,  it  appears  so. 

changed,  bat  their  Teiy  bulk,  and  figure, 
and  qualities ;  nay,  more  than  this,  even 
the  beings  themselves  are  made  to  separate 
and  pensb,  while  new  beings  arise  from 
the  re-assemblage  of  the  scattered  parts, 
which  parts  different  motions  can  as  well 
bring  together,  as  disunite.  The  beings  or 
objects  of  the  character  here  described,  the 
Peripatetics  denoted  under  the  common 
appellation  of  the  t&  Kivo^/Mya  koX  <f>0a(nk9 
^  the  beings  moving  and  corruptible.** 

From  these  moving  and  perishaUe  objects 
they  passed  to  those  sublimer  and  more 
transcendent  objects  of  sense,  which  they 
saw  adorn  the  heavens.  Here,  likewise, 
they  discovered  motion;  but  then  this 
motion  was  uniform  and  constant ;  affecting 
not  the  beings  moved,  save  in  the  relation 
of  local  site.  A^,  therefore,  they  beheld  no 
change  in  the  form  and  essence  of  these 
beings,  they  deemed  them  (upon  their 
hypothesis)  incorruptible,  and  out  of  them 
established  another  class  of  beings,  that  is 
to  say,  the  t&  Ku^oifitva  iral  ft^opro, 
**  the  beings  moving  and  incorruptible.** 

From  ^ese  sublimer  objects  of  sense 
they  passed  to  objects  of  pure  intellect ;  to 
bodies  devoid  of  all  motion,  and  of  all 
quality,  save  that  inseparable  one  of  figure ; 
such  bodies,  for  instance,  as  the  cube,  the 
sphere,  and  the  rest  of  bodies  mathematicaL 
From  mathematical  bodies,  and  the  truths 
resulting  from  them,  they  passed  to  the 
contemplation  of  truth  in  general ;  to  the 
soul,  and  its  powers  both  of  intuition  and 
syllogization  ;  to  bewp  universal,  and  above 
both  time  and  place  ;  and  thus,  at  last,  to 
that  supreme  cause,  the  great  principle  of 
the  whole,  which  is  ever  the  same,  immu^ 
table  and  eternal.  The  several  objects  of 
this  intellectual  comprehension  they  styled, 
not  merely  &<l>9afnci,  but  litl>0apTa  koI  iucl- 
VTtrot  *^  beings  incorruptible  and  immove* 
able.**     Vid.  'mt  note  r. 


K  The  cause  here  treated  is  the  material, 
the  *TAiy,  or  *TvoKtifuyotf,  or  rh  i^  ot 
ytPtrai  ri  iwKdpxovros, 

Of  a  contingent  we  have  the  following 
definition :  A4yiu  8*  ^i^cxc<r0ai,  iral  rb  ^>^€- 
X^tuft^p^  oS  /i^  ivros  iyayKtdovy  rtBivros 
V  inripx'^"'^  oii^^y  $<rrai  9^tovt*  Hdyarop, 
**  I  call  that  a  contingent,  which  not  being 
necessary,  but  being  supposed  to  be,  there 
will  follow  nothing  impossible  from  such 
supposition.**  Arist  Anal  prior.  L  i.  c  13. 
Biog.  Laert  1.  iii.  s.  10. 

That  this  is  true  in  works  of  art,  is 
evident  It  is  not  necessary,  that  a  given 
fragment  of  such  a  rock  should  assume  the 
figure  of  Hercules:  but  there  follows  nothing 
impossible,  if  we  suppose  it  so  figured.  It 
is  tor  this  reason  that  the  subject  of  art  is 
in  the  Dialogue  called  **a  contingent** 

But,  however,  to  explain  the  whole  of 
what  is  said  in  this  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  backward,  and  deduce  what  we  would 
say  from  some  remoter  considerations. 

The  Peripatetics  held  the  end  or  aim  of 
their  philosophy  to  be  the  discovering  and 
knowing  the  itpx^^  the  **  primary  and  crea- 
tive principle  of  all  things.**  They  pursued 
this  inquiry,  when  they  reasoned  analyti- 
cally, that  is  to  say,  upwards,  bv  beginning 
their  contemplation  from  those  things  which 
are  to  ns  first  in  the  order  of  our  compre- 
hension, and  so  ascending  gradually  to  that 
which  is  truly  first  in  the  real  order  of 
beings.     Ammon.  §ls  E.  <twy.  p.  36. 

The  first  and  original  objects  of  our  com- 
prehension are  those  nearer  and  more  im- 
mediate, viz.  the  objects  of  sense,  with 
which  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side. 
These  objects  we  perceive  to  be  all  in 
motion ;  and  the  motions  are  multiform, 
various,  and  often  opposite  to  each  other. 
The  consequences  of  this  we  perpetually 
behold.  By  such  motions  we  see,  that  not 
only  the  mere  local  site  of  these  beings  is 
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Thus  far,  then,  said  he,  we  have  advanced  with  tolerable 
We  have  gained  some  idea  of  art,  and  some  idea  of  its 


snccess. 


In  this  manner  did  the  Peripatetics  spe- 
culate. And  hence  was  it  they  established 
to  themselves  three  species  of  philosophical 
employment — one  about  beings  motionlesi 
and  eternal ;  another,  about  beings  more- 
able  and  eternal ;  and  a  third,  about  beings 
moveable  and  perishable.  The  first  they 
held  the  proper  employment  of  the  meta- 
physician ;  the  two  last  of  the  astronomer 
and  the  naturalist 

Ath  Tpfts  at  irpery/iarcuu'  4/  fiJkv  w€fA, 
iucltnrrotr  ^  8^»  ir§pl  Kiyo6/jtfvoy  fikf,  H^ap- 
rov  Bi'  ^  8c»  ircpl  r^  4>6a(>r<L  Idcirco  tres 
sunt  tractationes ;  una,  de  immobili ;  altera 
de  eo,  quod  movetur  quidem,  sed  est  in- 
teritus  expers ;  tertia  de  rebus,  interitui 
obnoxiis.  Arist  NaturaL  Ausc  L  iL  c.  7. 
Alb  Kcd  rpets  a!  trpwyuaruat'  ^  yXv,  wrpl 
Kipo^/Mva  Kol  <l>0apra'  4i  9h  ircol  irivo^ 
ficva,  litl>6apTa  id'  4i  8i,  w€p\  iuclyrira  froU 
tupOapTo.    Themistii  Paraphrasis  in  loc 

This  threefold  subject  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry is  elegantly  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing passage:  Tl  8i  rh  t4\os  ^otI  t^j 
^Api(rroT(\ucris  <l>iKo<ro<pias ;  ^ofx^y  tri 
yp&yeu  r^v  irdvTWP  itpx^v,  r^v  r&v  vdvrofy 
irjijiiovpyhy  tdrleu^,  r^v  &cl  Kotl  ^ffairas 
^Xovtraif  &iro8«(icw<rt  yitp  iriantav  4px^''» 

ir€Lpdy*<rdai.  Tfvo  8i  ri  Hyoyra  fifias  €h 
rovTo  rh  r4\os ;  ^ofi^v  Sri  ^  HiScurKoXia 
r&¥  iv  XP^^V  t^^  fAcrctfioKp  irapx^yTtoV 
roiavra  8/  im  ri  ^i^  y^vtfftt  iral  ^Oop^ ' 
iirh  ykp  To^Tcoy,  8c&  fi€<rQy  fxaBrifiartK&y, 
iydyofA€y  iavrovs  M  t&  &<1  Koi  ixrairws 
txovra'  roiavra  di  l<m  rh  obpdyia'  icol 
o&r»,  fierh  rhs  iurwfidrovs  ohatas,  M  r^v 
vpurriv  rrdyrvy  ifX"^*'*  Tldinji  yStp  Kivif- 
<rt»s  fj  Kar^  ov<riav  oihrriSt  1j  Korit  Troihy,  ^ 
Karii  r6xoVi  rk  fily  4y  ytvitrti  irol  tp9of^ 
Korh  irdtrav  Kivritriv  Kiyovvrcu'  rd  5^  ohpdyia 
Kuril  ii6viiv  r^v  Kar^  rSrov,  Ath  xph  *^ 
rdnrvs  ittitiv  kwh  r&y  woXvrp&irus  kivov- 
liivuv  iw\  rh  Karh.  fiiay^  Koi  y^yriv  Kivrjiriy 
Ktyoififya^  Kal  oUtus  M  rify  iuciyriroy  koX 
&f\  ttxravTus  $x^^^^'^  ^X'i^*  ^Afifioytov 
tls  rhs  Korriyoplas,  p.  12.  edit.  Venet.  8vo. 
1545. 

The  author  of  the  Dialogue  has  had  refer- 
ence to  this  threefold  division  of  subjects, 
as  may  be  seen  in  that  part  of  his  Dialogue 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  present  com- 
ment. He  has  chosen,  however,  to  style 
the  rd  oirpdyiOy  or  **  heavenly  bodies,"  rather 
contingents  of  higher  order,  than  beings 
necessary,  as  imagining  the  former  to  be 
their  truer  character. 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  the  Peri- 
patetics confined  4^is,  or  "Nature,**  for  the 
most  part,  to  this  earth  of  ours,  where  they 


considered  her  as  the  active  principle  of 
life  in  plants  and  animals.  Hence,  there- 
fore, they  distinguished  not  her  effects  from 
those  of  art,  by  their  necessity,  (for  the 
effects  of  both  ikej  treated  as  contingent,) 
but  from  the  cause  in  natural  subjects 
operating  within,  artificial  without,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  note  c  See  Diog. 
Laert  p.  459. 

It  may  be  fnrther  added,  that  they  placed 
these  effects  of  art  and  nature,  and,  indeed, 
all  other  contingents  whatever,  in  a  middle 
rank  between  Uiings  necessary  and  things 
impossible.  The  reason  was  evident.  Things 
necessary  could  not  but  be  ;  things  impos- 
sible could  not  be ;  but  contingents  were 
rd  iy^^x^fJ^PU  Kcd  cTvcu  K<d  fiii  tlyat,  that 
is,  **  were  equally  susceptible  both  of  being 
and  non-being.'^ 

But  still,  though  all  contingents  ad- 
mitted, on  their  hypothesis,  both  of  being 
and  non-being,  yet  they  supposed  some  to 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  existence,  and 
others  to  have  a  less.  The  first  species  of 
these  they  styled  rd  iis  M  rh  woXh,  "  the 
things  which  happen  for  the  most  part  ;** 
the  last,  Tci  ^ir'  Ukarroy,  "  the  things  which 
happen  less  frequently.** 

Now  as  it  is  evident  that  both  nature 
and  art  oftener  obtain  their  end,  than  miss 
it,  (for  complete  animals  are  more  frequently 
bom  than  monsters ;  and  the  musician,  if  an 
artist,  strikes  oftener  the  right  string  than 
the  wrong,)  hence  it  was,  that  they  ranged 
the  effects  of  nature  and  art  among  those 
contingents  which  were  rd  &f  ^irJ  to  iroXJ», 
"  contingents  of  greater  frequency."  But 
yet,  as  these  effects  were  not  frx>m  the 
hypothesis  necessary,  and  contrary  to  these 
upon  occasion  happened,  hence  it  was,  that 
whenever  either  nature  or  art  became  causes 
of  the  T<i  ^ir'  (Karrov,  "  those  rarer  events," 
in  such  case  they  (nature  and  art)  were 
considered  by  these  philosophers  as  ourlai 
Kord  ovfiffffiriKhs,  "  causes  by  way  of  acci- 
dent," and  not  according  to  their  own 
essence  and  distinguishing  character.  In 
such  instances  it  was,  that  they  assumed 
the  names  o^T^xv  &nd  AMfuxroy,  Fortune 
and  Chance  ;  T^XTI  having  mostly  reference 
to  works  of  men,  Ain6fiaroy  to  works  of 
nature.  The  instances  given  by  Themis- 
tius,  in  cases  of  chance  and  fortune,  are  as 
follow.  A  tile  fiills  from  a  house.  The 
end  of  its  fisiUing  is  to  arrive  at  that  lower 
place,  whither  nature  would  carry  it  by 
the  common  law  of  gravity.  In  falling,  it 
strikes  and  wounds  a  passenger.  This  last 
event  is  from  chance.  Again,  a  man  digs 
in  his  garden,  to  plant     In  digging,  he 
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subject.  Our  inquiry,  on  the  whole,  has  informed  us,  that  art 
is  ^'an  habitual  power  in  man  of  becoming  a  certain  cause  ;^  and 
that  its  subject  is,  ''every  such  contingent  nature,  which  lies 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to  influence.''^ 

III.  It  is  true,  said  I,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of 
our  inquiry,  and  a  full  and  ample  one  it  seems  to  have  been. — 
A  long  one,  replied  he,  if  you  please,  but  not  a  ftill  and  ample 
one. — Can  any  thing,  said  I,  be  wanting,  after  what  you  have 
said  already? — Certainly,  replied  he,  a  great  deal.  We  have 
talked  much,  indeed,  of  art,  considered  as  a  cause;  and  much  of 
the  subject  on  which  it  operates ;  but  what  moves  these  opera- 
tions to  commence,  and  where  it  is  they  end,  these  are  topics 


^Rscoren  a  hidden  treasnre.  This  last 
event  is  firom  fortune.  And  thos,  adds 
Themistioa,  ^  aMi  irpa^ts  Koi  /Jo,  liWov 
pJkv  KoXt  avrkiv  tdrioy  &AAov  8i  Kwrh  avf*- 
fit0ilK6s:  ^the  same  individiial  action  is 
the  caose  of  one  thing  from  its  own  pecu- 
liar character,  and  of  another  thing,  by 
vmy  of  accident.*^   And  again,  Hort  fi€v  m 

^  tV  ttpoodp^ffof  alriay  irws  tlirta',  iW* 
mh  KuSt  avTfjv,  ob  yhp  roirooy  x<^<^  <*^^ 
wpdiKBfv  6  i»BpitfKos,  o1h-€  4i  K4pafus  jcari^ 
wrxBiit  &AA*  cl  tpa,  KOfrk  <rvfjtB€firiK6s : 
**  of  these  events  we  may  call  nature,  or 
homan  will,  in  a  manner  the  cause,  but  yet 
not  so  firom  themselves,  and  according  to 
their  own  peculiar  essence ;  for  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  what  happened,  that  either 
the  passenger  went  forth,  or  the  tile  fell 
downward,  but,  if  any  thing,  it  was  by 
accident.^  Thcmist  in  lib.  ii.  Natnr. 
Aoscnlt.  p.  26.  edit  Aid.  See  also  Arist 
Natur.  Anscult  1.  it  c  4, 5,  6.  Ammon.  in 
Pracdicam.  p.  113.  b.  This  doctrine  came 
originally  from  Plato,  whose  definition  of 
fortune  was  a^forrto/jM  <l>^tt»s  fj  vpoatpl- 
<r€ws,  ^a  symptom,  or  thing  co-incident 
either  with  nature  or  human  wilL^  Vid. 
^nidam  in  yo&  Ei/cofi/u^yi}. 

It  must  be  here  observed,  that  Karh 
ovfi0€0riKhs9  ''by  accident,**  means,  in  no 
part  of  these  quotations,  accidental,  as  stand- 
ing for  casual ;  for  this  would  be  mere 
tautology,  as  to  what  is  here  said  concerning 
chance.  It  means,  rather,  something  by 
way  of  appendage  ;  something  adventitious ; 
in  other  words,  it  means  accident,  as  ad- 
hering to  substance,  without  which  it  can 
liave  no  being,  though  suppose  it  absent  or 
taken  away,  the  nature  of  substance  is  no 
way  affected.  It  was  in  this  sense  the 
Peripatetics  supposed  chance  and  fortune  to 
be  accidents  or  appendages  to  nature  and 
Bind.  According,  therefore,  to  them,  the 
■opposition  of  chance  and  fortune  was  so 
ht  firom  excluding  nature  and  mind  from 


the  universe,  that  they  demonstrably  proved 
their  existence  in  it  For  admitting  their 
account  of  chance  and  fortune  to  be  just ; 
if  we  grant  the  accidents  to  exist,  much 
more  must  we  grant  the  subjects,  and  this, 
too,  with  that  superior  dignity  and  priority 
of  existence,  which  is  evidently  due  to  aU 
subjects  above  their  accidents.  Well,  there- 
fore, did  the  philosopher  conclude,  fiartpow 
&pa  rh  AMfMroVt  koI  ^  T^X^  '''^^  Noi^ 
Ked  i^s  ^6<r€<ifs»  '^  Subsequent  in  exist- 
ence, are  chance  and  fortune  to  mind  and 
nature.'*    Aiist  Natur.  Ausc.  L  iL  c.  6. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  the 
reason  of  that  enumeration  of  causes  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  the  first  note, 
where  they  are  described  to  be  necessity, 
nature,  man,  and  fortune. 

To  necessity  they  referred  all  those 
things  and  events,  which  they  supposed  of 
necessary  existence ;  such  as  the  universe, 
the  heavenly  bodies,  together  with  their 
uniformly  regular  motions. 

To  nature,  man,  and  chance,  they  re- 
ferred all  contingents ;  to  nature  and  man, 
obtaining  their  end,  all  contingents  of 
greater  frequency;  to  the  same  causes, 
either  fidling  short  of  their  end,  or  going 
beyond  it,  and  thus  becoming  chance  or 
fortune,  those  opposite  contingents  of  ejust- 
ence  less  usuaL 

And  hence,  as  art  and  fortune  were  both 
conversant  about  the  same  subjects,  (viz. 
such  contingents  as  respected  human  life,) 
we  find  the  meaning  of  that  verse  of 
Agatho*8,  cited  by  Aristotle,  in  his  Ethics, 
L  vi,  c,  6. 

**  Art  loveA  fortune ;  fortune  loveth  art** 
The  whole  chapter,  indeed,  is  well  worth 
perusaL  But  we  shall  not  venture  to 
lengthen  this  note,  which  may  be  probably 
deemed  too  long  already,  and  which  can  be 
only  excused,  as  giving  some  sample  of  a 
philosophy,  which,  firom  its  rarity,  perhaps, 
may  possibly  furnish  some  amusement. 
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which  we  have,  as  yet,  little  thought  of. — I  begged  him,  then, 
that  we  might  now  consider  them. 

He  was  willing,  he  said,  for  his  part,  and  immediately  went 
on,  by  asking,  what  I  thought  was  the  beginning  of  art? — I 
mean,  said  he,  by  beginning,  that  cause  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
operates,  and  which  being  supposed  away,  men  would  be  never 
moved  to  follow  it.** — To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was  unable  to 
answer. — You  will  not  think  it,  said  he,  so  difficult,  when  you 
have  a  little  more  considered.  Reflect  with  yourself:  was  it 
not  the  absence  of  health  which  excited  men  to  cultivate  the  art 
of  medicine !  * — I  replied,  it  was. — What,  then,  said  he,  if  the 
human  body  had  been  so  far  perfect  and  self-sufficient,  as  never 
to  have  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  well  and  ill ;  would  not,  then, 
this  art  have  been  wholly  unknown  ? — I  replied,  I  thought  it 
would. — And  what,  said  he,  if  we  extend  this  perfection  a 
degree  inrther,  and  suppose  the  body  not  only  thus  healthful, 
but  withal  so  robust,  as  to  have  felt  no  uneasiness  from  all 
inclemencies  of  weather :  would  not,  then,  the  arts  of  building 
also,  and  clothing,  have  been  as  useless  as  that  of  medicine  ? — 
I  replied,  it  seemed  they  would. — But  what,  said  he,  if  we 
bound  not   this  perfection  of  ours  even   here? — What  if  we 


^As  the  cause  here  spoken  o^  is  that 
cause  usually  called  final,  it  may  he  asked, 
how  it  comes  in  this  place  to  be  considered 
as  a  beginning.  The  answer  is,  that  what 
comes  last  in  practice,  stands  in  theory 
first ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  order  of  ideas 
in  the  intellect  of  the  artist  is  exactly 
inverted,  with  respect  to  the  order  of  his 
enervies. 

Thus  Ammonius :  Ka06\ttv  y^  rris  fih^ 
$€9tpi€is  rh  t4\os  yiyvrrat  iipxh  "J^*  "^P^ 

Vx^  T^f  OnapUu*  oTop  6  ObcMfioSf  hri- 
raytlt  oTkov,  \4yti  KoJf  kwnhv^  hrtrdyiip 
olitow  votrjcai'  tnr4p  i(m  ffK^voitrfM,  icwAu- 
Tuchy  6fifipvp  Kot  KOVfutrwy'  tovto  Z^  ovk 
tty  7«Wto,  fiii  ytyofi4inis  6po^s.  'EvreD- 
dty  olv  Apx^rai  rris  Btvplas-  wpofiaiyw  Bh 
^ffltrty  "AAAo  TOVTO  oiiK  hy  yhovro,  fiii 
yiyofi4ywy  Tolx^y  otrot  8i  obK  hy  y4yotyTo^ 
fiil  tirofiK'riB4yTuy  $ffif\Uoy  oi  8i  tfc/ticA/ot 
oitK  hy  fi\7i0€i9yi  ft,^  hpvx9^iff^t  rris  yris. 
ipTOvBa  Kwr4\ri^§y  it  B^ofpla*  'EyrtdOty  oSv 
ipX^*'^  ^  »pS{t*.  wp&T€poy  yiip  hp(nT§i 
T^y  y^y  «Td*  o1h»  /SoAAci  Thy  B€ii4\uiy 
^tra  iytipti  Toixovs*  ical  tartpoy  iwiTi' 
Byjfft  rV  6po(p7)y,  ^rls  dim  t4\os  t^I  irpd- 
^fwr.  V  S*  iipxh  Tvjs  vpd^tctSt  r4\os  Tris  Bto^- 
pias.  ''Afifi.  fh  Kartfy,  p.  15.  edit  Yen.  8vo. 
**  For  in  general  the  end  of  theory  is  the 
beginning  of  practice ;  and  so  reciprocally, 
the  end  of  practice,  the  beginning  of  theory. 
Thus,  for  instince:  an  architect,  being 
ordered  to  build  a  house,  says  to  himself,  I 
nm  ordered  to  build  a  house;  that  is  to 


say,  a  certain  defence,  to  protect  against 
the  rains  and  the  heats.  But  this  cannot 
be,  without  a  roof  or  covering.  From  this 
point,  therefore,  he  begins  his  theory.  He 
proceeds  and  says — but  there  can  .be  no 
roo^  if  there  be  no  walls ;  and  there  can  be 
no  walls,  without  some  foundations;  nor 
can  there  be  laid  foundations,  without  open- 
ing the  earth.  At  this  point,  the  theory  is 
at  an  end.  Hence,  therefore,  commences 
the  practice,  or  action.  For,  first,  he  opens 
the  earth  ;  then  lays  the  foundation  ;  then 
raises  the  walls  ;  and,  lastly,  puts  on  the 
roo^  which  is  the  end  of  the  action  or 
practice,  [but  beginning  of  the  theory,]  as 
the  beginning  of  the  practice  was  the  end 
of  the  theory."  See  also  Arist  Ethic.  1.  iii. 
c  3.  et  de  Anima,  1.  iii.  c.  3. 

*  Vide  Platon.  de  Rep.  L  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
edit  Serrani.  "CUnrtp  (^^v  4y^)  tt  fi9 
tpoio  tt  i^apKtl  ffd»fMTi,  ^Xyou  <r<lifiarh  ^ 
iroo<r9ttTcu  rlyos'  ftvoi/i*  hv,  Uri  irayTdircun 
ptjky  ody  rrpocrhfiToi.  8tik  Tatha  koX  ^  ^4x^11 
itrrly  laTpii^  yw  €lptfi4yrit  $ti  a&fia  itrri 
rroyrjphyy  Kol  obK  i^apKtialn-^  Toio&rtp  ttyat, 
*^  Quemadmodum,  inquam,  si  a  me  qusreres, 
an  satis  sit  corpori,  ut  sit  corpus,  an  alia 
quapiam  re  indigeat :  responderem,  omnino 
indigere.  Atque  hac  quidem  de  causa  me- 
dicime  ars  nunc  est  inventa,  quoniam  corpus 
per  se  profligatum  est,  neque  ipsi  satis  est, 
ut  sit  hnjusmodi."  So,  likewise,  the  acute 
Scaliger:  ^  Motionis  enim  appetentia  causa 
est;  appetentin,  privatio.'"  De  Cans.  L. 
Lat  1.  XV.  c  1 14. 
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suppose,  that  not  only  things  merely  necessary,  but  that  those 
also  conducive  to  elegance  and  enjoyment,  were,  of  course,  all 
implied  in  the  oonstitution  of  human  nature ;  that  they  were  all 
steady,  constant,  and  independent  from  without,  and  as  insepa- 
rable fVom  our  being,  as  perspiring,  or  circulation  :  in  such  case, 
would  not  the  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  with  every 
other  art  passing  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  have  been 
as  useless  as  we  have  held  those  others  of  medicine,  clothing, 
and  architecture! — I  replied,  it  seemed  they  would. — It  was, 
then,  the  absence  of  joys,  elegancies,  and  amusements  from  our 
constitution,  as  left  by  nature,  which  induced  us  to  seek  them 

•  in  these  arts  of  elegance  and  entertainment. — It  was. — And 
what,  said  he,  are  joys,  elegancies,  amusements,  health,  robust- 
ness, with  those  several  other  objects  of  desire,  whose  absence 
leads  to  art,  but  so  many  different  names  of  that  complex  being 
called  "  Good,**^  under  its  various,  and  multiform,  and  popular 

*  appearances  ? — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. 

If  this,  then,  said  he,-  be  granted,  it  should  seem  that  the 
beginning,  or  principle  of  art,  was  the  absence  of  something 
thought  good ;  because  it  has  appeared  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
some  such  absent  good  that  every  art  operates ;  and  because,  if 
we  suppose  no  such  absence  to  have  been,  we  should  never  have 
known  any  art. — I  confess,  said  I,  it  seems  so. 

But  how,  then,  continued  he,  if  it  be  true  that  all  art 
implies  such  principle,  is  it  reciprocally  true  that  every  such 
principle  should  imply  art  ? — I  see  no  reason,  said  I,  why  not. — 
Consider,  said  he.  It  might  be  thought  a  good  by  some, 
perhaps,  to  be  as  strong  as  those  horses  which  are  ploughing 
yonder  field ;  to  be  as  tall  as  those  elms,  and  of  a  nature  as 
durable :  yet  would  the  absence  of  goods,  like  these,  lead  to 
art  ?  Or  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  there  should  be  an  art  of 
impossibilities!'' — Absurd,  said  1,  certainly. — If  so,  said  he, 
when  we  define  the  beginning  or  principle  of  art,  it  is  not 
enough  to  call  it  the  absence  of  something  thought  good«  unless 
'  we  add,  that  the  good  be  a  good  possible ;  *'a  thing  attainable  by 
man ;  a  thing  relative  to  human  life,  and  consistent  with  human 
nature  i^  or  does  not  this,  also,  appear  a  requisite ! — I  replied,  I 
thought  it  did. 

But  still,  continued  he,  is  it  a  sufficient  motive  to  art,  that 
the  good  desired  should  be  attainable!  In  other  words,  does 
every  absence  of  good  attainable  lead  to  art !  or  is  our  account 

^  What  is  here  said  concerning  the  dif-  **  There  is,  indeed,  no  determined  choice  of 

ference  between  those  things  for  which  we  action  with  respect  to  things  impossible ; 

may  possibly  wish,  and  Uiose  which  we  and  if  any  one  should  say  he  had  so  detei^ 

actually  pursue,  is  expressed  in  the  Ethics  mined,  he  would  appear  to  be  a  fool.     But 

of  Aristotle,  L  iii.  c  2.  Upocdptais  f*^w  yiu>  there  may  be  a  willing,  or  longing  after 

o&c  iffri  r&y  iiiwdrtoPf  jcal  (f  rts  ^p  thin^  impossible ;  as,  for  instance,  never 

irpooi^Mrtfcu,  9otcotfi  tuf  ii\l$tos  flroi.  fioi-  to  die." 
Aif<rit  8*  4erl  r&y  iZvy^rwy  <Xoy  i^Baycurias. 
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still  too  loose,  and  in  need  of  stricter  determination  i — Of  none, 
said  I,  which  appears  to  me. — ^Reflect,  said  he  ;  there  are  some 
of  the  possible  goods  so  obvious  and  easy,  that  every  man,  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  common  natural  perfection,  is  able  to  acquire 
them,  without  labour  or  application.  You  will  hardly  deny, 
but  that  a  fair  apple,  tempting  to  eat,  may  be  gathered ;  or  a 
clear  spring,  tempting  to  drink,  may  be  drank  at,  by  the  mere 
suggestions  of  will  and  uninstructed  instinct.* — I  granted,  they 
might. — It  would  be  therefore  impertinent,  said  he,  to  suppose 
that  goods,  like  these,  should  lead  to  art,  because  art  would  be 
superfluous,  and  in  no  respect  necessary. — Indeed,  said  I,  it 
•  seems  so. 

If,  therefore,  said  he,  neither  impossibles  lead  to  art,  be- 
cause of  such  there  can  be  no  art ;  nor  things  easily  possible, 
because  in  such  nature  can  do  without  art :  what  is  it  we  have 
left,  to  which  we  may  refer  it  ?  Or  can  it  indeed  be  to  any  other 
than  .to  that  middle  class  of  things,  which,  however  possible,  are 
still  not  so  easy,  but  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  will,  and 
instinct  uninstructed ! — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. — That  there  are 
many  such  things,  said  he,  is  evident,  past  doubt.  For  what 
man  would  pay  artists  so  largely  for  their  arts,  were  he  enabled 
by  nature  to  obtain  whatever  he  desired  ?  Or  who  would  study 
to  be  skilled  in  arts,  were  nature^s  original  powers  to  be  of  them- 
selves alone  sufficient ! — I  told  him,  it  was  not  likely. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  according  to  this  reasoning,  that 
the  beginning,  motive,  or  principle  of  art ;  that  cause,  which 
first  moves  it  to  action,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  its  several 
operations  are  exerted,  is  '^  the  want  or  absence  of  something 
appearing  good ;  relative  to  human  life,  and  attainable  by  man, 
but   superior  to  his  natural  and  uninstructed  faculties.'^*" — I 

'  **  Will,''  fio6x.ri<ri%  or  6p€^is  Koyur-  Ath  Ka\&s  hr€<l>ifyayro  r'  iyoBhy^  o5  wdyra 

rticfi:  "uninstructed  instinct,"  ^peftj  4A^  4<f>t€rat:  "every  art,  and  every  orderly 

yurros.     See  before,  note  e,  speculation,  so  likewise  every  action,  and 

^  The  cause  here  described  is  the  rh  oZ  determined   choice  of  pursuit,  appear  all 

wico,  or  "final." — Aristotle,  in  his  Physics,  of  them  to  tend  toward  some  good.    Well 

1.  il  c.  3.  in  enumerating  the  various  sorts  therefore  have  they  pronounced  *good'  to 

of  causes,  reckons  amongst  the  rest,  rh  V  he  that  toward   which  all  things  tend." 

&s  rh  t/Aos,  Koi  T*  ikyadhy  rwv  &KKmv.  rh  See  also  Plat  in  Gorg.  vol.  L  p.  4d9.  £. 

yhp  oZ  %PfKa  fi^XTUTTOf,  koX  r4\os  r&v  edit.  Serrani. 

ftAAMV  i04\€i  thai :   "  to  these  may  be        In  the  definition  here  treated,  the  words 

added  that  cause,  which  is  considered  as  the  "  relative  to  human  life"  express  that  part 

end  and  good  of  all  the  rest    For  that,  for  of  the  Stoic  definition  of  art  [vphs  rl  rtkos 

whose  sake  all  the  others  are  deemed  ne-  tCxfynfrrov  r&y  iv  r^  fi^V-]  T^^^y  were 

cessary,  has  just  pretensions  to  be  best,  and  omitted  in  the  definition,  pages  8, 9,  as  more 

to  be  the  end  of  them  all."    To  this  he  properiy  belonging  to  the  present  definition, 

subjoins,  consonant  to  what  is  said  in  the  which  respects  art  iii  its  final  cause.    See 

Ditdogue,  9teup€p4Tot  9^  ftriilp  abrh  clirciV  note  /. 

diyaBhy  ^  ^MtySfitwoy  i,ya$6y :  "let  it  make        That  what  is  perfect  and  self-sufficient  is 

no  difference  whether  we  call  this  end,  real  above  the  secondary  helps  of  art ;  that  our 

good,  or  only  apparent  good."    So  in  the  own  weakness  and  insufficiency,  and  the 

beginning  of  his  Ethics:  Uatra  r^xyrj^  koI  prospect  of  procuring  that  absent  good,  by 

watra  fit6o9of,  dfioiws  Si  wpa^is  re  Kcd  which  we  all  hope  to  supply  ourselves, 

vpoa(p€<ru  ityaOov  riyos  ifitffBai  8o/rci.  where  deficient ;  that  this  is  the  source  not 
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reolied,  I  could  not  deny,  but  that  the  account  appeared  pro^ 
bable. 

IV.  Let  this,  then,  sltid  he,  suffice,  as  to  the  beginning  of  art. 
But  how  shall  we  describe  its  end!  What  is  it  we  smdl  pro- 
nounce this! — My  answer,  I  replied,  must  be  the  same  as  often 
already ;  which  was,  indeed,  tnat  I  could  not  resolve  the  ques- 
tion.— It  should  seem,  said  he,  not  so  difficult,  now  we  have  dis- 
ooTcred  what  b^nnin^  is.  For  if  beginning  and  end  are  con- 
traries and  opposed,  it  is  but  to  invert,  as  it  were,  the  notion  of 
beginning,  and  we  gain  of  course  the  notion  of  end. — I  asked 
him,  in  what  nuumer ! — ^Thus,  said  he,  the  beginning  of  art  has 
been  held  to  be  something,  which,  if  supposed  away,  men  would 
be  never  moved  to  apply  to  art.  By  inversion,  therefore,  the  end 
of  art  must  be  something,  which,  while  supposed  away,  men 
will  never  cease  applying  to  art ;  because,  were  they  to  cease, 
while  the  end  was  wanting,  they  would  cease  with  imperfection, 
and  their  performance  womd  be  incomplete. — ^To  this  I  answered. 
That  the  account,  however  true,  was  by  far  too  general,  to  give 
me  much  intelligence. 

He  replied.  If  it  was,  he  would  endeavour  to  be  more  par- 
ticular. And  what,  continued  he,  should  we  say,  that  every 
art,  according  to  its  genius,  will  of  course  be  accomplished  either 
in  some  energy,  or  in  some  work ;  that,  besides  these  two,  it  can 
be  accomplished  in  nothing  else ;  and  consequently  that  one  of 
these  must  of  necessity  be  its  end ! — I  could  not  here  but  answer 
him,  with  a  smile,  that  the  matter  was  now  much  obscurer  than 
ever. — ^I  find,  then,  said  he,  it  is  proper  we  should  be  more  explicit 
in  our  inquiries,  and  deduce  our  reasonings  from  some  clearer 
point  of  view. — I  told  him,  it  was  quite  necessary,  if  he  intended 
to  be  intelligible. 

Thus,  then,  said  he.  Yon  will  grant,  that  every  art,  being  a 
cause,  innst  be  productive  of  some  effect :  for  instance,  music,  of 
a  tune;  dancing,  of  a  dance;  architecture,  of  a  palace;  and 
sculpture,  of  a  statue. — It  is  allowed,  said  I. — You  will  ^frant 
also,  said  he,  that  in  these  productions  they  are  all  accomphshed 

only  <^  an  arts,  but  (joined  to  social  aSeo-  whole  bj  sayings 

.tion)  is  the  origin  and  cement  of  human  TVni  varim  vtnere  artn:  labor  onuda  vidt 

sodetj ;  see  (besides  the  place  here  treated)  ImprobtUj  et  duria  urge$u  m  rtAm  egetias. 
jMe  4 ;  and  of  the  third  treatise,  s.  12.  Where  (according  to  the  doctrine  in  the 

Thus  the  poet  in  StohsBBS,  p.  515.  Dialogne)  want  is  made  the  beginning  or 

Xf^A  Han^  49(Sa(e*  ri  9*  od  XP*u6  tnf  origin  of  arts.    The  poet  even  refers  this 

h^Hfoi ;  dispensation,  this  introduction  of  indigence, 

Need  aU  tkmffi  itmf^ :  wkatoamioi  need  care,  and  solicitode,  to  the  immediate  will  of 

imfemtf  Providence,  acting  for  the  good  of  mankind ; 

AgneMj  also  to  this,  Viisil,  in  his  first  lest  plenty  should  lull  them  into  slothful 

Geoigk,  hgsTing  told  us  of  the  Yarious  kthaigy,  so  as  to  foiget  their  noblest  and 


^„  to  the  worse  which  happened  in  most  active  fiiculties. 

the  natanl  woild  immediately  subsequent  Pater  ipse  colendi 

to  ike  gc4den  age,  goes  on  to  enumerate  Hawi/acilemei9$viamf)oluU^primuequeper 

the  miweul  inrentions  of  men,  whidi  were  ariem 

the  natural  result  of  this  their  newly  in-  Movit  agros^  eurit  aeuene  mortalia  oorda,   - 

digent  state.     He  at  last  sums  up  the  Nee  torpere  ffravi  paesua  sua  regna  veiento^ 
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18  CONCERNING  ART: 

aad  ended ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  as  music  produces  a  tone^ 
so  it  is  ended  and  accomplished  in  a  tune;  and  as  sculptnre 

trodtices  a  statne,  so  is  it  ended  and  accomplidied  in  a  statue. — 
i  is  admitted,  said  I. — Now  these  productions,  continued  he,  if 
you  will  examine,  are  not  like  units  or  mathematical  points ; 
but)  on  the  contrary,  all  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  parts, 
from  whose  accurate  order  is  derived  their  beauty  and  perfecttoUi 
For  example :  notes,  ranged  after  such  a  manner,  make  a  tune 
in  music ;  and  limbs,  nmged  after  such  a  manner,  make  a  statue 
or  a  picture. — I  replied,  they  did. — If  then  the  productions,  c<m« 
tinued  he,  of  every  art  thus  consist  of  certain  parts,  it  vnll  follow, 
thai  these  parts  will  be  either  co-existent,  or  not ;  and  if  not 
oo^existent,  then  of  course  successive. — Assist  me,  said  I,  by 
another  instance,  for  you  are  growing  again  obscure* — Co* 
existent,  replied  he,  as  in  a  statue,  where  arms,  legs,  body,  and 
head  all  subsist  together  at  one  individual  instant :  successive^ 
as  in  a  tune  or  dance,  where  there  is  no  such  co-existence,  but 
where  some  parts  are  ever  passing  away,  and  others  are  ever 
succeeding  them.° 

Can  any  thing  be  said  to  exist,  said  I,  whose  parts  are  ever 
passing  away! — Surely,  replied  he ;  or  how  else  exist  years  and 
seasons,  months  and  days,  with  their  common  parent,  tima 
itself!  Or,  indeed,  what  is  human  life,  but  a  compound  of  parts 
thus  fleeting;  a  compound  of  various  and  multiform  actions, 
which  succeed  etch  other  in  a  certain  order !° — ^The  fact,  said 
I,  appears  so* 

This  then,  continued  he,  being  the  case,  and  there  being  this 
difference  in  productions,  call  every  production,  the  parts  of 
which  exist  successively,  and  whose  nature  hath  its  being  or 
essence  in  a  transition,  call  it,  what  it  really  is,  a  motion  or  an 
energy :  thus  a  tune  and  a  dance  are  energies ;  thus  riding  and 

*  ThiB  ditinon  of  beings  or  prodnctions  Bensible,  indiTidual  substances,  bat  by  a 

we  find  mentioned   by  Aristotle  in  his  continued  procedure  of  being  and  ceasing  t6 

Phjsics,  (L  Hi.  c.  8.)  where,  explaining  his  be.**  Vid.  Scalig.  de  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  L  iii 

doctrine  eonoeming  wjmite^  he  says,  'AAA*  c.  72.  p.  124^   Aristot  Categ.  c  6.    Ant- 

ht^X  iroAA^is  T^  cTrm,  9»<nf9p  ^  iifi^pa  mon.  Com.  tls  Kor.  p.  82.  b.    Seal.  Poetic. 

^0t2,  koX  6  ieyinf^  r^  A<2  &AAo  mi  KaAo  L  ill  c.  1.  p.  82. 

yirw9aty  o6n»  letti  rh  ftirc ipor.  ^  Inasmuch        *  It  is  not  inelegantly  said  in  tiie  Ethies^ 

as  beittg  is  manifold,  such  as  is  the  being  so  often  referred  to,  'H  8^  (ttii  h^prymd  rh 

«l  a  day,  or  public  festival,  (which  exist  by  iim,  ical  Miauros  -rcpl  radra  mil  to^mi 

oontinnally  becoming  something  fttrther,)  iv€pyu  h  lad  fidXurra  kywwf'  olbr  6  ftkw 

•oeh  also  is  the  being  and  nature  of  infi-  fuwni^fy  rf  fueof  irepl  rh  fUXih  ^  ^  ^<Ao- 

Dite.**    The  same  sentiment  soon  after  is  /ioBiis,  rf  9ioyota  ircpl  rh  B^wpfi^afmr  otrm 

men  fnlly  explained  and  opened:  *Curr§  t^MXr^ufKovf^tinurrt,  ^lifeisaeertaiB 

H  tbt9tpor  ofr  8ci  Xcifi$dtnw,  As  rdik  rl,  energy,  and  each  man  energizes  About  those 

eloK  Mptfww,  ^  obcleaf*  AAA*  As  Wpa  subiecto,  and  with  those  fineahiea^  for  which 

Kiymu^  Kol  6  hyhv  olir  t^  tlrai,  o&t.  &s  he  hath  thegMsteataffBCtion:  tbenrasioaiH 

vbvU  r\s  yiyovw^  &AA*  &cl  iw  ycy^ci  koX  with  his  hearinff,  about  sounds  harmonknia ; 

^p$.    *^  We  are  not  to  conceive  of  infi-  the  studious,  widi  his  intellect,  about  waX- 

Bite,  as  of  a  posttire  particular  substance,  ters  of  speculation :  and,  in  Iflca  mannsr^ 

fike  a  man  or  a  house ;  but  rather  as  we  each  man  else  of  the  furkms  lorlB  bend*.** 


pronoun 
MiUfal, 


lounce  existence  of  a  day»  or  public    Ethis.  1.  x.  e.  4» 
which  hate  their  essence,  not  as 
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ttuling  are  energies;  and  so  is  elocution,  and  so  is  life  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  call  every  production,  whose  parts  exist  all  at  once, 
and  whose  nature  depends  not  on  a  transition  for  its  essence,  call 
it  a  work,  or  thing  done,  not  an  energy  or  operation.  Thus  a 
house  is  a  work,  a  statue  is  a  work,  and  so  is  a  ship,  and  so  a 
picture. — I  seem,  said  I,  to  comprehend  you. 
^  If,  then,  there  be  no  productions,  said  he,  but  must  be  of  parts, 
either  co-existent  or  successive ;  and  the  one  of  these  be,  as  you 
perceive,  a  work,  and  the  other  be  an  energy ;  it  will  follow, 
there  will  be  no  production,  but  will  be  either  a  work  or  an 
energy. — There  will  not,  said  I. — But  every  art,  said  he,  you 
have  granted,  is  accomplished  and  ended  in  what  it  produces  I — 
I  replied,  I  had. — ^And  there  are  no  productions,  but  works  or 
energies ! — None. 

It  will  follow,  then,  said  he,  that  every  art  will  be  accomplished 
and  ended  in  a  work  or  energy .p 

To  this  I  answered,  that  his  reasoning  I  could  not  impeach ; 


F  The  catue  here  treated  ii  the  fbmiaU 
cflUed  hv  Tarious  names;  the  cI5of,  the 
X^TOf,  tte  ri  ivru,  the  t^  tI  ^p  ttyat,  Vid. 
deal  de  Cant.  Liiig.  Lat  1.  y.  e.  118.  p^ 
232.  IiDpeifeetiim  antem  Qaadi  etc; 

In  the  beginning  of  the  abore-cited 
Ethics,  after  the  author  has  told  us  that 
arery  art,  and  human  action,  tend  to  tome 
good,  or  end;  he  adds,  Atapopd  94  rts 

"'but  there  appean  a  difference  in  nkU: 
for  tome  an  energies;  tome,  over  and  above 
these  energies,  are  certain  works.^  In 
QuintiEan^s  Institutes,  the  same  distinction, 
with  respect  to  the  end  of  arts,  is  mentioned, 
L  il  c.  18.  Vid.  Plat,  in  Dio.  Laert  L  iii. 
c  84.  p.  216.  c  100.  p.  226. 

But  here  perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  if  all 
arts  are  ended  and  accomplished  in  some 
oDoigX  or  work,  and  this  enoigy  or  woric 
bo  almost  universally  that  absent  good, 
toward  which  they  all  tend,  and  for  the 
take  of  which  they  are  all  exerted ;  (for  a 
dance,  which  is  an  energy,  and  a  house, 
which  is  a  work,  are  certain  absent  goods  or 
pleoflares,  for  the  sake  o^  which  certain  arts 
operate;)  if  this  be  allowed,  it  may  be  asked, 
whenee  then  the  difference  between  the 
formal  canse  and  the  final ;  the  final,  as  in 
note  m  it  has  been  already  treated? 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  they  concur 
ad  are  the  saacb  T^  /Ur  yd^  rt  ^crri, 
m1  T^  eS  IrcjBo,  Ir  tffri.  **The  formal 
tanse  and  the  final  are  oaou**  Arist  Nat 
Ante.  L  il  c.  7.  If  they  differ,  it  is  (as 
Joannes  Oranniatictts  obeerres  in  commenl- 
iig  on  this  pboe)  a  difference  rather  in  the 
fne  and  manner  of  our  viewing  them,  than 
in  their  own  essence  and  nature.    It  may 


not  perhaps  be  improper  to  transcribe  his 
own  words :  Tmrrhp  r^  itpi$/jL^  rb  r^Kof 
Kol  rh  cIBos,  rp  <rx^o'ci  fujvp  8ia^^poy,  is 
dj^irroi,  ftol  rip  XP^^¥'  ^^  f^^  fdp  As 

4orlr  Zrw  8^  As  f^  ywofitpow,  cT8of. 
"  The  end  and  the  form  are  numerically  the 
same,  diffieriiig  (as  has  been  said)  in  relation 
only,  and  time.  For  thus  the  same  thii^, 
while  considered  as  in  its  progress  to  com- 
pletion, but  as  not  yet  complete^  is  so  long 
an  end  ;  when  considered  as  actually  com- 
plete, is  no  longer  an  end,  but  a  form.** 
And  thus  is  this  question  one  way  answered, 
by  acknowledging  that  these  two  causes  co- 
incide, and  differ  not  in  their  essence  or  real 
character ;  but  rather  in  ihe  time  and  man- 
ner of  our  contemplatmg  them. 

But  there  is  another  answer,  and  that  is 
derived  from  the  twofold  nature  of  final 
OBttsea.  According  to  this  doctrine,  arts 
have  not  only  a  nearer  and  more  immediate 
end,  (as  a  ship  is  the  end  of  ship-building, 
or  navigating  the  end  of  pilotry,)  but  tbey 
have  a  still  remoter  and  higher  end,  a 
T^Xof  TtXuc^arop^  that  is  to  say,  man, 
human-kind,  or  (in  other  words)  the  utilitv 
or  elegance  of  human  lifo.  Thus  the  Sti^ 
rite:  *E^/«iF  ysb  irih  md  i/ius  r^Aor 
8ix«f  ydp  rh  cv  IrtKa.  **For  we  ourselves 
also  are  In  some  sort  an  end :  for  the  final 
cause  is  twofold.^  Natur.  Auscnlt  L  IL 
c  2.  If^  therefore,  we  have  respect  to  tide 
ultimate  end,  these  two  causes  will  be 
found  to  dififer,  and  be  really  distinct  fitmi 
each  other. 

And  thiis  it  is  that  in  some  re4)ects  they 
agree,  and  in  others  they  differ,  according 
to  the  above  distlnctiont  established  by  this 
philoeophy. 

c  2 
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20  CONCERNING  ART: 

but  that  still  the  distinction  of  work  and  energy  was  what  I  did 
not  well  comprehend. — There  are  several  circumstances,  said  he, 
which  will  serve  sufficiently  to  make  it  clear. — I  begged  he  would 
mention  some. 

Thus,  then,  said  he,  when  the  production  of  any  art  is  an 
energy,  then  the  perfection  of  the  art  can  be  only  perceived 
during  that  energy.  For  instance,  the  perfection  of  a  musician 
is  only  known  while  he  continues  playing.  But  when  the  pro- 
duction of  any  art  is  a  work,  then  is  not  the  perfection  visible 
during  the  energy,  but  only  after  it.  Thus  the  perfection  of  the 
statuary  is  not  seen  during  his  energies  as  a  statuary,  but  when" 
his  eneigies  are  over ;  when  no  stroke  of  the  chisel  is  wanting, 
but  the  statue  is  left  as  the  result  of  all. — It  is  true,  said  I. 

Again,  continued  he,  in  consequence  of  this,  where  the  pror* 
duction  is  an  energy,  there  the  production  is  of  necessity  coeval 
with  the  artist.  For  how  should  the  energy  survive  the  man  ^' 
the  playing  remain  when  the  musician  is  dead !  But  where  the 
production  is  a  work,  then  is  there  no  such  necessity.  The  work 
may  well  remain,  when  the  artist  is  forgotten ;  there  being  no 
more  reason,  that  the  statue  and  the  artist  should  be  coeval, 
than  the  man  and  the  rude  marble,  before  it  received  a  regular 
figure. — You  seem  now,  said  I,  to  have  explained  vourself. 

If,  then,  said  he,  work  and  energy  be  made  intelligible  terms, 
you  cannot  but  perceive  the  truth  of  what  we  before  asserted, 
that  every  art,  according  to  its  genius,  must  needs  be  accom- 
plished in  one  of  these;  that,  except  in  these  two,  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  nothing  else;  and,  consequently,  that  one  of 
these  must  of  necessity  be  its  end. — I  answered,  that  the  rear 
soning  appeared  justly  deduced. — So  much,  then,  replied  he,  for 
the  ending  or  accomplishment  of  art ;  and  so  much  also  for  a 
long,  and,  I  fear,  an  intricate  disquisition. 

V.  He  had  no  sooner  said  this,  than  I  was  beginning  to  ap- 
plaud him ;  especially  on  his  having  treated  a  subject  so  copi- 
ously, started,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  and  without  any  apparent 
Preparation.  But  I  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  interrupted  me, 
y  saying,  that  as  to  my  praises  they  were  more  than  he  de- 
served ;  that  he  could  pretend  to  no  great  merit  for  having  been, 
as  I  called  it,  so  copious,  when  he  had  so  often  before  thought 
on  what  at  present  we  had  beefk  talking. — In  short,  says  he,  to. 
tell  you  a  secret,  I  have  been  a  long  time  amusing  myself  in 
forming  an  essay  upon  this  subject. — I  could  not  here  forbear 
reproaching  him,  for  having  hitherto  concealed  his  intentions. 
My  reproaches  produced  a  sort  of  amicable  controversy,  whicb 
at  length  ended  in  his  offering,  that,  to  make  me  some  amends, 
he  would  now  recite  me  (if  I  pleased)  a  small  fragment  of  the 
piece ;  a  fragment  which  he  had  happened  accidentally  to  have 
about  him.  The  proposal,  on  my  part,  was  willingly  accepted, 
and  without  further  delay  the  papers  were  produced. 
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/  As  to  tlie  performance  itself,,  it  must  be  confessed)  in  point  of 
style,  it  was  somewhat  high  and  florid,  perhaps  even  bordering 
upon. an  excess.  At  the  time  however  of  recital,  this  gave  me 
less  offence,  because  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  the  dryness 
of  what  had  passed  before,  and  in  some  sort  to  sapply  the  place 
<rfan  epilogue  to  our  conference.  Not  however  to  anticipate,  he 
began  reading  as  follows : 

^^O  Art !  thou  distinguishing  attribute  and  honour  of  human 
kind !  who  art  not  only  able  to  imitate  Nature  in  her  graces,  but 
'  (what  is  more)  even  to  adorn  her  with  graces  of  thy  own.^ 
Possessed  of  thee,  the  meanest  genius  grows  deserving,  and  has 
a  just  demand  for  a  portion  of  our  esteem.    Devoid  of  thee,  the 
brightest  of  our  kind  lie  lost  and  useless,  and  are  but  poorly  dis- 
lingnished  from  the  most  despicable  and  base.     When  we  in- 
habited forests  in  common  with  brutes,  nor  otherwise  known 
£t>m  them  than  by  the' figure  of  our  species,  thou  taughtest  us 
to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  our  nature,  and  to  assume  that 
empire  for  which  Providence  intended  us.  Thousands  of  utilities 
owe  their  birth  to  thee ;  thousands  of  elegancies,  pleasures,  and 
joys,  without  which  life  itself  would  be  but  an  insipid  possession. 
^  Wide  and  extensive  is  the  reach  of  thy  dominion.  No  element 
is  there  either  so  violent  or  so  subtle,  so  yielding  or  so  sluggish, 
as  by  the  powers  of  its  nature  to  be  superior  to  thy  direction. 
.Thou  dreadest  not  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  fire,  but  compellest 
4t8  violence  to  be  both  obedient  and  usenil.   By  it  thou  softenest 
-the  stubborn  tribe  of  minerals,  so  as  to  be  formed  and  moulded 
into  shapes  innumerable.     Hence  weapons,  armour,  coin;  and 
previous  to  these,  and  other  thy  works  and  energies,  hence  all 
those  various  tools  and  instruments  which  empower  thee  to 

Eroeeed  to  further  ends  more  excellent.  Nor  is  the  subtle  air 
»s  obedient  to  thy  power,  whether  thou  wiliest  it  to  be  a 
minister  to  our  pleasure,  or  utility.  At  thy  command  it  giveth 
birth  to  sounds,  which  charm  the  soul  with  all  the  powers  of 
harmony.  Under  thy  instruction  it  moves  the  ship  over  seas, 
while  that  yielding  element,  where  otherwise  we  sink,  even  water 
itself  is  by  thee  taught  to  bear  us ;  the  vast  ocean  to  promote 
that  intercourse  of  nations,  which  ignorance  would  imagine  it 
was  destined  to  intercept.  To  say  how  thy  influence  is  seen  on 
'earth,  would  be  to  teach  the  meanest  what  he  knows  already. 
.Suffice  it  but  to  mention  fields  of  arable  and  pasture;  lawns 

'    4  This  aHndes  to  a  capital  distinction  of  rhetoric,  moral  yirtae,  &&,  finish  the  mental. 

art,  taken  from  a  view  of  her  different  Where  she  does  not  finish  nature,  she 

eod&    Art  may  in  some  respects  be  said  to  imitates  her,  as    in    sculpture,   painting, 

"finish  nature ;  m  others,  to  imitate  her.  She  dramatic  poetry,  &c. 


. »  her,  where  nature,  haying  given  the        Aristode  expresses  the  above  sentiment 

powers,  18  of  herself  unable  to  give  them  as  follows:  "OKus  re  ^  r^xtmi  tA  fi^  iwir 

perfection.     It  is  thus  the  gymnastic  arts,  rtXtt,  iv  ^  ^6<ris  AJuwrci  i-wtpydCwecu^ 

dancings  riding  &c.,  finish  the  corporeal  r&  9k  /ufitmu.  Physic.  I.  ii.  c.  8. 
powers;    while  the  suUimer  arts,  logic, 
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22  CONCERNING  ART: 

and  groTes,  and  gardens,  and  plantation^ ;   cottages,  Tillages, 
castles,  towns ;  palaces,  temples,  and  spaoious  cities. 

^^  Nor  does  thy  empire  end  in  subjects  thus  inanimate.  Its 
power  also  extends  through  the  various  race  of  animals,  who 
either  patiently  submit  to  become  thj  slaves,  or  are  sure  to  find 
thee  an  irresistible  foe.  The  faithful  dog,  the  patient  ox,  the 
generous  horse,  and  the  mighty  elephant,  are  content  all  to 
receive  their  instructions  from  thee,  and  readily  to  lend  their 
natural  instincts  or  strength,  to  perform  those  offices  which  thy 
occasions  call  for.  If  there  be  found  any  species  which  are 
serviceable  when  dead,  thou  suggestest  the  means  to  investigate 
and  take  them.  If  any  be  so  savage  as  to  reftise  being  tamed, 
or  of  natures  fierce  enough  to  venture  an  attack,  thou  teachest 
us  to  scorn  their  brutal  rage ;  to  meet,  repel,  pursue,  and 
conquer. 

^'  And  such,  0  Art !  is  thy  amazing  influence,  when  thou  art 
employed  only  on  these  inferior  subjects ;  on  natures  inanimate, 
or,  at  best,  irrational.  But  whenever  thou  choosest  a  subject 
more  noble,  and  settest  to  the  cultivating  of  Mind  itself,  then  it 
is  thou  becomest  truly  amiable  and  divine ;  the  ever-flowing 
source  of  those  sublimer  beauties  of  which  no  subject  but  Mind 
alone  is  capable.  Then  it  is  thou  art  enabled  to  exhibit  to  man- 
kind the  admired  tribe  of  poets  and  of  orators ;  the  sacred  train 
of  patriots  and  of  heroes ;  the  godlike  list  of  philosophers  and 
legislators ;  the  forms  of  virtuous  and  equal  polities,  where  pri- 
vate wel&re  is  made  the  same  with  public ;  where  crowds  them- 
selves prove  disinterested  and  brave,  and  virtue  is  made  a  national 
and  po{>ular  characteristic. 

^^  Hail !  sacred  source  of  all  these  wonders !  Thyself  instruct 
me  to  praise  thee  worthily,  through  whom,  whatever  we  do  is 
done  with  elegance  and  beauty ;  without  whom,  what  we  do  is 
ever  graceless  and  deformed.  Venerable  power !  By  what  name 
shall  I  address  thee !  Shall  I  call  thee  Ornament  of  Mind ;  or 
art  thou  more* truly  Mind  itself!  It  is  Mind  thou  art,  most 
perfect  Mind ;  not  rude,  untaught,  but  fair  and  polished :  in 
such  thou  dwellest,  of  such  thou  art  the  form ;  nor  is  it  a  thing 
more  possible  to  separate  thee  from  such,  than  it  would  be  to 
separate  thee  from  thy  own  existence.^ 

My  good  friend  was  now  arrived  to  a  very  exalted  pitch,  and 
was  pursuing  his  panegyric  with  great  warmth  and  fluency, 
when  we  entered  the  suburbs,  our  walk  being  near  finished. 
The  people,  as  we  went  along,  began  to  look  at  us  with  surprise ; 
which  I,  who  was  less  enfiraged,  having  leisure  to  observe,  thought 
it  was  proper  to  admonish  my  friend,  that  he  should  ffive  over. 
He  immediately  ceased  reading ;  put  his  papers  up ;  and  thanked 
me  for  stopping  him  at  so  seasonable  a  time. 

VI.  What  remained  of  our  discourse  passed  off*  with  less 
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rapture,  and  was,  indeed,  no  more  than  a  kind  of  short  recapitu- 
lation. 

He  observed  to  me,  that  our  inquiries  had  ftimished  out  an 
answer  to  four  different  questions.  For  thus,  said  he,  if  it  be 
asked  us.  What  Art  is !  We  have  to  answer,  "  It  is  an  habitual 
power  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of  some  effect,  according 
to  a  system  of  various  and  well-approved  precepts.'"  If  it  be 
asked  us.  On  what  subject  art  operates  ?  We  can  answer,  **  On  a 
contingent  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to 
influence.^  If  it  be  asked  us.  For  what  reason,  for  the  sake  of 
what,  art  operates !  We  may  reply,  ^^  For  the  sake  of  some  absent 
good,  relative  to  human  life,  and  attainable  by  man,  but  superior 
to  his  natural  and  uninstructed  faculties.^  Lastly,  if  it  be  asked. 
Where  it  is  the  operations  of  art  end  ?  We  may  say,  "  Either  in 
some  energy,  or  in  some  work."^ 

He  added,  that  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  the  imputation  of 
pedantry,  he  could  be  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  we  had  been 
considering  art,  with  respect  to  those  four  causes,  so  celebrated 
once  among  professors  in  the  schools.  By  these,  upon  inquiry,  I 
found  that  he  meant  certain  causes,  called  the  efficient,'  the 
material,*  the  final,'  and  the  formal.'* 


•  Page  11. 
'  Page  16. 

•  Thai  ia  to  say,  t^  ku^w,  ^  *TAij,  rh 

Urns  Seneca,  in  hit  65th  epistle :  Causom 
Amtotelef  patat  tribns  media  did  Prima, 
inqait,  caaaa  est  ipsa  materia,  sine  qua 
nihil  potest  efficL  Secnnda,  opifex.  Tertia, 
forma  quae  nnicnique  operi  imponitor,  tan- 
onam  statuae ;  nam  hanc  Aristoteles  idos 
(fIBof)  Tocat  Quarta  qnoqne,  inqnit,  hia 
■ooedit,  propositiim  totaoa  opens. 

Quid  ait  hoc,  aperiaoL  JE»  prima  statoae 
canaa  est:  nnnquam  enim  fitcta  easet,  niai 
fdiaset  id,  ex  quo  ea  funderetor,  docere- 
tnrre.  Secnnda  cauaa,  artifez  est :  non  po- 
toiaaet  enim  ks  illnd  in  habitom  statosB 
figonui,  nisi  acoessissent  peritse  manos. 
Tertia  canaa  est  forma :  neque  enim  atatua 
lata  Doryphoros  ant  Diadumenos  Tocaretur, 
nisi  base  ilH  esset  impressa  fodes.  Quarta 
causa  est,  fodendi  propositum:  nam  nisi 
hoc  fhisset,  foeta  non  esset  Quid  est  pro- 
positum? Quod  iuTitavit  artificem,  quod 
ille  secutus  fecit.  Vel  pecunia  est  hoc,  si 
Tenditnrus  fobricavit ;  rel  gloria,  si  laboravit 
in  nomen  ;  vel  religio,  si  donum  templo 
paravit  Ergo  et  haec  causa  est,  propter 
qoam  fit.  ^  non  putas  inter  cansaa  mcti 
operis  numerandnm,  quo  remote  foctum  non 
esset 

Aristotle^s  own  words  are  as  follow: 
'Emi  fthf  ofr  rpoirw  a^ior  Xrycroi  rh  i\ 


rov  Mptdrros^  icoi  6  Apyvpos  r^s  ^ttUiff, 
KtCt  T^  ro^m¥  y4rn,  AWotf  S^  rb  ^IdoSf 
iral  T^  wapdZttyjia'  rovro  8*  4irrhf  6  xAyos 
6  rov  r\  Ijw  fiyai,  ircU  rh  ro^w  yani' 
otop  Tov  9ik  TOffSuf  rd  S^  irp^s  Ir,  jhU 
t\ms  6  ipiBfihsj  Kol  rd  fi4fiii  rd  iy  r^ 
KSy^,  "Erx,  SBw  ^  i^x^  r^s  /ArrofioKiit 
^  wfi^ni,  ^  ^  r^s  iip€fi-fia'§mr  mov  i  fioin 
Afwros,  tdriov  koX  t  mrr^  rmi  rdiofav 
Kol  tXms  rh  woiovy  rov  irotovfi4yov^  koX  rh 
firrafidXXMP  rov  firrafiaXXofi^wov,  *^i, 
its  rh  r4\os'  rovro  9*  ivrl  rh  oZ  Inita* 
otoy  rov  w^ptwarety  ^  ftyttta'  8id  r\  yiip 
wtptvwru;  ^tift^y  lya  iytabmy  icol  cMr- 
Tcs  offrwr,  oUfMBa  inroi^Kwai  rh  cBhwy, 
**  In  one  manner  that  may  be  called  a 
cause,  out  of  which,  existing  as  a  part  of  it, 
any  thing  is  made  or  compounded.  Thna 
is  brass  the  cause  of  a  statue,  silver  of  a 
cup,  and  so  also  the  higher  genera,  in  which 
these  are  included,  [as  metid,  the  eenns  in- 
cluding^ brass  and  nlver ;  body,  we  genua 
including  metal,  &c  &c.]  In  another  way, 
the  form  and  exemplar  of  any  thing  is  its 
cause  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the 
definition,  the  detail  or  narratire  of  its 
essence,  [that  which,  chancterising  it  to  be 
such  a  particular  thing,  distinguishes  it  firom 
aU  thinffs  else,]  and  of  this  definition  the 
several  higher  genera.  Thus  the  cause  of 
the  diapason,  or  octave,  is  the  pronortion  of 
two  to  one  ;  and  more  generally  Uian  that, 
is  number;  and  is  moreover  the  several 
parts,  out  of  which  this  definition  is  formed. 
Add  to  this  cause,  that  other,  firom  whence 
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But  here,  without  further  explaiuinfif,  he  begged  for  the  present 
that  we  might  conclude,  being  sufficiently,  as  he  said,  fatigued 
with  the  length  of  what  had  passed  already.  The  request  was 
reasonable,  I  could  not  but  own ;  and  thus  ended  our  oonverea^ 
tion,  and  soon  after  it  our  walk. 

the  original  principle  of  change,  or  of  ceatiog  canse,  for  the  nke  of  which  the  thiag  it 

to  chaiige ;  as,  for  instance,  the  person  who  done.     Thus  the  cause  of  exercising  is 

deliberates,  is  the  caase  of  that  which  re-  health.    For  if  it  be  asked.  Why  does  he 

salts  from  such  deliberation ;  the  fiither  is  use  exercise  ?    We  say.  To  preserve  his 

ihe  canse  of  the  son  ;  and,  in  general,  the  health :  and  hating  sud  thus  much,  we 

efficient,  of  the  thin^  efiected ;  the  power  think  we  have  given  the  proper  cansoi.^ 

changing,  of  the  thing  changed.    Besides  Arist  Natnr.  Anscolt  L  ii  c  3. 

these  causes,  there  is  that  also  which  is  See  also  p.  20. 
considered  as  the  end ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
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MUSIC,  PAINTING,  AND  POETRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTBODUOTION.      DESIGN  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THI  WHOLE. 
PBBPABATION  FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  CHAPTEBS. 

Aix  arts  haye  tliis  in  common,  that  they  respect  human  life. 
Some  contribute  to  its  necessities,  as  medicine  and  agriculture ; 
others  to  its  elegance,  as  music,  painting,  and  poetry. 

Ifow,  with  ree^>ect  to  these  two  different  species,  the  necessary 
arts  seem  to  have  been  prior  in  time;*  if  it  be  probable,  that 


*  Tbe  foDowing  extract  from  a  manih 
•cript  of  Phfloponus  may  help  to  shew  the 
compaiatiTe  priority  of  arts  and  sdencesi 
by  ihewinff  (aocoiding  to  this  anthor)  the 
order  of  uieir  reriTM  in  a  new-formed 
feoeiety.  Such  society  he  sarooses  to  have 
arisen  from  scattered  indiTidnals  again  as- 
aemUing  themselTes,  after  foimer  societies 
had,  by  Tarions  incidents  of  war,  frmine, 
inimdaiion,  and  the  like,  been  ^ssipated 
and  destroyed. 

Hairing  spoken  of  the  effects  of  Denca- 
lion^s  flood,  be  proceeds  as  follows :  Odroi 

rptt^Ur,  ^irfmur  ^^  &rwyin|s  rk  wp6s 

•w^p^,  %  ri  TowvTW  &XAe*  leoi  ^ieiiXc<ra9 
T^  roMwrip  htiMwoM  co^itoff  riiy  fit  rk 
iuwyiUM  TOP  filov  rh  XiwirtX^s  4^€vpUrKov- 
ear,  md  010^^  r^  hrtwtroriK^a, 

lUXtw  hr€w6fi<raM  riyyaSf  its  ^1K^  ^ 

....  ihro^/iOtf^o'iy  'A^nfi, 
•ft  /i^ror  T^  M^XP*^  ^'  <^  ^^^  3^  AmI^- 
Ktis  IffrmfUwaSt  a\X^  md  fi^XP*  ^^^  koKov 
Ktd  itar§Uv  irptHohaoM*  urn  rovro  mUiy 

iro^f  1ipap€  rdttrmyt 

Lit  ciUrs  ffo^bis  .... 
.Aro^il^DM^rjr^i  r  *Atf^f  elver,  ^cl  iik 


To^vF  htl^ouw  M^por, 

ndXat,   iartfi\€i^  wphs   rk   xoKtruek 

Td  trwurrmrra  rhs  ir^Xtiy*  md  ra^i|r 
ird\ty  T^y  iwittouof  vo^ioM  MXc<rar* 
roMvroi  ykp  ^9p  ol  hwrk  co^t^  xoXtrueks 
ratks  kperis  cdp^rrcy. 

tXra  Xonr^r,  68^  vpoli^rrcf ,  md  hr^  abrk 

itpti^ki^v  ^^ir,  md  To^^  ^UbucAr^pow 
pmrudiv  iicdKttrtaf  Butptop,  icol  vo^olrs 
rohs  tV  Toia^Tiyr  furtwras  vk^i^v. 

Tf Xcirroibr  8*  ^*  odrib  Xoathv  tlf6wrap 
rk  BfTdf  K0X  tirtpitia'fuaf  ic«d  kfurafikfirti 
vorrcAivf,  icol  i^r  ro^«r  TvdviP  mpmrdr 
TfiP  ^o^Uuf  inf6fiaiirap» 

**  These,  therefore,  that  were  thus  left,  not 
having  whence  they  conld  support  them- 
sdves,  bc«an  throng^  necessity  to  contriTe 
things  rektiTe  to  immediate  want,  sach  as 
the  grinding  of  com  bj  mills,  or  the  sowing 
it,  or  something  else  of  like  kind ;  and  Boch 
(Bontriyanoe,  discovering  what  was  oondaciTe 
to  the  necessaries  of  lifo^  they  called  wisdom ; 
and  him  a  wise  man,  who  had  been  the 
coiitnver. 

**  Again,  they  contrived  arts  (as  Homer 
says) 

By  pree^  qf  Mmerva  ; 
that  4S,  not  only  those  arU  that  stop  at  the 
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men  consulted  how  to  live  and  to  support  themselves,  before 
they  began  to  deliberate  how  to  render  life  agreeable.    Nor  is 


necessity  of  life,  bnt  those  also  that  advance 
as  &r  as  the  fiur  and  elegant :  and  this,  too, 
they  called  wisdom ;  and  the  inventor,  a 
wise  man.    Thns  the  poet: 

Thtwark 
^Twat  a  wm  artidfranCd^  hit  wisdom  taught 
By  precepis  of  Minerva. 
The  hist  woids  are  added,  becanse,  firom  the 
transcendence  of  the  inventions,  they  re- 
ferred their  contrivance  to  a  divinity. 

**  Again,  they  tamed  their  eyes  to  matters 
political,  and  found  oat  laws,  and  the  se- 
veral tldngs  that  oonstitate  cities,  or  civil 
communities:  and  this  contrivance  in  its 
turn  they  called  wisdom,  and  of  this  sort 
were  those  celebrated  seven  wise  men,  the 
inventors  of  certain  virtues  political. 

^  After  this,  still  advandnff  in  a  road, 
they  proeeeded  to  corporeal  substances,  and 
to  natare,  their  efficient  canst ;  and  tkia 
speculation,  by  a  more  specific  name,  they, 
c»Ued  natural  ^peculation,  and  those  persons 
wise,  who  pursued  such  inquiries. 

**  Last  of  all,  they  attained  even  to 
beings  divine,  sopmmnndaae,  and  wholly 
nndutngeaUe ;  and  the  knowled^  of  these 
they  niuned  the  most  excellent  wisdom.** 

A  few  observations  on  this  important 
passage  may  not  perhaps  be  improper. 

Our  first  obserration  is,  that  though  we 

ve  it  from  Philoponus,  yet  is  it  by  him 
M  he  infoims  us)  taken  from  a  woik  of 
Aristodes,  an  ancient  Peripatetic,  entitled, 
IIcpl  ^iXoiro^laSf  '^Concerning  Philosophy.** 
Some,  indeed,  have  conjectured,  that  £or 
Aiistoclea,  we  ought  to  read  Aristotelea, 
because  the  last  published  a  work  under 
this  title,  which  he  quotes  himself  in  his 
treatise  De  Aftima.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  extract  itself  is  valuaUe,  not  only  for 
its  matter,  but  for  being  the  fragment  of  a 
treatise  now  no  longer  extant. 

Our  next  observatbn  is,  that  by  **  matters 
political,**  in  the  third  paraffraph,  the  author 
means,  not  the  first  associations  of  mankind, 
for  these  were  prior  to  almost  every  thing 
else,  and  were  not  referable  to  art,  but  to 
the  innate  impolae  of  the  social  prineipU: 
he  meana,  oa  the  eontniy,  those  more  exr 
quiaite  and  artificial  forms,  given  to  socieCics 
already  eitablished,  in  order  to  render  them 
happy,  and  rescue  and  preserve  them  from 
tyrannic  power.  Such  was  the  polity  given 
1^  Lycuigus  to  the  LaoedsBmonians,  by 
Solon  to  the  Athenians,  by  Numa  to  the 
Romans,  &c  Those  great  and  good  men, 
in  meditating  their  insdtutiens,  had  the 
same  sentiment  with  Alcidamas,  according 
to  that  neUe  fragment  ef  his,  preserved 
in  the  scholiast  upon  Aristotle^s  Rhetoric, 


t 


loDXoy  ^  ^icis  vctro/i}ir«y,  **  God  hath  sent 
forth  all  men  free;  natare  hath  made  no 
man  a  slave.** 

Onr  third  observation  is,  that  by  ^the 
most  excellent  sdenoe,**  in  the  last  pangnph, 
is  meant  the  science  of  causes,  and,  above 
all  others,  of  causes  efficient  and  foial,  as 
these  necessarily  imply  pervading  reason, 
and  supeiintendUng  wiadeniu  This  science, 
as  men  were  natinally  led  to  it  frvm  the 
contemphition  of  effects,  which  effects  w«m 
the  tribe  of  beings  natural  or  physical,  waa, 
from  being  thus  subsequent  to  these  phy- 
sical inquiries,  called  met^hysical ;  bnt 
with  a  view  to  itself  and  the  transeendeot 
eminence  of  its  object,  was  more  properir 
called  ^  vpi^ni  f  iXo<ro^a,  **  the  first  pluh 
losophy.** 

Out  faurtk  obsentttion  is  on  the  order  of 
these  inventions ;  namely,  arts  neoessaiy, 
1^  el^^t,  arts  politicalt  seifBoe  phy- 
sical, science  metaphysical ;  in  all,  fiv« 
habits,  or  modes  of  wisdom.  Tlie  necessary 
arts  it  is  evident  most  on  all  aoooonta  haw 
come  first  When  theae  were  opc^  estar- 
blished,  the  transition  to  the  elegant  was 
easy  and  obvious.  Inventions  of  necessity; 
by  the  supeiadditions  of  despatch,  fiunlity, 
and  the  like,  soon  ripened  into  inventions 
of  convenience ;  and  again  these,  having  in 
their  very  natare  a  certain  beauty  and 
grace,  eanly  suggested  inventions  of  part 
and  simple  elegance. 

That  the  legislators,  though  in  rank  and 
genius  fitf  superior  to  all  natonl  pkil»- 
aophers,  should  come  before  them  in  point 
of  time,  is  owing  to  the  satire  of  their 
subject,  which  had  a  more  immediate  eon- 
nection  with  man,  and  human  happineasu 
It  was  not,  indeed,  till  sepieties  irere 
tiioroughly  established,  and  peaee  had  baoii 
well  securod  both  intanally  and  externally, 
that  men  had  leisure,  or  even  indinatioo, 
to  reflect  on  the  objects  round  them,  er  to 
recognise  that  vast  mansion  in  whiok  they 
found  thems^ves  wasting. 

Lastly,  as  the  tremen^Nis  part  ef  phjr* 
sical  events  lad  weak  minds,  who  eo«ld  not 
resolve  them,  into  &e  abyss  of  daik  and 
dreary  superstition ;  so  those  of  the  sane 
kind,  which  had  beauty  and  order,  being  in 
their  turn  equally  striking,  and  equally  ob- 
jects of  admiiation,  kd  strong  and  generooi 
minds  into  prindplee  the  very  reverse. 
They  conceived  it  probable,  as  their  own 
views  were  limited,  that,  even  where  bean^ 
and  order  were  not  to  them  apparent,  they 
mip^ht  still  in  others*  visws  have  a  most  reu 
existence.  Further,  as  these  obeervtrs  eoold 
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thitf,  indeed,  vnoonfirmed  by  &ot,  there  being  no  nation  known 
so  barbarous  and  ignorant,  as  where  the  rudiments  of  these  ne- 
cessary arts  are  not  in  some  degree  cultivated.  And  hence  pos* 
sibly  they  may  appear  to  be  the  more  excellent  and  worthy,  as 
having  claim  to  a  preference,  derived  from  their  seniority. 

The  arts,  however,  of  elegance  cannot  be  said  to  want  pre- 
tensions, if  it  be  true,  that  nature  framed  us  for  something  more 
than  mere  existence.  Nay,  further,^  if  well-being  be  clearly 
preferable  to  mere-being,  and  this  without  it  be  but  a  thing  oon* 
temptible,  they  may  have  reason  perhaps  to  aspire  even  to  a 
superiority.    But  enough  of  this ;  to  come  to  our  purpose. 

II.  The  design  of  this  discourse  is  to  treat  of  music,  paintiug, 
and  poetry ;  to  consider  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they 
differ ;  and  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  excellent  than  Uie 
other  two. 

In  enteriug  upon  this  inquiry,  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that 
the  mind  is  mode  conscious  of  the  natural  world  and  its  affections, 
and  of  other  minds  and  their  affections,  by  the  several  organs  of 
the  senses.^  By  the  same  organs,  these  arts  exhibit  to  the  mind 
^  imitations,  and  imitate  either  parts  or  affections  of  this  natural 
world,  or  else  the  passions,  energies,  and  other  affections  of 
minds.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  these  arts 
and  nature ;  that  nature  passes  to  the  percipient  through  all  the 


pereeive  nothing  done  either  by  themselTeB, 
or  those  of  their  own  q>ecie8,  which,  if  it 
In  the  least  aspired  to  utility,  or  b^uty, 
was  not  necessarily  the  effect  of  a  conscious 
and  inteOigent  cause,  they  were,  from  the 
■operior  utility  and  beauty  of  physical 
tSkcta,  induced  to  infer  a  conscious  and  in- 
telligent cause  of  these,  &r  superior  to 
themselTes ;  a  eanee,  which  from  the  uni- 
TersaUty  of  these  events,  as  well  as  from 
their  union  and  sympathy,  was  not,  as  are 
the  sons  of  men,  a  multitude  of  limited 
M,  but  a  simple  cause,  universal  and 
,  a  cause,  too,  which,  from  the  never- 
(  of  its  events,  was  not,  like  the  same 
I  beings,  an  intermittent  cause,  but  a 
CBMO,  ever  operating,  ever  in  energy. 

We  aee,  therefore,  the  reason  why  this 
iist  pfailoao^hy  was  subsequent  in  point  of 
ime  to  physical  speculation,  and  why  of 
cMDie  to  the  other  habits  or  modes  of 
wisdem  hoe  enumerated,  though  in  its 
own  dignity  and  importance  ftur  superior  to 
theraaU. 

Our  fifth  observation  is,  that  as  a  nation 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfection, 
wfaich  is  in  the  frdl  possession  of  all  these 
habits,  or  modes  of  wisdom  ;  so  those  na- 
tions are  nearest  to  perfection,  that  possess 
them  in  the  greatest  number,  or  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  maturity. 


A  man  of  ingenuity  might,  find  ntioiial 
amusement  from  this  qteculation,  by  com- 
paring the  same  nation,  as  to  these  matters, 
either  with  itself  in  difibrent  periods,  or 
with  its  neighbours  in  the  same  periods, 
either  past  or  present.  He  might,  for  ex- 
ample, compare  ancient  Britain  with  an- 
cient Greece ;  present  Britain  with  present 
Greece;  Britain  in  the  age  of  cmsadei, 
with  Britain  in  the  age  of  Elimbeth ;  pre- 
sent Britain  with  her  colonies,  with  Italy, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  enlightened  coun- 
tries ;  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Barbaiy,  Ac 
But  this  we  leave,  as  foreign  to  our  woric, 
and  diawing  us  into  a  theory,  which  merits 
a  better  place  than  an  eeoasienal  note. 

^  Oh  rh  (fjw  W9pi  nXittgm  vonfr^, 

Pkt  in  Critene. 
«  To  ezpfauB  seme  fiiture  observatioBS, 
it  will  be  proser  here  to  mnaik,  that  the 
mind  from  tliess  materials  thus  bfovgkt 
together,  and  firom  its  own  openUions  on 
them,  and  in  eonseqaenoe  of  thsro,  becomes 
fraught  with  ideas ;  and  that  many  minds 
BO  fraught,  by  a  sort  of  compact  assigning 
to  each  idea  some  sound  to  be  its  mark 
or  symbol,  were  ihe  first  inventors  and 
founders  of  language.  See  Hennes,  lib.  iaL 
cap.  3,4. 
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senses;  whereas  these  arts  use  onl^  two  of  them,  that  of  seeing 
and  that  of  hearing.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  sensible  obiect^ 
or  media,  through  which  they  imitate/  can  be  such  only  as 
these  two  senses  are  framed  capable  of  perceiving ;  and  these 
media  are  motion,  sound,  colour,  and  figure. 

Painting,  having  the  eye  for  its  organ,  cannot  be  conceived  to 
imitate,  but  through  the  media  of  visible  objects.  And  further, 
its  mode  of  imitating  being  always  motionless,  there  must  be 
subtracted  from  these  the  medium  of  motion.  It  remains,  then, 
that  colour  and  figure  are  the  only  media  through  which  painting 
imitates. 

Music,  passing  to  the  mind  through  the  organ  of  the  ear,  can 
imitate  only  by  sounds  and  motions. 

.Poetry,  havmg  the  ear  also  for  its  organ,  as  far  as  words  are 
considered  to  be  no  more  than  mere  sounds,  can  go  no  further  in 
imitating,  than  may  be  performed  by  sound  and  motion.  But 
then,  as  these  its  sounds  stand  by  compact  for  the  various  ideas,* 
with  which  the  mind  is  fraught,  it  is  enabled  by  this  means  to 
imitate,  as  far  as  language  can  express ;  and  that  it  is  evident 
will,  in  a  manner,  include  all  things. 

•^iTNow  from  hence  may  be  seen,  how  these  arts  agree,  and  how 
they  differ. 

They  ame,  by  being  all  mimetic  or  imitative. 

They  differ,  as  they  imitate  by  different  media :  painting,  by 
figure  and  colour ;  music,  by  sound  and  motion ;  painting  and 
music,  by  media  which  are  natural ;  poetry,  for  the  greatest  part, 
by  a  medium  which  is  artificial.^.  - 

III.  As  to  that  art,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  most  excellent 
of  the  three,  it  must  be  observed,  that  among  these  various 
media  of  imitating,  some  will  naturally  be  more  accurate,  some 
less ;  some  will  best  imitate  one  subject,  some  another.  Again, 
among  the  number  of  subjects  there  will  be  naturally  also  a 
difference  as  to  merit  and  demerit.    There  will  be  some  sublime, 

'  To  prerent  confnuon,  it  muBt  be  ob-        *  See  note  e,  page  27. 
^erred,  toat  in  all  these  arts  there  is  a  dif-        '  A  figure  painted,  or  a  compotition  of 

ference  between  the  aentible  media,  through  musical  sounds,  haye  always  a  natural  re- 

which  they  imitate,  and  the  subjects  imi-  lation  to  that  of  which  they  are  intended 

tated.    The  sensible  media,  through  which  to  be  the  resemblance.    But  a  descriptioa 

they  imitate,  must  be  always  rdative  to  in  words  has  nrdy  any  such  natural  rda- 

that  sense,  by  which  the  particular  art  ap-  tion  to  the  seyeral  ideas,  of  whidi  those 

plies  to  the  mind ;  but  the  subject  imitated  words  are  the  symbols.    None,  therefore, 

may  be  foreign  to  that  sense,  and  beyond  underetand  tiie  description,  but  those  who 

the  power  of  its  perception.    Paintinff,  for  speak   the   language.     On   the  contrary, 

instance,  (as  is  shewn  in  this  chapter,)  has  musical  and  picture>imitations  are  intelli- 

no  sensible  media,  through  which  it  operates,  gible  to  all  men. 

except  colour  and  figure :  but  as  to  sub-        Why  it  is  said,  that  poetry  is  not  uni- 

jects,  it  may  have  motions,  sounds,  moral  yersally,  but  only   for    the  greater  put 

afEections,  and  actions ;  none  of  which  are  artificial,  see  below,  chap,  iii^  where  what 

^ther  coloun  or  figures,  but  whic^  how-  natural  force  it  has,  is  examined  and  esti- 

erer,  are  all  capable  of   being   imitated  mated, 
through  them.    See  chap.  ii.  notes  i,  j^  k. 
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aod  86ine  low ;  some  cojhous,  and  some  short ;  some  pathetic, 
and  others  void  of  passion ;  some  formed  to  instruct,  and  others 
not  capable  of  it. 

Now  from  these  two  drcnmstances,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
accuracy  of  the  imitation,  and  the  merit  of  the  subject  imitated, 
the  question,  concerning  which  art  is  most  excellent,  must  be 
tried  and  determined. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  done,  without  a  detail  of  particulars, 
that  so  there  may  be  formed,  on  every  part,  just  and  accurate 
comparisons. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  painting. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  PAINTING  IMITATES.      ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH 
MUSIC  IMITATES,       COMPARISON  OP  MUSIC  WITH  PAINTING. 

<3^HB  fittest  subjects  for  painting,  are  all  such  things  aud  incidents 
as  are  peculiarlv  characterized  by  figure  and  colour.  ^X 

Of  this  kind  are  the  whole  mass  of  things  inanimate  and 
vegetable;^  such  as  flowers,  fruits,  buildings,  landscapes:  the 
various  tribes  of  animal  figures ;  such  as  birds,  beasts,  herds, 
flocks:  the  motions  and  sounds  peculiar  to  each  animal  species. 
when  accompanied  with  configurations,  which  are  obvious  and 
remarkable:^  the  human  body  in  all  its  appearances,  (as  male, 
female ;  youn^,  old ;  handsome,  ugly,)  and  in  all  its  attitudes, 
(as  lying,  sitting,  standing,  &c.:)  the  natural  sounds  peculiar 
to  the  human  species,  (such  as  crying,  laughing,  hallooing,  &c.:^) 

t  Fage  2S.  '      motionB  as  the  iwiniming  of  many  kinds  of 

^  The  reason  is,  that  these  things  are    fish,  or  in  such  sounds  as  the  purring  of  a 

afanost  wholly  known  to  us  by  their  colour    cat,  because  here  is  no  such  special  con« 

and  figure :  besides,  they  are  as  motionless,    figuration  to  be  perceived.    Homer,  in  his 

lor  the  most  part,  in  nature,  as  in  the  imi-    shield,  describing  the  picture  of  a  buU 

seised  by  two  lions,  says  of  the  bull,  h  8^ 


'  Instanees  of  tlus  kind  are  the  flying  fuucpii  fi^fivnifs  *EXjcrro^  '^he,  bellowing 

•f  hiids,  the  galloping  of  horses,  the  roaring  loudly,  was  dragged  along.^    Where  Eus- 

•f  Kona,  the  crowing  of  cocks:  and  the  tathius,  in  commenting  on  this  bellowing, 

IS,  thAt  thoiq[fa  to  paint  motion  or  says,  &s  ^S^Xov  r^  xAfMri^  **m  he  (the 


be  impossiMe,  yet  the  motions  and  bi^)  made  manifiwt  (in  the  picture)  by 

sounds  here  mentioned  hating  an  immediate  his  figure  or  attitude.**   Bust,  m  J.  2.  p. 

and  natnnl  connection  with  a  certain  visible  1 224. 

eeiifi|;«iBtion  of  ike  parts,  ihe  mind,  firom  J  The  reason  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 

a  prospect  of  this  configuration,  conceives  given  in  the  note  immediately  preceding: 

iBsensiUy  that  whidi  is  concomitant ;  and  and  by  the  same  rule,  the  observation  must 

henoe  it  is,  that,  by  a  sort  of  fidhicy,  the  be  confined  to  natural  sounds  only.    In 

sounds  and  motions  appear  to  be  painted  language,  few  of  the  q>eakers  know  the 

also.    On  the  contraiy,  not  so  in  such  configiuationB  which  attend  it 
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all  energiM)  passions,  and  affections  of  the  soul,  being  in  any 
degree  more  intense  or  riolent  than  ordinary:^  all  actions  and 
events,  whose  integrity  or  wholeness  depends  upon  a  short  and 
self-evident  succession  of  incidents ;  *  or  if  the  succession  be  ex- 
tended, then  such  actions,  at  least,  whose  incidents  are  all  along^ 
during  that  succession,  similar:"*  all  actions  which,  being  quali* 
fied  as  above,  open  themselves  into  a  large  variety  of  circum- 
stances, concurring  all  in  the  same  point  of  time:**  all  actions 
which  are  known,  and  known  universally,  rather  than  actions 
newly  invented,  or  known  but  to  few.** 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  subjects  of  painting. 

IL<tn  musiC)  the  fittest  subjects  of  imitation  are  all  such  things 
and  incidents  as  are  most  eminently  characterized  by  motion  and 
sound.P   > 

Motion  may  be  either  slow  or  swifl,  even  or  uneven,  broken 

variety ;  the  greater  niBO,  in  prqMrtion,  the 
beauty  and  perfection.  Noble  instances  of 
this  are  the  pictures  above  mentioned  in 
note  k.    See    Aristot  Poet  c  7.    'O  9i 

ft^p,  etc  See  also  ChaiacteristicB,  vol.  i. 
p.  U3.  and  Bosso,  book  L  c  16.  VAchille 
d'Homere  est  si  grand,  &c 

^  The  reason  is,  that  a  picture  being  (as 
has  been  said)  bat  a  point  or  instant  in  a 
story  well  known,  the  spectator's  memory 
will  snpply  the  previous  and  the  subsequent: 
but  this  cannot  be  done  where  such  know- 
ledge is  wanting.  And  therefore  it  may  be 
justly  questioned,  whether  the  most  cele- 
brated subjects,  borrowed  by  painting  from 
history,  would  have  been  any  of  them  in« 
telligible  through  the  medium  of  painting 
only,  supposing  history  to  have  been  silent, 
and  to  have  given  no  additional  informa* 
tion. 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  Horace,  con- 
formably to  this  reasoning,  recommends, 
even  to  poetic  imitation,  a  known  ttary  be- 
fore an  unknown : 

7^19110 
ReeUm  lUtuntm  carmen  iedtieh  m  aetm^ 
Q^tam  H  prpfnru  ignata^Uidkiaqm  pr^MU, 
Art  Poet  V.  128. 

And,  indeed,  at  the  being  understood  to 
others,  either  hearers  or  spectators,  seems 
to  be  a  conunon  nquidta  to  all  mimetie 
arts  whatever,  (for  to  those  who  UBdemtaai 
them  not,  they  are  in  fret  no  mhnetic  arti,) 
it  Mows,  that  perspicuity  tttutl  bo  essentiil 
to  them  all ;  and  that  no  pradent  artiat 
would  neglect,  if  it  were  possible,  any  just 
advantage  to  obtain  this  end.  Now  thert 
can  be  no  advantage  greater  than  the  noto- 
riety of  the  subject  imitated. 

P  Page  28. 


^  The  reason  is  still  of  the  same  kind, 
vis.  from  their  visible  effects  on  the  body : 
they  naturally  produce  either  to  the  counte- 
nance a  particukr  redness  or  paleness,  or  a 
particular  modification  of  its  muscles,  or  else 
to  the  limbs  a  particuUr  attitude.  Now  all 
these  effects  are  solely  referable  to  colour 
and  figure,  the  two  grand  sensible  media 
peculiar  to  painting.  See  Raphael's  cartoons 
of  St  Paul  at  Athens,  and  of  his  striking 
the  sorcerer  Elymas  blind :  see  also  the 
crucifixion  of  P(3ycrates,  and  the  sufierings 
of  the  consul  Regulus,  both  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

*  For,  of  necessity,  every  picture  is  a 
punetum.  iemporit^  or  **  instant*^ 

*  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  stoifn  at  sea ; 
whose  incidents  of  vision  may  be  neariy  all 
included  in  foaming  waves,  a  dark  sky, 
ships  out  of  their  erect  posture,  and  men 
hanging  upon  the  ropes:  or  as  a  battle ; 
which,  from  beginning  to  end,  presents  no- 
thing else  than  blood,  fire,  smoke,  and  dis- 
order. Now  such  events  may  be  well 
imitated  all  at  once ;  for  how  long  soever 
Ihey  last,  they  are  but  repetitions  of  the 
aame.  Nidas,  the  painttr,  recommended 
orach  the  same  subjects,  viz.  a  sea-fight,  or 
a  land-battle  of  csvalrv ;  his  reasons  too  are 
much  the  same  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
following  note.  He  concludes  with  a  maxim, 
(little  r^aided  by  his  successors,  however 
iaportant,)  that  the  subject  Itself  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  paint«r*s  art,  as  the  poet*s 
foUe  it  a  part  of  poetty.  See  Demetrius 
PhaL  p.  5S.  edit  Oxon. 

■  For  painting  is  not  bounded  in  exten- 
iioB,  as  it  is  in  dumtion.  Besides,  it  seems 
tree  in  every  qpedea  of  composition,  that, 
ac  for  ac  pei^exity  and  connision  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  wholeness  of  the  piece  may 
be  prsoerfod  dear  and  intelligible,  the  more 
ample  the  magnitude,  and  the  gnctor  the 
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or  eontinuoiw ;  sound  may  be  either  soft  or  loud,  high  or  low. 
Wherever,  therefore,  any  of  these  species  of  motion  or  sound 
may  be  found  in  an  eminent  (not  a  moderate  or  mean)  degree, 
there  will  be  room  for  musical  imitation. 

<^Thus,  in  the  natural  or  inanimate  world,  music  may  imitate 
the  glidings,  murmurings,  tossings,  roarings,  and  other  accidents 
of  water,  as  perceived  in  fountains,  cataracts,  rivers,  seas,  &c. ; 
the  same  of  thunder ;  the  same  of  winds,  as  well  the  stormy  as 
the  gentle.  In  the  animal  world,  it  may  imitate  the  voice  of 
some  animals,  but  chiefly  that  of  singing  birds ;  it  may  also 
fiuntly  copy  some  of  their  motions.  In  the  human  kind,  it  can 
also  imitate  some  motions'!  and  sounds  ;^  and  of  sounds,  those 
most  perfectly,  which  are  expressive  of  grief  and  anguish^> 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  subjects  which  music  imitates. 

III.  It  remainsi  then,  that  we  compare  these  two  arts  together. 
And  here,  indeed,  as  to  musical  imitation  in  general,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  as  it  can,  from  its  genius,  imitate  only  sounds 
and  motions;  as  there  are  not  many  motions,  either  in  the 
animal  or  in  the  inanimate  world,  which  are  exclusively  peculiar^ 
evdn  to  any  species,  and  scarcely  any  to  an  individual ;  as  there 
are  no  natural  sounds,  which  characterize,  at  least,  lower  than  a 
species,  (for  the  natural  sounds  of  individuals  are  in  every  species 
the  same :)  further,  as  music  does  but  imperfectly  imitate  even 
these  sounds  and  motions  ;^  on  the  contrary,  as  figares,  postures 
of  figures,  and  colours  characterize,  not  only  every  sensible  spe^ 
des,  but  even  every  individual,  and,  for  the  most  part,  also  the 
Various  energies  and  passions  of  every  individual :"  and  further, 
as  painting  is  able,  with  the  highest  accuracy  and  exactness,  to 
imitate  all  these  colours  and  figures,  and  while  musical  imitation 
pretends,  at  most,  to  no  more  than  the  raising  of  ideas  similar, 
itself  aspires  to  raise  ideas  the  very  same :  in  a  word,  as  paint- 
ing, in  respect  of  its  subjects,  is  equal  to  the  noblest  part  of 
imitation,  the  imitating  regular  actions  consisting  of  a  whole  and 
parts ;  and  of  such  imitation,  music  is  utterly  incapable :  from 
all  this  it  must  be  confessed,  that  musical  imitation  is  greatly 
below  that  of  painting,  and  that  at  best  it  is  but  an  imperfect 
thing. 

As  to  the  efficacy,  therefore,  of  music,  it  must  be  derived  from 

4  At  the  walk  of  tke  tiant  Poly^nnie,  tiiis  kind  it  the  chorat  of  Btal^t  prietU  in 

m  the  pMtecal  of  Acit  luid  Oaktea :  the  oratorio  of  Deborah : 

S$e  wkU  aaqie  stridet  is  take$y  &c  Doie/id  tidwg$y  how  ye  wound^  &c 

'  At  the  thontt  of  a  drahitiide,  in  the  '  The  reason  it,  fitnn  the  dittimilitiide 

leiMtrtiiM  catheM  ef  God  taTO  the  Mng^  between  the  tomidt  and  metiont  of  nature^ 

4c:  and  thote  of  motic*   Musical  toundt  are  all 

C  •  The  reaton  it,  that  thit  tpeciet  of  mo-  produced  from  even  Tibration,  mott  natural 

■eal  imitation  mott  neariy  appfoachet  na-  from  uneyen ;  musical  motiont  are  chiefly 

'  tare:  for  grie^  in  mott  aninnlt,  deckvet  definite  in  their  meature,  mott  natural  are 

itidf  by  toundt,  whkh  are  not  unlike  to  indefinite. 

loag  notet  in  the  chromatic  ty  ttem^^  Of  "See  note  k  of  thit  chapter. 
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another  source,  which  must  be  left  for  the  present,  to  be  con-» 
sidered  of  hereafter/ 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned,  imitation  by  poetry. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POETRY  IMITATES,  BUT  IMITATES  ONLT 
THBOUGH  NATURAL  MEDIA,  OR  MERE  SOUNDS.  COMPARISON  OF 
POETRY  IN  THIS  CAPACTTY ;  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH 
MUSIC. 

<PoBTic  imitation  includes  every  thing  in  it  which  is  performed 
^   either  by  picture-imitation  or  musical;   for  its  materials  are 
words,  and  words  are  symbols  by  compact  of  all  ideas  J 

Further,  as  words,  bedde  their  being  symbols  by  compact,  are 
also  sounds  variously  distinguished  by  their  aptness  to  be  rapidly 
or  slowly  pronounced,  and  by  the  respective  prevalence  of  mutes, 
liquids,  or  vowels,  in  their  composition ;  it  will  follow,  that,  be- 
side their  compact-relation,  they  will  have  likewise  a  natural 
relation  to  all  such  things,  between  which  and  themselves  there 
V  is  any  natural  resemblance^ thus,  for  instance,  there  is  natural 
resemblance  between  all  sorts  of  harsh  and  grating  sounds* 
There  is,  therefore,  (exclusive  of  its  signification,)  a  natural  re* 
lation  between  the  sound  of  a  vile  hautooy,  and  of  that  verse  in 
Vii^l,- 

Strident!  miaenim  stipnla  disperdeie  caimen ; 

or  of  that  other  in  Milton,^ 

Orate  on  their  Mrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

So  also  between  the  smooth  Bwitt  gliding  of  a  river,  and  of  that 
verse  in  Horace,^ 

atiUe 
Labitor,  et  labetnr  in  omne  volubilis  leyiim. 

And  thus,  in  part,  even  poetic  imitation  has  its  foundation  in 
nature :  but  then  this  imitation  goes  not  far ;  and  taken  without 
the  meaning  derived  to  the  sounds  from  compact,  is  but  little 
intelligible,  however  perfect  and  elaborate. 

II.  If,  therefore,  poetiy  be  compared  with  painting,  in  respect 
of  this  its  merely  natural  and  inartificial  resemblance,  it  may  be 
justly  said,  that  inasmuch  as  of  this  sort  of  resemblance,  poetry 
(like  mufflc)  has  no  other  sources,  than  those  two  of  sound  and 
motion ;  inasmuch  as  it  often  wants  these  sources  themselves,  (for 

*  Chapter  ri.  *  In  his  Lyddas. 

f  See  note  c,  chap.  i.  i»  Epist  ii  L  1.  tct.  42, 48. 

*  Ed.  uL  Ter.  27.  i 
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numben  of  words  neitber  have,  nor  can  have,  any  resemblance 
to  those  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  symbols ;)  inasmuch  as 
natural  sounds  and  motions,  which  poetry  thus  imitates,  are 
themselves  but  loose  and  indefinite  accidents  of  those  subjects 
to  which  they  belong,*  and  consequently  do  but  loosely  and  in- 
definitely characterize  them ;  lastly,  inasmuch  as  poetic  sounds 
and  motions  do  but  faintly  resemble  those  of  nature,  which  are 
themselves  confessed  to  be  so  imperfect  and  vague.  From  all 
this  it  will  follow,  (as  it  has  already  followed  of  music,)  that 
r  poetic  imitation  founded  in  mere  natural  resemblance  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  painting,  and  at  best  but  very  imperfect. 

III.  As  to  the  preference  which  such  poetic  imitation  may 
claim  before  musical,  or  musical  imitation  before  that,  the  merits 
on  each  side  may  appear  perhaps  equal.  They  both  fetch  their 
imitations  from  sound  and  motion.^  Now  music  seems  to  imitate 
nature  better  as  to  motion,  and  poetry  as  to  sound.  The  reason 
is,  that  in  motions,  music  has  a  greater  variety  ;*  and  in  sounds, 
those  of  poetry  approach  nearer  to  nature.'' 

If,  therefore,  in  sound  the  one  have  the  preference,  in  motion 
the  other,  and  the  merit  of  sound  and  motion  be  supposed  nearly 
equal,  it  will  follow,  that  the  merit  of  the  two  imitations  will  be 
nearly  equal  also.  x 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POETRY  IMFTATES,  NOT  BY  MERE  SOUNDS  OR 
NATURAL  MEDIA,  BUT  BY  WORDS  SIGNIFICANT;  THE  SUBJECTS  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  BEING  SUCH,  TO  WHICH  THE  GENIUS  OP  EACH  OP 
THE  OTHER  TWO  ARTS  IS  MOST  PERFECTLY  ADAPTED.  ITS  COMPARI- 
SON IN  THESE  SUBJECTS,  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH  MUSIC. 

The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  been  hitherto  considered,  as 
fetching  its  imitation  from  mere  natural  resemblance.  In  this  it 
has  been  shewn  much  inferior  to  painting,  and  nearly  equal  to 
music. 

*  Page  81.  compounded,  can  be  made  produce. 

*  Page  28.  '  Musical  Bounds  are  produced  by  eren 

*  Muiic  has  no  less  than  five  different  vibrations,  which  scarcely  any  natural 
lengths  of  notes  in  ordinary  use,  reckoning  sounds  are :  on  the  contrary,  words  are 
from  the  semibreve  to  the  semiquaver ;  aU  the  product  of  uneven  vibration,  and  so  are 
which  may  be  infinitely  compounded,  even  most  natural  sounds ;  add  to  this,  that 
in  any  one  time,  or  measure.  Poetry,  on  words  are  far  more  numerous  than  musical 
^  other  hand,  has  but  two  lengths,  or  sounds.  So  that  poetry,  at  to  imitation  by 
ammtities,  a  long  syllable  and  a  short,  sound,  seems  to  exceed  music,  not  onl^r  in 
(i^ikh  is  its  half ;)  and  all  the  variety  of  nearness  of  resemblance,  but  even  in  variety 
vcne  arieea  from  such  feet  and  metres,  as  also. 

^ete  two   specie*  of  syllables,  by  Wng 
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<|t  remains  to  ]be  considered,  what  its  merits  are,  when  it 
imitates  not  by  paere  natural  sound,  but  by  sound  significant ; 
by  words,  the  compact  symbols  of  all  kinds  of  ideas.  From 
hence  depends  its  genuine  force.  And  here,  as  it  is  able  to  find 
sounds  expressive  of  every  idea,  so  is  there  no  subject  either  of 
picture-imitation,  or  musical,  to  which  it  does  not  aspire;  all 
things  and  incidepts  whatever  being,  in  a  manner,  to  be  aescribed 
by  words.p> 

Whether,  therefore,  poetry,  in  this  its  proper  sphere,  be  equal 
to  the  imitation  of  the  other  two  ^rts,  is  the  question  at  present 
which  comes  in  order  to  be  discussed. 

Now  as  subjects  are  infinite,  and  the  other  two  arts  are  not 
equf^Uy  adapted  to  imitate  all,  it  is  proposed,  first,  to  compare 
poetry  with  them  in  such  subjects  to  which  they  are  most  per* 
fectly  adapted. 

II.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  painting.  A  subject  in  which  the 
power  of  this  art  niay  be  most  fully  exerted,  (whether  it  be 
taken  from  the  inanimate,  or  the  animal,  or  the  moral  world,) 
must  be  a  subject  which  is  principally  and  eminently  c^a- 
riicterized  by  certain  colours,  figures,  and  postures  of  figures— p 
whose  comprehensioji  depends  not  on  a  succession  of  events ;  or 
at  least,  if  on  a  succession,  on  a  short  and  self-evident  one— 
which  admits  a  large  variety  of  such  circumstances,  as  all  concur 
in  the  same  individual  point  of  time,  and  relate  all  to  one  prin- 
cipal action. 

As  to  such  a  subject,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  poetry  is  forced 
to  pass  through  the  medium  of  compact,  while  paintmg  applies 
immediately  through  the  medium  of  nature;  the  one  oeing 
understood  to  all,  the  other  to  the  speakers  of  a  certain  language 
only :  ^  iinasmuch  as  natural  operations  must  needs  be  more 
affectij^  than  artificial :  inasmuch  as  painting  helps  our  own 
rude  ideas  by  its  own,  which  are  consummate  and  wrought  up  to 
the  perfection  of  art ;  while  poetry  can  raise  no  other,  than  what 
every  mind  is  furnished  with  before :  ^  inasmuch  as  painting  shews 
all  the  nunute  and  various  concurrent  circumstances  of  the  event 
in  the  same  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature  ; 
while  poetry  is  forced  to  want  this  circumstance  of  intelligibility, 
by  being  ever  obliged  to  enter  into  some  degree  of  detail :  inas- 
much as  this  detail  creates  often  the  dilemma  of  either  becoming 

'  Note>^  p.  28.  curate  thought  upon  what  giaoe,  heaven, 

^  When  we  read  in  Milton  of  Ere,  that  love,  and  ^gnity  mean ;  or  ever  enriched 

Cfraoe  was  inallher  stejtSiheav^n  in  her  eye,  the  mind  with  ideas  of  heautj,  or  asked 

In  etj'ry  getture  dignity  and  love ;  whence  they  are  to  he  acquired,  and  by 

we  have  an  image,  not  of  that  Eve  which  what  proportions  they  are  constituted.    On 

Milton  conceived,  hut  of  such  an  Eve  only  the  contrary,  when  we  view  Eve  as  painted 

^  every  one,  by  his  own  proper  genius,  is  by  an  able  painter,  we  labour  under  no 

able  to  represent,  from  reflecting  on  those  such  difficulty  ;  because  we  have  exhibited 

ideas  which  he  has  annexed  to  these  several  before  us  the  better  concepticms  of  an  artist, 

sounds.     The  greater  part,  in  the  mean  the  genuine  ideas  of  perhaps  a  Titian  or  % 

time,  have  never  perhaps  bestowed  one  ac-  RapbaeL 
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tedious,  to  be  dear ;  or  if  not  tedious,  then  obscure :  lastly,  iu- 
asmuch  as  all  imitations  more  similar,  more  immediate,  and  more 
intelligible,  are  preferable  to  those  which  are  less  so ;  and  for  the 
reasons  above,  the  imitations  of  poetry  are  less  similar,  less  imme- 
diate, and  less  intelligible  than  those  of  painting.  From  all  this 
it  will  follow,  that  in  all  subjects,  where  painting  can  fully  exert 
itself,  the  imitations  of  painting  are  superior  to  those  of  poetry; 
and  consequently^  in  Ull  i^uoh  subjects,  that  painting  has  the  pre- 
ference. 

III.  And  now  to  compare  poetry  with  music,  allowing  to 
music  the  same  advantage  of  a  well-adapted  subject,  which  has 
already  been  allowed  to  painting  in  the  comparison  just  pre- 
ceding. 

What  i^ch  a  subject  is,  has  already  been  described.*  And  as 
to  preference,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  inasmuch  as  musical 
imitations,  though  natural,  aspire  hoi  to  raise  the  same  ideas, 
but  only  ideas  similar  atid  analogous;^  while  poetic  imitation, 
though  artificial,  raises  'ideas  the  very  same,  inasnmch  as  the 
definite  and  certain  is  ever  preferable  to  the  indefinite  and  uncer- 
tain, and  that  more  especially  in  imitations  where  the  principal 
delijfht '  is  in  recognising  the  thing  imitated ;  it  vnll  follow  from 
hence,  that  even  in  subjects  the  best  adapted  to  musical  imi- 
tation, the  inlitation  of  poetry  will  be  still  tnore  excellent. 


*  3m  ehap.  U.  Mtt  2. 

^  Page  31. 

I  Thai  tber^  is  an  eminent  delight  in 
this  Terj  leooffnition  itself  abstract  from 
tfny  thing  pleanng  in  the  subject  recognised, 
it  evident  front  hence,  that,  in  all  the 
mimetic  arts,  we  can  be  highly  channed 
with  imitations,  at  whose  originals  in  nar 
fate  we  are  shocked  and  terrified.  Snch, 
fer  instance,  as  dead  bodies,  wild  beasts, 
and  the  like. 

The  cause,  assi^cd  for  this,  seems  to  be 
€^  the  following  kmd.  .  We  have  a  joy,  not 
otaly  is  the  itnity  and  perfection,  bat  also 
in  the  just  and  natural  eneigietf  of  our 
several  limbs  and  Unities.  And  hence, 
among  others,  the  joy  in  reasoning  i  as 
beine  the  energy  of  that  principal  &culty, 
our  intellect  or  understanding*  l^is  joy 
extends,  not  only  to  the  wise,  but  to  the 
multitude.  For  all  men  have  an  aversion 
to  ignorance  and  error ;  and  in  some  degree, 
however  modeibte,  are  glad  to  learn  dnd  to 
infonta  fhemselves. 

Hence,  therefore^  the  delight  arising  from 


these  imitations ;  as  we  are  enabled,  in  each 
of  them,  to  exercise  the  reasoning  fiicultv  ;: 
and,  by  comparing  the  copy  with  the  archi- 
type  in  our  minds,  to  infer  that  this  is  such 
a  thing,  and  "that  another:  a  fiict  remark- 
able among  chfldren,  even  in  &eir  first  and 
earliest  days. 

T6  tc  yhp  fUfiturBat,  trifupvrow  rots 
du>Op^ois  iK  waiivp  iarrlf  Kod  ro{nt^  Uta^l- 
powri  T&y  AM.ap  (<6wy,  &rt  fUfirrrucd^ar^p 
iffrit  imI  rhs  pLa$i^us  xoic<rou  8iA  fUfi'k' 
trtws  rhs  vo^as'  kcX  rh  Yolpciy  tois 
fUfiiifM&t  irayras*  'Xiujaiov  ok  roirov  rh 
ovfificuifop  M  rSkv  hyoty.  ^A  yitp  ahrk 
Xvmip&s  ipAft/ty^  rovrmv  rhs  9lic6yas  t^ 
lAiiXurra  iJKptfiwfi^pcttf  xfl^ofitv  Otupow- 
r4s'  otov  BiipUov  re  fiop^hs  rStv  kypiorri^ 
To»y,  ical  vtKp&v.  AXrtov  8i  icol  ro^novf 
txL  fioMBdytiy  o(  fx6yoy  ro7r  <piXo(r64>oir 
1i9i(rToy,  iwk  Kok  rots  AxXots  A/wlns* 
iW*  M  0paj(p  Kotycfvovciy  a^6d,  Atik 
yip  rovro  xai^/>ov(ri  rks  tlKSycu  6p&yrfs, 
5ti  ovfi$aiy€i  $€t»povyras  fiatfOdyfiy  Kcd 
avK\oyl(€<r$ou^  rl  iKcurroy*  otoy^  tri  oVros 
iKuyos,    Arist.  Poet  c  4. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POBTBT  IMITATES  BY  WORDS  SIGNIFICANTt 
BEING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  SUBJECTS  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  THE  OENIUS  OF 
EITHER  OF  THE  OTHER  ARTS.  THE  NATURE  OF  THOMES  SUBJECTS. 
THE  ABILITIES  OF  POETRY  TO  IMITATE  THEM.  COMPARISON  OF 
POETRY  IN  THESE  SUBJECTS,  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH 
MUSIC. 

The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  now  been  considered  in  two 
views:  first,  as  imitating  by  mere  natural  media;  and  in  this  it  has 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  music,  but  much  inferior  to  painting. 
It  has  been  since  considered  as  imitating  through  sounds  signi* 
ficant  by  compact,  and  that  in  such  subjects  respectively,  where 

fainting  and  music  have  the  fullest  power  to  exert  themselves, 
[ere  to  painting  it  has  been  held  inferior,  but  to  music  it  has 
been  preferred. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  what  other  subjects  poetry  has 
left,  to  which  the  genius  of  the  other  two  arts  is  not  so  perfectly 
adapted ;  how  far  poetry  is  able  to  imitate  them ;  and  whether, 
from  the  perfection  of  its  imitation,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects themselves,  it  ought  to  be  called  no  more  than  equal  to  its 
sister  arts;  or  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  should  not  rather  be 
called  superior. 

II.  To  begin,  in  the  first  place,  by  comparing  it  with  painting. 

The  subjects  of  poetry,  to  which  the  genius  of  painting  is  not 
adapted,  are,  all  actions,  whose  whole  is  of  so  lengthened  a 
duration,  ^  that  no  point  of  time,  in  any  part  of  that  whole,  can 
be  given  fit  for  painting;  neither  in  its  beginning,  which  will 
teach  what  is  subsequent ;  nor  in  its  end,  which  wUl  teach  what 
is  previous ;  nor  in  its  middle,  which  will  declare  both  the  pre- 
vious and  the  subsequent.  Also  all  subjects  so  framed,  as  to 
lay  open  the  internal  constitution  of  man,  and  give  us  an  insight 
into  characters,*^  manners,  passions,  and  sentiments. 

The  merit  of  these  subjects  is  obvious.    They  must  necessarily 

■"  For  a  jast  and  accurate  description  of  Sentiments  are  discovenible  in  all  tiioee 

trholeneu  and  unity,  lee  Aritt  Poet.  chap,  things,  which  are  the  proper  bosiness  and 

7  and  8 ;  and  Bossn,  his  best  interpreter,  end  of  speech  or  discourse.     The  chief 

in  his  treatise  on  the  Epic  Poem,  book  iL  branches  of  this  end  are  to  assert  and 

chap.  9 — 11.  prove ;  to  solve  and  refote  ;  to  express  or 

■  For  a  description  of  character,  see  be-  excite  passions ;  to  amplify  incidents,  and 

low,  note  o,  of  this  chapter.  to  diminish  them.    It  is  in  these  things, 

As  for  manners,  it  may  be  said  in  general,  therefore,  that  we  mast  look  lor  sentiment, 

that  a  certain  ^stem  of  them  imikes  a  See  Arist.  Poet  c.  19 :  "Eori  9k  jrar^TV 

character ;  and  tnat  as  these  systems,  by  AMbvioy  ravro,  Bva  ^wh  rod  X^yov  dc? 

being  differently  compounded,  make  each  a  xapcurircvao^Mu.     M^  Zk  royrm^^  r6 

dtfferient  character,  so  is  it  that  one  man  re    kwodtucpvvou^  Koi   rh   X^iy,  icmi   r^ 

truly  differs  from  another.  wdBii  vapwrKtvdCtiP^ — ircU  Iri  fiffwBos,  mi 

Passions  are  obvious ;  pity,  fear,  anger,&c  a-fiucpSrirra. 
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of  all  be  the  most  affectiDg,  the  most  improving,  and  such  of 
which  the  mind  has  the  strongest  comprehension. 

For  as  to  the  affecting  part,  if  it  be  true,  that  all  events  more 
or  less  affect  ns,  as  the  subjects  which  they  respect  are  more  or 
less  nearly  related  to  ns,  then  surely  those  events  must  needs 
be  most  affecting,  to  whose  subjects  we  are  of  all  the  most 
intimately  related.  Now  such  is  the  relation  which  we  bear  to 
mankind;  and  men  and  human  actions  are  the  subjects  here 
proposed  fi)r  imitation. 

As  to  improvement,  there  can  be  none  surely  (to  man  at 
least)  so  great,  as  that  which  is  derived  from  a  just  and  decent 
representation  of  human  manners  and  sentiments.  For  what 
can  more  contribute  to  fifive  us  that  master-knowledge,®  without 
which  all  other  knowledge  will  prove  of  little  or  no  utility  i 

As  to  our  comprehension,  there  is  nothing  certainly  of  which 
we  have  so  strong  ideas,  as  of  that  which  happens  in  the  moral 
or  human  world.  For  as  to  the  internal  part,  or  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  vegetable,  we  know  it  but  obscurely ;  because  there 
we  can  discover  neither  passion,  nor  sensation.  In  the  animal 
world,  indeed,  this  principle  is  more  seen,  and  that  from  the 
passions  and  sensations  which  there  declare  themselves.  Yet 
all  still  rests  upon  the  mere  evidence  of  sense ;  upon  the  force 
only  of  external  and  unassisted  experience.  But  in  the  moral 
or  human  world,  as  we  have  a  medium  of  knowledge  far  more 
accurate  than  this,  so  from  hence  it  is  that  we  can  comprehend 
accordingly. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  various  events  which  happen 


•  rNOei  SAKTON.  Bnt  farther,  be- 
sides obtaioing  this  moral  science  from  the 
contemplation  of  human  life,  an  end  com- 
mon both  to  epic,  tragic,  and  comic  poetiy, 
there  is  a  pecdiar  end  to  tragedy,  that  of 
eradicatinff  the  passions  of  pity  and  fsor. 

irwav9aias  Koi  rtktlas — Si*  4\4ov  xai  ^$ov 
wtotdpotHra  riip  r&v  roto^»p  mBrifidrwp 
MoftriM,  Arist  Poet  c.  6.  **  Tragedy  is 
the  imitation  of  an  action  important  and 
perfect,  through  pity  and  fear  working  the 
pnigation  of  such-like  passions.** 

There  are  none,  it  is  evident,  so  devoid 
of  these  two  passions,  as  those  perpetually 
eon  veraant,  where  the  occasions  of  them  are 
most  frequent ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
militaiy  men,  the  professors  of  medicine, 
chiruigeiy,  and  the  like.  Their  minds,  by 
this  intercourse,  become,  as  it  were,  cal- 
bras ;  gaining  an  apathy  by  experience, 
which  no  theory  can  erer  teach  them. 

Now,  that  which  is  wrought  in  these 
men  by  the  real  disasten  of  life,  may  be 
suf^poeed  wrought  in  othen  by  the  fictions 
of  tragedy ;  yet  with  this  happy  cireun- 
stanoe  in  fevour  of  tragedy,  that,  without 


the  disasten  being  real,  it  can  obtain  the 
same  end. 

It  must,  however,  for  all  this,  be  con- 
fessed, that  an  effect  of  this  kind  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected,  except  among  na- 
tions, like  the  Athenians  of  old,  who  lived  in 
a  perpetual  attendance  upon  these  theatrical 
representations.  For  it  is  not  a  single  or 
occasional  application  to  these  passions,  but 
a  constant  and  uninterrupted,  by  which 
alone  they  may  be  lessened  or  removed. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this 
note,  without  observing,  that  the  philosopher 
in  this  place  by  pity  means  not  philan- 
thropy, natural  affection,  a  readiness  to  re- 
lieve others  in  their  calamities  and  distress ; 
but,  by  pity,  he  means  that  senseless  effe- 
minate consternation,  which  seiies  weak 
minds,  on  the  sudden  prospect  of  any  thing 
disastrous ;  which,  m  its  more  violent 
effects,  is  seen  in  shriekinga,  swoonings,  &c 
a  passion,  so  fiir  from  laudable,  or  fivm 
operating  to  the  good  of  others,  that  it  is 
certain  to  deprive  the  party,  who  laboun 
under  iu  influence,  of  all  capacity  to  do  the 
least  good  office. 
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here,  and  the  various  parses  by  which  th^y  ^^  produoe4 ;  Uk 
othdr  words,  of  all  characters,  mannerSy  humftn  pasaioBs^  imd 
sentiments ;  besides  the  evidence  of  sense,  we  haye  the  highest 
evidence  additional,  in  having  an  express  copsciousness  of  soipet 
t^g  i^milar  within ;  of  something  homogeneoiis  in  the  recesses 
of  Q\ir  own  minds ;  in  th^t  which  cop^t^ti^t^s  tp  each  of  us  his 
^e  a^d  r^al  s^lf. 

Xliese,  therefore,  being  th^  subjects^  not  adap^d.  \9  the  g^nins 
of  painting,  it  comes  next  to  be  considered,  how  i^^^  poetry  cw 
imitatfi  them. 

And,  here,  that  U  bas  i^hiUtieii  oleariy  ^qna)^  caimpt)  be 
doubted ;  as  it  I^m  tha^t  for  ^he  m^ium  of  ito  imita^QiH  throuffh 
which  nature  dedares  he?i^lf  i^  th^  same  sulg^ts.  For  thet 
sentimei^ts  in  re^l  life  (g:e  only  known  by  ib&eC9  dlscour8e^'^ 
And  the  characters,  manners,  and  passions  of  mc^n,  being  the 
prc^mpters  to  what  tb^y  Bay»  it  n^ust  needs  follow,  that  theur 
discouri^  will  be  a  constant  speeiqaen  of  those  characters^ 
i^a9ner%  and  paspipns. 

Fonnat  eaim  natuni  prioB  bo*  Intiu  ad  onmem 
Fortonarum  habitaia ;  juvat,  aut  in^pellit  ad  Mam : 
Post  effert  aniaii  motiu^  inteipiete  lingua.  4 

<Not  Qn\y,  therefore,  language  is  an  adequate,  m^um  of 
imitation,  but  in  sentiment  it  is  the  only  medium;,  fmd  i^ 
manners  and  passions  there  is  no  other  which  can  exhibit  them 
to  us  after  that  clear,  preduse,  and  definite  way„  as  they  in 
nature  stand  allotted  to  the  various  sorts  of  men,  and  are  found 
to  constitute  the  several  characters  of  each.^ 

III.  To  compare,  therefore,  poetry,  in  these  subjects,  with 
painting :  inasmuch  as  no  subjects  of  painting  are  wholly  supe- 
rior to  poetry ; '  while  the  subjects,  here  described,  fiir  exceed 
the  power  of  painting:  inasmuch  as  they  are,  of  all  subjects,  the 
Hiost  affecting  and  improving,^  and  such  of  which  we  have  the 

P  Page  36,  note  n,  therefore^  that  recoonc  must  be  had,  not  to 
4  Hor.  de  Art  Poet  108.  painting,  but  to  poetry.  So  accurate  a  con- 
'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  (besidei  what  is  ception  of  ghaiacter  can  be  gathered  onl j 
done  by  poetry)  there  is  some  idea  of  cha-  from  a  succession  of  Tarious  and  yet  con- 
racter,  which  even  painting  can  communi-  sistent  actions ;  a  succession,  ena]bling  us 
cate.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  to  conjecture,  what  the  person  of  the  drama 
such  a  countenance  may  be  found  by  will  do  in  the  future,  from  what  already  he 
painters  for  iBneas,  as  would  convey,  upon  has  done  in  the  past  Now,  to  such  an 
view,  a  mild,  humane,  and  yet  a  brave  dis-  imitation,  poetry  only  is  equal ;  because  it 
position.  But  then  this  idea  would  be  is  not  bounded,  like  painting,  to  short,  and, 
vague  and  general.  It  would  be  concluded,  as  it  were,  instant  events,  but  may  imitate 
only  in  the  gross,  that  the  hero  was  good,  subjects  of  any  duration  whatever.  See 
As  to  that  system  of  qualities  peculiar  to  Arist  Poet  c  6.  ""Etm  9^  ^Oos  itXv  rh 
^neas  only,  and  which  alone  properly  con-  roiovrov,  %  ^\ot  r^v  trpoalp^trip  iwoTd 
stitutes  his  true  and  real  character,  this  ris  itrrly,  iy  ots  obx  t<m  8^Aoy,  c2  vpom- 
would  still  remain  a  secret,  and  be  no  way  purat  ^  ^ctiyci  6  \4y»p.  See  also  the  in- 
discoverable.  For  how  deduce  it  from  the  genious  and  learned  Bosso,  book  iv.  c  4. 
mere  lineaments  of  a  countenance?  Or,  if  *  Pages  28  and  34. 
it  were  dedudble,  how  few  spectators  would  \  Page  37. 
there  be  found  so  sagacious?    It  is  here. 
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siroDgedt  oomprebfitBsicm :  fiirtfaery  inasmiioh  as  poetry  aao  most 
accurately  imitate  them:"  inasmnch  bb^  besides  all  indtatioD, 
there  is  a  charm  in  poetry  arising  from  its  rery  nnmhers^* 
whereas  painting  has  pretence  to  no  charm,  except  thai  of 
imitation  only :  lastly,  (which  will  soon  be  shewn,^)  inasm^nc^  ad 
poetry  is  able  to  associate  music  as  a  most  powerfnl  slUy,  ef 
which  assistance  painting  is  utterly  incapable :  from  all  this  it 
may  be  fairly  condoded,  that  poetry  is  not  only  equal,  but  that 
ii  ia,  in  fact,  fat  superior  to  its  sister  art  of  painting. 

IV.  Bat  if  it  exceed  painting,  in  subjects  to  which  painting 
is  not  adapted,  no  doubt  will  it  exiceed  music,  in  sul^ts  id 
music  not  adapted.  For  here  it  has  been  preferred,'  even  itt 
those  subjects  whidb  haye  beeii  held  adapted  the  best  of  all. 

y .  Poetry  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  much  superior  to  either 
of  the  other  mimetic  arts ;  it  harmg  been  i^ewn  to  be  equally 
'  esceUent  in  the  accuracy  of  ite  imitation)^  and  to  imitate 
salgecta  which  &r  surpassy  as  well  in  utility, **  as  in  dignity."* 


CBAPTEE  VI. 

ON  MUSIG^  GONSIDBRBD  N09^  AS  AN  IMITATION,  BUT  AS  DimViNO  ITS 
KPFIOAGY  mOM  ANOTHER  SOUBGB*  ON  ITS  #OINT  OPBBATION  BT  T^m 
BfBANS  WITH  POBTRT.  AN  OB/BGTION  TO  MUSIC  SOLVED.  THE* 
ADYANTAOB  ABinNQ  TO  IT,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  POETBT,  FBOM  THmB- 
BKENO  UNITHB.      OONCLUSION. 

^.  In  the  at>oye  discourse,  music  has  been  mentioned  as  ao  ally  to 
poetry.^  It  has  also  been  said  to  derive  its  efficacy  from 
another  source  than  imitation.*  It  remains,  therefore,  that 
these  things  be  explained^/^ 

Now^  in  order  to  this,  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  there  are 


'Pi^SS. 

*  That  there  is  a  cliaim  in  poetry,  ariaiiig 
from  itt  nvmben  only,  may  be  made  erident 
fnm  die  fitie  or  lix  fint  Unes  of  ^e  Pan»- 
diae  Lost ;  wheie^  withoat  any  pomp  of 
pluase,  sablimity  of  sentiment,  or  the  feast 
degree  of  imitatioii,  erenr  reader  must  find 
Unaelf  to  be  sensiUy  delighted ;  and  that, 
only  from  the  graceful  and  simple  cadence 
of  the  numbers,  and  that  artful  yariation  of 
the  eamra,  or  pause,  so  essential  to  the 
hansooy  of  erery  good  poem. 

An  F"fl^»^^*  heroic  Terse  consists  of  ten 
mmifinJT,  or  ha^feet  Now,  in  the  lines 
abo?»  mentioDed,  the  jfianses  are  varied 
upon  different  semipeds  in  the  order  which 
loUowa;  aa  may  be  seen  by  any,  who 


wiU  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
Paradise  Lost,  book  i 
Verse  ll  fSemipedT 

2  6 

3  ^  haa  its  pause  ^  ■  6 

4  "    fiUl  upon     '  •  6 

-: 5  8 

6J  L * 

T  Chap,  vi. 

*  Chap.  i7.  sect  3. 
»  Page  38. 

*  Page  87. 

«  See  p.  36.  and  p.  30,  note  n.    See  also 
p.  28,  29. 

^  Chap.  V.  sect  3. 

*  Page  81. 
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yarioua  affections  which  may  be  raised  bj  the  power  of  music. 
There  are  somids  to  make  us  cheerful,  or  sad;  martial,  or 
tender ;  and  so  of  almost  every  other  affection  which  we  feel. 

It  is  also  further  observable,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  operation 
between  our  affections  and  our  ideas ;  so  that,  by  a  sort  of  natural 
sympathy,  certain  ideas  necessarily  tend  to  raise  in  us  certain 
affections ;  and  those  affections,  by  a  sort  of  counter-operation, 
to  raise  the  same  ideas.  Thus,  ideas  derived  from  funerals, 
tortures,  murders,  and  the  like,  naturally  generate  the  affection 
of  melancholy.  And  when,  by  any  physical  causes,  that  affec- 
tion happens  to  prevail,  it  as  naturally  generates  the  same 
doleful  ideas. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  ideas  derived  from  external  causes, 
have  at  different  times,  upon  the  same  person,  so  different  an 
effect.  If  they  happen  to  suit  the  affections  which  prevail 
within,  then  is  their  impression  most  sensible,  and  their  effect 
most  lasting.  If  the  contrary  be  true,  then  is  the  effect  con- 
trary. Thus,  for  instance,  a  funeral  will  much  more  affect  the 
same  man  if  he  see  it  when  melancholy,  than  if  he  see  it  when 
cheerful. 

Now  this  being  premised,  it  will  follow,  that  whatever  happens 
to  be  the  affection  or  disposition  of  mind,  which  ought  naturally 
to  result  from  the  genius  of  any  poem,  the  same,  probably,  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  some  species  of  music  to  excite.  But 
whenever  the  proper  affection  prevails,  it  has  been  allowed  that 
then  all  kindred  ideas,  derived  from  external  causes,  make  the 
most  sensible  impression.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of  poetry,  must 
needs  make  the  most  sensible  impression,  when  the  affections,' 
peculiar  to  them,  are  already  excited  by  the  music.  For  here  a 
double  force  is  made  to  cooperate  to  one  end.  A  poet,  thus 
assisted,  finds  not  an  audience  in  a  temper  averse  to  the  genius 
of  his  poem,  or,  perhaps  at  best,  under  a  cool  indifference ;  but  * 
by  the  preludes,  the  symphonies,  and  concurrent  operation  of 
the  music  in  all  its  parts,  roused  into  those  very  affections  which 
he  would  most  desire. 

An  audience  so  disposed,  not  only  embrace  with  pleasure  the 
ideas  of  the  poet  when  exhibited,  but,  in  a  manner,  even  antici- 
pate them  in  their  several  imaginations.  The  superstitious 
nave  not  a  more  previous  tendency  to  be  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  spectres,  or  a  lover  to  fall  into  raptures  at  the  sight  of  his 
mistress,  than  a  mind,  thus  tempered  by  the  power  of  music,  to 
enjoy  all  ideas  which  are  suitable  to  that  temper. 
v^And  hence  the  genuine  charm  of  music,  and  the  wonders 
which  it  works  through  its  great  professors.*    A  power  which 

'  Qnintilian  elegantly,  and  exactly  ap-  canit,  totaqoe  arte  conaentit  cum  eonmi, 

posite  to  this   reasoning,  says  of  mosic,  qiise  dicuntar,  af!ectibas.    Inst  Orator.  1.  i. 

Namque  et  voce  et  modnlatione  grandia  c.  10. 

alate,  jacunda  dulciter,  moderata  leifSter  <  Sach,  above  all,  is  Qwrge  Fredonc 
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coDsiBts  not  in  imitations,  and  the  raising  ideas,  but  in  the 
raising  affections  to  which  ideas  may  correspond.  >  There  are 
few  to  be  found  so  insensible,  I  may  even  say  so  inhuman,  as 
when  good  poetry  is  justly  set  to  music,  not  in  some  degree  to 
feel  the  force  of  so  amiable  an  union ;  but  to  the  Muses^  friends 
it  is  a  force  irresistible,  and  penetrates  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  soul. 

Pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mnlcet,  fiilsis  terroribus  implet.^ 

II'SsNow  this  is  that  source  from  whence  music  was  said  for- 
merly to  derive  its  greatest  efficacy ;'  and  here,  indeed,  not  in 
imitation,^  ought  it  to  be  chiefly  cultivated.  On  this  account 
also  it  has  been  called  a  powerful  ally  to  poetry.^p^And,  further, 
it  is  by  the  help  of  this  reasoning  that  the  objection  is  solved, 
which  is  raised  against  the  singing  of  poetry,  (as  in  operas, 
oratorios,  &c.)  from  the  want  of  probability  and  resemblance  to 
nature.  To  one,  indeed,  who  has  no  musical  ear,  this  objection 
may  have  weight ;  it  may  even  perplex  a  lover  of  music,  if  it 
happen  to  surprise  him  in  his  hours  of  indifference.  But  when  he 
is  feeling  the  charm  of  poetry  so  accompanied,  let  him  be  angry 
(if  he  can)  with  that  which  serves  only  to  interest  him  more 
feelingly  in  the  subject,  and  support  him  in  a  stronger  and  more 
earnest  attention ;  which  enforces,  by  its  aid,  the  several  ideas 
of  the  poem,  and  dves  them  to  his  imagination  with  unusual 
strength  and  grandeur.  He  cannot  surely  but  confess,  that  he 
is  a  gainer  in  the  exchange,  when  he  barters  the  want  of  a  single 
probability,  that  of  pronunciation,  (a  thing  merely  arbitrary,  and 
everywhere  different,)  for  a  noble  heightening  of  affections  which 
are  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  enable  him  to  enter  into  the 
Bubjectwith  double  energy  and  enjoyment. 

IIKJProm  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  these  two  arts 
can  never  be  so  powerful  singly,  as  when  they  are  properly 
united:  for  poetry,  when  alone,  must  be  necessarily  forced  to 
waste  many  of  its  richest  ideas,  in  the  mere  raising  of  affections, 
when,  to  have  been  properly  relished,  it  should  have  found  those 
affections  in  their  highest  energy ;  and  music,  when  alone,  can 
only  raise  affections  which  soon  languish  and  decay,  if  not  main- 
tained and  fed  by  the  nutritive  images  of  poetry .>  Yet  must  it 
be  remembered,  in  this  union,  that  poetry  ever  have  the  pre- 


Handel ;  whoae  genius  haring  been  cnlti-  its  assertions  in  what  it  has  offend  con- 
rated  by  continued  exercise,  and  being  it-  ceming  music 
self  fiir  the  snblimest  and  most  universal        ^  Horat  Epist  1. 1.  ii.  211. 
DOW  known,  has  justly  placed  him  without        *  Page  31. 

an  equal,  or  a  second.   This  transient  testi-        ^  For  the  narrow  extent,  and  little  effl- 

mony  could  not  be  denied  so  excellent  an  cacy  of  music,  considered  as  a  mimetic  or 

artist,  from  whom  this  treatise  has  bor-  imitative  art,  see  chap.  ii.  sect  3. 
rawed  such  eminent  examples,  to  justify        ^  Page  39. 
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42  A  DISCOURSE  ON  MUSIC,  &c. 

eedenoe ;  its  utility,"*  as  weU  as  dignity,  \mng  by  far  the  more 
eonsiderable. 

IV .  And  thus  much,  for  the  present,  as  to  musie,^"  painting,  and 
poetry ;  the  circumstances  in  which  they  agree,  and  in  which 
they  differ ;  and  the  preference  due  to  one  of  them  aboTe  the 
other  two. 

"  Cliapter  v.  sect  2.  "  Page  27. 
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CONCEKNING  HAPPINESS 
A   DIALOGUE. 

PART  I. 


J.  IL  to  F.  S. 

Natitrb  seems  to  treat  man  as  a  painter  woald  bis  diseiple,  to 
whom  he  eommits  the  outlines  of  a  fignre  hgfatty  sketched,  which 
the  scholar  for  himself  is  to  colour  and  complete  :*  thus  from 
Bature  we  deriTo  senses,  and  passions,  and  an  intellect,  which 
each  of  ns  for  hinsself  has  to  model  into  a  character.  And  hence 
(the  reverse  of  everj  species  beside)  human  characters  alone  are 
hifinitely  Taricms  ;  as  various,  indeed,  as  there  are  individnals  to 
form  them :  hence,  too,  the  great  diversity  of  systems,  and  of 
doctrines,  respecting  the  laws,  and  rules,  and  conduct  of  human 
life. 

It  11  itt  the  history  of  these,  my  friend,  you  have  so  soceessfiilly 
employed  yonrself :  yos  have  been  studioits  to  know,  not  so 
much  what  Greeks,  Bomansv  or  Barbarians  have  doDe,  as  what 
they  have  reasoned,  asd  what  they  have  taught.  Not  an  epicure 
has  more  joy  in  the  memory  of  a  delicious  banquet,  than  I  feel 
in  reecJlecting  what  we  have  disconrsed  on  these  snbjects^ 

And  here  y(m  cannot  fofget  (for  we  were  both  unanimous)  the 
cootcmpt  in  which  we  held  those  saperficial  eeosurers,  who  pro- 
Ims  to  refste,  what  they  want  even  capacities  to  comprehend. 
Upon  the  fidth  of  their  own  boasting,  (could  that  be  credited,) 
setttimeole  are  exposed,  opinions  desotelisbe^  imd  the  iH>oIe  wis- 
dom of  antiquity  lies  vanquished  at  Hkeir  feet.  Like  Opera 
heroes^  upon  their  own  stage,  they  can  with  ease  despatch  a 
Ken,  or  discomfit  a  whole  legion,  but,,  alas !  were  they  to  en- 
eoanier,  not  the  shadow,  but  the  substance,  what,  think  you, 
would  be  the  event  then  i  Little  better,  I  fear,  than  was  the 
fbrtme  of  poor  Priaoft,  when  the  feeble  dd  man  durst  attack 
the  youthful  Pyrrhus : 

*  Ut  Phidias  potest  a  primo  institiiere  hominem,  sed  accepit  a  natnra  inchoatnin : 

■gnnm,  idque  periicere ;  potest  ab  alio  in-  banc  eigo  intuens,  debet  institatum  illud, 

cneatam  accipere  et  absolvere:   buic  est  quasi  signam  absolvere.  Gie.  de  Fia.  iv.  13. 

iapientia  similis.    Nob  enim  ipsa  gennit  p.  334.  edit  Davis. 
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44  CONCERNING  HAPPINESS: 

Telum  imbeUe  nne  kta 
Conjedt :  imueo  quod  protenm  aere  repoLniiii, 
Et  summo  Clypei  nequicquam  timbone  pependit  ^ 

Among  the  many  long-exploded  and  obsolete  systems,  there 
was  one,  you  may  remember,  for  which  I  professed  a  great 
esteem.  Not  in  the  least  degree  convinced  by  all  I  had  heard 
against  it,  I  durst  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  system  was  more 
plausible;  that  grant  but  its  principles,  and  the  rest  followed  of 
course ;  that  none  approached  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our 
own  religion,  as  I  could  prove,  were  there  occasion,  by  authority 
not  to  be  controverted.  As  you,  I  knew,  were  the  favourer  of  an 
hypothesis  somewhat  different,^  so  I  attempted  to  support  my 
own,  by  reciting  you  a  certain  dialogue :  not  succeeding,  how- 
ever, so  happily  in  the  recollection,  as  I  could  wish,  I  have  since 
endeavoured  to  transcribe,  what  at  that  time  I  would  have  re- 
hearsed. The  result  of  my  labour  is  the  following  narrative, 
which  I  commit  with  confidence  to  your  friendship  and  candour. 

II.  It  was  at  a  time  when  a  certain  friend,  whom  I  highly 
value,  was  my  guest.  We  had  been  sitting  together,  entertaining 
ourselves  with  Shakespear :  among  many  of  his  characters,  we 
had  looked  into  that  of  Wolsey. — How  soon,  says  my  friend, 
does  the  cardinal  in  disgrace  abjure  that  happiness  which  he 
was  lately  so  fond  of!  Scarcely  out  of  office,  but  he  begins  to 
exclaim. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world !  I  hate  ye.' 

So  true  is  it,  that  our  sentiments  ever  vary  with  the  season ;  and 
that  in  adversity  we  are  of  one  mind,  in  prosperity  of  another. — 
As  for  his  mean  opinion,  said  I,  of  human  happiness,  it  is  a  truth, 
which  small  reflection  might  have  taught  him  long  before :  there 
seems  little  need  of  distress  to  inform  us  of  this.  I  rather  com- 
mend the  seeming  wisdom  of  that  eastern  monarch,*  who,  in 
the  affluence  of  prosperity,  when  he  was  proving  every  pleasure, 
was  yet  so  sensible  of  their  emptiness,  their  insufficiency  to  make 
him  happy,  that  he  proclaimed  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should 
invent  a  new  delight :  the  reward  indeed  was  proclaimed,  but 
the  delight  was  not  to  be  found. — If  by  delight,  says  he,  jou 
mean  some  good,  something  conducive  to  real  happiness,  it  might 
have  been  found,  perhaps,  and  yet  not  hit  the  monarch'^s  fancy. 
— Is  that,  said  I,  possible ! — It  is  possible,  replied  he,  though  it 
had  been  the  sovereign  good  itself:  and,  indeed,  what  wonder! 
Is  it  probable  that  such  a  mortal  as  an  eastern  monarch,  such  a 
pampered,  flattered,  idle  mortal,  should  have  attention  or  ca- 
pacity to  a  subject  so  delicate !  A  subject,  enough  to  exercise 
the  subtlest  and  most  acute ! 

What  then  is  it  you  esteem,  said  I,  the  sovereign  good  to  be! 
It  should  seem,  by  your  representation,  to  be  something  very 

^  ^neid.  L  u.  544.  *  Shakeipear^s  Henry  the  Eighth. 

«  Vis.  the  Platonic  •  Tnic.  Disp.  v.  7. 
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uncommoD. — ^Ask  me  not  the  question,  said  he,  you  know  not 
where  it  will  carry  us.  Its  general  idea,  indeed,  is  easy  and' 
plain,  but  the  detail  of  particulars  is  perplexed  and  long ;  passions 
and  opinions  for  ever  thwart  us;  a  paradox  appears  in  almost 
every  advance.  Besides,  did  our  inquiries  succeed  ever  so  happily, 
the  very  subject  itself  is  always  enough  to  give  me  pain. — That, 
replied  I,  seems  a  paradox  indeed. — It  is  not,  said  he,  from  any 
prejudice  which  I  have  conceived  against  it ;  for  to  man  I  esteem 
it  the  noblest  in  the  world :  nor  is  it  for  being  a  subject  to  which 
my  ffenius  does  not  lead  me ;  for  no  subject  at  all  times  has  more 
employed  my  attention :  but  the  truth  is,  I  can  scarce  ever  think 
on  it,  but  an  unlucky  story  still  occurs  to  my  mind.  ^' A  certain 
star-gazer,  with  his  telescope  was  once  viewing  the  moon,  and 
describing  her  seas,  her  mountains,  and  her  territories.  Says  a 
clown  to  his  companion,  ^  Let  him  spy  what  he  pleases,  we  are 
as  near  to  the  moon  as  he  and  all  his  brethren.'*  ^^  So  fares  it, 
alas!  with  these,  our  moral  speculations.  Practice  too  often 
creeps,  where  theory  can  soar  /  the  philosopher  proves  as  weak 
as  those  whom  he  most  contemns :  a  mortifying  thought  to  such 
as  well  attend  it. — Too  mortifying,  replied  I,  to  be  long  dwelt  on. 
CKve  us  rather  your  general  idea  of  the  sovereign  good  :  this  is 
eai^,  from  your  own  account,  however  intricate  the  detail. 

Thus  then,  said  he,  since  you  are  so  urgent,  it  is  thus  that  I 
conceive  it.  The  sovereign  good  is  that,  the  possession  of  which 
renders  us  happy.* — And  how,  said  I,  do  we  possess  it !  Is  it 
sensual,  or  intellectual  ? — There  you  are  entering,  said  he,  upon 
the  detail ;  this  is  beyond  your  question. — Not  a  small  advance, 
said  I,  to  indulge  poor  curiosity  i  Will  you  raise  me  a  thirst, 
and  be  so  cruel  not  to  allay  it ! — It  is  not,  replied  he,  of  my 
raising,  but  your  own.  Besides,  I  am  not  certain,  should  I  at- 
tempt to  proceed,  whetheryou  will  admit  such  authorities  as  it 
is  possible  I  may  vouch. — That,  said  I,  must  be  determined  by 
their  weight  and  character. — Suppose,  said  he,  it  should  be  man- 
kind, the  whole  human  race ;  would  you  not  think  it  something 
strange,  to  seek  of  those  concerning  good,  who  pursue  it  a  thou- 
sand ways,  and  many  of  them  contradictory  ? — I  confess,  said  I, 
it  seems  so. — And  yet,  continued  he,  were  there  a  point  in  which 
such  dissentients  ever  agreed,  this  agreement  would  be  no  mean 
argument  in  favour  of  its  truth  and  justness. — But  where,  replied 
I,  18  this  agreement  to  be  found ! 

He  answered  me  by  asking.  What,  if  it  should  appear  that 
there  were  certain  original  characteristics  and  preconceptions  of 

'  See  sect  7.  and  note  o.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  obserre, 

f  Kt^ci  t^p  ieyMi¥^  ol  cdSo^i^f,  tliat  in  all  qaotations  from  the  Diseeitations 

Mniffi^s:  ''By  the  poMesaion  of  things  of  Epictetus, collected  by  Arrian, the  author 

good  are  the  happy  made  happy.**    Pla-  refers  to  the  hite  edition  in  two  Tolumet 

ton.  ConiiT.  Tol.  ii.  p.  204.  edit.  SerranL  quarto,  published  by  his  learned  and  in- 

Phileb.  Plat  p.  60.  R    See  Arrian  Epict  gcnious  friend,  Mr.  Upton. 
Liiie.32. 
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good,^  which  were  natural,  uniform,  and  common  to  all  men ; 
which  all  recognised  in  their  yarious  pursuits;  and  that  the 
diflference  lay  only  in  the  applying  them,  to  particulars S^-^This 


^  The  preconceptions  here  spoken  of  are 
called  by  the  Latins  pranoHones,  or  a»- 
tidpaUones}  by  the  Greeks  «poX^ci»,  or 
KifroitUj  with  the  oocasional  epithets  of 
jroiyoi,  (fi^vToiy  or  ^nnrueoL 

It  is  evident,  that  all  men,  withont  the 
least  help  of  art,  exert  a  kind  of  natoral 
logic ;  can  in  some  degree  refute,  and  proTe, 
and  render  a  reason. 

Now  this  cannot  be  (as  the  meanest  pro- 
ficient in  logic  well  knows)  withoat  general 
ideas,  and  general  propositions,  because  a 
syllogism  of  particulars  is  an  impossibility ; 
were  must  be  therefore  some  natural  feculty 
to  provide  us  these  generals :  this  faculty 
cannot  be  any  of  the  senses,  for  they  aU 
respect  particulars  only  ;  nor  can  it  be  the 
reasoning  or  syllogizing  Acuity,  for  this 
does  not  foim  such  generals^  but  use  fhera 
when  formed.  There  only,  therefore,  re^ 
mains  the  faculty  called  yovf,  that  is  to 
say,  the  indoctiTe  fiiculty;  the  faculty, 
which,  by  indoction  of  similar  indivtdums, 
forms  out  of  the  partiookir  and  the  many, 
what  is  general  and  one.  This  species  of 
apprehension  is  evidently  our  first  and 
earliest  knowledge ;  because  all  knowlec^ 
by  reasoning  dates  its  origin  ftom  it;  and 
because,  except  these  two,  no  other  know- 
ledge is  possible. 

As,  therefore,  every  ear,  not  abrolufely 
depraved,  is  able  to  make  some  general 
distinctions  of  sound ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
every  eye,  with  respect  to  objects  of  vision ; 
and  as  this  general  use  of  these  hxfAdtSf 
by  being  diffused  through  all  individualsy 
may  be  called  common  hearing,  and  com- 
mon vision,  as  opposed  to  those  more  ac- 
curate energies,  peculiar  only  to  artists ; 
BO  fores  it  with  respect  to  the  inteflect 
There  are  truths,  or  universals,  of  so  ob- 
vious a  kind,  that  every  mind,  or  intellect, 
not  absolutely  depraved,  without  the  lieast 
help  of  art,  can  hardly  foil  to  recognise 
them.  The  recognition  of  these,  or  at  least 
tite  ability  to  recognise  them,  is  called 
If  whs  povs^  '^  common  sense,**  as  being  a 
sense  common  to  all,  except  lunatics  and 
ideots. 

Further:  as  this  power  is  called  Koivhs 
M»8r,  BO  the  several  propositions,  which  are 
its  proper  objects,  are  called  irpoX^cxi,  or 
preeQneeptions,as  being  previous  to  all  other 
conceptions.  It  is  easy  to  ga^er  firom  what 
baa  been  said,  that  thMe  irpoX^^r  most  be 
general,  as  being  formed  by  induction  ;  as 
also  natural,  by  beiagcommon  to^  men^and- 
previous  to  all  instrodion.  Henoe,  therefore, 
their  definition :  "Etrri  8*  ^  irp4\if^ts,  4woia 


^vcuc^  tAp  Ka06Kx>v:  ''a  pieCoiicepti<»i  is 
the  natural  apprehension  of  what  is  general, 
or  universal"  Diog.  Laert  I  viL  s.  54. 
See  also  Arrian.  £piot.  L  i  c.  22.  L  ilL  c  6. 
Cic  de  Natura  Deor.  1.  L  c.  16, 17.  Plut. 
de  Pkicit  Philosoph.  910.  C.  Aristot  de 
Anim.  iii  11. 

*  This  was  called  4^appuirfy  rihf  «peX4- 
^c«v  tqSs  M  fi4povs  oinrieus — rhs  ipva'ucilis 
TpoK^fts  i<f>aipfi6Cciy  reus  M  fidpoUs  oth- 
<riais.  Arr.  Epict  L  i.  c.  22.  ed.  Upt.  See 
an  eminent  instance,  Ulastrating  the  tnrth 
of  this  reasoning,  in  the  same  author,  L  iv. 
c.  1.  p.  545.  'EpyoovfAW  yhp,  5ri,  &c  Boet. 
de  CoOs.  L  iii.  Prosa.  ii  p.  106. 

So  Proclas,  in  his  manuscript  eomment 
on  the  first  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  p.  189.  'H 
Koiy^i  icol  iHidiTTpoitos  (pyota  riiP  tifiat- 
fMpiifp  rg  abrapKtl^  x^'P^^'^^P^C^^'  ^^ 
ip  yiip rh  t^wmpitrwrmp mU rh  tiihapit§u 
icol  6pas  d^  xd\tp  Hwns  iPTW&a  icol  6  *AAjr*- 
0tdBiijs  KOTOoOoi  uHkp  Kark  t^p  fitiioPOf 
ff^JiKKrrcu  9i  KOftk  tV  iXiArrropa  irp^raara^. 
XvKXioyi(€Tcu  yhf  oirmf  iyit  Sm  vAfm^ 
Kol  y4pos,  Kcd  ipiXaifS^  icol  rXodrop  ^Htdfunr 
6  t^cUfjMP  itPf pirns'  iyi^  (tpri<r\p)  &yeySc^f , 
ohKQvp  iri  ia\p  6  ti^ftMP  ovn^c^f,  iXifiit 
5ri  8^  «6r^f  McAfamPt  ^tMs'  rh  yodw 
av/iwdpaa-fM  }^€v9h  ith  rifP  iXdrropcu  ical 
oSrvs  €&p1i<r€ts  icctt  rhp  ^lA^Sovov,  ica2  rhp 
^ikoXp^tfMTOP,  hh  ra^TTiP  ^«#So/i^vt.  S 
/iAp  7^  ^BopiiP,  i  i^  -jCpii^uerPL  rl$€rm  rh 
kyaBAp,  thi  9^  ray  rh  i^erhp  iyoBhp^  mvpAp 
itrriv  ainois.  koX  <rvP€X6pTt  <l>apah  riis  fi^p 
fHi(ot9  r&p  Tpofd(ft^P  fKotrroi  rt94a/9a^^ 
kw6^Ap  Koan^pippotStPKoi,  rev  KSfyovrukrms 

rcurtas,  inh  cua&fi<r9vSf  inh  tAp  iiKiymp 
irpo^4poPTeu  m0uV  9^  ical  tttOiua  ft^P 
ZM^€poPTai  vpbp  ^UA^Xovs^  iitdpQis  9ik 
6fAo<t>popod<rt,  rii  fxkp  yhp  wdOn  fitpifffAov  md 
9iaaT(ia€<&s  itrrtp  cdVia  toTj  ^vxm'  ri- 
rorijrd  ydp  ^<rri,  icnl  Zataitu^  itvA  tntcufdrftt 
rhp  ip  iificp  fovr  6  9h  k^ycs  KOiPos  ^oY-c 
wavty  Kcd  ^  rod  X^ou  irpojSoA^*  Kott  8iib 
ro&ro  KOINOS  O  tPMli:6  Ipa  8^  Kol 
ijBuc&s  abrov  woci^ffV^juc^  rV  H'^tYV^^^ 

^  The  universal  and  unperverted  idea  of 
man  characterizes  happiness  by  self-suf- 
ficiency:  for  with  whomever  well-being 
exists  with  them  the  itelf-sufficient  eidatg 
also.  You  see,  therefore,  how  here  again 
Alcibiades  is  right  as  to  hisraajor  proposition, 
but  mistaken  as  to  ^e  minor.  For  thus  it 
is  he  syllogises :  '  I,  on  account  of  my  per- 
son, and  fiimily,  and  friends,  and  weuth, 
am  happy.  The  person  happy  w  snperioi* 
to  want ;  therefvre  am  I  sUpeaier  fib  want* 
Now  that  the  person  happy  is  superior  to 
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r^oires,  eaid  I,  to  be  illustrated. — As  if,  continued  he,  a  com- 
pany of  travellers,  in  some  wide  forest,  were  all  intending  for 
one  city,  but  each  by  a  rout  peculiar  to  himself:  the  roads,  in- 
deed, would  be  various,  and  many,  perhaps,  false ;  but  all  who 
travelled  would  have  one  end  in  view. — It  is  evident,  said  I,  thev 
would. ^ — So  fares  it,  then,  added  he,  with  mankind  in  pursuit 
of  good :  the  ways,  indeed,  are  many,  but  what  they  seek  is 
one. 

For  instance :  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one,  who,  in  pursuit  of 
their  good,  were  for  living  the  life  of  a  bird,  an  insect,  or  a  fish  ? — 
None. — ^And  why  not ! — It  would  be  inconsistent,  answered  I, 
with  their  nature. — You  see,  then,  said  he,  they  all  agree  in  this, 
that  what  they  pursue,  ought  to  be  consistent,  and  agreeable  to 
their  proper  nature. — So  ought  it,  said  I,  undoubtedly. — If  so, 
continued  he,  one  preconception  is  discovered,  which  is  common 
to  good  in  general ;  it  is,  that  '^  all  good  is  supposed  something 
agreeable  to  nature."*^ — This,  indeed,  replied  I,  seems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands. 

But  again,  said  he,  is  there  a  man  scarcely  to  be  found  of  a 
temper  so  truly  mortified,  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  lowest,  and 
shortest  necessaries  of  life!  who  aims  not,  if  he  be  able,  at 
something  fiurther,  something  better! — I  replied,  scarcely  one. — 
Do  not  multitudes  pursue,  said  he,  infinite  objects  of  desire, 
acknowledged  every  one  of  them  to  be  in  do  respect  necessaries! 
exquisite  viands,  delicious  wines,  qJendid  apparel,  curious  gar- 
dens ;  magnificent  apartments  adorned  with  pictures  and  sculp- 
ture ;  music  and  poetry,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  elegant  arts ! — 
It  is  evident,  said  I. — if  it  be,  continued  he,  it  should  seem  that 
the^  all  considered  the  chief  or  sovereign  good,  not  to  be  that 
which  conduces  to  bare  existence,  or  mere  being ;  for  to  this  the 
necessaries  alone  are  adequate. — I  replied,  they  were, — But  if 
not  this,  it  must  be  somewhat  conducive  to  that  which  is  superior 
to  mere  being. — It  must. — ^And  what,  continued  he,  can  this  be, 
but  well-being!  well-being,  under  the  various  d!iapes  in  which 
differing  opinions  paint  it !    Or  can  you  suggest  any  thing  else ! — 

want,  if  true ;  but  thAt  h»  wbb  Imppy,  was  positiont  tre  produced  from  innginatioo, 

fiibe.    The  coneliisioii,  therefore^  if  &\ae  nam  Kiue,  and  from  irrational  paBsions. 

tiurongh  tike  minor  proposition.  And  hence  it  is,  that  about  these  kst  they 

**  It  u  thus  also  you  will  find  the  lorer  of  differ  one  with  another,  while  in  the  former 

rieasnre^  and  the  lover  of  money,  erring  in  they  all  agree.    The  passions,  indeed,  ma^ 

Sieir  reasonings  through  the  same  propo*  be  considered  within  the  souls  of  men  aa 

ntion.     For  one  of  them  lays  down  the  the  causes  of  division  and  distance;   £or 

good  of  man  to  be  pifeasure,  the  other  to  be  they  are  Titanic,  and  distract  and  tear  our 

riches  ;  but  that  every  thing  desirable  is  intellect  to  pieces.     But  reason  is  the  same 

good,  this  they  possess  in  common,  and  and  common  to  all,  as  is  also  the  feculty  of 

••sent  to  OB  both  sidea.  speech,  tiie  medium  of  its  promulgation. 

^  It  may  be  said,  iadaed,  universally,  that  And  henoe  it  ia  that  Hermes  (the  type  oli 

all  individuals  produce  the  general  propo-  rational  discourse)  is  called  *  common*  and"* 

lltitfiM^  which  they  lay  down,  from  their  '  universal,*  if  we  may  be  allowed,  to  give  o0 

Qsnmon  or  univenal  ideas,  and  from  the  him  an  ethical  explanation.** 
fiiculty  of  reason :  but  Uiat  their  minor  pr»- 
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I  replied,  I  could  not. — Mark  here,  then,  continued  he,  another 
preconception,  in  which  they  all  affree:  the  sovereiflfn  good  is 
somewhat  conducive,  not  to  mere  being,  but  to  well-being. — I 
replied,  it  had  so  appeared. 

Again,  continuea  he,  what  labour,  what  expense,  to  procure 
those  rarities  which  our  own  poor  country  is  unable  to  afford 
us?  How  is  the  world  ransacked  to  its  utmost  verges,  and 
luxury  and  arts  imported  from  every  quarter  ?  Nay,  more,  how 
do  we  baffle  nature  herself;  invert  her  order ;  seek  the  vegetables 
of  spring  In  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  winter^s  ice  during  the 
heats  of  summer! — I  replied,  we  did. — And  what  disappoint- 
ment, what  remorse,  when  endeavours  fail  ? — It  is  true. — ^If  this, 
then,  be  evident,  said  he,  it  should  seem,  that  whatever  we 
desire  as  our  chief  and  sovereign  good,  is  ^^  something  which,  as 
far  as  possible,  we  would  accommodate  to  all  places  and  times."*^ — 
I  answered,  so  it  appeared. — See,  then,  said  he,  another  of  its 
characteristics,  another  preconception. 

But  further  still ;  what  contests  for  wealth !  what  scrambling 
for  property !  what  perils  in  the  pursuit,  what  solicitude  in  the 
maintenance !  And  why  all  this  ?  To  what  purpose,  what  end ! 
Or  is  not  the  reason  plain !  Is  it  not,  that  wealth  may  con- 
tinually procure  us  whatever  we  fancy  good ;  and  make  that 
perpetual,  which  would  otherwise  be  transient! — I  replied,  it 
seemed  so. — Is  it  not  further  desired,  as  supplying  us  from  our- 
selves, when,  without  it,  we  must  be  beholden  to  the  benevolence 
of  others,  and  depend  on  their  caprice  for  all  that  we  enjoy ! — 
It  is  true,  said  I,  this  seems  a  reason. 

Again ;  Is  not  power  of  ever^  degree  as  much  contested  for 
as  wealth!  Are  not  magistracies,  honours,  principalities,  and 
empire,  the  subjects  of  strife,  and  everlasting  contention! — I 
replied,  they  were. — And  why,  said  he,  this !  To  obtain  what 
end  !  Is  it  not  to  help  us,  like  wealth,  to  the  possession  of  what 
we  desire !  Is  it  not  Airther  to  ascertain,  to  secure  our  enjoy- 
ments ;  that  when  others  would  deprive  us,  we  may  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  them  ! — I  replied,  it  was. 

Or  to  invert  the  whole,  Why  are  there  who  seek  recesses  the 
most  distant  and  retired!''  fly  courts  and  power,  and  submit  to 
parsimony  and  obscurity!  Why  all  this,  but  from  the  same 
intention !  From  an  opinion  that  small  possessions,  used  mode- 
rately, are  permanent ;  that  larger  possessions  raise  envy,  and 
are  more  frequently  invaded ;  that  the  safety  of  power  and 
dignity  is  more  precarious  than  that  of  retreat ;  and  that  there- 

^  Mnlti  aatem  et  siuit,  et  faenmt,  qui  prinm  est  sic  virere,  nt  velit.    Quare  cum 

etm,  qoam  dico,  tranqoillitatem  expetentes,  hoc  comnmne  fit  potentis  cnpidomm  cnm 

a  negotiii  publicis  se  lemoTcriiit,  ad  othun-  iis,  qnos  dizi,  otiosis:  alteri  se  adipitci  id 

que  perfiu;criiit   His  idem  propotitam  fait,  posse  arbitrantor,  si  opes  magnas  babeant  ; 

quod  legibns ;  ut  ne  qua  re  egerent,  ne  cni  alteri  si  contenti  sint  et  sao,  et  parvo.   Cic. 

pareren^  libertate  nterentnr :  cnjus  pro-  de  Offic  L  i.  c  20,  21. 
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fbre  tbej  have  chosen  what  is  most  eligible  upon  the  whole ! — 
It  is  not,  said  I,  improbable,  that  they  act  by  some  such  motive. 

Do  you  not  see,  then,  continued  he,  two  or  three  more  pre- 
conceptions of  the  sovereign  good,  which  are  sought  for  by  all, 
as  essential  to  constitute  it! — And  what,  said  I,  are  these! — 
That  it  should  not  be  transient,  nor  derived  from  the  will  of 
others,  nor  in  their  power  to  take  away ;  but  be  durable,  self- 
derived,  and  (and  if  I  may  use  the  expression)  indeprivable. — 
I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  so.-r-But  we  have  already  found  it 
to  be  considered  as  something  agreeable  to  our  nature;  con- 
ducive, not  to  mere  being,  but  to  well-being ;  and  what  we  aim 
to  have  accommodate  to  all  places  and  times. — We  have. 

There  may  be  other  characteristics,  said  he,  but  these  I  think 
sufficient.  See  then  its  idea;  behold  it,  as  collected  from  the 
original,  natural,  and  universal  preconceptions  of  all  mankind. 
The  sovereign  good,^  they  have  taught  us,  ought  to  be  some- 
thing, "  agreeable  to  our  nature ;  conducive  to  well-being ;  ac- 
commodate to  all  places  and  times ;  durable,  self-derived,  and 
indeprivable."" — Your  account,  said  I,  appears  just. 


I  The  original  preconceptions  of  tbe  bo- 
▼ereign  ffood  here  recited,  may  be  justified 
by  the  following  authorities,  from  among 
many  which  are  omitted. 

Agreeable  to  nature. — Neque  ulla  alia  in 
re,  nisi  in  natura,  quaerendum  esse  illud 
nmimom  bonum,  quo  omnia  referrentur. 
Cic  Acad.  L  L  c  5.  p.  27.  edit  Davis. 

Conducive  to  tndl-being. — Epictetus  calls 
that  **  truth  or  knowledge,  which  respects 
oitr  real  happiness,**  {HfP  &A^€iay  r^v 
wtpi  r^s  Mtufwpias) ;  the  **  truth  or  know- 
ledge which  regards  not  mere  living^  but 
which  conduces  to  living  well,**  {ov  rifp 
««pl  rev  (^,  iiXXA  r^jf  vpbs  rh  td  f^v.) 
Arrian.  Epiet.  L  i.  c.  4.  p.  28.  edit  Upt 
Ai  Kowoi,  vcpl  ti^tufwylas  Hyyoiou,  rh  L^jf 
Kara  ^^<y,  Kcti  rhy  icard  ^^trty  filov, 
ediat/ioFlay  \4yowri*  lepbs  8i  robots,  rb 
ci  {^r,  teak  rh  tZ  fitow,  Mai  rj^y  €v(atay, 
MaiiAOvioM  ^aaly  cTvoi ;  ^  Our  common 
preconceptions  concerning  happiness  call  it, 
the  living  according  to  nature ;  further 
than  thia,  they  say  it  is  living  or  existing 
well,  the  life  of  well-being.  Alex.  Aphrod. 
wc^  ^vx.  p.  157.  edit  Aid. 

Accomtmidate  to  aU  places  and  times. — 
Antoninofi,  speaking  of  Uiat  happiness  which 
be  deemed  our  sovereign  good,  calls  it  some- 
thing which  was  in  our  power,  Tcunaxov 
imU  ^veic&Sy  *^  everywhere  and  perpe- 
toally,**  L  viL  s.  54.  ^ 

DmUey  and  indeprivaiite. — Nisi  stabill 
et  fizo  et  permanente  bono,  beatus  esse 
mmo  potest  Tusc  Disp.  1.  v.  c.  14.  p.  372. 
edit  Davis.  So,  immediately  after,  in  the 
sane  page :  An  dubimn  est,  quin  nihil  sit 
habendinn   in   eo  genere,  quo  vita  beata 


completur,  si  id  possit  amitd  ?  Nihil  enim 
interarescere,  nihil  exstingui,  &c.  Kal  rls 
a&ni  ^  ^UpoiOy  ^y  6  rvxi»v  ffxrodtam 
96yarai,  ob  X4y»  Kaiaap  ^  Kaltrapos 
^iXoSi  &mA  K^pol,  odXijT^s,  irvptrhs,  &K\a 
rpicfilpta;  ^  S*  efyoia  out^y  olhtts  lx« 
&s  rh  ZiifytKh  icai  iu^tfitrSiurroy :  ''And 
what  sort  of  happiness  is  this,  which  any 
thing  intenrening  may  embarrass ;  I  say 
not  Usesar,  or  Cssar's  friend,  but  a  crow,  a 
piper,  a  fever,  a  thousand  things  beside  ? 
Happiness,  surely,  implies  nothing  so  much 
as  perpetuity,  and  being  superior  to  hin- 
derance  or  impediment.**  Arnan.  Epict  L  iv. 
c  4.  p.  585.  edit  Upt  See  also  1.  il  c.  1 1. 
p.  227. 

Sel/derived,  —  Atque  hoc  dabitis,  ut 
opinor,  si  mode  sit  aliquid  esse  beatum,  id 
oportere  totum  poni  in  potestate  sapientis: 
nam,  si  amitti  vita  beata  potest,  beata  esse 
non  potest  Cic  de  Fin.  I  ii  c.  27.  p.  163. 
Ka2  rots  fihy  Kar*  iLKtfiuaif  kokois  fya  fi^ 
Tcpnriirrv  6  iyBpwwoSf  ht  airff  \ol  6«o2] 
rh  way  idtyro :  *^  That  man  might  not  Mi 
into  real  evils,  the  gods  have  put  the  whole 
in  his  own  power.**  M.  Ant  L  ii.  s.  11. 
Tl  ydp  iartv^  h  (rrrtT  was  HyBpwros ; 
fhoroBiiyat,  eitSeuftoyfiau,  wdyra  &s  04\^i 
woiciy, /i^  KwXvfo^oi,  fAii9*  ij^ayK^C*^'^ ' 
**  For  what  is  it  that  every  man  seeks  P 
To  be  securely  fixed,  to  be  happy,  to  do  all 
things  accorduig  to  his  own  vnll,  not  to  be 
hindered,  not  to  be  compelled.**  Anian. 
Epict  L  iv.  c.  1.  p.  539,  540.  Aristotle 
joins  self-derived  and  indeprivable  in  his 
idea  of  good :  TiyoBhw  9h  oUceioy  n  ks^ 
Zwra/^alperoy  f Trqi  /tarrcv^/ic9«.  Eth,  Nic 
1.  i.  c  5, 
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It  matters,  continued  he,  little,  how  they  err  in  the  applica- 
tion ;  if  the  J  covet  that  as  agreeable  to  nature,  which  is  in  itself 
most  contrary ;  if  they  would  have  that  as  durable,  which  is  in 
itself  most  transient ;  that  as  independent,  and  their  own,  which 
is  most  precarious  and  servile.  It  is  enough  for  us,  if  we  know 
their  aim ;  enough,  if  we  can  discover,  what  it  is  they  propose ; 
the  means  and  method  may  be  absurd,  as  it  happens. — ^I  an- 
swered, their  aim  was  sufficient  to  prove  what  he  had  asserted. 

It  is  true,  replied  he,  it  is  abundantly  sufficient.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  even  though  this  were  ever  so  certain,  it  would  not  be 
altogether  foreign,  were  we  to  examine,  how  they  act ;  how 
they  succeed  in  applying  these  universals  to  particular  subjects. 
Should  they  be  found  just  in  the  application,  we  need  look  no 
further :  the  true  sovereign  good  would  of  course  be  plain  and 
obvious ;  and  we  should  have  no  more  to  do,  than  to  follow  the 
beaten  road. — It  is  granted,  replied  I :  but  what  if  they  err ! — 
Time  enough  for  that,  said  he,  when  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
do.  We  ought  first  to  inform  ourselves,  whether  they  may  not 
possibly  be  in  the  right. — I  submitted,  and  begged  him  to  pro- 
ceed his  own  way. 

III.  Will  you,  then,  said  he,  in  this  disquisition  into  human 
conduct,  allow  me  this :  That  such,  as  is  the  species  of  life,  which 
every  one  chooses ;  such  is  his  idea  of  happiness,  such  his  con- 
ception of  the  sovereign  good  ? — I  seem,  said  I,  to  comprehend 
you,  but  should  be  glad  you  would  illustrate. — His  meaning,  he 
answered,  was  no  more  than  this:  if  a  man  prefer  a  life  of 
industry,  it  is  because  he  has  an  idea  of  happiness  in  wealth ;  if 
he  prefers  a  life  of  gaiety,  it  is  from  a  like  idea  concerning 
pleasure.  And  the  same,  we  say,  holds  true  in  every  other 
instance. — I  told  him,  it  must,  certainly. 

And  can  you  recollect,  said  he,  any  life,  but  what  is  a  life  of 
business,  or  of  leisure! — I  answered,  none. — And  is  not  the 
great  end  of  business  either  power  or  wealth  ? — It  is. — Must  not 
every  life  therefore  of  business  be  either  political  or  lucrative  i — 
It  must. — Again,  are  not  intellect  and  sense  the  soul^s  leading 
powers? — They  are. — And  in  leisure,  are  we  not  ever  seeking 
to  gratify  one  or  the  other! — We  are.  Must  not  every  lire 
therefore  of  leisure  be  either  pleasurable  or  contemplative! — If 
you  confine  pleasure,  said  I,  to  sense,  I  think  it  necessarily  must. 
— If  it  be  not  so  confined,  said  he,  we  confound  all  inquiry. — 
Allow  it. 

Mark,  then,  said  he,  the  two  grand  genera^  the  lives  of  business 
and  of  leisure :  mark  also  the  subordinate  species ;  the  political 
and  lucrative,  the  contemplative  and  pleasurable.™  Can  you 
think  of  any  other,  which  these  will  not  include!^ — I  replied,  I 
knew  of  none. — It  is  possible,  indeed,  said  he,  that  there  may 
be  other  lives  framed,  by  the  blending  of  these,  two  or  more 

""  This  fbnrfold  distinction  of  lives  is  mentioned  in  Aristotle^s  Ethks,  L  i.  c  5. 
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of  them  together.   But  if  we  separate  with  accuracy,  we  shall  find 
that  here  they  all  terminate. — I  replied,  so  it  seemed  probable. 

If,  then,  continued  he,  we  would  be  exact  in  our  inquiry,  we 
must  examine  these  four  lives,  and  mark  their  consequences.  It 
is  thus  only  we  shall  learn,  how  far  those,  who  embrace  them, 
find  that  good  and  happiness,  which  we  know  they  alt  pursue. — 
I  made  answer.  It  seemed  necessary,  and  I  should  willingly 
attend  him. 

IV.  To  begin  then,  said  he,  with  the  political  life.  Let  us 
see  the  good,  usually  sought  after  here.  To  a  private  man,  it  is 
the  favour  of  some  prince,  or  commonwealth ;  the  honours  and 
emoluments  derived  from  this  favour ;  the  court  and  homage  of 
mankind ;  the-  power  of  commanding  others.  To  a  prince,  it  is 
the  same  thing  nearly,  only  greater  in  degree;  a  larger  com- 
mand ;  a  stricter  and  more  servile  homage ;  glory,  conquest,  and 
extended  empire.  Am  I  right  in  my  description  ? — I  replied,  I 
thought  he  was. — Whether,  then,  said  he,  all  this  deserves  the 
name  of  good  or  not,  I  do  not  controvert.  Be  it  one  or  the 
other,  it  affects  not  our  inquiry.  All  that  I  would  ask  concern- 
ing it  is  this,  do  you  not  think  it  a  good  (if  it  really  be  one) 
derived  Arom  foreign  and  external  causes  i — Undoubtedly,  repUed 
I. — It  cannot  come  then  from  ourselves,  or  be  self-derived  ? — It 
cannot. — And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  its  duration  and  stability! 
Is  it  so  firm  and  lasting,  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  it ! — ^I 
should  imagine,  said  I,  quite  otherwise. — You  msist  not,  then, 
said  he,  on  my  appealing  to  history  i  You  acknowledge  the  fate 
of  favourites,  of  empires,  and  their  owners  I — I  replied,  I  did. 

If  so,  said  he,  it  should  seem  that  this  political  good,  which 
they  seek,  corresponds  not  to  the  preconceptions  of  being  durable 
and  indeprivable. — Far  from  it. — But  it  appeared,  just  before, 
not  to  be  self-derived. — It  did. — You  see,  then,  said  he,  that  in 
three  of  our  preconceptions  it  entirely  fails. — So,  indeed,  said  I, 
it  appears. 

But,  further,  said  he,  we  are  told  of  this  good,  that  in  the 
possession  it  is  attended  with  anxiety ;  and  that  when  lost,  it  is 
usually  lost  with  ignominy  and  disgrace ;  nay,  often  with  prose- 
cutions and  the  bitterest  resentments ;  with  mulcts,  with  exile, 
and  death  itself. — It  is  frequently,  said  I,  the  case. — How,  then, 
said  he,  can  it  answer  that  other  preconception,  of  contributing 
to  oar  well-being  ?  Can  that  contribute  to  well-being  whose  con- 
sequences lead  to  calamity,  and  whose  presence  implies  anxiety! 
— This,  it  must  be  confessed,  said  I,  appears  not  probable. 

But,  once  more,  said  he,  there  are  certain  habits,  or  disposi- 
ticms  of  mind,  called  sincerity,  generosity,  candour,  plain-dealing, 
justice,  honour,  honesty,  and  the  like. — There  are :  and  it  has 
been  generally  believed,  that  these  are  agreeable  to  nature. — 
Assuredly. — Dni  it  has  been  as  generally  believed,  that  the  po- 
litical good  we  speak  of,  is  often  not  to  be  acquired  but  oy 
habits  contrary  to  these ;  and  which,  if  these  are  natural,  must 
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of  necessity  be  unnatural. — What  habits,  said  I,  do  you  mean! 
— Flattery,  answered  he,  dissimulation,  intrigue :  upon  oc- 
casion, perhaps  iniquity,  falsehood,  and  fraud. — It  is  possible, 
indeed,  said  1,  that  these  may  sometimes  be  thought  necessary. 
— How,  then,  said  he,  can  that  good  be  agreeable  to  nature, 
which  cannot  be  acquired,  but  by  habits  contrary  to  nature  ? — 
Your  argument,  said  I,  seems  just. 

If,  then,  said  he,  we  have  reasoned  rightly,  and  our  conclusions 
may  be  depended  on,  it  should  seem  that  the  supposed  good, 
which  the  political  life  pursues,  corresponds  not,  in  any  instance, 
to  our  preconceptions  of  the  sovereign  good. — I  answered,  so  it 
appeared. 

V.  Let  us  quit,  then,  said  he,  the  political  life,  and  pass  to  the 
lucrative.  The  object  of  this  is  wealth. — ^Admit  it. — And  is  it 
not  too  often,  said  he,  the  case,  that,  to  acquire  this,  we  are 
tempted  to  employ  some  of  those  habits  which  we  have  just 
condemned  as  unnatural  I  Such,  I  mean,  as  fraud,  falsehood,  in- 
justice, and  the  like? — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  too  often. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  esteem,  the 
friendship,  and  love  of  mankind!  Are  they  worth  having!  Is 
it  agreeable,  think  you,  to  nature,  to  endeavour  to  deserve  them ! 
— Agreeable,  said  I,  to  nature,  beyond  dispute. — If  so,  then  to 
merit  hatred  and  contempt,  said  he,  must  needs  be  contrary  to  na- 
ture.— Undoubtedly. — And  is  there  any  thing  which  so  certainly 
merits  hatred  and  contempt,  as  a  mere  lucrative  life,  spent  in  the 
uniform  pursuit  of  wealth ! — I  replied,  I  believed  there  was  no- 
thing.— If  so,  said  he,  then,  as  to  corresponding  with  our  pre- 
conceptions, the  lucrative  good,  in  this  respect,  fares  no  better 
than  the  political. — It  appears  not. 

And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  anxiety!  Is  not  both  the  pos- 
session and  pursuit  of  wealth,  to  those  who  really  love  it,  ever 
anxious ! — It  seems  so. — And  why  anxious,  but  from  a  certainty 
of  its  instability ;  from  an  experience,  how  obnoxious  it  is  to 
every  cross  event ;  how  easy  to  be  lost  and  transferred  to  others, 
by  the  same  fraud  and  rapine  which  acquired  it  to  ourselves! 
This  is,  indeed,  the  tritest  of  all  topics.  The  poets  and  orators 
have  long  ago  exhausted  it. — It  is  true,  said  I,  they  have. — May 
we  not  venture,  then,  said  he,  upon  the  whole,  to  pass  the  same 
sentence  on  the  lucrative  life,  as  we  have  already  on  the  political, 
that  it  proposes  not  a  good,  correspondent  to  those  preconcep- 
tions, by  which  we  would  all  be  governed  in  the  good,  which  we 
are  all  seeking! — I  answered,  we  might  justly. 

VI.  If,  then,  neither  the  lucrative  life,  nor  the  political,  said 
he,  procure  that  good  which  we  desire,  shall  we  seek  it  from 
the  pleasurable !    Shall  we  make  pleasure  our  goddess! 

Pleasure, 
Whom  loTe  attends,  and  soft  desire,  and  words 
Alluring,  apt  the  steadiest  heart  to  bend." 

"  Alluding  to  Homer,  Tliad.  2.  214. 
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So  says  the  poet,  and  plausible  his  doctrine. — Plausible,  said  I, 
indeed. 

Let  it,  then,  continued  he,  be  a  pleasurable  world ;  a  race  of 
harmless,  loving  animals;  an  Elysian  temperature  of  sunshine  and 
shade.  Let  the  earth,  in  every  quarter,  resemble  our  own  dear 
country ;  where  never  was  a  frost,  never  a  fog,  never  a  day  but 
was  delicious  and  serene. — I  was  a  little  embarrassed  at  this  un- 
expected flight,  until  recollecting  myself,  I  told  him,  (but  still 
with  some  surprise,)  that,  in  no  degree  to  disparage  either  my 
country  or  my  countrymen,  I  had  never  found  either  so  ex(j^uisite 
as  he  now  supposed  them. — There  are,  tl^en,  it  seems,  said  he, 
in  the  natural  world,  and  even  in  our  own  beloved  country,  such 
things  as  storms  and  tempests,  as  pinching  colds  and  scorching 
heats. — I  replied,  there  were. — ^And  consequent  to  these,  disease, 
and  famine,  and  infinite  calamities. — There  are. — And  in  the 
civil  or  human  world,  we  have  discord  and  contention ;  or,  (as 
the  poet  better  describes  it,**) 

Croel  revenge,  and  rancorous  despite. 
Disloyal  treason,  and  heart-burning  hate. 

— We  have. — Alas !  then,  poor  pleasure  I  where  is  that  good, 
accommodate  to  every  time ;  suited  to  every  place ;  self-derived, 
not  dependent  on  foreign  external  causes!  Can  it  be  pleasure, 
on  such  a  changeable,  such  a  turbulent  spot  as  this ! — I  replied, 
I  thought  not. 

And  what,  indeed,  were  the  world,  said  he,  modelled  to  a 
temperature  the  most  exact !  Were  the  rigours  of  the  seasons 
never  more  to  be  known;  nor  wars,  devastations,  famines,  or 
diseases !  Admitting  all  this,  (which  we  know  to  be  impossible,) 
can  we  find  still  in  pleasure  that  lengthened  duration,  which  we 
consider  as  an  essential,  to  constitute  the  sovereign  good !  Ask 
the  glutton,  the  drinker,  the  man  of  gaiety  and  intrigue,  whether 
they  know  any  enjoyment  not  to  be  can^lled  by  satiety? 
which  does  not  hastily  pass  away  into  the  tedious  intervals  of 
indifference !  Or  yielding  all  this,  too,  (which  we  know  cannot 
be  yielded,)  where  are  we  to  find  our  good,  how  possess  it  in 
age?  in  that  eve  of  life,  declining  age,  when  the  power  of  sense, 
on  which  all  depends,  like  the  setting  sun,  is  gradually  for- 
saking us  ? 

I  should  imagine,  said  I,  that  pleasure  was  no  mean  adversary, 
since  you  emplov,  in  attacking  her,  so  much  of  ;four  rhetoric. 
— Without  heeding  what  I  said,  he  pursued  his  subject. — Beside, 
if  this  be  our  good,  our  happiness,  and  our  end,  to  what  purpose 
powers,  which  bear  no  relation  to  it?  Why  memory?  why 
reason  ?  Mere  sensation  might  have  been  as  exquisite,  had  we 
been  flies  or  earthworms.  Or  can  it  be  proved  otherwise? — I  re- 
plied, I  could  not  say. — No  animal,  continued  he,  possesses  its 
faculties  in  vain.     And  shall  man  derive  no  good  from  his  best, 

*  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  book  it  cant  7.  staas.  22. 
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his  most  emiDent  ?  from  that,  which,  of  all,  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self!  For  as  to  growth  and  nutrition,  they  are  not  wanting  to 
the  meanest  vegetable ;  and  for  senses,  there  are  animals  which, 
perhaps,  exceed  us  in  them  all. 

VII.  This  seems,  said  I,  no  mean  argument  in  &Tour  of  con- 
templation. The  contemplative  life  gives  reason  all  the  scope 
which  it  can  desire. — And  of  all  lives,  answered  he,  would  it 
surely  be  the  best,  did  we  dwell,  like  Milton'^s  Uriel,  in  the  sun'^s 
bright  circle.  Then  might  we  plan,  indeed,  the  most  romantic 
kind  of  happiness.  Stretched  at  ease,  without  trouble  or  mo- 
lestation, we  might  pass  our  days  contemplating  the  universe, 
tracing  its  beauty ;  lost  in  wonder,  ravished  with  ecstacy,  and  I 
know  not  what :  but  here,  alas !  on  this  sublunary,  this  turbulent 
spot,  (as  we  called  it  not  long  since,)  how  little  is  this,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  practicable  ?  Fogs  arise  which  dim  our  prospects, 
the  cares  of  life  perpetually  molest  us :  is  contemplation  suited 
to  a  place  like  this  ? — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  not  extremely. 
— How,  then,  is  it  the  sovereign  good,  which  should  be  accom- 
modate to  every  place ! — I  replied,  it  seemed  not  probable. 

But,  farther,  said  he,  can  we  enjoy  the  sovereign  good,  and  be 
at  the  same  time  vexed,  and  agitated  by  passion  ?  Does  not  this 
seem  a  paradox  ? — I  answered,  it  did. — Suppose,  then,  an  event 
were  to  happen,  not  an  inundation  or  massacre,  but  an  ac- 
quaintance only  drop  a  disrespectful  word ;  ^  a  servant  chance  to 
break  a  favourite  piece  of  ftimiture :  what  would  instruct  us  to 
endure  this!  contemplation,  theory,  abstractions? — Why  not? 
said  I. — No,  replied  he,  with  warmth,  (quoting  the  poet,)  not 

Tho*  all  the  stan 
Th<m  knew^Bt  by  name ;  and  all  the  etheiial  powers.* 

For  does  not  experience  teach  us,  abundantly  teach  us,  that  our 
deepest  philosophers,  as  to  temper  and  behaviour,  are  as  very 
children  for  the  most  part,  as  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  ? 
A  little  more  arrogance,'perhaps,  from  presumption  of  what  they 
know,  but  not  a  grain  more  of  magnanimity,  of  candour,  and 
calm  endurance. 

You  are  somewhat  too  severe,  said  I,  in  censuring  of  all. 
There  are  better  and  worse  among  them,  as  among  others. — 
The  difference  is  no  way  proportioned,  said  he,  to  the  quantity 
of  their  knowledge ;  so  that  whatever  be  its  cause,  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  their  speculations.  Besides,  can  you  really  imadne, 
we  came  here  only  to  think?    'Is  acting  a  circumstance  iraich 

P  See  Airian  Epict.  L  rr.  c  4.  which  ^  Par.  Lost,  book  zii  576. 

chapter  is  pecnliarlj  addressed  to  the  seekers  ^  Etenim  oognitio  contemi^tioqiie  na- 

of  leisure,  retiremeot,  and  study.     Part  of  tnrse  manca  qnodammodo  atque  inchoeta 

it  has  been  already  quoted,  p.  49,  note  Lietd  ait,  si  nulla  aetio  rerom  consequatnr.    Ea 

rls  alhri  ii  tCpoia,  &c.    See  also  the  same  antem  actio  in  hominum  commodis  tuendis 

author,  L  iv.  c.  1.  p.  567.    Tlws  iuco^tiSf  &c  mazime  cemitur.    Cic.  de  Offic  L  L  c.  43. 

and   of  the   Didogne   liere   commeiited.  The  whole  chapter,  as  well  as  the  snbie- 

p.  45.  qvent^  is  iM  worthy  of  perusal 
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i8  foreign  to  our  character!  Why  then  00  many  social  affec- 
tions, which  all  of  us  feel,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves !  Are  we 
to  suppress  them  all,  as  useless  and  unnatural ! — The  attempt, 
replied  I,  must  needs  be  found  impracticable. — Were  they  once 
suppressed,  said  he,  the  consequences  would  be  somewhat  strange. 
We  should  hear  no  more  of  father,  brother,  husband,  son, 
citizen,  magistrate,  and  society  itself.  And  were  this  ever  the 
case,  ill  (I  fear)  would  it  fare  with  even  contemplation  itself. 
It  would  certainly  be  but  bad  speculating,  among  lawless  bar- 
barians, unassociated  animals,  where  strength  alone  of  body  was 
to  constitute  dominion,  and  the  contest  came  to  be  (as  Horace 
describes  it,*) 

^landem  atqae  cabflia  propter, 
Ungubns  et  pngnii,  dein  Autibiu. 

— Bad  enough,  replied  I,  of  all  conscience. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  that  not  even  the  best  con- 
templative life,  however  noble  its  object,  was  agreeable  to  our 
present  nature,  or  consistent  with  our  present  situation. — I  con- 
fess, said  I,  you  appear  to  have  proved  so. — But  if  this  be 
allowed  true  of  the  best,  the  most  excellent,  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  mockery  of  monkery,  the  farce  of  friars,  the  ridiculous 
mummery  of  being  sequestered  in  a  cloister !  This  surely  is  too 
low  a  thing,  even  to  merit  an  examination. — I  have  no  scruples 
here,  said  I,  you  need  not  waste  your  time. 

VIII.  If  that,  said  he,  be  your  opinion,  let  us  look  a  little 
backward.  For  our  memory^s  sake  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
capitulate.— I  replied,  it  would  be  hjghly  acceptable. — Thus, 
then,  said  he,  we  have  examined  the  four  grand  lives  which 
we  find  the  generality  of  men  embrace :  the  lucrative  and  the 
political,  the  pleasurable  and  the  contemplative.  And  we  have 
aimed  at  proving  that,  to  such  a  being  as  man,  with  such  a 
body,  such  affections,  such  senses,  and  such  an  intellect ;  placed 
in  such  a  world,  subject  to  such  incidents ;  not  one  of  these  lives 
is  productive  of  that  good  which  we  find  all  men  to  recognise 
through  the  same  uniform  preconceptions,  and  which,  through 
one  or  other  of  these  lives,  the j  all  of  them  pursue. 

IX.  You  have  justly,  said  I,  collected  the  sum  of  your  in- 
quiries.— And  happy,  said  he,  should  I  think  it,  were  they  to 
terminate  here. — I  asked  him,  why? — ^Because,  replied  he,  to 
insinuate  first,  that  all  mankind  are  in  the  wrong,  and  then  to 
attempt  afterwards  to  shew  one^s  self  only  to  be  right,  is  a 
degree  of  arrogance  which  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of. — 
I  ventured  here  to  say,  that  1  thought  he  need  not  be  so  dif- 
fident ;  that  a  subject  where  one'^s  own  interest  appeared  con- 
cerned so  nearly,  would  well  Justify  every  scruple,  and  even  the 
severest  inquiry. — ^There,  said  he,  you  say  something,  there  jrou 
encourage  me  indeed.    For  what ;  are  we  not  cautioned  agamst 

•  Sat  a,  L  L  rer.  99. 
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counterfeits,  even  in  matters  of  meanest  valae !  If  a  piece  of 
metal  be  tendered  us,  which  seems  doubtful,  do  we  not  hesitate !' 
do  we  not  try  it  by  the  test,  before  we  take  it  for  current? 
And  is  this  not  deemed  prudence !  Are  we  not  censured,  if  we 
act  otherwise !  How  much  more,  then,  does  it  behove  us  not  to 
be  imposed  on  here!  To  be  diffident  and  scrupulously  exact, 
where  imposture,  if  once  admitted,  may  tempt  us  to  a  far  worse 
bargain  than  ever  Glaucus  made  with  Diomede ! — What  bargain^ 
said  I,  do  you  mean ! — The  exchange,  replied  he,  not  of  gold 
for  brass,  but  of  good  for  evil,  and  of  happiness  for  misery.  But 
enough  of  this :  since  you  have  encouraged  me  to  proceed,  we 
are  seeking  that  good,  which  we  think  others  have  not  found. 
Permit  me  thus  to  pursue  my  subject. 

X.  Every  being  on  this  our  terrestrial  dwelling,  exists  en- 
compassed with  infinite  objects;  exists  among  animals  tame, 
and  animals  wild ;  among  plants  and  vegetables  of  a  thousand 
different  qualities ;  among  heats  and  colds,  tempests  and  calms, 
the  friendships  and  discords  of  heterogeneous  elements.  What 
say  you  I  Are  all  these  things  exactly  the  same  to  it ;  or  do  they 
differ,  think  you,  in  their  effects  and  consequences ! — They  differ, 
said  I,  widely.— Some  perhaps  then,  said  he,  are  apt,  congruous, 
and  agreeable  to  its  natural  state. — I  replied,  they  were. — 
Others  are  inapt,  incongruous,  and  disagreeable. — They  are. — 
And  others  again  are  indifferent. — They  are. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  if  this  be  allowed,  that  to  every 
individual  being,  without  the  least  exception,  the  whole  mass  of 
things  external,  from  the  greatest  to  the  meanest,  stood  in  the 
relations  of  either  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  indifferent. — I  re- 
plied, so  it  appeared. 

Bat  though  this,  continued  he,  be  true  in  the  general,  it  is 
yet  as  certain,  when  we  descend  to  particulars,  that  what  is 
agreeable  to  one  species  is  disagreeable  to  another ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  perhaps  indifferent  to  a  third.  Instances  of  this  kind,  he 
said,  were  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 

I  replied,  it  was  evident. — Whence,  then,  said  he,  this  diver- 
sity! It  cannot  arise  from  the  externals,  for  water  is  equally 
water,  whether  to.  a  man,  or  to  a  fish ;  whether,  operating  on 
the  one,  it  suffocate,  or  on  the  other,  it  give  life  and  vigour. — 
I  replied,  it  was. — So  is  fire,  said  he,  the  same  fire,  however 
various  in  its  consequences ;  whether  it  harden  or  soften,  give 
pleasure  or  pain. — I  replied,  it  was. — ^But  if  this  diversity,  con- 
tinued he,  be  not  derived  from  the  externals,  whence  can  it  be 
else!  Or  can  it  possibly  be  derived  otherwise  than  from  the 
peculiar  constitution,  from  the  natural  state  of  every  species 
itself! — I  replied,  it  appeared  probable. 

Thus,  then,  said  he,  is  it  that  every  particular  species  is,  itself 
to  itself,  the  measure  of  all  things  in  the  universe ;  that  as  things 

<  See  Air.  Epict.  L  i.  c  10.  p.  110.  *Oparf  irol  M  rov  rofdfffutTos^  &c. 
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vary  in  their  relations  to  it,  they  vary  too  in  their  valae ;  and 
that  if  their  value  be  ever  doubtfal,  it  can  no  way  be  adjusted, 
but  by  recurring  with  accuracy  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
species,  and  to  those  several  relations  which  such  a  state  of 
course  creates. — I  answered,  he  argued  justly. 

XI.  To  proceed,  then,  said  he:  though  it  be  true,  that  every 
species  has  a  natural  state,  as  we  have  asserted  ;  it  is  not  true, 
that  every  species  has  a  sense  or  feeling  of  it.  This  feeling  or 
sense  is  a  natural  eminence  or  prerogative,  denied  the  vegetable 
and  inanimate,  and  impartecl  only  to  the  animal. — I  answered, 
it  was. 

And  think  you,  continued  he,  that  as  many  as  have  this 
sense  or  feeling  of  a  natural  state,  are  alienated  from  it,  or  in- 
different to  it  ?"  Or  is  it  not  more  probable,  that  they  are  well 
affected  to  it? — Experience,  said  I,  teaches  us,  how  well  they 
are  all  affected. — You  are  right,  replied  he.  For  what  would 
be  more  absurd,  than  to  be  indifferent  to  their  own  welfare ;  or 
to  be  alienated  from  it,  as  though  it  was  foreign  and  unna- 
tural ? — I  replied,  nothing  could  be  more. — ^But,  continued  he,  if 
they  are  well-affected  to  this  their  proper  natural  state,  it 
should  seem,  too,  they  must  be  well-affected  to  all  those  externals 
which  appear  apt,  congruous,  and  agreeable  to  it. — I  answered, 
they  must. — And  if  so,  then  ill-aflfected  or  averse  to  such  as 
appear  the  contrary. — They  must. — And  to  such  as  appear 
indifferent,  indifferent, — They  must. — But  if  this,  said  he,  be 
allowed,  it  will  follow,  that  in  consequence  of  these  appearances, 
they  will  think  some  externals  worthy  of  pursuit,  some  worthy 
of  avoidance,  and  some  worthy  of  neither. — It  was  probable, 
said  I,  they  should. 

Hence,  then,  said  he,  another  division  of  things  external ;  that 
is,  into  pursuable,  avoidable,  and  indifferent :  a  division  only 
belonging  to  beings  sensitive  and  animate,  because  all,  below 
these,  can  neither  avoid  nor  pursue. — I  replied,  they  could  not. 

If,  then,  said  he,  man  be  allowed  in  the  number  of  these 
sensitive  beings,  this  division  will  affect  man ;  or,  to  explain  more 
fully,  the  whole  mass  of  things  external  will,  according  to  this 
division,  exist  to  the  human  species  in  the  relations  of  pursuable, 
avoidable,  and  indifferent. — I  replied,  they  would. 

Should  we  therefore  desire,  said  he,  to  know  what  these 
things  truly  are,  we  must  first  be  informed,  what  is  man''s  truly 
natural  constitution.  For  thus,  you  may  remember,  it  was 
settled  not  long  since,  that  every  species  was  its  own  standard ; 
and  that  when  the  value  of  things  was  doubtful,  the  species  was 

■  Placet  his,  inquit,  qnomm  ratio  mihi  ab  interito,  iisquc  rebns,  quae  interitum  vi- 

proliatur,  tiiniil  atque  natom   nt  animal  deantor  afferre.  Cic  de  Fin.  1.  iii  c.  5.  p.  21 1 . 

(bine  enim  est  ordiendum)  iptara  tibi  con-  edit.  Dar.   See  alto  1.  ▼.  c  9.  De  Offic  1.  i 

eiUari,  ct  commendari  ad  le  consenrandnm,  c  4.     OUtio^fitBa  vphs  a^oht  t W6f  yt- 

et  tQaiD  itatani,  et  ad  ea,qu8e  conservantia  rSfttPou     Plut  Mor.  p.  1038.  B. 
sunt  ejus  status,  diligenda ;  aHenari  autem 
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to  be  studied,  the  relations  to  be  deduced  which  were  conse- 
quent to  it,  and  in  this  manner  the  value  of  things  to  be  ad- 
justed and  ascertained. — I  replied,  we  had  so  agreed  it. — I  fear, 
then,  said  he,  we  are  engaged  in  a  more  arduous  undertaking,  a 
task  of  more  difficulty  than  we  were  at  first  aware  of;  but, 
fortuna  fortes^  we  must  endeavour  to  acquit  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  are  able. 

XII.  That  man  therefore  has  a  body,  of  a  figure  and  internal 
structure  peculiar  to  itself;  capable  of  certain  degrees  of  strength, 
agility,  beauty,  and  the  like:  this,  I  believe,  is  evident,  and 
hardly  wants  a  proof. — I  answered,  I  was  willing  to  own  it. — 
That  he  is  capable,  too,  of  pleasure  and  pain;  is  possessed  of 
senses,  affections,  appetites,  and  aversions:  this  also  seems 
evident,  and  can  scarcely  be  denied. — I  replied,  it  was  ad* 
mitted. — We  may  venture,  then,  to  range  him  in  the  tribe  of 
animal  beings. — 1  replied,  we  might. 

And  think  you,  said  he,  without  society,  you  or  any  man 
could  have  been  born ! — Most  certainly  not. — Without  society, 
when  born,  could  you  have  been  brought  to  maturity ! — Most 
certainly  not. — Had  your  parents  then  had  no  social  affections 
towards  you  in  that  perilous  state,  that  tedious  in&ncy,  (so  much 
longer  than  the  longest  of  other  animals,)  you  must  have  inevit- 
ably perished  through  want  and  inability.* — I  must. — You  per- 
ceive, then,  that  to  societv  you  and  every  man  are  indebted,  not 
only  for  the  beginning  of  being,  but  for  the  continuance. — We 
are. 

Suppose,  then,  we  pass  from  this  birth  and  infancy  of  man,  to 
his  maturity  and  perfection ;  is  there  any  age,  think  you,  so 
self-sufficient,  as  that  in  it  he  feels  no  wants  \ — What  wants, 
answered  I,  do  you  mean! — In  the  first  and  principal  place, 
said  he,  that  of  food ;  then  perhaps  that  of  raiment ;  and  afler 
this,  a  dwelling,  or  defence  against  the  weather. — ^These  wants, 
replied  I,  are  surely  natural  at  all  ages. — And  is  it  not  agreeable 
to  nature,  said  he,  that  they  should  at  all  ages  be  supplied  \ — 
Assuredly. — And  is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  have  them  well 
supplied,  than  ill  I — It  is. — And  most  agreeable,  to  have  them 
best  supplied! — Certainly. — If  there  be  then  any  one  state 
better  than  all  others  for  the  supplying  these  wants,  this  state, 
of  all  others,  must  needs  be  most  natural. — It  must. 

And  what  supply,  said  he,  of  these  wants  shall  we  esteem  the 
meanest  which  we  can  conceive  ?  Would  it  not  be  something 
like  this!  Had  we  nothing  beyond  acorns  for  food,  beyond  a 
rude  skin  for  raiment,  or  beyond  a  cavern  or  hollow  tree  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  dwelling! — Indeed,  said  I,  this  would  be  bad 
enough. — ^And  do  you  not  imagine,  as  far  as  this,  we  might 
each  supply  ourselves,  though  we  lived  in  woods,  mere  solitary 
savages! — I  replied,  I  thought  we  might. 
«  Vid.  JamW.  Protrept.  66. 
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Suppose,  then,  continued  he,  that  our  supplies  were  to  he 
mended;  for  instance,  that  we  were  to  exchange  acorns  for 
bread;  would  our  savage  character  be  sufficient  here?  Must 
we  not  be  a  little  better  disciplined  t  Would  not  some  art  be  re- 
quisite! The  bakerX  for  example. — It  would. — ^And  previously  to 
the  bakerX  that  of  the  miller? — It  would. — ^And  previously  to  the 
miller^  that  of  the  husbandman  ? — It  would. — Three  arts,  then, 
appear  necessary,  even  upon  the  lowest  estimation.— It  is  admitted. 

But  a  question  further,  said  he :  can  the  husbandman  work, 
think  you,  without  his  tools  ?  Must  he  not  have  his  plough,  his 
harrow,  his  reap-hook,  and  the  like? — He  must. — And  must 
not  those  other  artists,  too,  be  fiimished  in  the  same  manner? — 
They  must. — And  whence  must  they  be  furnished  ?  From  their 
own  arts?  Or  are  not  the  making  tools,  and  the  using  them,  two 
difierent  occupations? — I  believe,  said  I,  they  are. — You  may 
be  convinced,  continued  he,  by  small  recollection :  does  agn- 
culture  make  its  own  plough,  its  own  harrow  ?  Or  does  it  not 
apply  to  other  arts  for  all  necessaries  of  this  kind? — It  does. — 
Agam :  does  the  baker  build  his  own  oven,  or  the  miller  frame 
his  own  mill  ? — It  appears,  said  I,  no  part  of  their  business. 

What  a  tribe  of  mechanics,  then,  said  he,  are  advancing  upon 
us:  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  mill-wrights ;  and  all  these  to 
provide  the  single  necessary  of  bread.  Not  less  than  seven  or 
eight  arts,  we  find,  are  wanting  at  the  fewest. — It  appears  so. — 
And  what,  if  to  the  providing  a  comfortable  cottage,  and  raiment 
suitable  to  an  industrious  hind,  we  allow  a  dozen  arts  more! 
It  would  be  easy,  by  the  same  reasoning,  to  prove  the  number 
double. — I  admit  the  number,  said  I,  mentioned. 

If  so,  continued  he,  it  should  seem,  that  towards  a  tolerable 
supply  of  the  three  primary  and  common  necessaries,  food,  rai- 
ment, and  a  dwelling,  not  less  than  twenty  arts  were,  on  the 
lowest  account,  requisite. — It  appears  so. 

And  is  one  man  equal,  think  you,  to  the  exercise  of  these 
twenty  arts  ?  If  he  had  even  genius,  which  we  can  scarce  imagine, 
is  it  possible  he  should  find  leisure  ? — I  replied,  I  thought  not. — 
If  so,  then  a  solitary,  unsocial  state,  can  never  supply  tolerably 
the  common  necessaries  of  life. — It  cannot. 

But  what  if  we  pass  from  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  ele- 
gancies ?  to  music,  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry  ?  What  if  we 
pass  from  all  arts,  whether  necessary  or  elegant,  to  the  large 
and  various  tribe  of  sciences  ?  to  logic,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics?  Can  one  man,  imagine  yon,  master  all  this? — ^Absurd, 
said  I,  impossible. — And  yet  in  this  cycle  of  sciences  and  arts 
seem  included  all  the  comforts,  as  well  as  ornaments  of  life ;  in- 
cluded all  conducive,  either  to  being,  or  to  well-being. — It  must 
be  confessed,  said  I,  it  has  the  appearance. 

What,  then,  said  he,  must  be  done  ?  In  what  manner  must  we 
be  supplied  ? — I  answered,  I  knew  not,  unless  we  made  a  dis- 
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tribution.  Let  one  exercise  one  art,  and  another  a  different ;  let 
this  man  study  such  a  science,  and  that  man  another.  Thus  the 
whole  cycle  (as  you  call  it)  may  be  carried  easily  into  perfection. 
— It  is  true,  said  he,  it  may;  and  every  individual,  as  far  as  his 
own  art  or  science,  might  be  supplied  completely,  and  as  well  as 
he  could  wish.  But  what  avails  a  supply  in  a  single  instance! 
What  in  this  case  are  to  become  of  all  his  numerous  other  wants  ? 
— You  conceive,  replied  I,  what  I  would  have  said,  but  partially. 
My  meaning  was,  that  artist  trade  with  artist;  each  supply 
where  he  is  deficient,  by  exchanging  where  he  abounds ;  so  that 
a  portion  of  every  thing  may  be  dispersed  throughout  all. — You 
intend  then  a  state,  said  he,  of  commutation  and  traffic. — I  re- 
plied, I  did. 

If  so,  continued  he,  I  see  a  new  face  of  things.  The  savages, 
with  their  skins  and  their  caverns,  disappear :  in  their  place  I 
behold  a  fair  community  rising.  No  longer  woods,  no  longer  soli- 
tude ;  but  all  is  social,  civil,  and  cultivated.  And  can  we  doubt 
any  further  whether  society  be  natural !  Is  not  this  evidently 
the  state  which  can  best  supply  the  primary  wants  ? — It  has  ap- 
peared so. — And  did  we  not  agree,  some  time  since,  that  this 
state,  whatever  we  found  it,  would  be  certainly  of  all  others  the 
most  agreeable  to  our  nature! — We  did. — And  have  we  not 
added,  since  this,  to  the  weight  of  our  argument,  by  passing 
from  the  necessary  arts  to  the  elegant ;  from  the  elegant  to  the 
sciences ! — We  have. — The  more,  said  he,  we  consider,  the  more 
shall  we  be  convinced,  that  all  these,  the  noblest  honours  and 
ornaments  of  the  human  mind,  without  that  leisure,  that  ex- 
perience, that  emulation,  that  reward,  which  the  social  state 
alone  we  know  is  able  to  provide  them,  could  never  have  found 
existence,  or  been  in  the  least  recognised. — Indeed,  said  I,  I  be- 
lieve not. 

Let  it  not  be  forgot,  then,  said  he,  in  favour  of  society,'  that  to 
it  we  owe,  not  only  the  beginning  and  continuation,  but  the  well- 
being,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  the  very  elegance  and 
rationality  of  our  existence. — I  answered,  it  appeared  evident. 

And  what,  then,  continued  he,  if  society  be  thus  agreeable  to 
our  nature,  is  there  nothing,  think  you,  within  us,  to  excite  and 
lead  us  to  it !  No  impulse,  no  preparation  of  faculties ! — It  would 
be  strange,  answered  I,  if  there  should  not. — It  would  be  a  sin- 
gular exception,  said  he,  with  respect  to  all  other  herding  species. 
Let  us,  however,  examine :  pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  love, 
the  general  dislike  of  solitude,  and  desire  of  company ;  are  they 
natural  affections  which  come  of  themselves,  or  are  they  taught 
us  by  art,  like  music  and  arithmetic ! — I  should  think,  replied  I, 

y  The  whole  ailment  to  prore  society  also  the  same  argument  hinted  at  in  the 

natnial  to  man,  from  p.  58,  is  taken  from  Protagoras  of  Plato,  p.  322.  C.  edit  Serr. 

the  second  book  of  Plato's  Republic.     See  rol.  i. 
Plat  vol.  ii.  p.  369,  &c.  edit  Sernini.    See 
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they  were  nataral,  because  in  every  degree  of  men  some  traces 
of  them  may  be  discovered. — And  are  not  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  speech,  said  he,  the  same!^  Are  not  all  men  naturally 
formed  to  express  their  sentiments  by  some  kind  of  language  I — 
I  replied,  they  were. 

If,  then,  said  he,  these  several  powers  and  dispositions  are 
natural,  so  should  seem  too  their  exercise. — Admit  it. — And  if 
their  exercise,  then  so  too  that  state  where  alone  they  can  be 
exercised. — Admit  it. — And  what  is  this  state  but  the  social? 
Or  where  else  is  it  possible  to  converse,  or  use  our  speech ;  to 
exhibit  actions  of  pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  or  love ;  to  re- 
lieve our  aversion  to  solitude,  or  gratify  our  desire  of  being  with 
others  ? — I  replied,  it  could  be  nowhere  else. 

You  see,  then,  continued  he,  a  preparation  of  faculties  is  not 


*  The  argument  in  &Tour  of  society, 
firom  oar  being  poseeised  of  xSyos,  or  the 
^waking  fiicnlty,  seems  to  bare  been  mnch 
insisted  on  hy  the  best  authors  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Aiiri  tk  woXerudty  6  "Aydjponrof  C^r, 
wdurns  /uXimis  Koi  ximos  hrytXaJiov  C^v 
/toAXox,  ZriXow,  OvQ\v  yhp^  &f  tpofuy, 
pJeni¥  ^  pvoii  iroiet'  X6yoy  9^  fi6¥op  ''Av- 
$pmiros  lx«  T&r  (imw,  'H  fiXv  civ  ^v^ 
rou  ifi4os  HoL  Xvmnpov  4<rr\  <niM^*oy,  9ih 
ami  rots  &AAois  &irdpx*i  (Qois'  fi^xp^  y^p 
ro6rov  ii  <p6ffts  ahrwp  iX^Xv0w,  &<rrt  tda- 
Bdaf€4rBat  rov  Avmjpov  icol  ifi4os,  Koi  rmha 
cri/udt^af  iXX'fiXois.  'O  8i  X^s  M  rh 
3i9Aovr  i<m  rh  irifup^por,  ictd  rh  fiXafi9p6y. 
•StfTc  Ktd  rh  Sdrcuoi^,  ical  rh  6iucor,  Tovro 
yi^  wpbs  rk  iXXa  (wa  rois  kvBo^ots  f6iov^ 
rh  ftMHtw  ayoBov  luii  iceucoVf  km  9ucedov  ical 
aUtov  tiUrih^uf  tx^^^'  h  ^^  rointtv  Koumvia 
iroutt  thciaif  ical  WAiv.  ^The  reason  why 
man  is  a  social  animal,  more  than  any  bee, 
or  any  herding  species  whaterer,  is  evident 
frun  hence.  Nature,  we  say,  makes  nothing 
in  vain  ;  and  man,  of  all  animals,  is  only 
poMeised  of  speech.  Bare  sound,  indeed, 
may  be  the  sign  of  what  is  pleasurable  or 
painful,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  common 
eTen  to  other  animals  also :  for  so  far  we 
perceive  even  their  nature  can  go,  that  they 
have  a  sense  of  those  feelings,  and  signify 
them  to  each  other.  But  speech  is  made 
to  indicate  what  is  expedient,  and  what 
hurtful  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  what 
it  just  and  unjust.  It  is  therefore  given  to 
because  this,  with  respect  to  other 


5(8oKrai  ^/av  tnh  rris  ^6o-€us,  wphs  rh  $i* 
abrSr  vrifMivtiy  ^fias  oAA^Aoii  t^»  ^h^XVf 
r&  roiifAora — Ira  «a2  9wdifit6a  Kowttr*!^ 
iXX'fiXoiSi  teal  avfivoXtrt6t(r$€u'  Koaf^vtiehr 
yhp  (&or  6  "Aydpwros,  "  Ideas  are  images 
of  things  in  the  soul,  and  sounds  are  de- 
clarative of  these  ideas.  And  for  this 
reason  were  these  sounds  imparted  to  us  by 
nature,  not  only  that  we  might  indicate  to 
each  other  these  ideas,  but  that  we  might 
be  enabled  to  communicate  and  live  in  aa- 
sociations :  for  man  is  by  nature  a  social 
animal.^  Ammon.  in  1.  de  Interpr.  p.  16.  B. 

Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  human  nature: 
Omitto  opportunitates  habflitatesque  reliqui 
corporis,  moderationem  vods,  orationis  vim, 
quae  conciliatrix  est  humans  maxume  so- 
detatis.  De  Legg.  I  i.  c.  .<).  p.  35.  ed.  Davis. 

Again,  in  his  Offices :   Sed  quae  natum 

Erincipia  sint  cominunitatis  et  sodetatis 
umanae,  repetendum  altius  videtur.  Est 
enim  primum,  quod  cemitur  in  universi 
generis  humani  societate.  Ejus  enim  vin- 
culum est  ratio,  et  oratio ;  quae  docendo, 
discendo,  communicando,  disceptando,  di- 
judicando,  conciliat  inter  se  homines,  con- 
jungitque  naturali  quadam  sodetate.  De 
Offic.  1.  i.  c.  16. 

Thus  too,  in  his  treatise  De  Nat  Deor.: 
Jam  vero  domina  remm  (ut  vos  soletis 
dicere)  eloquendi  vis  qnam  est  pnedara, 
quamque  divina  ?  Quae  primum  effidt  ut  ea, 
quae  ignoramus,  discere,  et  ea,  quae  scimus, 
^08  docere  possimus.  Deinde  hac  cohor- 
tamnr,  hac  persuademus,  hac  consolamur 
afflictos,hac  deducimuB  perterritos  a  timore, 
animals,  is  to  men  alone  peculiar,  that  of    hac  gestientes  oomprimimns,  hac  cupiditates 


good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  they  only 
possess  a  sense  or  feeling.  Now  it  is  the 
partidpation  or  community  of  these  which 
vakes  and  constitutes  boUi  a  fiunily  and  a 
politT.*'  Ariatot  Polit  L  i.  c.  2. 

tUcA^s  ydp  tUrtv  iv  rf  ^xp  t*^  *P«y- 
fJrwi^  [ri  woifun-ay  ai  9k  ^vtd  rm¥  vmf 
pArrwf  thhf  i^ajy^Xrueai-  irol  8iik  roi>r0 


iracundiasque  restinguimus :  haec,  nos  juris, 
legum  urbium  sodetate  devinxit:  haec  a 
vita  inmmni  et  fera  segregavit.  De  Nat 
Deor.  L  iL  c  59.  p.  248.  ed.  Davis.  See 
also  Qumt  Inst  L  ii.  c  16.  and  Alex. 
Aphrod.  ir§pl  ^^x*  P*  1 55.  B.  ed.  Aid.  Sanctii 
Min.  L  L  c  2.  p.  15.  Pkt  in  Sophista, 
p.  260.  A.  ed.  Serr. 
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wanting.  We  are  fitted  with  powers  and  dispositions  which  have 
only  relation  to  society,  and  which,  out  of  society,  can  nowhere 
else  be  exercised. — I  replied,  it  was  evident. — You  have  seen, 
too,  the  superior  advantages  of  the  social  state  above  all  others. 
— I  have. 

Let  this  then  be  remembered,  said  he,  throughout  all  our 
fnture  reasonings,  remembered  as  a  first  principle  in  our  ideas 
of  humanity,  that  man  by  nature  is  truly  a  social  animal. — I 
promised  it  should. 

XIII.  Let  us  now,  said  he,  examine  what  further  we  can  learn 
concerning  him.  As  social,  indeed,  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
solitary  and  savage  species ;  but  in  no  degree  from  the  rest,  of 
a  milder  and  more  friendly  nature. — It  is  true,  replied  I,  he  is 
not. — Does  he  then  differ  no  more  from  these  several  social 
species,  than  they,  each  of  them,  differ  from  one  another !  Must 
we  range  them  all,  and  man  among  the  rest,  under  the  same 
common  and  general  genus! — I  see  no  foundation,  said  I,  for 
making  a  distinction. 

Perhaps,  said  he,  there  may  be  none ;  and  it  is  possible,  too, 
there  may.  Consider  a  little :  Do  you  not  observe  in  all  other 
species,  a  similarity  among  individuals?  a  surprising  likeness, 
which  runs  through  each  particular!  In  one  species  they  are  all 
bold,  in  another  all  timorous ;  in  one  all  ravenous,  in  another  all 
gentle.  In  the  bird  kind  only,  what  a  uniformity  of  voice,  in 
each  species,  as  to  their  notes ;  of  architecture,  as  to  building 
their  nests ;  of  food,  both  for  themselves  and  for  supporting  their 
young. — It  is  true,  said  I. — And  do  you  observe,  continued  he, 
the  same  similarity  among  men  I  Are  these  all  as  uniform,  as  to 
their  sentiments  and  actions ! — I  replied,  by  no  means. 

One  question  tfiore,  said  he,  as  to  the  character  of  brutes,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression.  Are  these,  think  you,  what  we 
behold  them,  by  nature  or  otherwise? — Explain,  said  I,  your 
question,  for  I  do  not  well  conceive  you. — I  mean,  replied  he,  is 
it  by  nature  that  the  swallow  builds  her  nest,  and  performs  all 
the  offices  of  her  kind ;  or  is  she  taught  by  art,  by  discipline,  or 
custom  i — She  acts,  replied  I,  by  pure  nature,  undoubtedly. — 
And  is  not  the  same  true,  said  he,  of  every  other  bird  and  beast 
in  the  universe? — It  is. — No  wonder,  then,  continued  he,  as  they 
have  so  wise  a  governess,  that  a  uniform  rule  of  action  is  provided 
for  each  species.  For  what  can  be  more  worthy  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  than  ever  to  the  same  substances  to  give  the  same  law  ! 
— It  appears,  said  I,  reasonable. 

But  what,  continued  he,  shall  we  say  as  to  man  ?  Is  he  too 
actuated  by  nature  purely  ? — I  answered,  why  not  ? — If  he  be, 
replied  he,  it  is  strange  in  nature,  that  with  respect  to  man  alone 
she  should  follow  so  different  a  conduct.  The  particulars  in  other 
species,  we  agree,  she  renders  uniform ;  but  in  ourX  every  par- 
ticular seems  a  sort  of  model  by  himself. — If  nature,  siud  I,  do 
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not  actuate  us,  what  can  we  suppose  else  i — Are  local  customs, 
said  he,  nature!  Are  the  polities  and  religions  of  particular 
nations,  nature !  Are  the  examples  which  are  set  before  us,  the 
preceptors  who  instruct  us,  the  company  and  friends  with  whom 
we  converse,  all  nature  ? — No,  surely,  said  I.-:-And  yet,  said  he, 
it  is  evident,  that  by  these,  and  a  thousand  incidental  circum- 
stances, equally  foreign  to  nature,  our  actions,  and  manners,  and 
characters  are  adjusted.  Who  then  can  imagine,  we  are  actuated 
by  nature  only ! — I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  contrary. 

You  see,  then,  said  he,  one  remarkable  distinction  between 
man  and  brutes  in  general.  In  the  brute,  nature  does  all ;  in 
man,  but  part  only. — It  is  evident,  said  I. 

But  further,  continued  he,  let  us  consider  the  powers  or  facul- 
ties possessed  by  each.  Suppose  I  was  willing  to  give  a  brute 
the  same  instruction  which  we  give  a  man.  A  parrot,  perhaps, 
or  ape,  might  arrive  to  some  small  degree  of  mimicry ;  but  do 
you  think,  upon  the  whole,  they  would  be  much  profited  or 
altered  ? — I  replied,  I  thought  not. — ^And  do  you  perceive  the 
same,  said  he,  with  respect  to  man?  Or  does  not  experience 
shew  us  the  very  reverse  I  Is  not  education  capable  of  moulding 
us  into  any  thmg,  of  making  us  greatly  good  or  greatly  baa, 
greatly  wise  or  greatly  absurd ! — The  fact,  said  I,  is  indisput- 
able. 

Mark,  then,  said  he,  the  difiference  between  human  powers 
and  brutal.  The  leading  principle  of  brutes  appears  to  tend  in 
each  species  to  one  single  purpose;  to  this,  in  general,  it  uni- 
formly arrives;  and  here,  in  general,  it  as  uniformly  stops:  it 
needs  no  precepts  or  discipline  to  instruct  it ;  nor  will  it  easily 
be  changed,  or  admit  a  different  direction.  On  the  contrary, 
the  leadmg  principle  of  man  is  capable  of  infinite  directions,  is 
convertible  to  all  sorts  of  purposes,  equal  to  all  sorts  of  subjects ; 
neglected,  remains  ignorant,  and  void  of  every  perfection ;  culti- 
vated, becomes  adorned  with  sciences  and  arts ;  can  raise  us  to 
excel,  not  only  brutes,  but  our  own  kind ;  with  respect  to  our 
other  powers  and  faculties,  can  instruct  us  how  to  use  them,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  various  natures  which  we  see  existing 
around  us.  In  a  word,  to  oppose  the  two  principles  to  each 
other,  the  leading  principle  of  man  is  multiform,  originally  unin- 
structed,  pliant  and  docile :  the  leading  principle  of  brutes  is 
uniform,  originally  instructed,  but,  in  most  instances  afterward, 
inflexible  and  indocile.  Or  does  not  experience  plainly  shew  and 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  we  assert? — I  made  answer,  it  did. 

You  allow,  then,  said  he,  the  human  principle,  and  the  brutal, 
to  be  things  of  different  idea. — Undoubtedly. — Do  they  not  each, 
then,  deserve  a  different  appellation ! — I  should  think  so. — Sup- 
pose therefore  we  call  the  human  principle,  reason;  and  the 
brutal,  instinct:  would  ^ou  object  to  the  terms! — I  replied, 
I  should  not. — If  not,  continued  he,  then  reason  being  peculiar  to 
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man,  or  all  the  animals  inhabiting  this  earth,  may  we  not  affirm 
of  him,  by  way  of  distinction,  that  he  is  a  rational  animal ! — 
I  replied,  we  might  justly. 

Let  this,  too,  then  be  remembered,  said  he,  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiry,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  rational  animal. — I  promised  it 
should. 

XIV.  In  consequence  of  this,  said  he,  as  often  as  there  is 
occasion,  I  shall  appeal  as  well  to  reason,  as  to  nature,  for  a 
standard. — What,  said  I,  do  you  mean  by  nature? — Its  meanings, 
replied  he,  are  many  and  various.  As  it  stands  at  present  op- 
posed, it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  say^  that  nature  is  that 
which  is  the  cause  of  every  thing,  except  those  things  alone 
which  are  the  immediate  eifects  of  reason.  In  other  words, 
whatever  is  not  reason,  or  the  effect  of  reason,  we  would  con- 
sider as  nature,  or  the  effect  of  nature. — I  answered,  as  he 
so  distinguished  them,  I  thought  he  might  justly  appeal  to 
either. 

And  yet,  continued  he,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  standard  of  reason,  and  that  of  nature  ;  a  difference, 
which  at  no  time  we  ought  to  forget. — What  difference,  said  I, 
do  you  mean  i — It  is  this,  answered  he ;  in  nature,  the  standard 
is  sought  from  among  the  many;  in  reason,  the  standard  is 
sought  among  the  few. — You  must  explain,  said  I,  your  meaning, 
fori  must  confess  you  seem  obscure. 

Thus,  then,  said  he :  suppose,  as  an  anatomist,  you  were  seeking 
the  structure  of  some  internal  part ;  to  discover  this,  would  you 
not  inspect  a  number  of  individuals! — I  should. — And  would 

Jou  not  inform  yourself,  what  had  been  discovered  by  others  ? — 
should. — And  suppose,  after  all,  you  should  find  a  multitude 
of  instances  for  one  structure,  and  a  few  singular  for  a  different : 
by  which  would  you  be  governed  ? — ^By  the  multitude,  said  I, 
undoubtedly. — Thus,  then,  continued  he,  in  nature  the  standard, 
you  see,  exists  among  the  many. — I  replied,  it  had  so  appeared. 
And  what,  said  he,  were  we  to  seek  the  perfection  of  sculp- 
ture, or  of  painting!  Where  should  we  inquire  then !  Among  the 
numerous  common  artists,  or  among  the  few  and  celebrated ! — 
Among  the  few,  said  I. — What  if  we  were  to  seek  the  perfection 
of  poetry,  or  oratory,  where  then  ? — Among  the  few,  still. — 
What  if  we  were  to  seek  the  perfection  of  true  argument,  or  a 
sound  logic ;  where  then ! — Still  among  the  few. — And  is  not 
true  argument,  or  a  sound  logic,  one  of  reason^s  greatest  perfec- 
tions!— It  is. — You  see^then,  continued  he,  whence  the  standard 
of  reason  is  to  be  sought :  it  is  from  among  the  few,*  as  we  said 

'  In  omni  enim  arte,  yel   studio,  vel  cellent,  rh  c2,  iral  9irc(rcor,  iml  /raii^rror, 

qnavit  scientia,  Tel  in  ipsa  virtute,  op-  leai  KdK6p.     Eth.  Nic.  1.  il  c  9.  rh  yiip 

tnmom  qaodqne  raiissimani  est     Cic  de  fnt^iovy  i  Ed$^|i€,   rliuw.     Plat  in 

Fin.  I  il  c.  25.  p.  158.  edit  Day.    Thus,  Enthjd.  p.  304.  B.  edit  Serr. 
too,  Aristotle  joins  tbe  rare  and  the  ex- 
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before,  in  contradistinction  to  the  standard  of  nature. — I  confesti, 
said  I,  it  appears  so. 

And  happy,  said  he,  for  ua,  that  Providence  has  so  ordered  it ; 
happy  for  us,  that  what  is  rational,  depends  not  on  the  multitude ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  tried  by  so  pitiful  a  test  as  the  bare  counting  of 
noses. — It  is  happy,  said  I,  indeed :  but  whence,*  pray,  the  dif- 
ference !  Why  are  the  man^  to  determioe  in  nature,  and  the 
few,  only,  in  reason! — To  discuss  this  at  large,  said  he,  would 
require  some  time.  It  mi^ht  insensibly  perhaps  draw  us  from 
our  present  inquiry.  I  will  endeavour  to  rive  you  the  reason  in 
as  few  words  as  possible;  which,  should  they  chance  to  be 
obscure,  be  not  too  solicitous  for  an  explanation. — I  begged  him 
to  proceed  his  own  way. 

The  case,  said  he,  appears  to  be  this :  in  natural  works  and 
natural  operations,  we  hold  but  one  efficient  cause,  and  that 
consummately  wise.  This  cause  in  every  species  recognising 
what  is  best,  and  working  ever  uniformly  according  to  tms  idea 
of  perfection,*^  the  productions  and  energies,  in  every  species 
where  it  acts,  are  for  the  most  part  similar  and  exactly  corre- 
spondent. If  an  exception  ever  happen,  it  is  from  some  hidden 
higher  motive,®  which  transcends  our  comprehension,  and  which 
is  seen  so  rarely,  as  not  to  injure  the  general  rule,  or  render  it 
doubtful  and  precarious.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  productions 
and  energies  of  reason,  there  is  not  one  cause,  but  miinite ;  as 
many,  indeed,  as  there  are  agents  of  the  human  kind.  Hence 
truth  being  but  one,  and  error  being  infinite,  and  agents  infinite 
also ;  what  wonder  they  should  oflener  miss,  than  hit  the  mark  t 
that  multitudes  should  fail,  where  one  alone  succeeds,  and  truth 
be  only  the  possession  of  the  chosen,  fortunate  few! — You 
seem  to  have  explained  the  difficulty,  said  I,  with  sufficient 
perspicuity. 

Let  us  then  go  back,  said  he,  and  recollect  ourselves ;  that 
we  may  not  forget  what  it  is  we  are  seeking. — I  replied,  most 
willingly. — We  have  been  seeking,  continued  he,  the  sovereign 
good.  In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  we  have  discovered,  that 
all  things  whatever  exist  to  the  human  species  in  the  relations 

^  Tfavt  Boetfasm,  addretiiiig  the  Deity :  ^6trn  oh  ^/Cv^i,  &AA^  ira^  ^{nrar  rf  8^ 

O  qmi  perpetma  mmmdum  raiume  j^tAernoi^  icaB6Ko¥,  md  ^i^u  ica)  irar&  ^i<rw,    *H 

Dnrarmm  ettUque  mtor^  qmi  Umput  ab  tsvo  /tkv  yi^  fi*pucii  ^Icu  kvhs  cXSovf  <rroxi(9' 

irt  jmbe9f  tUAiUtque   moMenM   dai  ctmcta  rm^  km  fdatf  <rr4pti4nr  ^{ytu     Ai&  rovro 

maceri;  rp  fiJkv  rod  iu^Bpihrov  ^i^ci  rh  ripms  olfro 

Quern  mm  externa  pepidertmt  fingere  oommb  ^f6fftt  ierrU^f  otht  Kwrk  ^wriy  rf  8*  SXjl 

Materia  Jbuiamiie  cpui ;  verummsUaeummi  ^nhu  iwtl  fifi^^y  rf  varrl  irapet  ^^trtw 

PoTTma  btmiylieon  carem:  iu  cmiota  wpemo  {pi^\p  y^p  Ktuehv  iy  r^  waml)  ehit  ttrri 

Dude  ab  ejeemplo^  pulcirum  pmkkerrimue  mpii  ^wriv^  dXAcl  ^^ti  kqX  Kvrii  ^^tp. 

^m  Joannes  Gram,  in  Aristot  liV.  ii.  Natora].' 

Mtmdmm  wtemte  ffemuy  tkmUque  m  imagim  Auacult      Nihil    enim    fieri    me    causa 

fiftmuM,  potest:  nee  qoicquam  fit,  qood  fieri  non 

Consol.  PhikM.  L  iii  Metr.  9.  potest:  nee,  si  id  fiictam  est  qood  potoii 

«  Mi^svrc  M  ii4fie  rtdna  [sc.  r&  Wpara]  fieri,  portentom  debet  Tideri.  Cic.  de  DiviiL 

M^  ipicip  turlTy  &AAib  T$   uikr  t^ucg  L  il  c.  28.  p.  189.  edit  Daris. 
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of  eithet  pursuable,  avoidable,  or  indifferent.  To  detennine 
these  relations  with  accuracy,  we  have  been  scrutinizing  the 
human  nature ;  and  that,  upon  this  known  maxim,  that  every 
species  was  its  own  proper  standard ;  and  that  where  the  value 
of  things  was  dubious,  there  the  species  was  to  be  studied,  and 
the  relations  to  be  deduced,  which  naturally  flow  from  it.  The 
result  of  this  scrutiny  has  been,  that  we  have  first  agreed  man 
to  be  a  social  animal ;  and  since,  to  be  a  rational.  So  that  if 
we  can  be  content  with  a  descriptive,  concise  sketch  of  human 
nature,  it  will  amount  to  this,  that  man  is  a  social  rational 
animal.^ — I  answered,  it  had  appeared  so. 

XV.  If,  then,  said  he,  we  pursue  our  disquisitions  agreeably 
to  this  idea  of  human  nature,  it  will  foUow,  that  all  things  will 
be  pursuable,  avoidable,  and  indifferent  to  man,  as  they  respect 
the  being  and  welBare  of  such  a  social,  rational  animal.*— I  re* 
plied,  they  must. 

Nothing,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  said  he,  can  be  pursuable, 
which  is  destructive  of  society .*-^It  cannot.^-^Acts,  therefore,  of 
fraud  and  rapine,  and  all  acquired  by  them,  whether  wealth, 
power,  pleasure^  or  any  thing,  are  evidently,  from  their  very 


*  Zdor  Xoymhw  kot  «oA.rriiebr,  XayuAw 
K<d  Koirupuchyf  Xoyuchy  Ktd  lli/xfpov:  these 
ore  descriptionB  of  humanity,  which  we 
fneet  in  erery  page  of  Epictetus  and  An- 
toninus. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  re*^ 
ceiTed  opinion  of  old,  that  so  intimate  was 
the  rehtion  between  these  two  attributes, 
that  whererer  there  was  rationalitj,  so- 
ciality foUowed  of  course.  Thus  Antoninus : 
fcm  9^  rh  \oyuchy,  tlBhs  icdl  *o\tTue6y, 
L  X.  s.  3.  And  again,  more  fully  i  md 
rolyvw  WW  rh  r^y  yotpas  ^6fff«9S  /liroxoyt 
vpht  rh  avyytyU  dftoiefs  <nrc^ei,  ^  ical 
uoXAoi^  9<rtj»  ydp  icri  Kpurrov  irapd  rd 
oAAo,  TMrovry  ica)  wp6s  rh  ffvykpiiiirOat 

L  ijL  B.  d. 

It  is  nbt  perhaps  foreign  to  the  present 
subject  to  observe^  that  were  the  eyes  of 
any  two  men  whatever  to  view  the  same 
object,  they  would  each,  from  their  dif- 
ferent place,  and  their  different  organiaa- 
tion,  behold  it  differently,  and  have  a  dif> 
ferent  image.  But  were  aU  the  minds  in 
the  universe  to  recognise  tibe  same  trutii, 
they  would  all  recognise  it  as  one,  their 
recognition  would  be  unifonn,  and  them- 
sdves  in  a  manner  would  be  one  ako.  The 
reason  is,  perception  by  the  senses  admits 
of  more  and  less,  better  and  worse ;  but 
pei<oeption  by  the  intellect,  like  truth,  its 
object,  admits  of  no  degrees,  and  is  either 
nothing  at  all,  or  dse  total,  uniform,  com- 
plete, and  one.  Henee^  therefore,  one  source 
of  the  society,  and,  as  it  were,  communion 


of  aU  minds,  considered  as  minds  (  namely, 
the  unity  of  truth,  their  common  olject. 

Again,  every  just  and  perfect  society 
stands  on  tiie  basis  of  certain  laws.  But 
law  is  nothing  mqre,  than  r^t  and  perfect 
reason,  seen  in  bidding  and  forbidding, 
according  to  the  nature  and  essence  of  those 
beings  to  which  it  is  a  law.  If;  therefore^ 
this  universe  be  one  whoks  or  general 
society,  there  must  be  some  common,  ge- 
neral law  for  its  conduct  and  wel&re  ;  and 
this  law  must,  of  consequence,  be  some 
right  and  p^ect  reason,  whkh  passes 
throng  all  things,  and  exttods  to  every 
part.  W ell  therefore  miffht  Antoninus  say, 
in  the  begmning  of  tills  note,  that  every 
thing  mtional,  was  of  eonrse  social,  ainee 
reason  and  hiw  appear  to  be  the  same,  and 
law  to  be  the  support  and  basis  (rf  all 
society.  Thus,  too,  Cicero:  Sequitar,  at 
eadem  sit  in  his  [sc  Diis]  qua  humane 
generi  ratio ;  eadem  Veritas  utrobique  tit ; 
eademque  lex,  quts  est  recti  prnoeptki, 
pravique  depnlsio.  De  Nat  Door.  L  ii. 
c  31.  p.  180.  See  also  the  same  author, 
De  Le^.  L  L  c  8, 12,  15.  p.  29,  41,  51. 
edit  Davis.  De  Fin.  L  iL  c  14.  p.  123. 
SeealsoDiog.  LaertLviis.88.  M.  Anton. 
L  V.  c.  16.  L  vi  c  23.  Aristot  Polit  as 
quoted  in  note  jb,  p.  61. 

*  Si  enim  sic  erimus  affecti,  ut  propter 
suum  quisque  emolumeniuai  spoliei,  ant 
violet  alterum,  disrumpi  necease  est  earn, 
quai  mazime  est  secmidun  naturam,  hu- 
man] generis  sdoietateni.  Cic  de  OlBe.  1.  iiL 
c5. 
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chancier,  not  fit  to  be  pursued. — They  are  not.— But  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  pursue  many  such  things,  unless  we  are  furnished 
with  some  habit  or  disposition  of  minc^  by  which  we  are  induced 
to  render  to  all  men  their  own,  and  to  regard  the  wel&re  and 
interest  of  society. — It  is  impossible. — ^But  the  habit  or  dis- 
position of  rendering  to  all  their  own,  and  of  regarding  the 
wel&re  and  interest  of  society,  is  justice. — It  is. — We  may 
therefore  fairly  conclude,  that  nothing  is  naturally  pursuable, 
but  what  is  either  correspondent  to  justice,  or  at  least  not  con-> 
trary. — I  confess,  said  I,  so  it  appears. 

But,  further,  said  he,  it  is  possible  we  may  have  the  best  dis« 
position  to  society;  the  most  upright  intentions;  and  yet, 
through  want  of  ability  to  discern  and  know  the  nature  of 
particulars,  we  may  pursue  many  things  inconsistent,  as  well 
with  our  private  interest,  as  the  public.  We  may  even  pursue 
what  is  right,  and  yet  pursue  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  find  our 
endeavours  fruitless,  and  our  purposes  to  fail. — I  answered,  it 
was  possible. — But  this  would  lU  befit  the  character  of  a  rational 
animal. — It  would. — It  is  necessary,  therefore,  we  should  be 
fiirnished  with  some  habit  or  faculty,  instructing  us  how  to 
discern  the  real  difierence  of  all  particulars,  and  sugpfesting  the 
proper  means  by  which  we  may  either  avoid  or  obtain  them. — 
it  is. — ^And  what  is  this,  think  yon,  but  prudence ! — I  believe, 
said,  I,  it  can  be  no  other. — If  it  be,  said  he,  then  it  is  evident 
from  this  reasoning,  that  nothing  is  pursuable,  which  is  not 
correspondent  to  prudence. — I  replied,  he  had  shewn  it  could 
not. 

But  further  still,  said  he,  it  Is  possible  we  may  neither  want 
prudence  nor  justice  to  direct  us ;  and  yet  the  impulses  of  ap- 
petite, the  impetuosities  of  resentment,  the  charms  and  allure- 
ments of  a  thousand  flattering  objects,  may  tempt  us,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  to  pursue  what  is  both  imprudent  and  unjust. — They 
may. — ^But  if  so,  it  is  necessary,  would  we  pursue  as  becomes 
our  character,  that  we  should  be  ftimished  with  some  habit 
which  may  moderate  our  excesses;  which  may  temper  our 
actions  to  the  standard  of  a  social  state,  and  to  the  interest  and 
welfare,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  man. — Nothing,  said  I, 
more  necessary. — And  what,  said  he,  can  we  call  this  habit,  but 
the  habit  of  temperance  ? — You  name  it,  said  I,  rightly. — If  you 
think  so,  replied  he,  then  nothing  can  be  pursuable,  which  is  not 
either  correspondent  to  temperance,  or  at  least  not  contrary. — 
I  replied,  so  it  seemed. 

Once  more,  continued  he,  and  we  have  done :  it  is  possible  that 
not  only  resentment  and  appetite,  not  only  the  charms  and 
allurements  of  external  objects,  but  the  terrors,  too,  and^  dread 
of  them,  may  mar  the  rectitude  of  our  purposes. — It  is  pos- 
sible.— Tyranny  and  superstition  may  assail  us  on  one  hmd ; 
the  apprehensions  of  ridicule,  and  a  false  shame,  on  the  other :  it 
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is  expedient,  to  withstand  these,  we  shonid  be  armed  with  some 
habit,  or  our  wisest  best  pursuits  may  else  at  all  times  be  de- 
feated.— Tliey  may. — ^And  what  is  that  generous,  manlike,  and 
noble  habit,  which  sets  us  at  all  times  above  fear  and  danger ; 
what  is  it  but  fortitude? — I  replied,  it  was  no  other. — If  so, 
then,  continued  he,  besides  our  former  conclusions,  nothing 
further  can  be  pursuable,  as  our  inquiries  now  have  shewn  us, 
which  is  not  either  correspondent  to  fortitude,  or  at  least  not 
contrary. — I  admit,  said  I,  it  is  not. 

Observe,  then,  said  he,  the  sum,  the  amount  of  our  whole 
reasoning :  nothing  is  truly  pursuable  to  such  an  animal  as  man, 
except  what  is  correspondent,  or,  at  least,  not  contray  to  justice, 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. — I  allow,  said  I,  it  appears 
so. — But  if  nothing  pursuable,  then  nothing  avoidable  or  indif- 
ferent, but  what  is  tried  and  estimated  after  the  same  manner. 
For  contraries  are  ever  recognised  through  the  same  habit,*"  one 
with  another.  The  same  logic  judges  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
the  same  musical  art,  of  concord  and  discord.  So  the  same 
mental  habitudes,  of  things  avoidable  and  pursuable.  I  replied, 
it  appeared  probable. 

To  how  unexpected  a  conclusion,  then,  said  he,  have  our 
inquiries  insensibly  led  us !  In  tracing  the  source  of  human  ao- 
tion,  we  have  established  it  to  be  those  four  grand  virtues,' 
which  are  esteemed,  for  their  importance,  the  very  hinges  of  all 
morality. — We  have. 

But  if  so,  it  should  follow,  that  a  life,  whose  pursuings  and 
&voidings  are  governed  by  these  virtues,  is  that  true  and  rational 


'  Ao/cci  8i  Koi  ii  itwdrri^  Kid  ^  iirurrfifMi 
ritp  hfomUttf,  ^  aMi  §ty€u :  **  There  seemB 
to  be  one  and  the  Mune  eiior,  and  one  and 
the  lame  icience,  with  respect  to  things 
contrary."  Arist  de  Anim.  L  iiL  c  3.  This, 
bj  Themistias,  in  his  Paraphrase,  is  thus 
iQostnted:  T&w  i¥arrUev  /Ja  ^orlr  irt- 
trr/ifirif  koI  fda  Ayyoia'  6  yhp  rh  ieyaBhv 
&9  »p4?ufioy  ya^dffKcn^,  Koi  rh  it€uchv  Sri 
fiKafitphv  <rw9w((rTarat'  ica)  6  Ttpl  Odmow 
i^aarar^fttpost  i^atrarafrtu  ical  v€pl  9arc- 
pw:  ''Of  things  contrary  there  is  one 
science,  and  one  ignorance.  For  thus,  he 
who  knows  good  to  be  something  bene- 
ficial, knows  eril,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
something  pernicious;  and  he  who  is  de- 
ceiyed  with  respect  to  one  of  these,  is  de- 
ceived also  with  respect  to  the  other." 
See  the  lo  of  Pbto,  p.  531.  yoL  l  edit 
Serr. 

V  Stobseus,  having  told  ns,  that  of  the 
virtues  some  were  primary,  some  subordi- 
nate, adds:  vp^as  9^  rdrrapas  cTfoi* 
^p6v7ia'iv^  fff^povin^Vy  iufUp^Uofy  Suroio- 
©wijF*  ical  Tf^v  ttXv  ^p6vn<ruf,  -wtpi  t4 
Ko^Koyra,  yirt<r$(u'  riiv  9h  fftt^pov^y 


T9pll  rhs  6pfj^  rov  kpBp^ou'  r^r  ik  ia^ 
9p€(ap^w9pi  rhf  iwofiopdr  rV  '^  8uccu»- 
er6ini¥,  vtpH  riis  kmPMftiltv^u :  **  The  pri- 
mary virtues  are  four ;  prudence,  tem- 
perance, fortitude,  and  justice :  prudence  is 
employed  in  moral  offices ;  temperance,  in 
men^s  natural  appetites  and  punuits ;  for- 
titude, in  endurings ;  and  justice,  in  dis- 
tributions."   EcL  Ethic,  p.  167. 

That  the  life  according  to  virtue,  was 
deemed  the  life  according  to  nature,  appears 
from  what  is  said  by  the  same  author,  in 
the  page  following :  UaeAv  tk  roh-mw  rmtf 
hptrmv  rh  r4Kos  cinu,  rh  iuco\oi9»s  rfi 

')it0P  itap4x^9ou  rvyx^orra  rhr  tbfBpv- 
voy :  **  The  end  of  idl  these  virtues  is,  to 
live  agreeably  to  nature ;  and  each  of  them, 
by  those  means  which  are  peculiar  to  it- 
self is  found  to  put  a  man  in  possession  of 
this  end." 

So  likewise  Cicero:  Etenim  quod  sum- 
mum  bonum  a  Stoicisdicitur,*'convenienter 
natursB  vivere,"  id  habet  banc,  ut  opinor, 
sententiam,*'cum  virtute  congruere  semper." 
De  Offic.  L  ill  c  3. 
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life,  which  we  have  so  long  been  seeking ;  that  life,  where  the 
value  of  all  things  is  jnstlj  measured  by  those  relations  which 
they  bear  to  the  natural  frame,  and  real  constitution  of  man- 
kind:*' in  fewer  words,  a  life  of  virtue  appears  to  be  the  life  ac- 
cording to  nature. — It  appears  so. 

But,  in  such  a  life,  every  pursuit,  every  avoiding,  (to  include 
all,)  every  action,  will  of  course  admit  of  being  rationally  justi- 
fied.— It  will. — ^But  that  which,  being  done,  admits  of  a  rational 
justification,*  is  the  essence  or  genuine  character  of  an  office,  or 
moral  duty.  For  thus,  long  ago,  it  has  been  defined  by  the  best 
authorities.'' — Admit  it. — If  so,  then  a  life  according  to  virtue, 
is  a  life  according  to  moral  offices  or  duties. — It  appears  so. — 
But  we  have  alreaay  agreed  it  to  be  a  life  according  to  nature. 
— We  have. — Observe,  then :  a  life  according  to  virtue,  according 
to  moral  offices,  and  according  to  nature,  mean  all  the  same 
thing,  though  varied  in  the  expression. — Your  renuirk,  said  I, 
seems  just. 

XVI.  We  need  never,  therefore,  replied  he,  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  choose,  though  the  objects  of  choice  be  ever  so  infinite  and 
diversified.  As  far  as  nothing  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  life 
and  such  a  character,  we  may  justly  set  existence  before  death, 
prefer  health  to  sickness,  integrity  of  the  limbs  to  being  maimed 
and  debilitated,  pleasure  to  pain,  wealth  to  poverty,  fame  to  dis- 
honour, free  government  to  slavery,  power  and  magistracy  to  sub- 
jection and  a  private  state ;  universally,  whatever  tends  either 
to  beinffy  or  to  weUrbeing^  we  may  be  justified,  when  we  prefer  to 
whatever  appears  the  contrary.  And  when  our  several  energies, 
exerted  according  to  the  virtues  just  mentioned,  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  all  that  we  require;'  when  we  enjoy,  subjoined  to 

^  See  pages  56,  58,  Q^^  82,  88.  ylyvmu  Kar''  ^er^y— r^y  iipUrrnv  leaX 

'  In  the  original,  it  is  ft  irpax^  •1S\oyw  rc\eior<in|v — iv  fii^  rcAcfy :  **  If  this  be 

!S^ci  kroKoywfi^,     Diog.  Laert  1.  TiL  admitted,  it  follows,  that  homan  good  or 

a.  107.  8sr«^  vpax^y  ctfXoyoy   Ix**  ''^'^  happiness  is  the  eneigising  of  the  soul  ao* 

hankarfioat,    Sext.  Emp.  Adr.  Mathem.  L  cording  to  the  best  and  most  oonsmnmate 

'^iL    Thus  rendered  b J  Cicero :  Officinm  id  virtue,  in  a  perfect  and  complete  life.^ 

ease  dicont,  quod  cur  fiictum  sit,  ratio  pro-  Ethic  Nic  L  i.  c.  7.    A  perfect  and  com- 

babOis  reddi  possit    De  Offic.  1.  i.  c  3.  plete  life,  they  explained  to  be  such  a  life 

The  reason  of  its  Qred^  name,  icoO^icoy,  is  as  was  no  way  deficient  either  as  to  its 

giren  by  SimpUdus :  YLatHiKovri  iffrt  rd  duration,  its  bodily  health,  and  its  being 

yuf^/ura,  Kon-a  rd   ^orra   Kcti  hrtfidk'  attended  with  a  proper  competence  of  ez- 

Aorra.*    *^  Moral  offices  are  those  things  temal  goods,  and  prosperity.     By  the  best 

which  are  done  agreeably  to  what  is  fitting  and  most  consummate  virtue,  they  not  only 

and  expedient^  SimpUc  in  Ench.  c  37.  meant  that  virtue  which  was  in  its  kind 

^  By  TuUy,  in  his  Offices,  and  by  other  most  perfect,  but  which  was  the  virtue  also 

authors  of  antiquity.  of  that  part  which  is  in  each  of  us  most 

1  This  was  the  idea  of  hapless  adopted  excellent    For  there  are  virtues  of  the 

by  the  dd  academy,  or  Platonics :  Secun-  body,  such  as  strength  and  agility ;  and 

dnm  natnram  vivere,  sic  affectum,  ut  optimc  there  are  virtues  of  the  senses,  such  as 

affid  poaait,  ad  naturamque  aocommodatis-  accurate  seeing,  accurate  tasting ;  and  the 

Cic.  de  Fin.  L  v.  c.  9.  p.  370.    The  same  of  every  fiiculty,  firom  the  lowest  to 


Peripatetica,  who  were  originally  of  the    that  which  is  supreme. 

same  school  hdd  the  same.    El  V  ofhth        The  sovereign  good,  or  happiness,  here 

th   hfipAwtww    iya0^y   4^X^'    iy^pytia    spoken  off  is  again  repeated,  in  other  words 
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a  r^t  and  honest  mind,  both  health  of  body  and  oompeteace 
of  externals ;  what  can  there  be  wanting  to  complete  onr  hap- 
piness, to  render  onr  state  perfectly  consonant  to  nature,  or  to 
give  us  a  more  soyereiffn  good  than  that  which  we  now  eqjoy  ! 
— Nothing,  replied  I,  that  I  can  at  present  think  of. 

There  would  be  nothing,  indeed,  said  he,  were  our  energies  neyer 
to  fail ;  were  all  our  endeaTonrs  to  be  ever  crowned  with  due  suc- 
cess. But  suppose  the  contrary;  suppose  the  worst  success  to  the 
most  upright  conduct,  to  the  wisest  rectitude  of  energies  and  ac- 
tions. It  is  possible,  nay,  experience  teaches  us  it  is  too  often  fact, 
that  not  only  the  pursuers  of  what  is  contrary  to  nature,  but  that 
those  who  pursue  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  congruous  to  it, 
may  miss  of  their  aims,  and  be  firustrated  in  their  endeayours. 
Inquisitors  and  monks  may  detest  them  for  their  yirtue,  and 
pursue  them  with  all  the  engines  of  malice  and  inhumanity. 
W  ithout  these,  pests  may  afflict  th^  bodies ;  inundations  oyer- 
whelm  their  property;  or,  what  is  worse  than  inundations,  either 
tjrrants,  pirates,  heroes,  or  banditti.  They  may  see  their  country 
fall,  and  with  it  their  bravest  countrymen ;  themselves  pillaged, 
and  reduced  to  extremitiesi  or  perishing  with  the  rest  in  the 
general  massacre. 

Cadit  et  Ripliettt,  jottiMimaA  unin 
Qui  fait  in  TencriB,  et  servantiiiimiu  aeqni"* 

— It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  this  has  too  often  been  the  case. 

Or  flfrant,  continued  he,  that  these  greater  events  never  happen ; 
that  the  part  allotted  us  be  not  in  the  tragedy  of  life,  but  m  the 
comedy.  Even  the  comic  distresses  are  abundantly  irksome: 
domestic  jars,  the  ill  offices  of  neighbours ;  suspicions,  jealousies, 
schemes  defeated ;  the  folly  of  fools ;  the  knavery  of  knaves : 


page  71,  where  it  it  called,  **  the  attaining 
the  immary  and  jnat  leqaiiitea  of  our  na- 
tare,  by  a  oondnet  nntaUe  to  Tirtoe  and 
noial  office.^ 

The  primaiy  and  jntt  leqmntes  here 
mentioned,  are  all  things  requisite  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  oar  primary  and 
natoial  perfectiona.  These  primaiy  and 
natand  perfections^  mean  the  natural 
aocomplishmenta  of  both  our  mind  and 
body.  They  were  called  by  the  Latins, 
prima  natnns,  prima  secundum  naturam ; 
by  the  Greeks.  r<t  wpmra  icariL  ^^ly,  ri, 
noHrtk  rQf  ^m«»t.  in  them  were  in- 
cluded heahn,  strength,  agility,  beauty, 
perfect  sensations,  memory,  dodHty,  in- 
dention, &c  See  Stob.  Ed.  Eth.  p.  168. 
Cic  de  Fin.  L  t.  c  7.  pu  864.  A.  OeU.  L 
ziLc5. 

A  like  sentiment  of  happiness,  to  this 
here  spoken  o^  is  that  mentioned  by  Cicero: 
Virtute  adhibita,  frd  piimis  a  natura  datisi 
De  Fin.  L  il  c  11.  p.  118.    It  is  there 


called,  the  opinion  of  die  old  Academics  and 
Peripatetics.  It  is  again  repeated  by  tlie 
same  anther:  Honeste  Trrere,  froentem 
rebus  iis,  quas  primas  homini  naton  osn- 
dliet    Acad.  L  iL  c.  42.  p.  240. 

It  is  to  be  obeerred,  that  Ckero,  speakiqg 
of  this  hypothesis,  says,  that  it  prqiiosed  an 
idea  of  hi^piness,  whidi  was  not  properiy 
in  our  own  power.  Hoc  non  est  podtom  in 
nostra  actione:  completur  enim  et  ex  eo 
genere  fitse,  quod  tirtute  finitur,  et  ex  iis 
rebus  quse  secundum  natuiam  sunt,  neque 
sunt  in  nostra  potestate.  De  Fin.  L  ir.  c. 
6.  p.  287. 

Hence,  therefore,  the  deficiency  of  this 
doctrine.  Howerer  justifiable,  howcTer 
laudable  its  end,  it  could  not  insure  a  due 
success  to  its  endeayonrs.  And  henoe, 
too,  the  force  of  what  is  objerted  to  it  in 
the  Dialogue,  in  tiiis  and  tiie  fisUowing 

»  Aneid.  L  il  426. 
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from  which,  as  members  of  ao^ty,  it  19  impo^silUe  to  id^taeh 
ourselyes. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  tani,  or  what  have  we  to  imagine  I  We 
have  at  Imigth  placed  happiness,  after  much  inquiry,  in  attaining 
the  primary  and  just  requisite  of  our  nature,  by  a  conduct 
suitable  to  virtue  and  moral  office.  But  as  to  corresponding 
with  our  preconceptions,  (which  we  have  made  the  test,)  does 
this  system  correspond  better  than  those  others  which  we  have 
rejected!  Has  it  not  appeared,  from  various  facts,  too  obvious  to 
be  disputed,  that,  in  many  times  and  places,  it  n^ay  be  absolutely 
unattainable  i  That  in  many,  where  it  exists,  it  may  in  a  mo- 
ment be  cancelled,  and  put  irretrievably  out  of  our  power,  by 
events  not  to  be  resisted?  If  this  be  certain,  and  I  fear  it  can- 
not be  questioned,  our  specious  long  inquiry,  however  accurate 
we  may  believe  it,  has  not  been  able  to  ^ew  us  a  good,  of  that 
diaracter  whidi  we  require ;  a  good  durable,  indeprivable,  and 
accommodate  to  every  circumstance :  far  from  it,  our  speculations 
(I  think)  rather  lead  us  to  that  low  opinion  of  happiness  which, 
you  may  remember,  you  expressed,"  when  we  nrst  began  the 
subject.  They  rather  help  to  prove  to  us,  that  instead  of  a 
sovereign  good,  it  is  the  more  probable  sentiment,  there  is  no 
such  good  at  all. — I  should  indeed,  said  I,  fear  so. — For  where, 
continued  he,  lies  the  difference,  whether  we  pursue  what  is  con- 
gruous to  nature,  or  not  congruous ;  if  the  acquisition  of  one  be 
as  difficult  as  of  the  other,  and  the  possession  of  both  equally 
doubtful  and  precarious  t  If  Gsesar  &11  in  attemptinfif  his 
country's  ruin;  and  Brutus  fare  no  better,  who  only  fought 
in  its  defence! — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  these  are  melan- 
choly truths ;  and  the  instances  which  you  allege  too  well  con- 
firm them. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  these  serious  thoughts,  descanting 
upon  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  life,  when,  by  an  incident 
not  worth  relating,  our  speculations  were  interrupted.  Nothing 
at  the  time,  I  thought,  could  have  happened  more  unluckily ; 
our  question  perplexed,  its  issue  uncertain,  and  myself  impatient 
to  know  the  event.  Necessity,  however,  was  not  to  be  resisted, 
and  thus  for  the  present  our  inquiries  were  postponed. 


PART  n. 

**  Brutus  perished  untimely,  and  CsBsar  did  no  more.*'  These 
words  I  was  repeating  the  next  day  to  myself  wliea  my  friend 
appeared,  and  cheerrolly  bade  me  good-morrow.     I  could  not 

"  Soepi^44. 
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retarn  his  compliment  with  an  equal  gaiety,  being  intent,  some- 
what more  than  usnai,  on  what  had  passed  the  day  before.  Seeing 
this,  he  proposed  a  walk  into  the  fields. — The  face  of  nature, 
said  he,  will  perhaps  dispel  these  glooms.  No  assistance  on  my 
part  shall  be  wanting,  you  may  be  assured. — ^I  accepted  his  pro- 
posal ;  the  walk  began,  and  our  former  conversation  insensibly 
renewed. 

Brutus,  said  he,  perished  untimely,  and  Csesar  did  no  more. 
It  was  thus,  as  I  remember,  not  long  since  you  were  expressing 
yourself.  And  yet,  suppose  their  fortunes  to  have  been  exactly 
parallel,  which  would  you  have  preferred!  Would  you  have 
been  Csesar  or  Brutus! — ^Brutus,  replied  I,  beyond  all  controversy. 
— He  asked  me,  why !  Where  was  the  difference,  when  their 
fortunes,  as  we  now  supposed  them,  were  considered  as  the 
same ! — ^There  seems  said  I,  abstract  from  their  fortunes,  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  intrinsically  preferable  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Brutus. — If  that,  said  he,  be  true,  then  must  we 
derive  it,  not  from  the  success  of  his  endeavours,  but  from  their 
truth  and  rectitude.  He  had  the  comfort  to  be  conscious  that 
his  cause  was  a  just  one :  it  was  impossible  the  other  should  have 
any  such  feeling. — I  believe,  said  I,  you  have  explained  it. 

Suppose,  then,  continued  he,  (it  is  but  merely  an  hjrpothesis,) 
suppose,  I  say,  we  were  to  place  the  sovereign  good  in  such  a 
rectitude  of  conduct  ;^  in  the  conduct  merefy,  and  not  in  the 

Joris.  To  which  he  rabjoins,  at  aboTe, 
Eigo  at  ilia  divina  mens  samina  lex  ett ;  ita 
cum  in  homine  est,  perfecta  est  in  mente 
npientii.  De  Leg.  L  ii  e.  4,  5.  p.  88. 

It  is  in  this  sense  the  apostle  tells  us  of 
the  Gentiles,  or  mankind  in  genefal,  that 
they  *^shew  the  woik  of  the  law  written  m 
their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.**  Rom. 
iL  15. 

As  Cicero,  in  his  book  of  laws  above 
cited,  follows  the  Stoic  discipline,  so  is  it 
agreeable  to  their  reasoning,  that  he  makes 
the  original  natural  law,  of  which  we  here 
treat,  to  be  the  sovereign  reason  of  the  Deity 
himsell  Thus  Chrysippns:  Idem  [sciL' 
Chrysippus]  legis  perpetuse  et  SBtemsB  rim, 
quae  quasi  dux  ritse  et  magistre  offidoram 
sit,  JoTem  didt  esse.  Nat.  Deor.  L  i  c  15. 
p.  41. 

So,  b  J  the  same  philosophers,  in  Laertius, 
we  are  ordered  to  Uve  according  to  nature : 

wiuos  6  icotphs^  tnrtp  iffrhf  6  6(>(^s  xAyos 
8ia  wdrr»$¥  ipy6/i*wos^  6  twrhs  hp  r^  Ai^ 
mBny^idvi  roSr^  r^t  rStp  tmwp  (for  tKmp) 
8foiic^fi»5  tfrri;  **  doing  nothing  forindden 
by  the  universal  law;  that  is  to  say,  by 
that  right  reason  which  passeth  through  all 
things,  and  which  is  the  some  with  Jove 


V  As  the  condact  here  mentioned  implies 
a  conduct  under  the  direction  of  a  befitting 
rule  or  law,  and  that,  as  opposed  to  wrong 
conduct,  which  has  either  no  rule  at  all,  or 
at  least  one  erroneous,  it  may  not  be  an  im- 
proper place  to  inquire,  what  was  tiie  ancient 
opinion  concerning  law  universal ;  that  great 
and  general  law,  which  stood  opposed  to 
the  municipal  laws  of  particuhtf  cities  and 
communities. 

Est  quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  naturas 
oongruens,  di£fusa  in  omnes,  consUms,  sem- 
pitema,  qua  vooet  ad  offidum  jubendo,  ve- 
tando  a  fraude  deterreat — ^nec  erit  alia  lex 
RomsB,  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac ; 
sed  et  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore  una 
lex,  et  sempitema,  et  immortalis  continebit ; 
unusque  erit  communis  quad  magister,  et 
imperator  omnium  Deus.  Ule  hujus  legis 
inventor,  disoeptator,  ktor.  Cui  qui  non 
parebit,  ipse  se  fti^et,  ac  naturam  hominis 
aspeinabitur ;  hoc  ipso  luet  maximas  poenas, 
etiamd  csetera  supplicia,  quae  putantnr  ef- 
lugerit  Fragm.  Cic.  de  Rq».  L  liL 

Lex  est  ratio  summa,  innta  in  natura, 
quae  jubet  ea  quae  fiudenda  sunt,  prohibei- 
que  contraria.  What  follows  is  worth  re- 
mariung.  Eadem  latio,  cum  est  in  hominis 
mente  confirmata  et  confocta,  lex  est  Cic 
de  Leg.  L  i.  c  6.  p.  22. 

Ag^ :  Lex  vera — latio  est  recta  summi 
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event.  Suppose  we  were  to  fix  our  happiness,  not  in  the  actual 
attainment  of  that  health,  that  perfection  of  a  social  state,  that 
fortunate  concurrence  of  externals  which  is  congruous  to  our 
nature,  and  which  we  have  a  ri^ht  all  to  pursue ;  but  solely  fix 
it  in  the  mere  doing  whatever  is  correspondent  to  such  an  end, 
even  though  we  never  attain,  or  are  near  attaining  it.P   In  fewer 


himnelf,  the  goyernor  and  conductor  of  this 
nniTernl  administration.*^  Laert  L  rii 
t.  88.  edit  Aldobrand. 

AgrecaUj  to  this  reasonings  Plutarch 
conects  those  who  made  Alieti  a  goddess, 
and  the  assessor  of  Jove ;  for,  says  he,  6 
Ztbs  ohtt  Ixct  iikp  T^K  Adeijy  wdp^povt  &\X' 
mkrhs  Adcif  iroi  sifut  iirrlt  itoi  r6fjmp  6 
wp€0fi^»ros  KaHrtXttSraroSi  **  Jove  has  not 
Almi  or  right  for  his  assessor,  but  is  himself 
right,  and  justice,  and  of  all  laws  the  most 
ttdent  and  perfect**  Moral,  p.  781.  B. 

Thu»  Antoninus :  t4Xos  9k  \ayutAif  (jAwj 
rh  hna$ai  rm  rps  w6\€*9f  ica2  iroArrffof 
r^s  wp^irfivranis  K&ytp  icai  Bttrfi^:  *^The 
end  of  rational  animab  is  to  JPollow  the 
reason  and  sacred  law  of  that  city  and 
most  ancient  polity,**  [in  which  all  rational 
beinn  are  included.]  L  ii  s.  16. 

The  most  simple  account  of  this  law, 
which  the  Stoics  gare,  seems  to  be  that  re- 
corded by  Stobsus;  according  to  which 
they  called  it  K&ywt  hpfihuf  Uma^  irpoortutrt- 
ic^r  ivkw  rwf  woarrimp^  iararyop€vruchy  8^ 
TMT  od  wonrrcW,  *^  right  reason,  ordaining 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  forbidding  what  b 
not  to  be  done.**  Ed  Ethic  178.  See  also 
the  notes  of  Tumebus  and  Dayis  upon  Cic 
de  Leg.  L  i  c.  6. 

Haring  premised  thus  much  concerning 
law  uniTersal,  it  remains  to  say  something 
of  that  rectitude  of  conduct  which  is  in  this 
part  of  the  dialogue  proposed  as  our  happi- 
ness. Rectitude  of  conduct  is  intended  to 
express  the  term  iear6p$wnsy  which  Cicero 
tnoislates  recta  efhcth :  ieafr6p6m/jM  he 
izanslates  reehnn  Jaeium.  See  De  Fin.  L  iii. 
&  14.  p.  242.  Now  the  definition  of  Kar6p' 
Bm/M  was  w6funf  wp6<rTayfMj**a  thing  com- 
manded by  law  ;**  to  which  was  opposed 
i/idpTJifta,  **a  sin  or  offence  ;**  which  was 
defined  t^ifunt  i,way6ptvfAaj  *^a  thing  for- 
bidden by  kw."  Plut  Mor.  1037.  C.  What 
law  is  here  meant,  which  thus  commands  or 
forbids,  has  been  shewn  abore. 

Hence,  therefore,  may  be  seen  the  reason 
why  we  hare  laid  thus  much  on  the  nature 
and  idea  of  law  unirersal ;  so  intimate  being 
the  union  between  this  and  right  conduct, 
that  we  find  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than 
a  perfect  obedience  to  the  former. 

Hence,  too,  we  see  the  reason,  why  in  one 
Tiew  it  was  deemed  happiness,  to  be  Toid  of 
error  or  offence,  hfofjuapryirov  that,  as  we 
find  it  in  Arrian.  Rpict  1.  iv.  c  8.  p.  633. 


For  to  be  thus  inculpable  was  the  necessary 
result  of  rectitude  of  conduct,  or  rather,  in  a 
manner,  the  same  thing  with  it 

I  cannot  conclude  Uiis  note  without  n- 
marking  on  an  elegant  allusion  of  Antoninus 
to  the  primary  signification  of  the  word  KCh 
rSpStHTtSi  that  b  to  say,  learii  6pehsy  "right 
onwards,  straight,  and  directly  forwards.** 
Speaking  of  the  reasoning  fiiculty,  how, 
without  looking  further,  it  rests  contented 
in  its  own  energies,  he  adds,  leaBh  Kvrope^- 
fftts  al  rouuhm  wp^is  6vo/idCorrait  -ri^r 
hp9imrra  r^«  iifiov  (nf/io/vouo-oi,**  for  which 
reason  are  idl  actions  of  this  species  called 
rectitudes,  as  denoting  tiie  directness  of 
their  progression  right  onwards.**  L  t.  s.  14. 
So  again,  in  the  same  sense,  c^ior  wcm/- 
Mw,  **to  keep  on  the  straight  road.**  t  t, 
S.S.  lz.s.11. 

One  would  imagine  that  our  countryman, 
Milton,  had  this  reasoning  in  riew,  when, 
in  his  nineteenth  sonnet,  speaking  of  his 
own  blindness,  he  says,  with  a  Incoming 
magnanimity, 

Yet  I  argue  not 
Apawutheaven^ikamdorufiU;  norbateonejot 
Cf  heart  or  hope;  but  etOl  bear  upland  steer 
Right  onwards. 

The  whole  sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  pe- 
rusal, being  both  sublime  and  simple. 

P  Thus  Epictetus  in  Arrian,  speaking  of 
address  to  men  in  power,  and  admitting 
such  address,  when  justified  by  certain  mo- 
tives, adds,  that  such  address  ought  to  be 
made  without  admiration  or  flattery.  Upon 
this,  an  objector  demands  of  him,  t&s  obp 
rirxm,  o5  ^ioiuuk ;  **  but  how,  then,  am  I  to 
obtain  that  which  I  want?** — The  philo- 
sopher answers,  'E^^  94  <rot  A.^w,  8rt  As 
r€u^6fi,tyos  iewfyxov  obxl  3^  fiSyoy^  tya 
wpdfys  rh  o-ovr^  wphrov;  •'Did  I  oyer  say 
to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  go  and  address, 
as  though  thou  wert  to  su^eed ;  and  not, 
rather,  with  this  only  yiew,  Uiat  thou 
mightest  do  that  which  is  becoming  thy 
character?**  And  soon  after,  when  an  ob- 
jection is  urged  from  appearance,  and  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  he  answers.  Ohm  olalt 
3ri  hif^p  KoXhs  mH  ayoBhs  oMv  woiei  rov 
Z6^ai  %rtKa,  hXXh  rov  'ir4wpax9ai  KtiMis ; 
••Knowest  thou  not,  that  a  fiiir  and  good 
man  does  nothing  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, but  for  the  sake  only  of  having  done 
well  and  fiiirly  ?**  Arr.  Epict  1.  iil  c  24. 
p.  497,  498.    This  doctrine,  indeed,  seems 
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words,  what  if  we  make  our  natural  state  the  standard  only  to 
determine  onr  conduct,  and  place  our  happiness  in  the  rectitude 
of  this  conduct  alone  !^  On  such  an  hypothesis  (and  we  consider 
it  as  nothing  fiirther)  we  should  not  want  a  good,  perhaps,  to 
correspond  to  our  preconceptions  ;**  for  this,  it  is  evident,  would 
be  correspondent  to  them  alL — Your  doctrine,  replied  I,  is  so 
new  and  strange,  that  though  you  have  been  copious  in  explain- 
ing, I  can  hardly  yet  comprehend  you. 

it  amounts  all,  said  he,  but  to  this:  place  your  happiness 
where  your  praise  is*~I  asked,  where  he  supposed  that  f-^Not, 
replied  he,  in  the  pleasures  which  you  feel,  more  than  your  dis- 
grace lies  in  the  pain ;  not  in  the  casual  prosperity  of  fortune, 
more  than  your  diegrace  in  the  casual  adversity ;  but  in  just 
complete  action  throughout  every  part  of  life,  whatever  be  the 
face  of  things,  whether  favourable  or  the  contrary. 

But  why,  then,  said  I,  such  accuracy  about  externals!  So 
much  pains,  to  be  informed  what  are  pursuable,  what  avoidable  t 
— It  behoves  the  pilot,  replied  he,  to  know  the  seas  and  the 
winds ;  the  nature  of  tempests,  calms,  and  tides.  They  are  the 
subjects  about  which  his  art  is  conversant :  without  a  just  ex- 

Erience  of  them,  he  can  never  prove  himself  an  artist,     x  et  we 
>k  not  for  his  reputation  either  in  fitir  gales  or  in  adverse,*  but 


to  ham  1)een  the  baais  of  the  Stoic  moEik ; 
the  principle  which  induded,  aoeisdiiig  to 
these  philoaophen,  as  well  honour  and  ho- 
nettj,  at  good  and  happinesa.  Thus  Cicero : 
Facere  omnia,  ut  adipiacamur  quad  secundum 
naturam  sint,  etsi  ea  non  adaequamur,  id 
ease  et  honeatom,  et  adum  per  ae  expeten- 
dum  et  aummum  bonum  Stoici  dieont  De 
Fin.  L  y.  c  7.  p.  365^  366.  To  thia  ia  con- 
sonant that  aentiment  of  thein  in  Plutafdi : 
TJ^  /iiy  ^^ly  aih^p  iZtdfopw  ^btu'  rh 
8^  rf  ^^ci  4f(oXoye«r,  iiyoBiif.  And 
i^ain :  Td  ^r  Kwk  ^^w,  t4Xss  cImu— t^ 
icar&  ^iffuff  ib^idtpoom  ^hai.  Pint.  Moi; 
1060.  D.  E.  See  bdow,  noto  i.  Socrotea 
vaa  of  the  aame  opinion,  aa  appeara  from  all 
parta  of  the  Platonic  and  Xenophonteaa 
Dialoraiea.  Take  one  example  out  of  many : 
Thw  M  ieytiBhp  c9rc  md  icaXms  vpdrr^iM  A 
t»  wpdrrcu  rhf  Zik  cS  wpterrovrm^  fuutdpt- 
omt  mil  •ttaifwwMlnu,  Ooig.Platp.507. 
editSerr. 

So  Proclua :  Tlatrai  yiip  aT  tov  ffravMav 

4r  rp  iiftpytia  ri  rdkos  $x^i:  **  All  the 
actiona  of  the  virtaoua  man  have  r^wence 
to  himself!  When,  therefore,  he  has  ener- 
gized beneficently  and  divinely,  it  ia  in  the 
ver^  eneigy  itaelf  that  he  obtains  hia  end.** 
This  from  the  aame  MS.  comment  aa  ia  re- 
ferred to,  p.  46,  note  i, 
4  It  ia  u  this  sense  ws  find  it  elegantly 


said  in  Plntaich  by  the  last-mentioned  phi- 
losophe^^  0Y««x«<a  riys  Mm^kowiat  tV 
^^p',  imI  t^  Kwrk  ^^of,  **  that  our  natural 
state,  and  what  ia  conaonant  to  it,  are  the 
elementa  of  happineaa;**  and  jnat  before, 
the  same  natural  atate  ia  called  rov  koB^ 
KOVTOS  Vx^  '^  ^^V  1^'  V*^<>  *^^ 
source  of  monl  i^ce,  and  the  subject-matter 
of  Tirtoe.**  Plut  Mor.  106d.  E.  F.  Atque 
etiam  illud  peiapicuum  est,conatitui  necease 
esse  initium,quod  sapientia,oum  quid  i^ece 
indpiat,  aequatur ;  idque  initium  eaae  natunp 
aocommodatMm ;  nam  alitor  appetitio,  etc 
Cic.  Acad.  L  ii  c.  8.  p.  85,  86.  Initia  pio- 
poni  neceaae  eaae  apta  et  aooommodata  n»- 
turm,  quorum  ez  aelectione  Tirtus  possit  ex- 
istere.  De  Fin.  1.  iv.  c  17.  p.  816.  Cum 
▼ero  ilia,  quae  offida  esse  dizi,  profidsoantur 
ab  initiis  naturm ;  ea  ad  hasc  leferri  necease 
eat:  ut  recto  did  possit,  omnia  officia  ee 
refiorri,  ut  adipiacamur  prindpia  natursa; 
nee  tamen  ut  hoc  dt  bonomm  ultinmm.  De 
Fin.  1.  iii  c  6.  p.  217. 

'  Plutardi  quotes  Uie  following  aratiBient 
of  Chryaq>pna,  who  patroniaed  thia  idea  of 

rd:  r^  ircpl  iyaSSv  mil  Hottmp  fJnf^% 
ulMs  €liriy§i  icol  Saicffut^ci,  0Vfi^m»^ 
rmrop  dtfol  ^n^i  r^  /8(y,  koI  fidXurra  T«r 
ifi^^ttp  8mT€a$ai  wooKfpUmv,  Plut  Mor. 
\U\.  E. 

*  What  Qttintilian  aays  of  rhetoric,  may 
with  great  propriety  be  transferred  to  mo- 
rality.  Nostor  oratoc^  arsqne  a  nobis  finilat 
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m  the  skilfiilness  of  his  ooDduct,  be  tbese  eyents  as  tbey  happen. 
Id  like  maDaer  fiEures  it  with  this  the  moral  artist :  he,  for  a  sub- 
ject, has  the  whole  of  human  life  ;^  health  and  ockness,  pleasure 
and  pain,  with  eyery  other  possible  iucident  which  can  befall  him 
during  his  existence.  If  his  knowledge  of  all  these  be  accurate 
and  exact,  so  too  must  his  conduct,  in  which  we  place  his  happi- 
ness ;  but  if  this  knowledge  be  defectiye,  must  not  his  conouct 
be  defectiye  also! — I  replied,  so  it  should  seem. — ^And  if  his 
conduct,  then  his  happiness! — It  is  true. 

You  see,  then,  continued  he,  eyen  though  externals  were  as 
nothing;  though  it  was  true,  in  their  own  nature,  they  weiie 
neither  good  nor  eyil ;  yet  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is, 
from  our  hy^thesis,  absolutely  necessary. — Ind^d,  said  I,  you 
haye  preyed  it. 

He  continued :  inferior  artists  may  be  at  a  stand,  because  they 
want  materials ;  from  their  stubbornness  and  intractability  they 
may  often  be  disappointed.  But  as  long  as  life  is  paeang,  and 
nature  continues  to  operate,  the  moral  artist  of  life  has,  at  all 
times,  all  he  desires.  He  can  neyer  want  a  subject  fit  to  exercise 
him  in  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  with  this  happy  motiye  to 
the  constancy  of  his  endeayours,  that  the  crosser,  the  harsher, 
the  more  untoward  the  eyents,  the  greater  his  praise,  the  more 
illustrious  his  reputation. 

All  this,  said  I,  is  true,  and  cannot  be  denied :  but  one  cir- 
tnimstance  there  appears,  where  your  similes  seem  to  fail.  The 
praise,  indeed,  of  the  pilot  we  allow  to  be  in  his  conduct ;  but  it 


oon  sunt  poata  in  eTflnta.  Tendit  quidem 
ad  Tktoriam,  qm  didt :  ■ed,cimi  bene  dixit, 
etiamsi  non  vincat,  id,  quod  arte  continetor, 
«ffeeit.  Nam  et  gnbernator  vnh  lalva  nare 
m  portom  perrenira:  d  tamen  tempettate 
fiwrit  abreptoa,  non  ideo  mimu  exit  ffuber- 
■atac,  dieeiqae  notnm  illnd ;  ^dom  daTum 
aeetum  teneam.**  Et  medicos  HmitatemaBpi 
^petit:  d  tamen  ant  Taletodinis  d,  ant  in- 
tampefantia  mgn,  aliove  quo  cam  ramma 
SOB  contingit ;  dnm  ipie  omnia  •econdom 
lationem  (Merit,  medicine  fine  non  ezddit 
Ita  ccatofi  bene  diziaee,  finia  ett.  Nam  ett 
Mn  ea — in  actn  podta,  non  in  erento.  Init 
Ont.  ].  iL  e.  17. 

rvv  4UHC0V  9paaipwt$  voiL  Tl  ohf  r& 
■heris;  "Xhxu  rg  xpo€up4a€t,  ircpi  ks  &yo- 

mmtui :  ^'Aa  eesence  of  good  is  a  peculiar 
-dateetion  of  mind,  and  the  essence  of  edl  is 
a  peculiar  direction  also.  Wbat,  then,  are 
aztemab?  They  serve  as  subje^  to  the 
mind's  direetion;  from  couTersing  with 
whidi  it  obtains  its  proper  good  or  edL" 
Air.  Epict.  L  L  c  ^9.  A^Bm :  Ai  tXai 
iZtdf^opoc  i  9^  XP^^  9,\nm¥  oinc  d<M(0o- 
p9s:  **The  subjects  are  indifferent,  but 


not  BO  the  use  of  them.  An.  Epict  L  ii. 
c5. 

Thus  Horace: 
Nom  pouidsnttm  muUa  voeaveriB 
Rtttt  bfotwn- '  Tffttittt  ooctHpoi 
Nomen  hetOi,  qm  Deorwm 

Duramque  collet  pat^perien  paH, 
P^ftuque  letoJk^Uimn  Hmei : 
Norn  mie^  tic 

Od.  L  iT.  9. 
Even  the  comic  poet  seems  not  to  hare 
been  unacquainted  with  this  doctrine : 
CH.QMMr  narrow?   Cu  Q^id Shi  mmrwm 

Ch.  MiserumJ  qwm  miftua  oreder*  tdf 
Qfddreliqui  ett^qum  hdbeat  qumqvideinm 
honUtte  dUmatwr  bonal 

oognato$f€UmHas: 
Aigue  hoc  permde  nmt  ut  iHms  amnut^  qm 

tapouidet: 
Qui  itH  $oUj  ei  bona ;   ilU^  qui  mm  utitm' 

Heauton.  act  L  s.  2.  v.  18. 
Vid.  Pkton.  in  Euthydemo,  p.  281.  edit 
Sort,  iff  Kc^oAcUff  8*,  1^,  i  KJiiuyia,  woh- 
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is  in  the  success  of  that  conduct  where  we  look  for  his  happiness. 
If  a  storm  arise,  and  the  ship  be  lost,  we  call  him  not  happy, 
how  well  soever  he  may  have  conducted.  It  is  then  only  we 
oong^tulate  him,  when  he  has  reached  the  deared  haven. — 
Your  distinction,  said  he,  is  just ;  and  it  is  here  lies  the  noble 
prerogative  of  moral  artists  above  all  others.  But  yet  I  know 
not  how  to  explain  myself,  I  fear  my  doctrine  will  appear  so 
strange. — You  may  proceed,  said  I,  safely,  since  you  advance  it 
but  as  an  hypothesis. 

Thus,  then,  continued  he,  the  end  in  other  arts  is  ever  distant 
and  removed :"  it  consists  not  in  the  mere  conduct,  much  less  in 
a  single  energy,  but  is  the  just  result  of  many  energies,  each  of 
which  are  essential  to  it.  Hence,  by  obstacles  unavoidable,  it 
may  often  be  retarded ;  nay,  more,  may  be  so  embarrassed,  as 
never  possibly  to  be  attained.  But  in  the  moral  art  of  life,  the 
very  conduct  is  the  end ;  the  very  conduct,  I  say,  itself,  through- 
out every  its  minutest  energy ;  because  each  of  these,  however 
minute,  partake  as  truly  of  rectitude,  as  the  largest  combination 
of  them,  when  considered  collectively.  Hence,  of  all  arts,  is  this 
the  only  one  perpetually  complete  in  every  instant ;  because  it 
needs  not,  like  other  arts,  time  to  arrive  at  that  perfection,  at 
which,  in  every  instant,  it  is  arrived  already.  Hence,  by  dura- 
tion, it  is  not  rendered  either  more  or  less  perfect ;  completion, 
like  truth,  admitting  of  no  degrees,  and  being  in  no  sense  capable 
of  either  intension  or  remission.  And  hence,  too,  by  necessary 
connection,  (which  is  a  greater  paradox  than  all,)  even  that 
happiness,  or  sovereign  good,  the  end  of  this  moral  art,  is  itself, 
too,  in  every  instant,  consummate  and  complete;    is  neither 


"  Sed  in  cseteru  artibut  com  dicitnr  ar- 
tificiose,  poBtemm  quodam  modo  et  conse- 
qaens  putandum  est,  quod  illi  ^rycvny- 
fiaruchv  appellant ;  quod  autem  in  quo  sa- 
pienter  dicitur,  id  adprimo  rectiMime  did- 
tur :  quicqaid  enim  a  sapiente  proBciscitur, 
id  continue  debet  ezpletum  esse  omnibus 
snis  partibus;  in  eo  enim  positnm  est  id, 
quod  dicimns  esse  ezpetendum.  Nam  nt 
peccatum  est  patriam  prodere,  parcntes  Tio- 
fare,  fima  depeculari,  quse  sunt  in  eflfectu : 
sic  timere,  sic  mserere,  sic  in  libidine  esse, 
peccatum  est,  etiam  sine  effectu.  Vemm  ut 
baec,  non  in  posteris  et  in  consequentibus, 
sed  in  primis  continuo  pcccata  sunt :  sic  ea 
quae  proficiscuntur  a  Tirtnte,  susceptione 
prima,  non  perfectione,  recta  sunt  judicanda. 
Cic.  de  Fin.  L  iil  c.  9.  p.  228.  Tov  tBlov 
r4Xovs  Ttryx^«*  [^  ><Joy^  ^^^^]  ^ov 
&y  rh  TOV  fiov  irtpas  iwicrf'  o^x*  ^(<rir«p 
M  ipxh<^^*»s  KoH  6iroKpi(rt€ifs  Kci*  rmp  roir 
oh-m¥  &rc\^f  ^b^crcu  ^  SA.1|  ▼poltfy  ^  ri 
iyKO^f  &AA*  M  murrhs  fUpovs^  iced  5irov 
&y  KOToXi}^^,  iF\rfptt  KoH  inrpoirMs  ioirrp 
rh  KportB^y  iroic?  fioTf  c/ircJi',  fyA  &Wx» 


rk  iftd.  M.  Ant  L  xi  s.  1.  Et  qnemadr 
modum  opportnnitas  (sic  enim  adpellemus 
ftnnupUtv)  non  fit  major  prodnctione  tem- 
poris  (habent  enim  suum  modum  quaecanque 
opportuna  dicuntur)  sic  recta  efiectio  (miT^ 
ifAwruf  enim  ita  adpello,  quoniam  rectum 
fikctum  Kar6p9mtM)  recta  igitur  efiectio,  item 
convenientia,  denique  ipsum  bonum,  quod 
in  eo  pontum  est  ut  natnrsB  conaentiat, 
crescendi  aocessionem  nullam  habet  Ut 
enim  opportnnitas  ilia,  sic  baec  de  quibus 
dizi,  non  finnt  temporis  productione  ma- 
jora :  ob  earoque  causam  Stoicis  non  ridetor 
optabilior  nee  magis  expetenda  vita  beata, 
si  sit  longa,  quam  si  brevis:  utuntuiqnc 
simili,  nt,  si  cotbumi  lans  ilia  est  ad  pedem 
apte  conTenire,  neque  multi  cothurni  pancis 
anteponeientur,  nee  majores  minoribns: 
sic  quorum  omne  bonum  conrenientia  atque 
opportunitate  finitnr,  nee  plnra  pancioribus, 
nee  longinquiora  brevioribus  anteponentur. 
Cic  de  Fin.  L  iil  c  14.  p.  242.  See  al«i 
Dio.  Laert  L  vii.  s.  101.  M.  Ant.  L  tL 
8.  23.  1.  iii.  8.  7.    Senec  Epist  66. 
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heightened  or  diminished  by  the  quantity  of  its  duration,  but  is 
the  same  to  its  enjoyers,  for  a  moment  or  a  century. 

Upon  this  I  smiled. — He  asked  me  the  reason. — It  is  only  to 
observe,  said  I,  the  course  of  our  inquiries.  A  new  hypothesis 
has  been  advanced :  appearing  somewhat  strange,  it  is  desired 
to  be  explained :  you  comply  with  the  request,  and,  in  pursuit 
of  the  explanation,  make  it  ten  times  more  obscure  and  unin- 
telligible than  before. — It  is  but  too  often  the  fate,  said  he,  of 
us  commentators.  But  you  know  in  such  cases  what  is  usually 
done :  when  the  comment  will  not  explain  the  text,  we  try 
whether  the  text  will  not  explain  itself;  this  method,  it  is 
possible,  may  assist  us  here.  The  hypothesis,  which  we  would 
have  illustrated,  was  no  more  than  this :  that  the  sovereign  good 
lay  in  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  that  this  good  corresponded  to 
all  our  preconceptions.  Let  us  examine,  then,  whether,  upon 
trial,  this  correspondence  will  appear  to  hold ;  and,  for  all  that 
we  have  advanced  since,  suffer  it  to  pass,  and  not  perplex  us. — 
Agreed,  said  I,  willingly,  for  now  I  nope  to  comprehend  you. 

II.  Becollect,  then,  said  he.  Do  you  not  remember  that  one 
preconception  of  the  sovereign  good  was,  to  be  accommodate  to 
all  times  and  places  ?" — I  remember  it. — And  is  there  any  time, 
or  any  place,  whence  rectitude  of  conduct  may  be  excluded!* 
Is  there  not  a  right  action  in  prosperity,  a  right  action  in  ad- 
versity? May  there  not  be  a  decent,  generous,  and  laudable 
behaviour,  not  only  in  peace,  in  power,  and  in  health ;  but  in 
war,  in  oppression,  in  sickness,  and  in  death ! — There  may. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  those  other  preconceptions;  to  being 
durable,  self-derived,  and  indeprivable !  Can  there  be  any  good 
so  durable,  as  the  power  of  always  doing  right  ?  Is  there  any 
^ood  conceivable,  so  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  others !  Or, 
if  you  hesitate,  and  are  doubtful,  I  would  willingly  be  informed, 
into  what  circumstances  may  fortune  throw  a  brave  and  honest 
roan,  where  it  shall  not  be  in  his  power  to  act  bravely  and 
honestly !'  If  there  are  no  such,  then  rectitude  of  conduct,  if  a 
good,  is  a  good  indeprivable. — I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  so. 

Bat,  ftirther,  said  he,  another  preconception  of  the  sovereign 
good  was,  to  be  agreeable  to  nature. — It  was. — And  can  any 
thing  be  more  agreeable  to  a  rational  and  social  animal,  than 
rational  and  social  conduct  ? — Nothing. — But  rectitude  of  con- 
duct is  with  us  rational  and  social  conduct. — It  is. 

Once  more,  continued  he :  another  preconception  of  this  good 
was,  to  be  conducive,  not  to  mere-being  but  to  well-being. — 

"  In  this  and  tbe  rabseqnent  pages,  the  pwrny,  icai  rots  inuHnkrir  oyBpAuois  itorrk 

general  pieconoepUoni  of  good  are  applied  9ueauHr^rfiw  wpoc^pHrBoi.    H.  Ant.  L  tu. 

to  the  particakr  hjrpothesis  of  good,  ad-  a.  54. 

▼anced  in  this  treatise.    See  before,  p.  46,  f  M^ert  oJv  /toi  Kiy^y  irfij  y^ytirtu;  «- 

47,  49.  irms  yhp  tof  y4mr^  <rb  atnh  Biiffw  icoXm, 

*  narraxov  ical  Snyrcicdi  hri  <rot  lori,  K(d  fmai  ffoi  rh  kwofii»  c^^/mu  Arrian. 

iral  rfl  wapo^  trvfifidffti  Bwr^fims  cict-  Epict.  1.  ir.  c  10.  p.  650. 
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Admit  it. — And  can  any  thing,  beliere  yon,  oonduce  so  probably 
to  the  well-being  of  a  rational  social  animal,  as  the  right  exercise 
of  that  reason,  and  of  those  social  affections! — Nothing. — And 
what  is  this  same  exercise,  but  the  highest  rectitude  of  conduct! 
— Certainly. 

III.  You  see,  then,  said  he,  how  well  our  hypothesis,  being 
once  admitted,  tallies  with  our  'original  preconceptions  of  the 
sovereign  good. — I  replied,  it  indeed  appeared  so,  and  could  not 
be  denied.  But  who,  think  you,  ever  dreamt  of  a  happiness  like 
this !  A  happiness  dependent,  not  on  the  success,  but  on  the 
aim ! — Even  common  and  ordinary  life,  replied  he,  can  furnish 
us  with  examples.  Ask  of  the  sportsman,  where  lies  his  enjoy- 
ment! Ask  whether  it  be  in  the  possession  of  a  slaughtered 
hare,  or  fox !  He  would  reject,  with  contempt,  the  very  sup- 
position :  he  would  tell  you,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  that  the  joy 
was  in  the  pursuit,  in  the  difficulties  which  are  obviated,  in  the 
faults  which  are  retrieved,  in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the 
chase  through  all  its  parts;  that  the  completion  of  their  en- 
deavours was  so  far  from  giving  them  joy,  that  instantly,  at  that 
period,  all  their  joy  was  at  an  end. — For  sportsmen,  replied  I, 
this  mky  be  no  bad  reasoning. — It  is  not  the  sentiment,  said  he, 
of  sportsmen  alone.  The  man  of  gallantry  not  unoften  has  been 
found  to  think  after  the  same  manner. 

Mens  est  amor  buic  similis  ;  nam 
TnuntYolat  in  medio  poaita,  et  fiigientia  captat* 

To  these  we  may  add  the  tribe  of  builders  and  projectors.  Or 
has  not  your  own  experience  informed  you  of  numbers,  who, 
in  the  bmlding  and  laying  out,  have  expressed  the  highest  de- 
liffht ;  but  shewn  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  result  of  their 
laoours,  to  the  mansion  or  gardens,  when  once  finished  and  com- 
plete! 

The  truth,  said  I,  of  these  examples  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
But  I  could  wish  your  hypothesis  had  better  than  these  to  sup- 
port it.  In  the  serious  view  of  happiness,  do  you  ever  imagine 
there  were  any,  who  could  fix  it,  (as  we  said  before,)  not  on  the 
success,  but  on  the  aim? — More,  even  in  this  light,  said  he, 
than  perhaps  at  first  you  may  imagine.  There  are  instances 
innumerable,  of  men,  bad  as  well  as  good,  who  having  fixed,  as 
their  aim,  a  certain  conduct  of  their  own,  have  so  &r  attached 
their  welfare  and  happiness  to  it,  as  to  deem  all  events  in  its 
prosecution,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  to  be  mean,  con- 
temptible, and  not  worthy  their  regard. — I  called  on  him  for 
examples.* 

What  think  you,  said  he,  of  the  assassin  who  slew  the  first 

*  Hot.  Sat  ii  lib.  i  107.  wotem,'*i(c  &c  The  whole  panage  is  worth 

*  See  a  long  catalogue  of  these  in  Cicero'fe  reading.  Tnsc  Diap.  I  t.  c  27.  p.  400, 
TnacolanDispiitatkmi:  **  Spartan  boja,Bar>    401,  etc 

barian  sages,  Indian  wives,  Egyptian  *e- 
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prince  of  Orange ;  and  who,  though  brought  by  his  conduct  to 
the  most  exquisite  tortures,  yet,  conscious  of  what  he  had  doae^ 
could  bear  them  all  unmoved !  Or  (if  you  will  have  a  better 
man)  what  think  you  of  that  sturdy  Roman  who  would  have 
despatched  Porsenna,  and  who,  iiill  of  his  design,  and  superior 
to  all  events,  could  thrust  a  hand  into  the  names  with  the 
steadiest  intrepidity! — I  replied,  that  these  indeed  were  very 
uncommon  instances. 

Attend,  too,  continued  he,  to  Epicurus  dying,  the  founder  of  a 
philosophy,  little  favouring  of  enthusiasm :  ^^  This  I  write  you 
(says  he,^  in  one  of  his  epistles,)  while  the  last  day  of  life  is 
passing,  and  that  a  happy  one.  The  pains,  indeed,  of  my  body 
are  not  capable  of  being  heightened.  Yet  to  these  we  oppose 
that  joy  of  the  soul,  which  arises  from  the  memory  of  our  past 
speculations.'^  Hear  him,  consonant  to  this,  in  another  place 
asserting,  that  a  rational  adversity  was  better  than  an  irrational 
prosperity. 

And  what  think  you !  Had  he  not  placed  his  good  and  hap* 
piness  in  the  supposed  rectitude  of  his  opinions,  would  he  not 
have  preferred  prosperity,  at  all  rates,  to  adversity!  Would  not 
the  pains,  of  which  he  died,  have  made  his  happiness  perfect 
misery!  And  yet,  you  see,  he  disowns  any  such  thing.  The 
memory  of  his  past  life  and  of  his  philosophical  inventions,  were, 
even  in  the  hour  of  death,  it  seems,  a  counterpoise  to  support 
bim. — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  that  you  appear  to  reason 
justly. 

Pass  from  Epicurus,  continued  he,  to  Socrates.  What  are  the 
seDtiments  of  that  divine  man,  speaking  of  his  own  unjust  con- 
demnation !  "  O  Crito,^  says  he,  "  if  it  be  pleasing  to  the  gods 
this  way,  then  be  it  this  way.^^  And  again :  ^'  Anytus  and  Me« 
litus,  I  grant,  can  kill  me ;  but  to  hurt  or  injure  me,  is  beyond 
their  power .''^  It  would  not  have  been  beyond  it,  had  he  thought 
his  welfare  dependent  on  any  thing  they  could  do;  for  they 
were  then  doing  their  worst :  whence  then  was  it  beyond  them ! 
Because  his  happiness  was  derived  not  from  without,  but  from 

^  iS^r  fuueapiaM  Ikyoms  mX  i/ia  rtAcv-  Soon  aftor,  we  haye  another  sentiment  of 

mtar  4iiU^w  tow  fiUv,  iypdpopM^  ^fju^  Epknnife,  that  a  ratioDal  adversity  was 

Tftvra-  ffrpayyovpUm  ira^icoAiini^icci  iccU  better  than  on  irrational  prosperity.    The 

hur^rrepa^    wt(^,  ht€p0o\if¥   oitK   ion-  original  words^  are,  Kpurrw  cZmh  ciAo- 

Acfvorra  Tov  iv  hvrois  fi^40avs*  Am-  yurrms  &rvxc«^«  ^  a\ayUrt$s  c^rvxeik. 

Toperdrrrtro  9^  mtrt  robots  rh  xorA  ^nt-  Dio.  Laert.  L  x.  s.  135. 

XV  X*<por  M  rf  rSv  ytyor&rvw  iffuy  *  The  three  quotations  in  this  page  are 

liaAo7i<r/ifir  /u^Mp'    ^^  Laert  I  z.  s.  taken  from  Platd :  the  first,  from  the  Crito, 

22.  Cmn  ageremus  vita  beatam  et  eundera  quoted  b  j  Epictetus  at  the  end  of  the  En- 

•Qprammn  diem,  soribebamus  hiec.    Tanti  chiridioD,  and  in  manj  other  i^aoes ;  the 

sotem  morbi  •daeant  feacm  et  yisoenms  seoond,  frwn  the  Apology,  quoted  as  fre- 

at  nihil  ad  eomm  magnitadinem  possit  ao-  quently  by  the  same  author ;  the  third, 

•edeie.     Compensabatur  tamen    cum   his  from  the  Menexeans,  or  Epitaph.    Plat^ 

sanibos  aidnu  Istitia,  quam  c^nebam  me-  Opera,  toL  ii  p.  249.  edit.  Serran.  See  alse 

moria  rationmn  inrentoromque  noetrorum.  Gc  Tuscni  L  v.  c  12. 
tic  de  Fm.  L  it  c  30.  p.  173. 
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within;  not  Arom  the  success,  which  perhaps  was  due  to  the 
rectitude  of  his  life,  but  from  that  rectitude  alone,  every  other 
thing  disregarded.  He  had  not,  it  seems,  so  far  renounced  his 
own  doctrine,  as  not  to  remember  his  former  words:  that  ^'to 
whomever  all  things,  conducive  to  happiness,  are  derived  solely, 
or,  at  least,  nearly  from  himself,  and  depend  not  on  the  welfare 
or  adversity  of  others,  from  the  variety  of  whose  condition  his 
own  must  vary  also :  he  it  is,  who  has  prepared  to  himself  the 
most  excellent  of  all  lives ;  he  it  is,  who  is  the  temperate,  the 
prudent,  and  the  brave ;  he  it  is,  who,  when  wealth  or  children 
either  come  or  are  taken  away,  will  best  obey  the  wise  man^s 
precept ;  for  neither  will  he  be  seen  to  grieve,  nor  to  rejoice  in 
excess,  from  the  trust  and  confidence  which  he  has  reposed  in 
himself.^  You  have  a  sketch,  at  least,  of  his  meaning,  though 
far  below  his  own  Attic  and  truly  elegant  expression. — I  grant, 
said  I,  your  example ;  but  this  and  the  rest  are  but  single  in- 
stances. What  are  three  or  four  in  number,  to  the  whole  of 
human  kind  i 

If  you  are  for  numbers,  replied  he,  what  think  you  of  the 
numerous  race  of  patriots,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  who  have 
jojrfully  met  death,  rather  than  desert  their  country  when  in 
danger!**  They  must  have  thought  surely  on  another  happiness 
than  success,  when  they  could  gladly  go  where  they  saw  death 
often  inevitable.  Or  what  think  you  of  the  many  martyrs  for 
systems  wrong  as  well  as  right,  who  have  dared  defy  the  worst, 
rather  than  swerve  from  their  belief?* — You  have  brought,  in- 
deed, said  I,  more  examples  than  could  have  been  imagined. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  is  that  comfort  of  a  good  conscience, 
celebrated  to  such  a  height  in  the  religion  which  we  profess,  but 
the  joy  arising  from  a  conscience  of  right  energies  ;^  a  conscience 
of  having  done  nothing,  but  what  is  consonant  to  our  duty ! — 
I  replied,  it  indeed  appeared  so. 

Even  the  vulgar,  continued  he,  recognise  a  good  of  this  very 
character,  when  they  say  of  an  undertaking,  though  it  succeed  not, 
that  they  are  contented ;  that  they  have  done  their  best,  and  can 

'  Sed  quid  duces  et  principes  nominem  ;  prius  subieiint,  qnam  ibim  ant  aspidem  aut 

cum  legiones  scribat  Cato  sspe  alacris  in  felem  ant  canem  ant  crocodilum  -nolent : 

enm  locum  profectai,  nnde  reditunu  ae  non  quorum  etiam  si  imprudentes  quidpiam  fe- 

arbitrarcntur?  Pari  animo  Lacediemonii  in  cerinti  poenam  nullam  recusent.     TuscuL 

Thermopylis  occiderunt :  in  quos  Simonides,  Disp.  L  v.  c.  27.  p.  402.    See  befoxe,  note  a, 

Dk  ho^pet  SparUty  nos  U  Uo  tndi$9e  Ja"  paffe  78. 

centet^  '  It  is  probable,  that  some  analogies  of 

Dum  9ttMdi$  patria  leg&hu  olmqttimur.  this  sort  induced  a  fiither  of  the  church 

TuBc  Disp.  I  i  &  42.  (and  no  less  a  one  than  St.  Jerome)  to  say 

•  That  there  may  be  a  bigotted  obstinacy  of  the  Stoics,  who  made  moral  rectitude  the 

in  &T0ur  of  what  is  absurd,  as  well  as  a  only  good.  Nostra  dogmaH  in  pUritque  em- 

rational  constancy  in  adhering  to  what  is  oonUmt    Vid.  Menag.  in  D.  Laert  L  vii 

right,  those  Egyptians  aboTe  mentioned  s.  101.  p.  300.  and  Oatak.  Prae&t  in  III. 

may  serve  as  examples,     .ffigyptiorum  mo-  Anton.     See  also  of  this   treatise,  p.  44. 

rem  quis  ignoret?  quorum  imbntas  mentes  and  below,  note  i^ 

prayitatis  erroribus  quamvis  camificinam 
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accuse  themselves  of  nothing.  For  what  is  this,  but  placing 
their  content,  their  good,  their  happiness,  not  in  the  success  of 
endeavours,  but  in  the  rectitude!  If  it  be  not  the  rectitude 
which  contents  them,  you  must  tell  me  what  it  is  else.-^It  ap- 
pears, replied  I,  to  be  that  alone. 

I  hope,  then,  continued  he,  that  though  you  accede  not  to  this 
notion  of  happiness  which  I  advance,  you  will  at  least  allow  it 
not  to  be  such  a  paradox  as  at  first  you  seemed  to  imagine. — 
That,  indeed,  replied  I,  cannot  be  denied  you. 

IV.  Granting  me  this,  said  he,  you  encourage  me  to  explain 
myself.  We  have  supposed  the  sovereign  good  to  lie  in  rectitude 
of  conduct. — We  have. — And  think  you  there  can  be  rectitude 
of  conduct,  if  we  do  not  live  consistently  ? — In  what  sense,  said 
I,  would  you  be  understood ! — To  live  consistently,^  said  he,  is 
the  same  with  me,  as  to  live  agreeably  to  some  one  single  and 
consonant  scheme,  or  purpose. — Undoubtedly,  said  I,  without 
this,  there  can  be  no  rectitude  of  conduct. — All  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, then,  you  say,  implies  such  consistence. — It  does. — And 
does  all  consistence,  think  you,  imply  such  rectitude  i — I  asked 


9  To  live  conBistentlj,  is  here  explained 
to  be  liWng  according  to  some  one  single 
consonant  scheme  or  purpose  ;  and  our  good 
or  happiness  is  placed  in  such  consistence, 
upon  a  supposition  that  those  who  live  in- 
consistently, and  without  any  such  uniform 
scheme,  are  of  consequence  miserable  and 
unhappy.  Th  riXot  6  u.\v  Z^ytty  olhott 
^cMficf,  rh  6fU)\oyovfinfctf  Qir  rovro  J^ 
iirrl  HoXt  h^a  xAyw  icoL  <r^fMpt»pw  ^r,  &t 
rmp  fiaxofi4tws  i&mttv  KtucoSeufiapowrmr. 
Stob.EcL  Ethic  p.  171. 

This  consistence  was  called  in  Greek 
ifioKoyla,  in  Latin  ecnvementia,  and  was 
sometimes  by  itself  alone  considered  as  the 
end.  TV  SnoKoylay  X^ovct  t4\os  cTycu. 
Stob.  EcL  Ethic  p.  172.  See  also  Cic  de 
Fin.  L  iii.  c  6.  p.  216.  So  also  in  the  same 
laat-named  treatise,  c  yiL  p.  220.  Ut  enim 
histrioni  actio,  saltatori  motus,  non  quivis, 
•ed  certus  quidam  est  datus:  sic  vita  agenda 
eat  certo  genere  quodam,  non  qnolibet ;  quod 
genus  conveniens  consentaneumque  didmus. 
Nee  enim  gubemationi  aut  medicinae  almilem 
aapientiam  esse  arbitramur,  sed  actioni  illi 
potioB,  quam  modo  dixi,  et  saltationi ;  ut  in 
Ipsa  arte  insit,  non  foris  petatur  extremiim, 
id  est»  artis  effectio. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  we  find  it  a  pre- 
eept  in  Cicero^s  Offices:  In  primis  autem 
constitnendum  est,  quos  nos  et  quales  esse 
vefimut,  et  in  quo  genere  vitae.  L  L  c  82. 
So  Kkewise  in  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetut, 
c  S8:  rd^o¥  rtwh  ff9i}  x'f^'^'^^iP^  cain^ 
Koi  r^iror,  tw  ^Xdfys  4wt  re  <r€am^  l^r, 
imI  h4p^ou  htvnrfxhm^:  **  ordain  to  thy- 
self some  diameter  and  model  of  life,  which 


thou  mayst  mnintain  both  by  thyself^  and 
when  thou  art  conversant  with  mankind.^ 

So  much  indeed  was  rested  upon  this 
principle  of  consistence,  that  even  to  be  any 
thing  consistently,  was  held  better  than  the 
contary.  Thus  Epictetus:  tpa  c%  8c<  ^ 
Bpmrop  thatt  1j  leyvtShp  f^  KOtcdy  If  rh  ijyt- 
Hovik6v  at  9u  i^tpyd(€<r0<u  rh  treanovj  ^ 
rh  iKr6s :  ''it  behoves  tiiee  to  be  one  uniform 
man,  either  good  or  bad  ;  either  to  cultivate 
thy  own  mind,  or  to  cultivate  things  ex- 
tcmaL"*  Arr.  Epict  L  iii.  c  15.  p.  421.  And 
more  fully  than  this  does  he  express  him- 
self in  a  place  subsequent ;  where,  having 
first  counselled  against  that  false  oomplai- 
sance  which  makes  us,  to  please  mankind, 
forget  our  proper  character,  and  having  re- 
commended, as  our  duty,  a  behaviour  con- 
trary, he  adds,  e2  8i  fi^  ip4a'u  rovra,  8Xof 
itir6K\tyov  M  r&yayrla:  ytvov  cfs  rwp  kit 
vaiZuVj  th  rSov  itatx^^ — Aid^>opa  V  oUrw 
irpiatnrok  off  uiyyvrtu'  ob  Opoiirtu  koH  8i)p- 
alryiv  ^oKptwanrBw  koX  *Ay€ifi4fufop«t,  Arr. 
Epict  L  iv.  c  2.  p.  680.  ••But  if  what  I 
recommend  to  thee  do  not  please,  then  turn 
thee  totally  to  all  that  is  contrary ;  become 
a  profligate  of  the  most  prostitute  kind. 
Characters  so  difierent  are  not  to  be  blended : 
thou  canst  not  act  at  once  Thersitea  and 
Agamemnon. 

So,  too,  Horace: 

In  edns,  tamio  Ueitu  mtsar,  oe  prior  Uls 
QttijameomientofjctmlaxoJ^labarea, 
Sat  viL  L  ik  v.  18. 
See  abo  Characteristics,  v<ll  p.  181. 
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him,  why  not! — It  is  poeeible,  indeed,  it  may,  said  he,  for  aught 
we  have  discovered  yet  to  the  contrary :  but  what  if  it  should 
be  found  that  there  may  be  numberless  schemes,  each  in  partis 
cular  conmstent  with  itself,  but  yet  all  of  them  different,  and  some, 
perhaps,  contrary !  There  may,  you  know,  be  a  consistent  life  of 
knavery,  as  well  as  a  consistent  life  of  honesty ;  there  may  be 
a  uniform  practice  of  luxury,  as  well  as  of  temperance  and  ab- 
8temiousnes&  Will  the  consistence,  common  to  all  of  these  lives, 
render  the  conduct  in  each,  right ! — It  appears,  said  I,  an  ab- 
surdity, that  there  should  be  the  same  rectitude  in  two  contra- 
ries.— If  so,  said  he,  we  must  look  for  something  more  than  mere 
consistence,  when  we  search  for  that  rectitude  which  we  at  pre- 
sent talk  of.  A  consistent  life  indeed  is  requisite,  but  that  alone 
is  not  enough:  we  must  determine  its  peculiar  species,  if  we  would 
be  accurate  and  exact. — It  indeed  appears,  said  I,  necessary. 

Nor  is  any  thing,  continued  he,  more  easy  to  be  discussed. 
For  what  can  that  peculiar  consistence  of  life  be  else,  than  a  life 
whose  several  parts  are  not  only  consonant  to  each  other,  but  to 
the  nature  also  of  the  being  by  whom  that  life  has  been  adopted  i 
Does  not  this  last  degree  of  consistence  appear  as  requisite  as 
the  former  ^I  imswered,  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

You  see,  then,  said  he,  the  true  idea  of  right  conduct :  it  is  not 
merely  to  live  consistently,  but  it  is  to  live  consistently  with 
nature.*" — ^Allow  it. 

But  what,  continued  he,  can  we  live  consistently  with  nature, 
and  be  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  ourselves! — We  cannot. — And 
can  we  know  how  to  behave  ourselves,  if  we  know  nothing  of 
what  befells  us !  nothing  of  those  things  and  events  which  per- 
petually surround  and  affect  us! — We  cannot. — You  see,  then, 
continued  he,  how  we  are  again  fallen  insensibly  into  that  doc- 
trine which  proves  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing,  and  knowing  the 
value  of  externals. — I  replied,  it  was  true. — -If  you  assent,  said 
he,  to  this,  it  will  of  course  follow,  that  to  live  consistently  with 
nature,  is  to  live  agreeably  to  a  just  experience  of  those  things 
which  happen  around  us.' — It  appears  so. 

But  further  still,  said  he :  think  you  any  one  can  be  deemed 
to  live  agreeably  to  such  experience,  if  he  select  not,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  thmgs  most  congruous  to  his  nature ! — He  cannot. 
—And,  by  the  same  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  must  he  not  reject 

anthea  in  Stob.  Ed.  Eth.  p.  171.    Con-    r^y.  Stob.  EcL  Ethic  171.    Diog.  Laert 


graenternatarsconvenienterqiieviTere.  Cie.  I  vii  c  87.    HU  TerbU  [sdL  Tiyere  i 

De  Fin.  I.  iii  c.  7.  p.  221.  The  first  descrip-  dam  natnram]  tria  significari  Stoid  dicnnt. 

tion  of  onr  end  [to  lire  consistentlj]  was  Unnm  ejusmodi,  viyere  adhibentem  aaeor 

deemed  defectire,  and  therefore  was  this  tiam  earum  rerum,  quab  natuia  erenirent. 

addition  made.   See  Stohseos,  in  the  place  De  Fin.  1.  iv.  c  6.  p.  286.    See  alao  the 

dted.    Air.  Epict  L  iii.  c  1.  p.  352.  same  treatise,  I  iii  o.  9.  p.  227.  I  ii  c  11. 

1  T4\as  4irA  rh6tio?ioymt/U9ws  rf  ^^tt  p.  113.  where  it  is  expressed,  Vivere  com 

igy  Swp  I  Xp^nrms  <rn^crr€pov  fioyfJ-  intel%iitia  earom  lerom  qum  natnni  «?•- 

fifyot  voiifcrai,  i^fp^eyKt  rbv  rpiwov  rovrov,  nitent. 
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BQxk  aB  are  contrary! — He  must. — ^And  that  not  occasioiially, 
as  fiuicy,  happens  to  prompt;  but  steadily,  constantly,  and  without 
remission. — I  shonld  imagine  so. — You  judge,  said  he,  truly. 
Were  he  to  act  otherwise  in  the  least  instance,  he  would  &Isif|r 
his  professions;  he  would  not  live  according  to  that  expen* 
ence  which  we  now  suppose  him  to  possess. — I  replied,  he  would 
not. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  from  hence,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  what  we  have  admitted,  that  the  essence  of  right 
conduct  lay  in  selection  and  rejection. — ^So,  said  I,  it  has  ap- 
peared.— ^And  that  such  selection  and  rejection  should  be  conso- 
nant with  our  proper  nature. — It  is  true. — ^And  be  steady  and 
perpetual,  not  occasional  and  interrupted. — It  is  true. — But  if 
this  be  the  essence  of  right  conduct,  then  too  it  is  the  essence  of 
our  sovereign  good ;  for  in  such  conduct  we  have  supposed  this 
good  to  consist. — We  have. 

See  then,  said  he,  the  result  of  our  inquiry.  The  sovereign 
good,  as  constituted  by  rectitude  of  conduct,  has,  on  our  strictest 
scrutiny,  appeared  to  be  this :  to  live  perpetually  selecting,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  is  congruous  to  nature,  and  rejecting  what 
is  contrary ;  making  our  end  that  selecting  and  that  rejecting 
only.*" — It  is  true,  said  I,  so  it  appears. 

v.  Before  we  hasten,  then,  further,  said  he,  let  us  stop  to 
recollect,  and  see  whether  our  present  conclusions  accord  with  our 
former.  We  have  now  supposed  the  sovereign  good  to  be  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  and  this  conduct  we  hare  made  consist  in  a 
certain  selecting  and  rejecting. — We  have. — And  do  you  not 
imagine  that  the  selecting  and  rejecting,  which  we  propose,  aa 
they  are  purely  governed  by  the  standard  of  nature,  are  capable 
in  every  instance  of  being  rationally  justified! — I  replied,  I 
thought  they  were.^— But  if  they  admit  a  rational  justification, 
then  are  they  moral  offices  or  duties ;  for  thus  you  remember 
yesterday  a  moral  office  was  defined.' — ^It  was — But  if  so,  to  live 
in  the  practice  of  them  will  be  to  live  in  the  discharfi;e  of  moral 
offices. — It  will. — But  to  live  in  the  discharge  of  these,  is  the 
same  as  living  according  to  virtue,  and  living  according  to  nature. 
— It  is. — So,  therefore,  is  living  in  that  selection,  and  in  that  re- 
jection, which  we  propose. — It  is. 

^  'O  Tc  ^Arrlwarpos^ — rh  r4Xos  KuffBat,  tiia,  quas  posui,  et  u  qua  aimileft  eamm 

*Er  T^  Mnirw^s  ical  iarapafidn-tts  iic\4-  rint;  lelmquitiii^  mt  anmmnm  bomun  dt, 

7ta0«  fih^  rk  icar&  <^6ffty,  iir€K\4y«r$ai  9^  -nyere  icientiaiii  adhibaitem  earum  remm, 

r&  wmpd  i>^af,  iftcoT^aiMBiiiH,    Clem.  Alex.  qii»  natoia  OTeniant,  leligentein  qiuB  fl»- 

StioaL  L  ii  p.  497.  edit  Potter.  This  senti-  cnndum  natoiaiii,  et  qu»  contra  "^«t!»"^ 

mesit  wa*  Bom^imes  contracted,  and  ex-  Bunt  lejicientem,  id  est,  conyenienter  con* 


( follows:  rh  tiKoytor^of  i»  rtus  gruente^oe  satiutt  yiTece.  De  Fin.  L  iii. 

4K\ayms:  aometimes  mofe  conciaelj  still,  c  9.  p.  227.    See  idso  De  Fin.  L  ii  c.  11. 

hf  the  single  term  rh  €ifKBryurT9ty.    See  p.  113.    See  idso  Diog.  Laert  L  yii  c  88. 

Pbitareh,  1071,  1072.    Cicero  joins  this  Stob.  EcL  Bth.  171. 
ami  the  fimgoing  dsscnptioQs  of  happiness        ^  Siqp.  page  69. 
together:  Ciffcomacriptis  igitw  his  senten- 
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We  need  never,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss,  said  he,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sovereign  good.  We  may  call  it,  rectitude  of  conduct ; 
if  that  be  too  contracted,  we  may  enlarge,  and  say,  it  is  to  live 
perpetually  selecting  and  rejecting  according  to  the  standard  of 
our  being. — If  we  are  for  still  different  views,  we  may  say,  it  is 
to  live  in  the  discharge  of  moral  offices ;™  to  live  according  to  na- 


rii  KoOiiKoyTa  iirirtXovrra  Qv.  Laert 
L  TiL  c.  88.  Stob.  Eel  Eth.  171.  Oificia 
omnia — tervantem  viverc.  Cic.  de  Fin.  I  iv. 
c  6.  p.  286. 

Soon  after  we  meet  tlie  phrases,  **  to  lire 
according  to  nature  ;^^  **  to  live  according  to 
▼irtue.**  *0  T^vuv — riXos  fTire,  t^  hiUH 
koryovfUwms  r^  ^^f  i  (py,  Sir§p  iirrl  Kar* 
itpir^M  Cp^.  Laert  L  viL  c.  87.  Consentire 
natnise ;  quod  esse  Yolonte  virtute,  id  est, 
honestate  viveie.  De  Fin.  1.  ii.  c.  11.  p.  113. 
Where,  as  has  been  already  observed,  page 
69,  and  in  the  note,  likewise,  on  the  pla^ 
we  'find  the  lives,  according  to  nature  and 
virtue,  are  considered  as  the  same. 

However,  to  make  this  assertion  plainer, 
(if  it  be  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  plain  al- 
ready,) it  may  not  be  improper  to  con- 
sider what  idea  these  philosophers  had  of 
virtue. 

In  Laertius,  (where  he  delivers  the  senti- 
ments of  Zeno  and  his  followers,)  virtue  is 
called  9id0€iris  dfxokoyovfjiiyri,  **a  consistent 
disposition  ;**  and  soon  after,  r^vxh  «'eiro*- 
rifAtm/i  Tpibs  r^v  dfioKoyiay  wayrhs  rod  filov: 
**h  mind  formed  to  consistence  through  every 
part  of  life."  Laert  1.  vii  c  89. 

In  Stobsus,  (according  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  same  school,)  it  is  called  StdBwis 
^X^s  fHfU/potvos  alnp  Tcpl  ZXoy  rhv  $lou: 
*^  a  disposition  of  mind,  consonant  to  itself 
throughout  the  whole  of  life.**  Ed.  Eth. 
p.  167. 

So  Cicero,  in  his  Laws :  Constans  et  per- 
petua  ratio  vits,  quae  est  virtus.  1.  L  c  17. 
p.  55. 

So  Seneca,  in  his  seventy-fourth  epistle : 
Virtus  enim  convenientia  constat:  omnia 
opera  ejus  cum  ipsa  concordant,  et  congru- 
unt 

Thus,  therefore,  consistence  being  the 
essence  of  virtue,  and,  upon  the  hypothesis 
here  advanced,  the  essence  also  of  happi- 
ness; it  follows,  first,  that  a  virtuous  life 
will  be  a  happy  life :  but  if  a  happy  one, 
then,  of  course,  a  life  according  to  nature ; 
since  nothing  can  be  good  which  is  contrary 
to  nature,  nor,  indeed,  which  is  not  conso- 
nant,  in  strictest  manner,  to  it 

And  here  (as  a  proper  opportunity  seems 
to  oflfer)  we  cannot  but  take  netioe  of  the 
great  lunilitude  of  sentiments:  it  may  be 
even  said,  the  unanimity  of  ahnost  all 
philosophers,  on    this   important   subject 


concerning  ends  and  happiness. 

Those  whose  hypothesis  we  have  Mr 
lowed  in  this  Dialogue,  supposed  it  to  be 
virtue  and  consistent  action,  and  that  witli- 
out  regard  to  fortune  or  success.  But  even 
they,  who,  from  their  hypothesis,  made  some 
'  degree  of  success  requisite ;  who  rested  it 
not  merely  on  right  action,  but  on  a  propor- 
tion of  bodily  weHare,and  good  fortune  con- 
comitant ;  even  these  made  right  action  and 
virtue  to  be  principal 

Thus  Archytas,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pythagorean  school :  c&ScufiMrvma 
Xpoirtf  iiptrSs  4v  tinvx^^f'  **  happiness  is 
^e  use  or  exercise  of  virtue,  attended  with 
external  good  fortune.**  Opusc  Mythd<^. 
p.  678.  Consonant  to  this  sentiment,  fa^ 
says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  treatise, 
6  fiky  kya&hs  ia/^p  oIk  €\i9ims  MaifjuMt  ^ 
^dyKos  icrrltr  h  ik  ^if^/utVy  iral  iya06s 
iivlip  i<rri :  ^  the  good  man  is  not  of  necessity 
happy ;  [because,  upon  this  hypothesis,  ex- 
temd  fortune  may  be  wanting;]  but  the 
happy  man  is  of  necessity  good,**  [because, 
upon  the  same  hypothesis,  without  virtue 
was  no  happiness. J  Ibid.  p.  673.  Again : 
aifl  fA^p  yap  iccucolkufioyhp  iydryxa  rw  im»- 
K^y,  oXtc  txoi  SXauf  {kokAs  T€  yiip  mbrf 
Xp^cToi)  oTre  <nF€Ufi{oi:  ^the  bad  man  (says 
he)  must  needs  at  all  times  be  miserable, 
whether  he  have,  or  whether  he  want, 
the  materials  of  external  fortune  ;  for  if  he 
have  them,  he  will  employ  them  ilL**  Ibid, 
p.  696.  Thus  we  see  this  philosopher, 
though  he  make  externals  a  requisite  to 
happiness,  yet  still  without  virtue  he  treats 
them  as  of  no  importance.    Again :  8^  S* 

TOT^jpa,  hp  6  rXd/iup  i0iii(€P  *08iMr<rc^* 
&  9h  edSiciyoT^pa,  Tcb'  hrop^^o  N^trrsfp. 
T^  iff  diperdjf  ipofu  ^A^oW  (lege  S^Actr- 
Sou,  Dorice  pro  64\tiv)  fjikp  ra^ray,  96- 
voffBai  8^  iral  r4ivtuf:  '^  there  are  two  roads 
in  life,  distinct  from  each  other ;  one  the 
rougher,  which  the  suffering  Ulysses  went ; 
the  other  more  smooth,  which  was  travdled 
by  Nestor.  Now  of  these  roads,  (says  he,) 
Virtue  desires  indeed  the  latter ;  and  yet 
is  she  not  unable  to  travel  the  former.** 
Ibid.  p.  696.  From  which  last  sentiment 
it  appears,  that  he  thought  virtue,  even  in 
any  fortune,  was  capable  of  producing  at 
least  some  degree  of  happiness. 

As  for  the  Socratic  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  sufficiently  seen  by  what  is 
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tore ;  to  lire  according  to  virtue ;  to  live  according  to  just  ex- 
perience of  those  things  which  happen  around  us.     Like  some 


quoted  from  it  in  the  Dialogiie^  page  80. 
And  M  the  sentiments,  there  exhibited, 
are  recorded  by  Plato,  they  may  be  called, 
not  only  Sociatic,  bnt  Platonic  also.  How- 
eyer,  leat  this  should  be  liable  to  dispute, 
the  following  sentiment  is  taken  from  Xe- 
nocratea,  one  of  Platens  immediate  successors 
in  the  old  academy  by  him  founded :  Eci'o- 
mpdmis  ^i}<rlr,  Ei^aifiora  thai  rhy  r^v  i|a^ 
X^y  Mxoi^n  <nrow8a/ov  radrriy  yi^>  ixdirr^ 
mbmi  9tdftoya:  ^Xenocrates  held  that  he 
was  gudojiuMy  or  happy,  who  had  a  virtuous 
mind;  for  that  the  mind  was  every  one's 
daemon  or  genius.^  Arist  Top.  1.  iL  c.  6. 

Here  we  see  virtue  made  the  principle  of 
hi^piness,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
tile  Dialogue.  There  is  an  elegant  allusion 
in  the  passage  to  Uie  etymology  of  the  word 
Ei9alfM>o0y^  which  signifies  both,  [happy,] 
and  [possessed  of  a  good  genius  or  daemon ;] 
an  allusion  which,  in  translating,  it  was  not 
possible  to  preserve.  See  below,  note  a.  p.  9 1 . 

As  for  the  Peripatetic  school,  we  find 
their  idea  of  happiness,  as  recorded  by 
Laertlus,  to  be  in  a  manner  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Pythagoreans.  It  was  XP^<^^ 
hper^s  hf  ^  TcX€/y,  **  the  use  or  exercise 
of  virtne  in  a  complete  and  perfect  life.** 
Laert  L  v.  c  30.  We  have  already,  in 
note  4  p.  69,  cited  the  same  doctrine  (though 
somewhat  varied  in  expression)  from  the 
lirander  of  the  Peripatetics,  in  his  first  book 
of  £thics.  So,  again,  we  learn  from  him, 
5t*  xpdi^€i$  rufhs  icol  ir^pytuu  K^vrai  rh 
r4XoSf  '*that  it  is  certain  actions  and  enei^ 
gies  which  are  to  be  deemed  the  end.** 
Ethic  Nic.  L  i.  c  8.  And  again:  Ihri 
yip  oMi  ^  Hntpa^ia  r/Xof :  "for  it  is  the 
very  rectitude  of  action  which  is  itself  the 
end.**  Ibid.  1.  vi  c  5.  And  again :  *H  c^ 
iatftoyia  iv4py€td  ris  iart :  **  happiness  is 
a  certain  eneigifdng.**  1.  ix.  c  9.  And 
moie  explicitly  than  all  these  passages,  in 
that  elegant  simile,  L  i.  c.  8.  &<nr€p  9^ 
'OAv/urid(riy  o^x  **^  ircUXurrot  iral  liTxap6' 
TOTOi  irrtilHMPOvyTat,  iW*  ol  i,yayi(6fi^oi 
(rvirtev  yap  rtpts  puc&auf'')  oSrw  Koi  r&y 
hr  T^  /^  Ka>M¥  jrflU  ^.yaBw  ol  Tpdrromts 
ipd&s  MtfioAoi  ylyyoyrai :  **  for,  as  in  the 
Olympic  games,  not  those  are  crowned  who 
are  handsomest  and  strongest,  but  those 
who  combat  and  contend,  (for  it  is  from 
among  these  come  the  victors ;)  so,  with 
respect  to  things  laudable  and  good  in  hur 
nan  Hie,  it  is  the  right  actors  only  that  at- 
tun  the  possession  of  them.**  Nay,  so 
much  did  this  philosopher  make  happiness 
depend  on  right  action,  that  though  he  re- 
qnued  some  portion  of  externals  to  that 
nliehy,  wiiich  he  held  supreme;  yet  still 


it  was  honour  aihd  virtue  which  were  its 
principal  ingredients.  Thus,  speaking  of 
the  calamities  and  external  casualties  of 
life,  which  he  confesses  to  be  impediments 
to  a  happiness  perfectly  complete,  he  adds, 
Zfiws  8c  Kcd  iy  TOVTOis  StaXofJvwu  rh  KoXhy^ 
hrtiShy  ^4prp  ris  tMXws  toW^s  koI  fu- 
yd\as  drvx^s,  fi^  8i*  ^aXyvfcrlay^  dA\& 
ytyydias  tby  iced  luyaXAt^uxos*  E^  V  tlaly 
al  iydpytuu  icOptai  r^y  C^*«  KoBd/wtp  ctro- 
fuy,  obdtls  ^  yiyovro  r&y  fuucapUty  &$\tos' 
ob94iroT€  yikp  -wpd^ti  rk  fuffjurh,  kcUL  ^ovXo. 
Thy  yikp  &s  itkfiB&s  ieyn^hy  Koi  4fjuf>poya 
xda-as  ol6fi€0a  rhs  t^x**  thtrxyifiiyots  A^ 
pctv,  Kcd  iK  rQy  ^apY6yr»y  &cl  r^  iccU- 
Xiora  TpdrT€ty  KoBa-wtp  koI  trrpaniyhy 
ieya6hy  r^  xap6yri  trrparroiriikp  xp^^^ 
iroAc/UKc^aro,  ical  VKvrin6iAoy  4k  r&y  io- 
04yrcoy  aicur&y  KAKKurroy  inr^drifAa  TOiciV, 
rhy  ain-hy  dk  rp4woy  Kcd  rods  AXXovs  rtX' 
ylras  &wayras»  El  8*  olhvs,  &0Xios  fi^y 
oifS4iFOTt  y4yoi'^  hv  b  Moiyjuy :  **and  yet, 
even  in  such  incidents,  the  &ir  principle  of 
honour  and  virtue  shines  farth,  when  a 
man,  with  becoming  calmness,  endures  many 
and  great  misfortunes ;  and  that  not  through 
insensibility,  but  being  brave  and  mag- 
nanimous. Nay,  more,  if  it  be  true,  as  we 
have  already  affirmed,  that  it  is  actions 
which  are  predominant  in  constituting  a 
happy  life,  then  can  no  one  be  completely 
miserable,  who  is  happy  in  his  right 
conduct,  because  he  will  never  be  the 
actor  of  what  is  detestable  and  base.  For 
it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  man  truly  wise 
and  good  endures  all  fortunes  with  becoming 
decency,  and  from  whatever  h^pens  to 
arise,  still  frames  the  feirest  actions ;  like 
as  the  good  commander  uses  the  army 
which  he  happens  to  find,  after  the  manner 
most  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  war ;  and 
the  shoemaker,  from  such  skins  as  others 
provide  him,  makes  a  shoe,  the  best  that 
can  be  made  from  such  materials ;  and  so 
in  the  same  manner  all  other  artists  beside. 
But  if  this  be  true,  then  he  who  is  happy 
in  this  rectitude  of  genius,  can  in  no  m- 
stance  be  truly  and  strictly  miserable.** 
Eth.  Nic.  L  i.  c.  10. 

As  for  Epicurus,  though  he  was  an  advo- 
cate for  pleasure,  yet  so  high  was  his  opinion 
of  a  wise  and  right  conduct,  that  he  thought 
rational  adversity  better  than  irrational 
prosperity.  See  Dial  p.  197.  Hence,  too, 
he  represented  that  pleasure,  which  he  es- 
teemed our  sovereign  happiness,  to  be  as  inse- 
parable from  virtue,  as  virtue  vras  firom  that. 
Oi/K  4ffriy  ifi4vs  (ny,  i^yw  rov  ^poylfms^ 

KCO,  JCOXdl,  Kol  ZuccivS'  oM  ^yifAMSf  Koi 

koXms  ic«d  8iica(t»f,  tofw  rov  4fi4tts.    **  It  is 
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CONCERNING  HAPPINESS: 


finidied  statue,  we  may  behold  it  ererj  way :  it  is  the  same 
object,  though  varioudy  viewed;  nor  is  there  a  view,  but  is 
natural,  truly  graceful,  and  engaging. 

VI.  I  cannot  deny,  said  I,  but  that  as  you  now  have  explained 
it,  your  hypothesis  seetns  far  more  plausible  than  when  first  it 
was  proposed. — You  will  believe  it,  said  he,  more  so  still,  by 
considering  it  with  more  attention.  In  the  first  place,  though, 
perhaps,  it  esteem  nothing  really  good  but  virtue,  nothing  really 
evil  but  vice,  yet  it  in  no  manner  takes  away  the  difierence  and 
distinction  of  other  things.'^  So  far  otherwise,  it  is  for  establishing 
their  distinction  to  the  greatest  accuracy.  For  were  this  neglected, 
what  would  become  of  selection  and  rejection,  those  important 
energies  which  are  its  very  soul  and  essence  ?  Were  there  no 
difference,  there  could  be  no  choice. — It  is  true,  said  I,  there 
could  not. 

Again,  said  he.  It  is  no  meagre,  mortifying  system  of  self- 
denial  ;  it  suppresses  no  social  and  natural  affections,  nor  takes 
away  any  social  and  natural  relations ;''  it  prescribes  no  ab- 


fanpossible  to  lire  pleasurably,  without  liTing 
prudently,  and  honourably,  and  jnetly ;  or 
to  lire  prudently,  and  honounbly,  and 
justly,  without  living  pleasurably."  Epict. 
in  Laert  1.  x.  s.  132. 

To  conclude  the  whole,  our  countryman 
Thomas  Hobbes,  though  he  professedly  ex- 
plodes all  this  doctrine  concerning  ends, 
yet  seems  insensibly  to  haye  established  an 
end  himself,  and  to  hare  founded  it  (like 
others)  in  a  certain  energy  or  action.  For 
thus  it  is  he  informs  us,  in  his  treatise  called 
Human  Nature,  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
tentment, but  in  proceeding ;  and  that  fe- 
licity consisteth,  not  in  having,  but  in  pros- 
pering. And  again,  some  time  after,  having 
admitted  the  comparison  of  human  life  to  a 
race,  he  immediately  subjoins,  ''but  this  race 
we  must  suppose  to  have  no  other  goal,  nor 
other  garland,  but  being  foremost  and  in  it** 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  concurring 
sentiments  of  philosophers  on  the  subject  of 
ends,  here  treated. 

"  Cum  enim  virtutis  hoc  proprium  sit, 
earum  rerum  qua  secundum  naturam  sint, 
habere  delectnm ;  qui  omnia  sic  exasqua* 
vemnt,  ut  in  utramqne  partem  ita  poria 
redderent,  uti  nulla  selectione  uterentur, 
virtutem  ipsam  sustulerunt  Cic.  de  Fin. 
L  ill  c.  4.  p.  207. 

Quid  autem  apertius,  quam,  si  selectio 
nulla  sit  ab  iis  rebus,  quae  contra  naturam 
sint,  earum  rerum  qusB  sint  secundum  natu- 
ram, tollatur  omnis  eo,  quae  qusratur  lau- 
detnrque  prudentia?  Cic.  de  Fin.  L  iii  c  9. 
p.  227. 

Deinceps  explieatur  differentia  rerum: 
quam  si  non  ullam  ease  dioeremu^  coniiin- 


deretur  omnis  vita,  ut  ab  Aristone ;  nee 
ullum  sapientiae  munus  aut  opus  inveniretor, 
cum  inter  eos  res,  quae  ad  vitam  degendam 
pertinerent,  nihil  omnino  intcresset ;  neque 
ullum  delectum  haberi  oporteret  Itaque 
cum  esset  satis  constitutum,  id  solum  esse 
bonum  quod  esset  honestum,  et  id  malnm 
solum  quod  turpe ;  tum  inter  hiBc  et  iBa, 
quae  nihil  valercnt  ad  beate  misereve  viven- 
dum,  aliquid  tamen,  quo  different,  esse  vo- 
luerunt,  ut  essent  eorum  alia  aestimabilia, 
alia  contra,  alia  neutrum.  Ibid.  1.  iiL  c.  15. 
p.  246. 

Caeteia  autem,  etsi  nee  bona  nee  mala 
essent,  tamen  alia  secundum  naturam  di- 
oebat,  alia  naturae  esse  contraria :  iis  ipsis 
alia  inteijecta  et  media  numerabat  Acad. 
I  i.  c.~  1 1.  p.  46.     See  Dial  page  75. 

®  As  much  has  been  said  conceming  the 
Stoic  apathy  or  insensilnHty  with  respect  to 
passion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire, 
what  were  their  real  sentiments  on  this 
subject 

ITctoos,  which  we  usually  render  ''a  pos- 
Ron,**  is  always  rendered  by  Cicero,  when 
BpeiJdng  as  a  Stoic^  periurbaHot  **tk  perturba- 
tion." As  such,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
we  say  it  ought  always  to  be  treated. 

The  definition  of  the  term  rdBos,  as 
given  by  these  philosophers,  was  6pfi^ 
TK^opdCovira,  traziBlated  by  Cicero,  orae- 
iitui  vehemenihr.  Tusc  L  iv.  c  9.  p.  27S. 
Now  this  definition  may  be  more  eaafly 
explained,  if  we  first  inquire,  what  they 
meant  by  6pfi^,  *Op/iii  they  defined  to  be 
^opii  ^Xfi^  Mrh*^h  tendency  or  motion 
of  the  soul  toward  something.^  Stob.  Ed. 
Ethic  p.  175.  A  w40os^  therefore,  or  *  pep- 
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stjuniiigay  no  forbearances  out  of  nature ;  no  gloomy,  sad,  and 
lonely  mles  of  life,  without  which  it  is  evident  men  may  be  as 
honest  as  with,  and  be  infinitely  more  useful  and  worthy 
members  of  society.    It  refuses  no  pleasure,  not  inconsistent 


tnrbation**  must  hare  been,  according  to 
their  definition,  a  tendency  or  motion  of  the 
tool,  which  was  excetuve  and  beyond 
bounds.  Stobeeus,  from  whom  this  defini- 
tion is  taken,  in  commenting  upon  it,  ob- 
serrea,  ob  \^i  T€^uKvta  T\€oyd(€Uff 
iXX*  f|Si|  4y  xXtwdfffji^  oZaa*  ov  yhp 
tvyd/Kh  iiaKXou  V  ivtp>yti^  **that  Zeno 
(its  author)  does  not  call  a  UiBos^  some- 
thing capable  by  nature  to  pass  into  excess, 
but  something  actually  in  excess  already, 
as  having  its  essence,  not  in  mere  capacity, 
bat  in  actuality.**  Ed.  Eth.  p.  159. 

There  is  another  definition  of  the  same 
term,  which  makes  it  to  be  )^  ^Xjoryos  md 
wapk  ^6<nv  ^^vx^^  Kivricis,  **a  motion  of 
the  soul,  irrational  and  contrary  to  nature.'* 
D.  Laert  L  vii.  s. )  10.  Andronicus  Rhodius 
adds,  to  this  latter  definition,  the  words,  9i* 
iiF6\7F^tP  Kcutou  ^  ieyaOov,  **  from  the  opi- 
nion of  something  good  or  eviL**  Ilcpi  IIoO. 
p.  523.  So  that  its  whole  idea  is  as  fol- 
lows: *^A  perturbation,  or  Stoic  passion, 
is  a  motion  of  the  soul  irrational  and  con- 
trary to  nature,  arising  frt>m  the  opinion  of 
something  good  or  eviL**  These  last  words, 
founding  the  Ud$os,  or  **  perturbation,**  on 
opinion,  correspond  to  what  Cicero  says, 
where  he  gives  it  as  the  sentiment  of  ihe 
Stoic  philosophers,  omnes  perturbationcs 
jndicio  fieri  et  opinione.  Tusc.  L  iv.  c.  7. 
p.  276.  Laertius  informs  us,  that  they 
even  made  the  perturbations  themselves  to 
he  judgments.  Ao/cc?  8i  ovrois  t^  xddri 
npiff^is  cTnu.  Laert.  L  viu  s.  1 1 1 .  He  sub- 
joina  an  instance  to  iUustrate.  *Hrc  7^ 
ftXmpyyola  &w6\'*ii^is  icTi  tov  t^  hpyvpiw 
K«^^  clxat.  **  For  thus  (says  he)  the  love 
of  mone^  is  the  judgment  or  opinion,  that 
money  is  a  thing  good  and  excellent** 
Plutarch  records  the  same  sentiment  of 
theirs,  in  a  fuller  and  more  ample  manner. 
Tld$09 — k^yos  Toriiphs  Kcd  iuci\aaros^  4k 

ip6nr''a  jcol  P^fifiy  vpoaXofiAv,  ^  A  per- 
turbation is  a  vicious  and  intemperate  rea- 
soning, which  assumes  vehemence  and 
strength  from  bad  and  erroneous  judgment.** 
llor.  p.  441.  D.  To  these  testimonies  may 
be  added  that  of  Themistins :  jcol  oh  kokAs 

if^xns  TOV  k^yov  Zwnrrpo^iis  cDkcu  riO^ 
Itit^iy  kcUL  kAyw  §cptar§u  if/AapnifA^ras, 
Themist  Paraph,  in  Aristot  de  Anima, 
L  iii.  p.  90.  B.  edit  AMinsB. 

The  substance  of  what  is  said  above. 
Mens  to  amount  to  this ;  that  XldBos^  in  a 
Stoic  sense,  implied  a  perturbation,  and  not 


a  passion;  and  that  such  perturbation 
meant  an  irrational  and  violent  motion  of 
the  soul,  founded  on  opinion  or  judgment 
which  was  erroneous  and  &ulty. 

Now  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the  man 
of  perfect  character  (according  to  their  hy- 
pothesis) must  of  necessity  bo  dxa^s, 
*^  apathetic,**  or  void  of  perturbation.  For 
such  a  character,  as  has  been  shewn,  implies 
perfect  rectitude  of  conduct  But  perfect 
rectitude  of  conduct  implies  perfect  recti- 
tude of  judgment ;  and  such  rectitude  of 
judgment  excludes  all  error  and  wrong 
jui^ment:  but  if  error  and  wrong  jud^ 
ment,  then  perturbation,  of  consequence, 
which  they  suppose  to  be  derived  from 
thence  alone. 

That  this  was  the  sense,  in  which  they 
understood  apathy,  we  have  their  own 
authority,  as  given  us  by  Laertius.  4a<rl 
8i  /col  ii-wadri  cTrou  rhv  (roipbvt  8t^  rh  iLw4/ir 
vrcrroy  tlyau  Laert  L  vii  p.  117.  *^Thej 
say  the  wise  man  is  apathetic,  by  being 
superior  to  error  ;**  by  being  superior  to 
error,  if  they  may  be  credited  themselves ; 
not,  as  for  the  most  part  we  absurdly 
imagine,  by  being  superior  to  all  sense,  and 
feeling,  and  afiection.  The  sentence  in^ 
mediately  following  the  foregoing,  looks 
as  if  these  philosophers  hod  foreseen  how 
likely  they  were  to  be  misunderstood.  EZWot 
8i  icol  6k\oy  iaraOrj  rhy  ^avAoy,  4y  tff<^ 
\ry6fiMyoy  r^  ffKXrjp^  koI  hrphm^, 
**  There  is  also  another  sort  of  apathetic 
man,  who  is  bad;  who  is  the  same  in 
character  as  the  hard  and  inflexible.**  To  the 
same  purpose  Epictetus.  Oh  Zu  yip  iit  •tyau 
4ira^,  As  iufZpulana,  kKKk  rcb  o'x^o'cis  tt^ 
povvra  T^(  ^iMrur^f  iced  4Ti04rovs,  ws  €^- 
o'c/3%  ifs  vlby^  its  ii^X/^p^  &s  'ttapr4pa,  its 
voXlnp^,:  **For  I  am  not  to  be  Apathetic, 
like  a  statue,  but  I  am  withal  to  observe 
rehitions,  both  the  natural  and  adventitious ; 
as  the  man  of  religion,  as  the  ion,  as  the 
brother,  as  the  fiither,  as  the  dtiaen.** 
Arr.  Epict  L  iii.  c  2.  p.  359. 

Immediately  before  this,  he  tells  us  in 
the  same  chapter,  UiB^s  yhp  iXXms  oh 
yUferoL,  tl  fi^  6p4^«tts  &TOTvyxaroi^t,  4i 
4KK\Ur€6ts  wtpiwiirrohinis :  *^diat  a  per- 
turbation in  no  other  way  ever  arises,  but 
either  when  a  desire  is  frustrated,  or  an 
aversion  fidls  into  that  which  it  would 
avoid.**  Where  it  is  observable,  that  he 
does  not  make  either  desire  or  aversion, 
nd0ny  or  *^  perturbations,**  but  only  the 
cause  of  perturbations,  when  emmeonsly 
conducted. 
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with  tempenuice;  it  rejects  no  gain,  not  inconsistent  with  justice ;(' 
uniyersaUy,  as  &r  as  virtue  neither  forbids  nor  dissuades,  it 


Agreeably  to  thii,  in  the  tecond  chapter 
of  the  Enchiridion,  we  meet  with  precepts 
about  the  condnct  and  management  of  these 
two  affectiona,  not  a  word  is  said  about 
lopping  off  either ;  on  the  contrary,  awrtiom 
we  are  directed  how  to  employ  immediately, 
and  dsrire  we  are  only  onlered  to  suspend 
for  the  present,  because  we  want  a  proper 
subject  o(  fit  excellence  to  excite  it 

To  this  may  be  added,  what  the  same 
philosopher  speaks,  in  his  own  person, 
concerning  himsell  Arr.  Epict  L  L  c  21. 
*£yB^  fjAy  ipicovfuUf  hy  6prymfuu  icai  ix- 
K>Ivm  Kfltr^  ^6<ny:  **  I,  for  my  part,  am 
satisfied  and  contented,  if  I  can  desire  and 
avoid  agreeably  to  nature.*^  He  did  not 
remain,  it  seems,  dissatisfied,  till  he  had 
eradicated  these  affections;  but  he  was 
satisfied  in  reducing  them  to  their  natural 
use. 

In  Laertius  we  read  recorded  for  a  Stoic 
sentiment,  that  as  the  vicious  man  had  his 
wdBfiy  or  **  perturbations  ;**  so,  opposed  to 
these,  had  the  virtuous  his  c^ira^(ai,  his 
'^eupathies,**  or  well-feelings,  translated  by 
Cicero  eoiutatiiia.  The  three  chief  of  these 
were  fio^XriaiSt  **  will,"  defined  6p€^is  c0Ao- 
yosf  "rational  desire;"  Hf?idfi€ta,  "cau- 
tion,** defined  ficKXuns  tffXoyosj  "rational 
aversion ;"  and  X'H*^  **  joy»^  defined  Jhapais 
eifXoyof,  "  rational  exultation."  To  these 
three  principal  eupathies  belonged  many 
subordinate  species ;  such  as  curoia,  orfir- 
nyirii,  tMts^  ^4(^^15,  thppoa^tnh  tiihffiUa, 
Ac.  See  Laert  L  vil  s.  115,  116.  Andron. 
Rhod.  vffpl  Td»w.  Cic.  Tusc  L  iv.  c  6. 

Cicero  makes  Cato,  under  the  character 
of  a  Stoic,  and  in  explaining  their  system, 
use  the  following  expressions.  Pertinere 
autem  ad  rem  arfoitrantur,  intelligi  natura 
fieri,  ut  liberi  a  parentibus  amentur:  a 
quo  initio  profectam  communem  humani 

rieris  societatem  perseqnuntur.  De  Fin. 
iii  c  19.  The  same  sentiment  of  ^e 
Stoics  is  recorded  by  Laertius.  ^atrl  d^ 
(o/  ^ottkoi)  jcoi  riiy  wp6s  rii  r4Kya  ^t- 
XMrropylat^  ^wru^v  cImu  tdnoii:  "They 
say,  parental  affection  u  natund  to  them." 
L  vil  s.  120. 

Again,  soon  after,  in  the  same  treatise 
De  Finibus.  Quodque  nemo  in  summa 
sditudine  vitam  agere  velit,  ne  cum  infinita 
quidem  voluptatum  abundantia ;  iadle  in- 
teOigitur,  nos  ad  conjunctionem  congrega- 
tionemque  hominum,  et  ad  naturalem  con>- 
munitatem  esse  natos.  So  Laertius :  *AXXk 
lUw  olV  4w  4pfifd^  (^AO'O  fi*^*Teu  6 
cwovdoMS'  Kouwifuehs  yip  ^Mr«i,  iral  xpaic- 
ruc6s.  "  The  virtuous  man  (say  they,  the 
Stoics)  will  never  be  for  living  in  solitude ; 


for  he  is  by  nature  sooial,  and  focmed  for 
action."  L  vii.  s.  123. 

Again,  Cicero,  in  the  above-dted  trea- 
tise. Cum  autem  ad  tnendos  conservandos- 
que  homines  hominem  natum  esse  videa- 
mus;  consentaneum  est  huic  naturae,  ut 
sapiens  velit  gerere,  et  administrare  rem- 
publicam  ;  atque  ut  e  natura  vivat,  uxorem 
adjungere,  et  veUe  ex  ea  liberos.  Ne 
amores  quidem  sanctos  a  sapiente  alienos 
esse  arbitnntur.  Ut  vero  conservetur 
omnis  homini  eiga  hominem  societas,  con- 
junctio,  caritas;  et  emolumenta  et  detri- 
menta — communia  esse  volnerunt  De  Fin. 
L  iil  c  20,  21. 

In  Epictetus,  the  leading  duties  or  mors! 
offices  of  man,  are  enumerated  as  follows. 
noXtrc^Wtrtfou,  TOficiJK,  waiZoiwoi€urBaiy  M^ 
a'4fittyt  yw4tov  irifitK^urBatj  Ka$6\ov  ipd^ 
7«<r6cu,  iKKXiptiVf  dpfn^^  d^op^cdr,  its 
iKturrop  roirmy  9u  Toictw,  &s  ire^Mroficr. 
Arr.  Epict  L  iii.  c.  7.  p.  386.  The  same 
sentiments  may  be  found  repeated  both  in 
Stobaeus  and  Laertius. 

I  shall  only  add  one  more  sentiment  of 
these  philosophers,  and  that  is  concerning 
friendship.  A4you<ri  9h  icol  riiv  ^lAior  ip 
tUvots  rots  ffwovialots  fhfoi:  "They  say, 
that  friendship  exists  among  the  virtuous 
only."    Laert  L  vii.  s.  124. 

The  sum  of  these  quotations  appears  to 
be  this ;  that  the  Stoics,  in  the  character 
of  their  virtuous  man,  included  rational 
desire,  aversion,  and  exultation;  included 
love  and  parental  affection  ;  friendship,  and 
a  general  charity  or  benevolence  to  all 
mankind ;  that  they  considered  it  as  a 
duty,  arising  firom  our  very  nature,  not  to 
neglect  the  welfore  of  public  society,  but  to 
be  ever  ready,  acconUng  to  our  rank,  to 
act  either  the  magistrate  or  the  private 
dtiaen ;  that  their  apathy  was  no  more 
than  a  freedom  from  perturbation,  from 
irrational  and  excessive  agitations  of  the 
soul;  and  consequently  that  the  strsnge 
apathy,  commonly  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
in  the  demolishing  of  which  there  have 
been  so  many  triumphs,  was  an  imaginary 
apathy,  for  which  tney  were  no  way  ad* 
countable. 

P  The  Stoics  were  so  fiir  from  rejecting 
wealth,  when  acquired  foiriy,  that  they 
allowed  their  perfect  man,  for  the  sake  of 
enriching  himself  to  frequent  the  courts  of 
kings,  and  teach  philosophy  for  a  stipend. 
Thus  Plutarch  from  a  treatise  of  Chi^sip- 
pus :  thy  p.^y  cw^y  mX  fiaat\§^i  aw4- 
ff94r$m  Afiahf  fytica  xf^'IM^'^^t'^^^  **^ 
vo^urrtiff^iy  ^  ipyvpi^  Mor.  p.  1047. 
F. 
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endeaTours  to  render  life,  even  in  the  most  vulgar  acceptation, 
as  cheerful,  joyous,  and  easy  as  possible."*  Nay,  could  it  mend 
the  condition  of  existence  in  any  the  most  trivial  circumstance, 
even  by  adding  to  the  amplest  possessions  the  poorest  meanest 
utensil,  it  would  in  no  degree  contemn  an  addition  even  so 
mean.'  Far  otherwise :  it  would  consider,  that  to  neglect  the 
least  acquisition,  when  fairly  in  its  power,  would  be  to  fell  short 
of  that  perfect  and  accurate  conduct  which  it  ever  has  in  view, 
and  on  which  alone  all  depends. 

And  yet,  though  thus  exact  in  every  the  minutest  circum- 
stance, it  gives  us  no  solicitude  as  to  what  rank  we  maintain  in 
life.  Whether  noble  or  ignoble,  wealthy  or  poor;  whether 
merged  in  business,  or  connned  to  inactivity,  it  is  equally  con- 
sistent with  every  condition,  and  equally  capable  of  adorning 
them  all.  Gould  it  indeed  choose  its  own  life,  it  would  be 
always  that  where  most  social  affections  might  extensively  be 
exerted,  and  most  done  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society.* 
But  if  fate  order  otherwise,  and  this  be  denied ;  its  intentions 
are  the  same,  its  endeavours  are  not  wanting;  nor  are  the 
social,  rational  powers  forgotten,  even  in  times  and  circum- 
stances where  they  can  least  become  conspicuous. 

It  teaches  us  to  consider  life  as  one  great  important  drama, 
where  we  have  each  our  part  allotted  us  to  act.^   It  tells  us  that 


So  likewise  the  Stoic  Heeato,  in  hii 
tieatiAe  of  Offices,  as  quoted  by  Cicero. 
SapientiB  esse,  sihil  contra  mores,  leges, 
instituta  fiidentem,  habere  rationem  rei 
fiunlliam.  Neqne  enim  solum  nobis  divites 
ease  Tolnmus,  sed  liberis,  propinquis,amicis, 
mazimeqne  reipublicas.  Singulorom  enim 
fiKoItates  et  copiae,  divitisB  sunt  dyitatis. 
De  Offic  L  iiL  c  15. 

4  Etenim  quod  summnm  bonnm  a  Stoicis 
dicitnr,  Convenienter  naturse  vivere,  id 
habet  hanc  (ut  opinor)  sententiam.  Cum 
firtnte  congmere  semper:  caetera  autem, 
qiue  secundum  natnram  essent,  ita  legere, 
si  ea  Tirtuti  non  repugnarent  Cic  de 
Qffic.  1.  iii.  c  3. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  speaking  of 
tile  Stoic  doctrine  concerning  the  external 
cniTcniencies  and  common  utilities  of  life, 
ddivers  their  sentiment  in  the  following 
words:    *AAA^  ical  9ixct  K(t/Uy»y  itperijs 

^  iSfi  abr^  hn^arhw  rV  M^^^  "^^  dWtcv 
Aa^c«r.  **  Supposing  there  lay  virtue  on 
the  one  side,  attended  with  these  externals, 
and  Tirtue  on  the  other  side,  alone  by 
hersd^  the  wise  man  would  nerer  choose 
that  virtne  which  was  destitute  and 
single,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  obtain 
that  other  which  was  accompanied  with 
these  adrantages.^    TltpX  i^x-  P*  ^^7. 


■"  Si  ad  illam  Titam,  quae  cum  yirtuto 
degatur,  ampulla  aut  strigilis  accedat,  sump- 
turum  sapientom  eam  vitam  potius,  cui  hsec 
adjecta  sint     De  Fin.  L  ir.  c.  12.  p.  300. 

■  Itemque  magis  est  secundum  natunun, 
pro  omnibus  gentibus  (si  fieri  possit)  con- 
serrandis  aut  juvandis  maximos  labores 
molestiasque  suscipere,  imitantem  Herculem 
ilium,  quem  hominum  &ma,  beneficiorum 
memor,  in  concilio  coelestium  conlocavit, 
quam  Tiv^e  in  solitudine,  non  modo  sine 
ullis  molestiis,  sed  etiam  in  maximis  Tolup- 
tatibus,  abundantem  omnibus  copiis  ;  ut 
excellas  etiam  pulchritudine  et  Tiribus. 
Quocirca  optimo  quisque  et  splendidissimo 
ingenio  longe  illam  vitam  huic  anteponit 
Cic.  de  Offic  1.  iiL  c.  5. 

*  Thus  Aristo  the  Chian:  Ehcu  y^ 
ifioioy  r^  iqfoJd^  inroKpirf  rhw  aoip4y' 
ts  &yr€  ^fptrirov  Ayr^  ^AyofAdfu^owos 
Tp6<rwwoy  hyaXdfipf  kKdnpov  ivoKplyt- 
rcu  'trpo<niK6vrws,  ^The  wise  man  is 
like  the  good  actor ;  who,  whether  he 
assume  the  character  of  Thersites  or  Agar 
memnon,  acts  either  of  the  two  parts  with 
a  becoming  propriety.**  D.  Laert  1  vii 
s.  160. 

This  comparison  of  life  to  a  drama  or 
stage-play,  seems  to  have  been  a  comparison 
much  approved  by  authors  of  antiquity. 
See  Epict  Enchirid.  c  17.  and  the  notes  of 
the  late  learned  editor  Mr.  Upton.     See 
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our  happiness,  as  actors  in  this  drama,  consists  not  in  the  length 
of  our  part,  nor  in  the  state  and  dignity,  but  in  the  jnst,  the 
decent,  and  the  natural  performance. 

If  its  aims  are  saocessftd,  it  is  thankfdl  to  Providence.  It 
accepts  all  the  joys  derived  from  their  soccess,  and  feels  them 
as  fully  as  those  who  know  no  other  happiness.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  having  a  more  excellent  good  in  view,  it  fixes  not, 
like  the  many,  its  happiness  on  success  alone,"  well  knowing 
that  in  such  case,  if  endeavours  fail,  there  can  be  nothing  left 
behind  but  murmurings  and  misery.  On  the  contrary,  when 
this  happens,  it  is  then  it  retires  into  itself,  and  reflecting  on 
what  is  fair,  what  is  laudable  and  honest,  (the  truly  beatific 
vision,  not  of  mad  enthusiasts,  but  of  the  calm,  the  temperate, 
the  wise,  and  the  good,)  it  becomes  superior  to  all  events ; '  it 
acquiesces  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  rectitude ;  and,  like 
that  mansion  founded  not  on  the  sands  but  on  the  rock,  it  defies 
all  the  terrors  of  tempest  and  inundation. 

YII.  Here  he  paused,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  observe, 
how  his  subject  had  warmed  him  into  a  degree  of  rapture ;  how 
greatly  it  had  raised  both  his  sentiments  and  his  style. — No 
wonder,  said  he.  Beauty  of  every  kind  excites  our  love  and 
admiration ;  the  beauties  of  art,  whether  energies  or  works ;  the 
beauties  of  nature,  whether  animal  or  inanimate.  And  shall  we 
expect  less  from  this  supreme  beauty ;  this  moral,  mental,  and 
original  beauty ;  of  which  all  the  rest  are  but  as  types  or  copies ! 
Not  however  by  high  flights  to  lose  sight  of  our  subject,  the 
whole  of  what  we  have  argued,  may  be  reduced  to  this. 

All  men  pursue  good,^  and  would  be  happy,  if  they  knew 
how;  not  happy  for  minutes,  and  miserable  for  hours,  but  happy, 
if  possible,  through  every  part  of  their  existence.  Either,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  good  of  this  steady  durable  kind,  or  there  is  none. 
If  none,  then  all  good  must  be  transient  and  uncertain ;  and  if 
so,  an  object  of  lowest  value,  which  can  little  deserve  either  our 
attention  or  inquiry.   But  if  there  be  a  better  good,  such  a  good 

also  M.  Anton.  I  xiL  s.  36 ;  and  the  notes  of  the  dissertations  of  Epictetus.    Take  an 

of  Gataker.  Plat  Ooi^.  p.  512.  voL  L  edit  example   or  two  out  of  many.     4^»  V 

Sen.  cJhui  Tamhs^  rh  Si^tty  rh  kyadhy,  ^c^iv 

■  One  of  the  wisest  roles  that  ever  was,  t^  jcoir^r — rod  yhp  kyoBov  <nyyw4cr9pw 

with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  external  oMv.     *^  It  is  the  nature  of  every  one  to 

good  fortune,  is  that  delivered  by  Epicte-  pursue  good,  and  fly  evil — for  nothing  is 

tus ;  to  enjoy  it,  its  S49oratj  Kot  ^^'  Saoy  more  intimately  allied  to  us  than  good." 

949oTaLt  **  in  such  manner  as  it  is  given,  Arr.  Epict  L  iv.  c  5.  p.  606.    Again,  L  ii. 

and  for  such  time  as  it  is  given  ;*^  remem-  c   22.  p.  313.     Ilau  Tmov  ov^t¥\  o^ws 

bering  that  neither  of  these  conditions  we  cvkc (an-oi,  i»s  r^  lBl<p  aviju^ipovri.     *^  To 

have  the  power  to  command.    Sec  Arr.  nothing  is  every  animal  so  intimately  allied, 

Epict  L  iv.  c.  1.  p.  556.  See  also  p.  573.  of  as  to  its  own  peculiar  welfiue  and  interest" 
the  same.  So    Cicero :     Omnes    enim    expeUmus 

'  See  before,  note  m,  p.  85 ;  8/i«$  9^  koL  utilitatem,  ad  eamque  rapimur,  ncc  fiicere 

iv  ro&rois  SioA^tci,  &c.  aliter  ullo  modo  possumus.     De  Offic  L  iii. 

»^  This  is  a  principle  adopted  by  all  the  c  28.     Platon.  Gorg.  p.  468.  vol  i.  edit 

Stoics,  and  inculcated  through  every  part  Serr.  ibid.  p.  A9^,  E. 
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as  we  ard  seciciiig ;  like  every  other  thing,  it  must  be  derived 
from  some  cause ;  and  that  cause  must  be  either  external,  in- 
ternal, or  mixed,  inasmuch  as  except  these  three,  there  is  no 
other  posdHble.  Now  a  steady,  durable  good,  cannot  be  derived 
from  an  external  cause,  by  reason  all  derived  from  externals 
must  fluctuate,  as  they  fluctuate.'  By  the  same  rule,  not  from 
a  mixture  of  the  two :  because  the  part  which  is  external  will 
pr<^rtionally  destroy  its  essence.  What,  then,  remains  but  the 
cause  internal ;  the  very  cause  which  we  have  supposed,  when 
we  place  the  sovereign  good  in  mind ;  in  rectitude  of  conduct ; 
in  just  selecting  and  rejecting!" — There  seems,  indeed,  no  other 
eause,  &tdd  I,  to  which  we  can  possibly  assign  it. 

Forgive  me,  then,  eontinuea  he,  should  I  appear  to  boast. 
We  have  proved,  or,  at  least,  there  is  an  appearance  we  have 
proved,  that  either  there  is  no  good  except  this  of  our  own ; 
er  that,  if  there  be  any  other,  it  is  not  worthy  our  regard. — It 
must  be  confessed,  said  I,  you  have  said  as  much  as  the  subject 
seems  to  admit. 

VIII.  By  means,  then,  said  he,  of  our  hypothesis,  behold  one 
ct  the  fairest,  and  most  amiable  of  objects ;  behold  the  true  and 
perfect  man :  ^  that  ornament  of  humanity,  that  god-like  being, 
who,  without  regard  either  to  pleasure  or  pain,  uninfluenced 
equally  by  either  prosperity  or  adversitv,  superior  to  the  world 
and  its  best  and  worst  events,  can  fairly  rest  his  all  upon  the 
rectitude  of  his  own  conduct,  can  constantly,  and  uniformly,  and 
manfully  maintain  it ;  thinking  that,  and  that  alone,  wholly  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  happy. 

And  do  you  seriously  believe,  said  I,  there  ever  was  such  a 
character ! — ^And  what,  replied  he,  if  I  should  admit  there  never 
was,  is,  or  will  be  such  a  character  i  that  we  have  been  talking 
the  whole  time  of  a  being  not  to  be  found  i 

A  fenltlesB  monster,  which  the  world  ne*er  saw  ? 

Supposing,  I  say,  we  admit  this,  what  then  ? — Would  not  your 

*  See  before,  pages  51,  52,  53.  esset,  id  esse  solnm  bonmn,  semper  sit  ne- 

*  DaemoD,  or  genius,  means  erery  man*s  cesse  est  beatus,  Tereque  omnia  ista  nomina 
partieiilar  mind,  and  reasoning  fiicnlty.  possideat,  quae  inrideri  ab  imperitis  solent. 
Aalfun^—o^os  B4  icri»  6  iK&rov  vovs  Kectins  enim  appellabitnr  rex,  qoam  Tar- 
nUL  \6yos,  M.  Anton.  1.  v.  p.  27.  Oenium  quinius,  qui  nee  se  nee  sues  regere  potuit: 
esse  nninscnjusque  animum  rationalem  ;  et  rectius  magister  populi,  etc  Cic  de  Fin. 
ideo  eue  singulos  singuloram.  Varro  in  1.  iiL  c.  22.  p.  269.  Eigo  hie,  quisquis  est, 
FrBgm.  It  is  from  this  interpretation  of  qui  moderatione  et  constantia  quietus  animo 
pottM,  that  the  word,  which  in  Greek  ex-  est,  sibique  ipse  placatus  ;  ut  nee  tabescat 
presses  happiness,  is  elegantly  etymologized  molestiis,  nee  frangatur  timore,  nee  sitienter 


i**a  goodness  of  genius  or  mind.^  E^-  quid  expetens  ardeat  desiderio,  nee  alacri- 

hupuMHa  iarl  Mfutv  dtya06f,    M.  Anton,  tate  futili  gestiens  deliquescat ;  is  est  sa- 

L  TiL  s.  17.     See  Gataker  on  the   place,  piens,  quern  quserimus,  is  est  beatus:  cui 

The  sentiment  came  originally  from  the  old  nihil  humanarum  rerom  aut  intolerabile  ad 

Aeademica.     See  before,  page  85,  note  m.  demittendum  animum,  aut  nimis  IsBtabile 

^  Qoam   graTis  yens  quam    magnifica,  ad  ecferendum  videri  potest.     Quid  enim 

qoam  constans  coniicitur  persona  sapientis?  videatur  ei  magnum,  &c.    Tusc.  Disp.  L  iv. 

Qui,  com   ratio  docuerit,  quod  honestum  c.  1 7.  p.  298. 
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8y8t6m  in  each  a  case,  said  I,  a  little  border  upon  the  chimeri- 
cal !^  I  only  ask  the  question. — Yon  need  not  be  so  tender,  he 
replied,  in  expressing  yourself.  If  it  be  false,  if  it  will  not  en- 
dure the  test,  1  am  as  ready  to  give  it  up  as  I  have  been  to  de- 
fend it.  He  must  be  a  poor  philosopher,  indeed,  who,  when  he 
sees  truth  and  a  system  at  variance,  can  ever  be  solicitous  for 
the  &te  of  a  system. 

But  tell  me,  I  pray.  Do  you  object  to  mine,  fipom  its  perfection, 
or  from  its  imperfection  i  From  its  being  too  excellent  for  human 
nature,  and  above  it ;  or  from  its  being  too  base,  and  below  it  i — 
It  seems  to  require,  said  I,  a  perfection  to  which  no  individual 
ever  arrived. — That  very  transcendence,  said  he,  is  an  argument 
on  its  behalf.  Were  it  of  a  rank  inferior,  it  would  not  be  that 
perfection  which  we  seek. — Would  you  have  it,  said  I,  beyond 
nature  i — If  you  mean,  replied  he,  beyond  any  particular  or  in- 
dividual nature,  most  undoubtedly  I  would.  As  you  are  a  lover 
of  painting,  you  shall  hear  a  story  on  the  subject. 

*'  In  ancient  days,^  while  Greece  was  flourishing  in  liberty  and 
arts,  a  celebrated  painter,  having  drawn  many  excellent  pictures 
for  a  certain  free  state,  and  been  generously  and  honourably  re- 
warded for  his  labours,  at  last  made  an  offer  to  paint  them  an 
Helen,  as  a  model  and  exemplar  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
The  proposal  was  readily  accepted,  when  the  artist  informed 
them,  that  in  order  to  draw  one  fair,  it  was  necessary  he  should 
contemplate  many.  He  demanded,  therefore,  a  sight  of  all  their 
finest  women.  The  state,  to  assist  the  work,  assented  to  his 
request.  They  were  exhibited  before  him,  he  selected  the  most 
beautifril,  and  from  these  formed  his  Helen,  more  beautiftil  than 
them  all." 

You  have  heard  the  fact,  and  what  are  we  to  infer  f  Or  can 
there  be  any  other  inference  than  this,  that  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  bodies,  was  not  (as  this 
artist  thought)  to  be  discovered  in  any  individual;  but  being 
dispersed  by  nature  in  portions  through  the  many,  was  from 
thence,  and  thence  only,  to  be  collected  and  recognised! — It 
appears,  said  I,  he  thought  so. — The  picture,  continued  he,  is 
lost,  but  we  have  statues  still  remaining.  If  there  be  truth  in 
the  testimony  of  the  best  and  fairest  judges,  no  woman  ever 
equalled  the  delicacy  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  nor  man  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  the  Famhesian  Hercules. — It  is  gene- 
rally, said  I,  so  believed. 

*  ChrytippnB  seems  to  have  been  sensible  assert,  we  appear  to  say  things  which  look 

of  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  of  like  Actions,  and  not  such  as  are  suitable 

his  presenred  in  Plutarch.    Ai^  ica2  9ik  r^v  to  man  and  human  nature.*^  Mor.  1041.  F. 

6wto0o\^w  rovTt  fi9y4$<n/s  kuI  rod  ic^UXovf,  ^  See  Cic.  De  Invent  L  iL  c  I.  See  also 

wxifffuuri  9oicovfAfv  i/Aoia  X^tu^,  irol  oh  Maximns  Tjrius,  Diss.  xziiL  p.  277.  of  the 

Kfltr^  rhy  iyBpmwoif  ical  r^v  dufBpmwbmiw  late  quarto  edition,  and  Xenoph.  Memor. 

^6fft9.    **  For  this  reason,  through  the  ex-  L  iiL  c.  10. 
oessire  greatness  and  beauty  of  what  we 
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And  will  you,  said  he,  froift  this  unparalleled  and  transcendent 
excellence,  deny  these  works  of  art  to  be  truly  and  strictly  na- 
tural t — Their  excellence,  replied  I,  must  be  confessed  by  all ; 
but  how  they  can  be  called  natural,  I  must  own  a  little  startles 
me. — That  the  limbs  and  their  proportions,  said  he,  are  selected 
from  nature,  you  will  hardly,  I  believe,  doubt,  after  the  story 
just  related. — I  replied,  it  was  admitted. — The  parts  therefore  of 
these  works  are  natural. — They  are. — And  may  not  the  same  be 
asserted,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  these  parts  i  Must  not  this, 
too,  be  natural,  as  it  is  analogous,  we  know,  to  nature ! — It  must. 
— If  so,  then  is  the  whole  natural. — So,  indeed,  said  I,  it  should 
seem. — It  cannot,  replied  he,  be  otherwise,  if  it  be  a  fact  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  whole  is  nothing  more  than  the  parts  imder 
such  arrangement. — Enough,  said  I,  you  have  satisfied  me. 

If  I  have,  said  he,  it  is  bat  to  transfer  what  we  have  asserted 
of  this  subordinate  beauty,  to  beauty  of  a  higher  order ;  it  is  but 
to  pass  from  the  external  to  the  moral  and  internal.  For  here  we 
say,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  nowhere,  in  any  particular  nature, 
is  the  perfect  character  to  be  seen  entire."  Yet  one  is  brave, 
another  is  temperate,  a  third  is  liberal,  and  a  fourth  is  prudent. 
So  that  in  the  multitude  of  mixed  imperfect  characters,  as  be- 
fore in  the  multitude  of  imperfect  bodies,  is  expressed  that  idea, 
that  moral  standard  of  perfection,  by  which  all  are  tried  and 
compared  to  one  another,  and  at  last  upon  the  whole  are  either 
justified  or  condemned  ;  that  standard  of  perfection,  which  can- 
not be  but  most  natural,  as  it  is  purely  collected  from  individuals 
of  nature,  and  is  the  test  of  all  the  merit  to  which  they  aspire. 
— I  acknowledge,  said  I,  your  argument. 

I  might  add,  said  he,  if  there  were  occasion,  other  arguments 
which  would  surprise  you.  I  might  inform  you  of  the  natural 
preeminence  and  high  rank  of  specific  ideas  ;^  that  every  indi- 

'  The  Stoics  themselTes  acknowledged,  et  C.  Laelins,  sapientes  fiienmt ;  ne  illi  qui- 

as  we  learn  from  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  dem  septem :  led  ex  mediorom  offidomm 

that  their  6  o'o^r,  or  *^  perfect  man,^  was  freqnentia  similitndinem  qoandam  gerebant, 

difficult  to  be  found  to  an  exceeding  great  speciemque  sapientom.    De  Offic  L  iii.  c  4. 

degree ;  twn6ptros  wdnf  a^^peu    Strom.  Again,  in  his  Lselins,  speaking  of  the  same 

p.  438.     Sextus  Empiricus  gives  it  as  their  consummate  wisdom,  he  calls  it,  Sapientia 

opinion,  *'tbat  they  had  nerer  as  yet  found  qnam  adhuc  mortalis  nemo  est  consecutusb 
lum,**  fi^XP*  '''^  '^  drcvp^ov  tfrrof  kot'        So,  too,  Quintilian :  Quod  si  defnit  his 

airiAs  rov  aofov.    Adv.  Phys.  p.  582.  viris  summa  yirtus,  sic  quserentibus,  an 

edit  Lipsiens.  oratores    fuerint,   respondebo,   quo   modo 

What  Sextus  says,  seems  to  be  confirmed  Stoici,  si  interrogentur,  an  sapiens  Zeno, 

by  Cieeroi,  who,  spealung  in  his  Offices  the  an  Cleanthes,  an  Chrysippus,  respondeant ; 

language  of  a  Stoic,  has  the  following  ex-  magnoe  quidem  illos  ac  yeneral^es  ;  non 

prmions;  NecTero,cumduoDecii,autduo  tamen  id,  quod  natura  hominis  summam 

Sctpiones,  fortes  Tin  commemorantnr,  ant  habet,  consecutos.    Inst.  Orat.  L  xii  c.  1. 

cum  Fabridus  Aristidesre  justi  nominantur ;  p.  72 1 ,  722.  edit  Caper, 
ant  ab  illis  fertitudinis,  aut  ab  his  justitise,        So  likewise  Seneca :   Scis,  quern  nune 

tanqoam  a  sapientibus,  petitur  exemplum.  bonum  yirum  dicam  ?  Hujus  secundss  notas. 

Nemo  enim  horum  sic  sapiens  est,  ut  sa-  Nam  ille  alter  fortasse,tanquam  phcen]x,8e- 

pientem  Tolumus  inteUigl     Nee  ii,  qui  sa-  mel  anno  quingentesimo  nasdtur.  Epist  42. 
pientea  habiti  sunt,  et  nominati ;  Bf.  Cato        '  See  Cicero  in  his  Orator,  near  the  be- 
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yidual  was  but  their  type,  or  shadow ;  that  the  mind  or  intellect 
was  the  region  of  possibles ;  that  whatever  is  possible,  to  the 
mind,  actually  is ;  nor  any  thing  a  nonenity,  except  ^i4iat  im- 
plies a  contradiction;  that  the  genuine  sphere  and  genuine 
cylinder,  though  forms  perhaps  too  perfect  ever  to  exist  con- 
joined to  matter,  were  yet  as  true  and  real  beings,  as  the  grossest 
objects  of  sense ;  were  the  source  of  infinite  truths,  which  wholly 
depend  on  them,  and  which,  as  truths,  have  a  being  most  un- 
alterable and  eternal.^  But  these  are  reasonings  which  rather 
belong  to  another  philosophy ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied  without 
them,  they  are  at  best  but  superfluous. 

He  waited  not  for  my  answer,  but  proceeded  as  follows. — It  is 
thus,  said  he,  have  I  endeavoured,  as  fitr  as  in  my  power,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  perfect  character ;  a  character,  which  I  am 
neither  so  absurd  as  to  impute  to  myself,  nor  so  rigorous  and 
unfair  as  to  require  of  others.  We  have  proposed  it  only  as  an 
exemplar  of  imitation,  which  thongh  none  we  think  can  equal, 
yet  all  at  least  may  follow ;  ^  an  exemplar  of  imitation,  which  in 


ginning :  Sed  ego  sic  statao,  nihil  esse  in 
ullo  genere  tam  pulchmm,  quo  non,  &c  &c. 
See  also  the  Tenes  of  Boethins  before  cited, 
note  b,  p.  65. 

V  *AAA*  1iy§  ^fKT4pa  ^vx^  toAA^  leai 
iuepifi4ffr€pa  Kcd  KoBap^tpa  r&y  ^>au^ofi4- 

odif  ^>aiy6fiwQy  iciieKov  iwiZiopBovratf  Ktd 
A^€i,  KaB6<rov  otros  kwoK^lirmu  rod  iucpi- 
fiovsy  Kol  S^Xov,  its  Sp&ord  Ti  ro&rov  koX- 
Xioy  AXXo  Ked  rtK^Urrtpov  ^iB^f  oi  ydp 
Tov  fifi^tyhs  iijMwrofitvn,  fifi9k  ctk  ri 
Kc^apt&T^pov  fikSvovirttt  rovro  fi}v  otf 
f7l<ny  tfvTCif  clvoi  KoXhy,  rodro  9^  ol  rdirrp 
WW.  airr^  yitp  r^  kiy^ty  ravra^  itUawrty 
&s  6p$  T^  wairrn  icdfiop  Ked  vdyrp  Vrov* 
**  Oar  soul  is  able  both  to  peroeire  and  to 
produce  objects  much  more  accurate  and 
pure  than  those  which  are  visibly  apparent. 
It  corrects,  therefore,  the  apparent  cirele, 
md  says,  how  much  that  circle  wants  of 
the  periSect  one ;  and  this  it  evidently  does, 
by  beholding  some  form,  which  is  fiurer 
than  the  visible  one,  and  more  perfect  It 
is  not,  indeed,  possible,  that,  without  con- 
nexion with  any  thing  else,  or  without 
looking  upon  something  more  pure,  it  should 
say  that  this  is  not  really  fidr,  this  is  not  in 
every  respect  equal:  ton  by  these  very  a»- 
sertions,  it  proves  tiiat  it  beholds  that  which 
is  in  every  respect  fiiir,  and  in  every  respect 
eqoaL**  From  the  MS.  Comment  of  Produs 
on  the  Parmenides,  book  iii. 

The  ancients  held  four  methods  or  pro- 
cesses in  their  dialectic  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth:  first,  the  divisive,  {ii  iUa^ 
Tudh)  by  which  we  divide  and  separate  the 
real  attributes  of  being ;  next,  the  definitive, 
(^  dpurrucih)  by  whi<£  we  bring  them  again 


together,  and  by  a  just  arrangement  foim 
them  into  definitions ;  thirdly,  the  demon- 
strative, (^  cbroScucriid^)  in  which  we  eonr 
ploy  those  definitions,  and  by  syllogizii^ 
through  them,  descend  from  causes  to  e£ 
fects ;  and,  lastly,  the  analytic,  (j^  &m- 
KvTutih)  in  which,  by  an  inverse  procesa, 
we  unravel  demonstrations,  and  so  ascend 
from  effects  to  causes. 

Now  to  all  these  methods  they  held  «f9if, 
that  is,  specific  forms  or  ideas,  to  be  indis- 
pensably requisite,  from  their  two  im- 
portant characten  of  permanence  and  com- 
prehension. 

Hence  it  is  that  Produs,  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his*  comment  <m  the  Parmenides,  having 
gone  through  the  several  methods  above 
mentioned,  concludes  with  the  following 
remark: 

El  ipa  fill  4<m  rk  dSi},  oIk  Ikromu  ul 
Sio^fjcrucol  fA4$o99i,  KtiSt  hsrii  tvra  yiyp^ 
ffKOfitp,  oM*  5iroi  Tp4\^fi9W  rV  8i<fawgr 

Xiorra  troBowra  rV  oirioM  M  rit  <l>f 
jcara^^€i.  ^If  therefore  there  are  no 
specific  ideas  or  forms,  there  can  be  none  of 
those  dialectic  methods,  by  which  we  coma 
to  the  knowledge  of  things,  nor  shall  we 
know  whither  to  direct  our  discursive 
foculty ;  for  this  is  that  power  of  the  soul, 
which,  desiring  above  all  othen  the  cause 
or  reason  of  tMngs,  flies  for  that  porpose  to 
forms  or  specific  ideas. 

^  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  general  confossioo 
of  the  greatest  philosophers,  that  the  doc- 
trine they  taught,  was  not  qnemadmoduB 
ipso  viverent,  sed  quemadmodnm  vivendom 
eiset    De  Vita  Beata,  c  18. 

There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  i 
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proportion  as  we  approach,  00  we  adyaoce  proportionablj  iu 
m&rit  and  in  worth ;  an  exemplar  which,  were  we  most  selfiah, 
we  should  be  fools  to  reject ;  if  it  be  true,  that  to  be  happy  is 
the  ultimate  wish  of  us  all,  and  that  happiness  and  moral  worth 
so  reciprocally  correspond,  that  there  can  be  no  degree  of  the 
one,  without  an  equal  degree  of  the  other. — If  there  be  truth, 
said  I,  in  your  reasonings,  it  cannot  certainly  be  otherwise. 

He  continued,  by  saying,  the  proficiency  of  Socrates,  and,  in- 
deed, of  every  honest  man,  was  sufficient  to  convince  us,  could 
we  be  stediast  to  our  purpose,  that  some  progress,  at  least,  might 
be  made  toward  this  perfection;*  how  mr,  we  know  not.  The 
field  was  open,  the  race  was  free  and  common  to  all ;  nor  was 
the  prize,  as  usual,  reserved  only  to  the  first ;  but  all  who  run 
might  depend  on  a  reward,  having  the  voice  of  nature,  would 
they  but  listen,  to  assure  them  :^ 

Nemo  ez  hoc  nmnero  mihi  non  donatut  abibit^ 

IX.  Here  he  paused,  and  left  me  to  meditate  on  what  he  had 


reuoning  with  le^xsct  to  aU  models,  exem- 
plan,  Btandardi,  correctors,  whatever  we  call 
them,  and  whatever  the  snbjects,  which  they 
are  destined  to  adjust  According  to  this  rear 
■oning,  if  a  standard  be  less  perfect  than  the 
subject  to  be  adiusted,  such  adjusting  (if  it 
ma  J  be  BO  called)  becomes  a  detriment  If  it 
be  but  eqoally  perfect,  then  is  the  a4JU8ting 
saperfluoiia.  It  remains,  tbereibrey  that  it 
must  be  more  perfect,  and  that  to  any  tran- 
scendence, an  j  accuracy  conceivable.  For 
iuppoee  a  standard  as  highly  accurate  as 
can  be  imagined.  If  the  subjects  to  be  ad- 
justed have  a  nature  suitable,  then  will 
they  arrire,  by  such  standard,  to  a  degree 
of  perfection,  which  through  a  standard 
less  accurate  they  could  never  possibly  at- 
tain. On  the  contrary,  if  the  subjects  be 
not  so  &r  capable,  the  accuracy  of  the 
standard  will  never  be  a  hinderance,  why 
they  should  not  become  as  perfect  as  their 
nature  wiU  admit 

It  seems  to  have  been  from  some  senti- 
ments of  this  kind,  that  the  Stoics  adorned 
their  4  ao^s,  or  **  perfect  character,**  with 
attributes  so  for  superior  to  ordinary  hu- 
manity. "Eicci^or  oA^lOf,  ^iccowf  iirpoc- 
Mff^  iKtofos  a^dpKfif,  iMidpwst  rdKtios: 
**  It  was  he  was  fortunate ;  it  was  he  was 
above  want ;  it  was  he  was  self-sufficient, 
and  happy,  and  perfect**  Plutarch.  Mor. 
1068.  B.     See  note  e,  p.  93. 

Some  philosophers  have  gone  so  fer  as 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  humanity,  but  so  substitute,  for  our 
exemplar,  even  the  Sa|«eme  Being,  Ood 
himaelt  Thus  Pkto,  in  his  Thefetetus, 
nakas  the  great  object  of  oor  endeavours 
to  be  hikoimvis  r^  B^  Ktnii  rh  9wwrhif, 
*'th«  beeomiog  like  to  Qod,  as  fiipr  as  in  ouf 


power.**  He  immediately  exphiins  what 
this  resemblance  is :  'OfAoUtais  8^,  Sdccuor 
/col  Zetop  lurk  ^fportia-^ots  y€v4<rBaL  *^  It 
is  the  becoming  just  and  holy,  along  with 
wisdom  or  prudence.**  Plat  voL  i.  p.  176. 
edit  Serrani.  See  this  sentiment  explained 
by  Ammonius,  in  V.  Vooea  Porph,  p.  5. 
See  also  Aristotle*s  Ethics,  L  x.  c  8.  p. 
465. 

The  gospel  appears  to  fiivour  the  same 
hypothesis.  **  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect"   Matt  V.  48. 

What  has  been  above  said,  will  be,  it  is 
hoped,  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  tran- 
scendence of  the  chaiacter  described  in  the 
Dialogue. 

*  See  Diog.  Laert  L  vii  c  91.  p.  420. 
TtKfi^ptov  9k  rh  iwapter^v  ftrcu  rV  ^^^erV 
~-^h  yty4<r$m  iv  xpoicowp  rovs  W€pi  Xoh 
Hpdrriy,  icol  Auy^yfiy,  &c 

^  Verum  ut  transeundi  spes  non  sit, 
maffna  tamen  est  dignitas  subsequendL 
Quinct  Inst  L  xii.  c  11.  |>.  760.  Exigo 
itaque  a  me,  non  ut  optimis  par  sim,  sed 
ut  malis  melior.  Senec.  de  Vita  Beata,  c.  17. 

ifAtXm  rod  ci^/tarot*  o^  Kpourost  ntd 
Zft»s  QVK  iititXiSi  T^f  rr^o'cws*  o^  kw\&f 
6^Jiov  riphs  rris  ixifuXtias,  9i^  riip  iiw6' 
yvwnw  tAw  iSucfrnv^  iu^urritt^tBa.  **Y<x 
neither  shall  I  be  Milo,  and  yet  I  neglect  not 
my  body ;  nor  Croesus,  and  yet  I  neglect 
not  my  estate :  nor  in  general  do  we  desist 
from  Uie  proper  care  of  any  thing,  through 
despair  of  arriving  at  that  which  is  supreme.** 
Arr.  Epict  L  i.  c  2.  See  also  Herat  Epist 
i.  L  i.  28,  &c 

I  JEneid.  L  v.  n.  305. 
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spoken.  For  some  time  we  passed  on  in  mutual  silence,  till  ob- 
serving me,  on  my  part,  little  inclined  to  break  it,  What,  said 
he,  engages  you  with  an  attention  so  earnest ! — I  was  wondering, 
said  I,  whence  it  should  happen,  that  in  a  discourse  of  such  a 
nature,  you  should  say  so  little  of  religion,  of  providence,  and  a 
deity. — I  have  not,  -replied  he,  omitted  them,  because  not  inti- 
mately united  to  morals;  but  because  whatever  we  treat  accurately, 
should  be  treated  separately  and  apart :  multiplicity  of  matter 
naturally  tends  to  confusion.  They  are  weak  minds,  indeed, 
which  dread  a  rational  suspense ;  and  much  more  so,  when,  in  the 
event,  it  only  leads  to  a  surer  knowledge,  and  often  strengthens 
the  very  subject  on  which  we  suspend.  Could  I,  however,  repeat 
you  the  words  of  a  venerable  sage,  (for  I  can  call  him  no  other,) 
whom  once  I  heard  disserting  on  the  topic  of  religion,  and  whom 
still  I  hear  whenever  I  think  on  him,  you  might  accept,  perhaps, 
my  religious  theories  as  candidly  as  you  have  my  moral. — I 
pressed  him  to  repeat  them,  with  which  he  willingly  complied. 

The  speaker,  said  he,  whose  words  I  am  attempting  to  relate, 
and  whom  for  the  present  I  name  Theophilus,  was  of  a  cha- 
racter truly  amiable  in  every  part.  When  voung,  he  had  been 
fortunate  in  a  liberal  education ;  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Muses, 
and  approved  himself  such  to  the  public.  As  life  declined,  he 
wisely  retired,  and  dedicated  his  time  almost  wholly  to  con- 
templation ;  yet  could  he  never  forget  the  Muses,  whom  once  he 
loved.  He  retained  in  his  discourse  (and  so  in  the  sequel  you 
will  soon  find)  a  large  portion  of  that  rapturous,  anti-prosaic 
style,  in  which  those  ladies  usually  choose  to  express  themselves. 

We  were  walking,  not  (as  now)  in  the  cheerful  face  of  day, 
but  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  long  been  set.  Cir- 
cumstances of  solemnity  were  not  wanting  to  affect  us ;  the  poets 
could  not  have  feigned  any  more  happy :  a  running  stream,  an 
ancient  wood,  a  still  night,  and  a  bright  moonshine.  I,  for  my 
own  part,  induced  by  the  occasion,  fell  insensibly  into  a  reverie 
about  inhabitants  in  the  moon ;  from  thence  I  wandered  to  other 
heavenly  bodies,  and  talked  of  states  there,  and  empires,  and  I 
know  not  what. 

Who  lives  in  the  moon,  said  he,  is  perhaps  more  than  we 
can  well  learn ;  it  is  enough,  if  we  can  be  satisfied,  by  the  help  of 
our  best  faculties,  that  intelligence  is  not  confined  to  this  little 
earth  which  we  inhabit ;  that  though  men  were  not,  the  world 
would  not  want  spectators  to  contemplate  its  beauty,  and  adore 
the  wisdom  of  its  Author.- 

^'  This  whole  universe  itself  is  but  one  city  or  commonwealth  ;*" 

■  'O  KSiTfios  oZtos  fiia  ir6\ts  itrri  Arr.        So  Cicero :   UniTennt  hie  monduA  unft 

Epict  L  iil  c.  24.  p.  486.    This   was  a  dntas  commmiis  Deonim  atqne  honunnm 

Stoic  doctrine,  of  which  Epictetns  and  the  existumandoa.    De  Leg.  L  i  c  7.  p.  39. 

emperor  Marcus  made  perpetual  mention.  See  De  Fin.  L  iil  c  19.    De  Nat  Deor. 

See  of  the  kiat,  I  xii.  s.  36.  *  I  ii.  c  62. 
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a  system  of  substances  variously  formed,  and  varioudy  actuated 
agreeably  to  those  forms ;  a  system  of  substances  both  immensely 
great  and  small,  rational,  animal,  vegetable,  and  inanimate. 

"  As  many  families  make  one  village,  many  villages  one  pro*- 
yince,  many  provinces  one  empire;  so  many  empires,  oceans, 
wastes,  and  wilds  combined,  compose  that  earth  on  which  we  live. 
Other  combinations  make  a  planet  or  a  moon ;  and  these,  again, 
united,  make  one  planetary  system.  What  higher  combinations 
subsist,  we  know  not :  their  gradation  and  ascent  it  is  impossible 
we  should  discover.  Yet  the  generous  mind,  not  deterred  by  this 
immenaty,  intrepidly  passes  on  through  regions  unknown,  fVom 
Ifreater  system  to  greater,  till  it  arrive  at  that  greatest,  where 
imagmation  stops,  and  can  advance  no  further.  In  this  last,  thi| 
mi^ty,  this  stupendous  idea,  it  beholds  the  universe  itself,  of 
which  every  thing  is  a  part ;  and,  with  respect  to  which,  not  the 
smallest  atom  is  either  foreign  or  detached.*^ 

**  Wide  as  its  extent,  is  the  wisdom  of  its  workmanship ;  not 
bounded  and  narrow,  like  the  humbler  works  of  art :  these  are  all 
of  origin  no  higher  than  human.  We  can  readily  trace  them  to 
their  utmost  limit,  and  with  accuracy  discern  both  their  beginning 
and  their  end.  But  where  the  microscope  that  can  shew  us  from 
what  point  wisdom  begins  in  nature !  Where  the  telescope  that 
can  descry  to  what  infinitude  it  extends !  The  more  diligent  our 
search,  the  more  accurate  our  scrutiny,  the  more  only  are  we 
convinced,  that  our  labours  can  never  nnish ;  that  subjects  inex- 
haustible remain  behind,  still  unexplored. 

^^  Hence  the  mind  truly  wise,  quitting  the  study  of  particulars,'' 


■  OMr  olr  iarm  aihms  Artftoif  Ktd 
foSJkMff  t  /i^  /icr^fi  rod  kytMi^  mhttiBw 
ix^t  T^  yhf^vat  hn^  ictuf  tV  ^V^  «Vrois, 
«jf^«it  lad  TO^np  kymB6if'  jc&y  ahrh  rh 
MutW,  dif^cif  mU  To9r*  /fLm-4xor  irytMf 
ra^  col  9M  iXXm  Awotrr^trat  SvMJficivr, 

fidmop  ^byoAvv  ra4s,  iiXX*  mi  iiJkv  r&tf  itf- 
$p^hntw  Ufyu  vpuKpk  col  f^Xif  r%s  B^im 
otrfets  i^mrr€»  i^aurx^oPTOt^  wftbs  r^y 
«-«^mr  kroifikiwmHfai  ^^ov,  0^  irp^  r^w 

ymmfTuck  ««AA^  wX4»r  iorl  riw  iXa^w6- 
fwr*  •!  Si  l^rrmt  ^tKivo^otf  irdyra  &ra  w4o 
4rrir  ^  r^  icdfffiM  tcai  luyiXa  Koi  CfwcpA 
wpo0oUa  i^iA^wrrtSj  oMw  trtfur,  odiSi 
hnfiXafr^  4w  r^  olkw  rov  Ais  Spdatw, 
iJJkk  M(rra  ityaSSty  tcMtrw  ^k  irpopolas 
£^a*piHM>  <mI  koAA,  mrr'  airUty  ytyoy&ra 
rV  Sfioy.  *^Tkew  is,  therefore,  nothing 
ignoble  and  hase,  vhich  doth  not  participate 
of  tho  good  principle,  and  hath  not'from 
thenea  its  origin.  Should  yon  even  instance 
■attec,  jon  will  find  OTon  that  to  be  good  ; 
dionld  j<m  instance  eril  itself  70U  will 
ibd  that  abo  partksipating  of  some  good, 
and  DO  otherwise  aUe  to  sabebt,  than  as 


eolonred  hj  good,  and  partaking  of  it  The 
opinions,  indeed,  of  ordinary  men  axe 
ashamed  to  refer  little  and  contemptible 
things  to  the  [primary  and]  dirine  caose, 
lookuig  [in  their  reasoninflsj  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects,  not  to  the  power  of  the 
camse ;  and  [to  this  necessary  consequence] 
that  if  it  be  prodnctire  of  the  greater  effects, 
much  more  so  is  it  of  the  inferior.  But 
those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  truly  phi- 
losophers, referring  all  things,  both  great 
and  small,  that  exist  in  the  uuTerse,  to  a 
Providence,  behold  nothing  fit  to  be  rejected 
in  this  mansion  of  Jove ;  but  all  things  good, 
as  having  been  established  by  a  Providence, 
and  feir,  as  having  been  produced  by  a 
cause  which  is  divine.^  Proclus,  in  his 
manuscript  Comment  on  the  Pbrmenides  of 
PUto. 

*  The  Platonics,  consideriag  science  as 
something  ascertained,  definite,  and  steady, 
would  acbut  notliing  to  be  its  object  whidi 
was  vague,  infinite,  and  passing:  For  this 
reason  they  excluded  all  individuals,  or  ob- 
jects of  sense,  and  (as  Ammonius  expresses 
it)  raised  themselves,  in  their  contempk- 
tiona,  from  beings  particular,  to  beings  uni- 
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as  knowlnff  their  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  iucomprehensiblei 
turns  its  intellectual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  compreh^hr 
sive,  and  through  generals  learn  to  see  and  recognise  whaterer 
exists. 

"It  perceives,  in  this  view,  that  every  substance,  of  every 
degree,  has  its  nature,  its  proper  make,  constitution,  or  form  by 
which  it  acts,  and  by  which  it  suffers.  It  perceives  it  so  to  fiure 
with  every  natural  form  around  us,  as  with  those  tools  and  in- 
struments by  which  art  worketh  its  wonders.  The  saw  is 
destined  to  one  act,  the  mallet  to  another ;  the  wheel  answers 
this  purpose,  and  the  lever  answers  a  different :  so  nature  uses 
the  vegetable,  the  brute,  and  the  rational,  agreeably  to  the 
proper  form  and  constitution  of  every  kind.  The  vegetable  pro- 
ceeds with  perfect  insensibility ;  the  brute  possesses  a  sense  of 
what  is  pleasurable  and  painful,  but  stops  at  mere  sensation,  and 
is  unable  to  go  further.  The  rational,  like  the  brute,  has  all  the 
powers  of  mere  sensation,  but  enjoys,  superadded,  a  further 
transcendent  facultv,  by  which  it  is  inade  conscious,  not  only  of 
what  it  feels,  but  of  the  powers  themselves,  which  are  the  sources 
of  those  very  feelings :  a  faculty,  which,  recognising  both  itself 
and  all  things  else,  ^comes  a  canon,  a  corrector,  and  a  standard 
universal.!* 


vetBal ;  and  which,  as  such,  from  their  own 
nature,  were  eternal  and  definite.  The 
whole  passage  is  worth  transcribing.  Htfnt- 
Toi  5ri  ii  ^iXo<ro^a,  yvwris  irdtnotw  tQ» 
6tfT»y  f  69fTa  4<rrlif*  'E^i^ffor  ohf  ol 
^t\6ffo^if  rfm  ^  rp6mw  yipttrrai  r&w 

.  icariL  fi4pos  j^tn^rk  teed  ^Saorii  itna,  Kri  9k 

v^peuTfUimr  iirrl  yp&tris  (rh  yJip  yimcr^ 
fioiKrreu  6wh  r^s  yy^ttgs  'K^ptKafifida^v- 
Owr  'rh  tk  $ir*ipWy  iiw^piXiprrov)  k^ifyayor 
4avTobf  iarh  rSi»  fupuuhf  M  rk  Ka$6Kov^  ih 
f9ta6irraicaiwtw90(ur/Utm,  'dsy^^ftivtMi 
nxirwy,  'ETioTQiuiy  cT/pip^Uy  Topi  rh  c2f 
*^irl<rrcuraf  ^ims  koL  Hoop  timI  vpoJgytw  rwf 
woteyfidraftr  rovro  ti  Topi{6/U9a  9iA  rris 
elf  T^  iea$4Koy  kpol^fiyis*  Ammonias,  in 
hit  Prefiioe  to  Porphyry^s  Isagoge,  p.  14. 
edit  8to. 

Consonant  to  this,  we  learn,  it  was  the 
advice  of  Plato,  with  respect  to  the  progress 
of  onr  speculations  and  inquiries,  when  we 
proceed  synthetically,  that  is  to  say,  from 
first  principles  downwards,  that  we  should 
descend  from  those  higher  genera,  tdiich 
include  many  subordinate  species,  down  to 
the  lowest  rank  of  species,  those  which  in- 
clude only  individuals.  But  here  it  was 
his  opinion  that  our  inquiries  should  stop, 
and,  as  to  individuals,  let  them  whoUy 
akme;  because  of  these  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  science.  Ai^  M^XP<  '''^ 
•Huutrdrmif  ion  r&p  y^vutmrdrmv  iwrtot^ 


ras  wap€Kt\€6tro  6  TlXdrmv  wa6«r$aar^ 
rd  tk  iwtipd  Afiffof  4^tr  ft^  9h  yAp  iy  «or« 
yw4<r$ai  rovrm¥  htwrfiiaiv,  Poiphyi^ 
Isagoff.  c  2. 

Such  was  the  method  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy. The  fiishion  at  present  appears 
to  be  somewhat  altered,  and  the  buainess  of 
philosophav  to  be  littto  else  than  the  ed- 
lecting,  from  every  quarter,  into  voluminous 
records,  an  infinite  number  of  sensible,  par- 
ticular, and  unconnected  £Kts;  the  cmef 
efiect  of  which  is  to  excite  our  admiimtioii. 
So  that  if  that  well-known  sayinff  of  an- 
tiquity be  true,  **  it  was  wond^  'vraich  in- 
duced men  first  to  philosophise,*^  we  may 
say  that  philosophy  now  ends  whence  origi- 
mdly  it  began. 

P  See  before,  p.  63.  In  Epictetua,  L  L 
c.  1.  p.  6.  the  Zifimius  Aoyud^  or  ''reasoning 
power,^  is  called  the  power  i^  iced  aMgir  $9m- 
potkrot  Koi  r*  AxXa  trdrreu  So  Marcus:  rk 
fJia  t9js  Koyucrjs  ^XV^'  iovrV  ^f>$»  ^«»- 
riiw  StapOpoij  &e.:  ''the  properties  of  the 
reasoning  soul  are,  it  beholdeth  itself  it  for»> 
eth  itself**  &cLzLcl.  So  again  Epictetus: 
iwkp  liXp  rov  6p^  itnX  dxo^ir.  Km  v^i  Aia 
tirko  ahrov  rod  Qgv^  need  rStw  wi^pymi^  wpiks 
atn\  vwkp  KOfnrw  Iriprnvt  Mp  tibfoot  ^^ 
iXaSov  c^xopiWct  T^  6«f '  ftifun^o  V  Zri 
6KXjo  ri  vol  MmK€  icpwrop  kvdinmf  roA' 
TMT,  T^  xpvia6tupop  o^rott,  rh  Soin/iijor, 
T^  r^w  &^(ay  iiciiirrov  \oyioifiMWOP :  "for 
seeing,  for  hearing,  and,  indeed,  for  life  i^ 
sel^  and  the  various  means  which  ooopente 
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^'  Hence  to  the  rational  alone  is  imparted  that  master-science, 
of  what  they  are,  where  they  are,  and  the  end  to  which  they  are 
destined."* 

**  Happy,  too  happy,  did  they  know  their  own  felicity ;  did 
they  reyerence  the  dignity  of  their  own  superior  character,  and 
neyer  wretchedly  degrade  themselyes  into  natures  to  them  sub- 
ordinate.*^ And  yet,  alas !  it  is  a  truth  too  certain,  that  as  the 
rational  only  are  susceptible  of  a  happiness  truly  excellent,  so 
these  only  merge  themselves  into  misenes  past  endurance. 

^^  Assist  us,  then,  thou  Power  Divine,,  with  the  light  of  that 
reason  by  which  thou  lightenest  the  world ;  by  which  grace  and 
beauty  is  difiused  through  every  part,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  is  ever  uniformly  upheld ;  that  reason,  of  which  our  own 
is  but  a  particle  or  spark,"  like  some  Promethean  fire,  caught 
from  heaven  above.  So  teach  us  to  know  ourselves,  that  we 
may  attain  that  knowledge  which  alone  is  worth  attaining. 
Check  our  vain,  our  idle  researches  into  the  laws,  and  natures, 
and  motions  of  other  beings,  till  we  have  learnt  and  can  practise 
those  which  peculiarly  respect  ourselves.  Teach  us  to  be  fit 
actors  in  that  general  drama  where  thou  hast  allotted  every 
beinfi*,  great  and  small,  its  proper  part,  the  due  performance  of 
which  is  the  only  end  of  its  existence.^ 

**  Enable  us  to  curb  desire  within  the  bounds  of  what  is 
natural.  Enable  us  even  to  suspend  it  till  we  can  employ  it  to 
our  emolument.  Be  our  first  work  to  have  escaped  from  wrong 
opinion  and  bad  habit ;  **  that  the  mind,  thus  rendered  sincere 


to  its  sapport ;  for  the  firoits  of  the  earth,  for 
wine  and  oil ;  for  all  these  things  be  thank- 
ful to  Ood:  yet  be  mindfol  that  he  hath 
giren  thee  something  else,  which  is  better 
than  all  these  ;  something  which  is  to  use 
them,  to  prore  them,  to  compute  the  value 
of  each.  Arr.  Epict  L  iL  c  23.  pw  321. 

^  See  Arr.  Epict  L  ii  c  24.  p.  337.  See 
also  L  i.  c  6.  pw  36 ;  and  Pers.  Satyr,  iii 
66. 

^  See  Arr.  Epict  L  L  c.  3.  p.  21.    At^ 

foorrsf,  X^cou  Sftoiot  yu^iuBa^  tewurroi  ical 
Mfiovkoi  Kol  $Xa$^poi'  ol  ii  Xiovaiv,  &- 
TpMM  aeal  ihipMtts  icAl  ityfifupoi'  ol  vAs/- 
ovf  3^  ^iiu0¥  ikAwtMs^  &C.  ^  Through  this 
affinity,  (he  means  our  affinity  to  the  body, 
or  baser  part,)  some  of  us,  degenerating,  be- 
come, like  wolves,  fiiithless,  and  treacherous, 
and  mischievous ;  others,  like  lions,  fierce, 
and  savage,  and  wild ;  but  the  greater  part 
Inm  foxes,  little,  fraudulent,  wretched  ani- 
mals.** Cum  antem  duobus  modis,  id  est, 
aut  vi  aut  frande  fiat  injuria ;  fraus,  quasi 
vnlpeculaB,  vis,  leonu  videtur.  Cic  de  Offic. 
I.  i  c  19.  See  also  Arr.  Epict  L  ii.  c  9. 
p.  210.  In  our  own  hmguase  we  seem  to 
allude  to  this  degeneracy  of  human  nature. 


when  we  call  men,  by  way  of  reproach, 
sheepish,  bearish,  hoggish,  ravenous,  &c. 

*  A/  4^al  M^t^  oStws  €Urlw  hfM*iUp9t 
Ktd  avpu^w  T^  $€^  ifr€  oirod  /i^pia  otiraif 
Kol  hroffitdiriwfra,  Arr.  Epict  L  i.  c  14.  p. 
81.  'O  8ai/i«r,  %p  iitdar^  wpoorclnir  ical 
ijy^lUva  6  Ztvs  IBsNccy,  iarimtt^fia  kwroSr 
oiros  Z4  4<rrtw  6  iitdtrrov  povs  icol  K6yos. 
Mar.  Ant  L  v.  s.  27.  Humanus  autem 
animus,  decerptns  ex  mente  divina,  cum  nullo 
alio  nisi  cum  ipso  Deo  (si  hoc  fiis  est  dictn) 
companri  potest  Tusc.  Disp.  I  v.  c  13.  p. 
371. 

.  I  See  before,  p.  89,  and  note  t  See  also 
Arr.  Epict  L  iii  c  22.  p.  444.  2b  ^Xms 
ff*  d^yaaat^  &c  The  passage  is  sublime 
and  great,  but  too  long  to  be  here  inserted. 

"  *A.ir6irxov  mtrh  mrrtardfftw  6p4^^msp 
tra  woT^  icol  c^X^TWf  hpvxB^s.  **  Abstain 
for  a  time  firom  desire  altogether,  that  in 
time  thou  mayst  be  able  to  desire  ration- 
ally.** Arr.  Epict  L  iii.  e.  13.  p.  414. 
A|^n  the  same  author :  Jihiupov — hpi^u  ohtc 
ijcp/ftaatup^  iKKXlatt  wp6s  fupa  rk  vpoaip*' 
rued.  **  To-day  my  fiiculty  of  desire  I  have 
not  used  at  all ;  my  aversion  I  have  easo 
ployed  with  reject  only  to  things  which 
are  in  my  power,**  1.  iv.  c  4.  p.  588.    See 
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and  incorrapt,  may  with  safety  proceed  to  eeek  its  gemdae 
good  and  happiness. 

"  When  we  are  thus  previously  exercised,  thus  duly  prepared^ 
let  not  our  love  there  stop  where  it  first  begins ;  but  insensibly 
conduct  it,  by  thy  invisible  influence,  from  lower  objects  to 
higher,  till  it  arrive  at  that  supreme,  where  only  it  can  find 
what  is  adequate  and  ftill/  Teach  us  to  love  thee,  and  thy 
divine  administration ;  to  regard  the  universe  itself  as  our  true 
and  genuine  country,  not  that  little  casual  spot  where  we  first 
drew  vital  air.'  Tead^us  each  to  regard  himself  but  as  a  part  of 
this  great  whole;  a  part  which,  for  its  welfare,  we  are  as 
patiently  to  resign,  as  we  resign  a  single  limb  for  the*welfare  of 
our  whole  body.*  Let  our  life  be  a  continued  scene  of  acqui- 
escence and  ox  gratitude:  of  gratitude  for  what  we  enjoy;  of 
acquiescence  in  what  we  suffer ;  as  both  can  only  be  refiMrable  to 
that  concatenated  order  of  events,  which  cannot  but  be  best,  as 
being  by  thee  approved  and  chosen. 

^'  inasmuch  as  futurity  is  hidden  from  our  sight,^  we  can  have 
no  other  rule  of  choice,  by  which  to  govern  our  conduct,  than 
what  seems  consonant  to  the  wel&re  of  our  own  particular 
natures.  If  it  appear  not  contrary  to  duty  and  moral  office, 
(and  how  should   we  judge  but  from  what  appears!)    thou 


alqo  Enchir.  c  2.  and  Charact.  y.  iii^  p.  202. 
Pkt  Goig.  505.  B.  vol  L  edit  Seir.    Hep) 

Hoxace  aeoniB  also  to  have  alluded  to  this 
doctrine: 

Virtus  etty  vttiumjvgare ;  et  tapieniia  primc^ 
SUuUUia  earuitm*  Epist.  i  L  i  y.  41. 

'  See  Plat  Sympw  p.  210.  yoL  ilL  edit 
SemnL  Att  yi^,  $^  rh¥  ipOm  Uvra 
4ad  vauro.  wpSryfta,  i^f<r0ai,  &c; 

y  See  Aimn.  Epoet  1.  i  a  9.  pw  51. 
Sttraalea  qvidem,  c«m  vogaretnr,  cvjatem 
se  eM»  dioeret,  MundaaiUB,  inqnit :  totins 
enim  mimdi  se  incoiaM  et  ciyem  arbitia- 
kUnr.    Tnac  Dkp.  L  y.  c.  37.  p.  427. 

*  II«y  o9r  Kiywu,  rSti^  her^  ripa  itark 
^Affuf,  &&  **  In  wkit  senses  then,  (says  the 
I^OB0|»her,  siaoe  aH  is  referaUe  to  one 
uniyersal  Proyidence,)  are  some  things 
ca&ed  agreeable  to  our  nature,  and  others 
^  contrary  P  The  ansner  is,  They  are  so 
caUed,  hy  coniideiiiig  ourselyes  as  detached, 
and  s^iarate  from  the  whole.  For  thus 
may  I  say  of  the  foot,  when  considered  so 
apart,  that  it  is  agieeaUe  to  its  nature  to 
he  ekan,  and  free  from  filth.  But  if  we 
consider  it  as  a  foot,  that  i^  as  something 
net  detached,  hat  the  member  of  a  body,  it' 
wiU  b^ye  it  both  to  pass  into  the  dirt, 
and  to  trample  upon  thorns,  and  eyen  upon 
aooasion  to  be  lopped  off  for  the  presery^- 
tion  of  the  whole.  Were  not  this  the  case, 
it  would  be  no  longer  a  foot  Somethings 
tiierefore,  of  this  kind  should  we  conceive 


with  respect  to  ourselyes. — What  art  thou? 
•r-A  man. — If  ^ou  consider  thy  being  as 
something  s^Miate  a^  detached,  it  ia 
agreeable  to  thy  nature,  in  this  yiew  of 
independence,  to  live  to  extreme  age,  to  be 
rich,  to  be  hedthy.  But  if  thou  consider 
thyself  as  a  man,  and  as  the  member  of  a 
certain  idiole ;  for  the  sake  of  that  wholes 
it  wiU  occasionally  bdioye  thee,  at  one 
while  to  be  sick,  at  another  while  to  safl 
and  risk  the  perils  of  nayigatioii,  at  another 
while  to  be  in  want,  ai^  at  last  to  die 
perhaps  before  thy  time.  Why,  therefore, 
dost  thou  bear  these  eyents  impatiently? 
Knowest  ihon  not,  that  after  the  sane 
manner  as  the  foot  ceaseth  to  be  a  foot,  so 
dost  thou,  too,  cease  to  be  longer  a  nan?^ 
Air.  Epict  L  ii  c  5.  p.  191. 

Tw  Kor^  ^iaaf  tUrr^  yip  f/^  6  B^rtio^ 
rmv  iKK^KTUchi^  iwoliicrftr  #2  94  yt  f^^oh 
8ri  voa^iif  /iot  KaB§ifui(n€u  wWf  jail  Jafutt^ 

&pfM  &v  M  rh  wuXmhtBou  Ait,  E^ct  1. 
ii.  c  6.  p.  195.  It  appears  that  the  above 
sentiment  was  of  Chiysippus.  In  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  same  book  we  have  it  ie« 
peated,  thou^  in  words  somewhat  difierent 
Aid  rovro  koX&s  xiymnrof  ol  ^iXoov^el, 
Sri,  &c  So  Seneca:  Quicquid acciderit,  sb 
fierre,  quasi  tibi  volneris  accidere.  Debn- 
ieses  enim  yelle,  si  scisses  omnia  ex  docreto 
Dei  fieri.    Nat  Qwest  iil  in  pnefot 
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eaDst  not  but  forgive  us,  if  we  prefer  health  to  siokndss ;  the 
safety  of  life  imd  limb  to  maiming  or  to  deaths  But  did  we 
know  that  these  incidents,  or  any  other,  were  appointed  us ;  were 
fated  in  that  order  of  uncontrollable  events  by  which  thou 
preservest  and  adomest  the  whole ;  it  then  becomes  our  duty  to 
meet  them  with  magnanimity,  to  cooperate  with  cheerfulness 
in  whatever  thou  ordainest;  that  so  we  may  know  no  other 
will  than  thine  alone,  and  that  the  harmony  of  our  particular 
minds  with  thy  universal,  may  be  steady  and  uninterrupted 
through  the  period  of  our  existence.* 

**  Yet  since  to  attain  this  height,  this  transcendent  height,  is 
but  barely  possible,  if  possible,  to  the  most  perfect  humanity  ;^ 
rerard  what  within  us  is  congenial  to  thee ;  raise  us  above  our- 
selves, and  warm  us  into  enthusiasm.  But  let  our  enthusiasm 
be  such  as  befits  the  citizens  of  thy  polity;  liberal,  gentle, 
rational,  and  humane — ^not  such  as  to  debase  us  into  poor  and 
wretched  slaves,  as  if  thou  wert  our  tyrant,  not  our  kind  and 
common  father ;  much  less  such  as  to  transform  us  into  savage 
beasts  of  prey,  sullen,  gloomy,  dark,  and  fierce;**  prone  to 
persecute,  to  ravage,  and  destroy,  as  if  the  lust  of  massacre 
could  be  grateful  to  thy  goodness.  Permit  us,  rather,  madly  to 
avow  villany  in  thy  defiance,  than  impiously  to  assert  it  under 
colour  of  thy  service.  Turn  our  mind^s  eye  from  every  idea  of 
this  character ;  from  the  servile,  abject,  horrid,  and  ghastly,  to 
the  ffenerous,  lovelv,  fair,  and  godlike. 

"Here  let  us  dwell;  be  here  our  study  and  delight.  So 
shall  we  be  enabled,  in  the  silent  mirror  of  contemplation,  to 
behold  those  forms  which  are  hidden  to  human  eyes — that 
animating  wisdom  which  pervades  and  rules  the  whole* — that 
law  ir^sistible,  immutable,  supreme,  which  leads  the  willing, 
and  compels  the  averse,  to  cooperate  in  their  station  to  the 
general  welfare — that  magic  divine,'  which,  by  an  efficacy  past 

^  WJrai  8'  etbrh  roOro  rV  tov  Maifioros  '  Ktd  rh  x^/^  ^'^  ^<>^  \hPTos,  Kctt  rh 
kprrifr  Ktii  dfpouu'  fiiov^  5r«r  irdrra  irodr^    9ri\rirfipto»^  Ktd  vditra  Ktucovpyla,  &s  Ihcm^a^ 

ZfUfisfn  Tpbs  rV  TO0  5Xov  ^tMKffrov  $oi-  v^fUfAy  idtl  iroXAr'  /dj^  #fo  ttb^it  AAA^^mi 

Xt|<riy :    **  The  yirtae  of  a  happy  man,  and  ro^rov,  oS  tr40€is^  faptd^ov  iiWk  r^ 

die  felicity  of  Hfe,  is  this  ;  when  oU  things  irdtfrmv  *iff^  ^iKoyfiow.    M.  Ant  I.  vi. 

aretnmtactedinhaniKmyof  amanVgenius,  s.  36.    See  also  1.  iv.  a.  44 ;  1.  iii.  s.  2. 

with  the  will  of  him  who  administers  the  "CUnrtp  ykp  al  Kwpufilou  (ffffflv)  irty^dfir' 

whole.**    Diog,  Laert  L  viL  c  88.  p.  418.  fisra  ytkoia  ^^powrivt  ti  ka0'  iautk  iiip 

This  is  what  Epietetus  calk  r^¥  mkrov  fio(h  itm  ^«vAa,  r^  M  t\tp  irof^yMpn  x^^  ^^ 

\>l^v   trwrdpftirat    rtUt   ytwofiiwois,  "^to  irpe<rrC#i^F'  eSrwf  ^fiar  &r  aMfv  i^* 

attune  or  haraonise  one*S  mind  to   the  #avriys  r^  MOicioy,  roct   8*  A\kois  0hic 

things  which  happen.**    Diss.  L  ii  c  14.  p.  tLXffHf^is  i<nt.   Chrysip.  apud  Plutarch,  p. 

242.  1066.  D. 

«  See  before,  page  92,  &c  See  also  notes  OM  rt  yfywrtai  Hpyay  M  X^^"^  '•^  ^X<^ 
e^  p.  92 ;  and  e,  p.  98.  Aaifuty, 

*  See  befors,  note  r,  p.  99.  OUn  icai'  (d$4piop  8f2»r  w^Aoj',  olh*  M 

*Thi8  power  is  ealkd  by  the  empemr        w6vr^ 

Marcus,  Te^' 8<&  T^s  o^(a$  8i4fcoKra  Xifyoi',  nx^  Siw^^a  p4(ovei  mmco)  <r^r4pipffw 
ttai — o^coro/tovrra  rh  way,  L  y.  s.  32.  i^^Uu, 
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comprehension,  can  transform  eyery  appearance,  the  know 
hideous,  into  beauty,  and  exhibit  all  things  fair  and  good  to 
thee,  Essence  Increate,  who  art  of  purer  eyes  than  eyer  to 
behold  iniquity.* 

.  "  Be  these  our  morning,  these  our  eyening  meditations — with 
these  may  our  minds  be  unchangeably  tinged** — that  toying 
th^  with  a  loye  most  disinterested  and  sincere ;  enamoured  of 
thy  polity,  and  thy  diyine  administration;  welcoming  eyery 
eyent  with  cheerfulness  and  magnanimity,  as  being  be^,  upon 
the  whole,  because  ordained  of  thee ;  proposing  nothing  of  our- 
selyes  but  with  a  reserye  that  thou  permittest;^  acquiescing^  in 
every  obstruction,  as  ultimately  referable  to  thy  providence — ^m 
a  word,  that  working  this  conduct,  by  due  exercise,  into  perfect 
habit,  we  may  never  murmur,  neyer  repine ;  never  miss  what 
we  would  obtain,  or  fall  into  that  which  we  would  ayoid;*'  but 
being  happy  with  that  transcendent  happiness  of  which  no  one 
can  deprive  us,  and  blest  with  that  divine  liberty  which  no 
tyrant  can  annoy,  we  may  dare  address  thee  with  pious  confi- 
dence, as  the  philosophic  bard  of  old, 

*  Conduct  me,  tfaoo,  of  beings  cause  divine. 
Where  e^er  I'kn  desdnM  in  thy  great  design. 
Active  I  follow  on:  for  should  my  will 
Resist,  I^  impious  ;  but  must  follow  stilL*  ^ ' 

In  this  manner  did  Theophilus,  said  he,  pursue  the  subject  to 
which  I  had  led  him.  He  adorned  his  sentiments  with  expres- 
sions even  more  splendid  than  I  have   now  employed.     The 

hension  is  universal  and  complete.  It  seems 
to  be  from  this  reasoning  that  Themistiw 
asserts,  rifumrdpos  yhp  yovs^  o(fX  ^  rd 
TKticf  yo&y^  AAA*  6  rd  ifxtUftt :  ^  The  more 
respectable  mind  is  not  that  which  pei^ 
ceiveth  the  greater  number  of  objects,  bat 
the  better  and  more  excellent  ones.**  Them, 
in  Aristot  de  Anim.  p.  92.  edit  Aid. 

^  Bdmrerat  yAp  iiwh  rStP  ^avrturt&y  ^ 
fifvxfl-    M.  Ant  L  V.  a.  16. 

>Mc^  ^c|a<p^€«f.  See  Epict  Eb- 
chirid.  c.  2.  M.  Ant  L  iv.  s.  1 ;  L  v.  s.  20. 
Seneca  transUtes  it,  *'cum  exceptione.** 
See  De  Beneficiis,  1.  iv.  s.  Si. 

•»  M^e  6pty6fi€Por  kmrvyx^^Wy  f^vr* 
iKKKivoma  ircfuirdrrciy.  Ait.  Epict  L  iii 
c.  12.  p.  404. 

*  "A^f  U  fi\  &  Z«w,  iroi  0^  y  1^  vtwpttfUniy 
"Owoi  Toff  6/uy  €lfu  9wr€Tayt'-4pos. 
*Cis  t^ofAOi  y^  ioiepos'  V  94  yt  fi.ii  ^Aw, 
KoKhs  yfr6fifP0Sy  ovSir  frrrop  eiJMs/icu. 
Cleanthes  in  Epict  Ench.  c  52. 

Thus  transUted  by  Seneca: 
Due  me,  parensj  eelttque  dommaior  poU, 
Quocunqve  placuit:  tniUa  parendi  mora  est  : 
Adfum  impiger^facnoUe:  comitabor gemeiUy 
Afaluique  paiiary  quod  bono  UouU  patL 

Epist  107. 


'AXXk  ah  icoi  rii  it^piffak  4iri<rr<unu  iprta 

BttyoL, 
Kol  KOfffifOf  T&  tfjcoovuA*  Kot  oh  ^i\a  ao\ 

*'Ade  ykp  tls  tr  itrtun-a  avripfwtcas  4ir$\iL 

KOKOUriWj 

"tUrB*  $wa  yiyvtff0ai  wdyrmy  XSryop  ailv 

46vrmy,  fors.  Hyr<t, 
Cleanthis  Hymn,  apnd  Steph.  in  Poesl 
Philos.  p.  4d,  50. 

[The  reader  will  obeerve,  that  the  fbnrth 
of  the  above  verses  ia  supplied  by  the  Mis- 
jcelL  Observationes  Criticae,  voL  vii  from  a 
nannscript  of  Vosaina,  at  Leyden.] 

f  An  ear  that  was  to  hear  a  musical 
discord  alone,  would  have  ideas  of  disso- 
nance unknown  to  that  ear  which,  along 
with  the  discord,  was  to  hear  its  prepara- 
tion and  resolution.  An  eye  that  was  to 
see  only  the  words,  ^venis  et  cseco  car- 
pitnr,**  would  have  ideas  of  absurdity  un- 
known to  the  eye  which  was  to  behold  the 
verse  entire: 

Vuhm  aUi  vema^  et  eaeo  earpUur  iffnL 
Numerous  are  the  ideas  of  defect,  error, 
absurdity,  &lsehood,  &c  all  referable  to 
this  class;  ideas  which  arise  purely  fivm 
partial  and  incomplete  comprehension,  and 
which  have  no  existence  where  the  oompre- 
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n>eaker,  the  speech,  the  happy  circumstances  which  concurred, 
the  nij^f^s  beauty  and  stillness,  with  the  romantic  scene  where 
we  were  walking,  all  together  gave  the  whole  such  an  ener^  and 
solemnity,  as  it  is  impossible  you  should  feel  from  the  coldness 
of  a  bare  recital. — I,  continued  he,  for  my  own  part,  returned 
home  sensibly  touched,  and  retained  the  strongest  feelings  of 
what  I  had  heard  till  the  following  morning.  Then  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  gently  obliterated  all,  and  left  me  by  night  as 
little  of  a  philosopher  as  I  had  ever  been  before. 

X.  Ana  is  it  possible,  said  I,  so  soon  to  have  forgotten  what 
seems  so  striking  and  sublime,  as  the  subject  you  have  been 
now  treating? — It  is  habit,  replied  he,  is  all  in  all."^  It  is  practice 
and  exercise  which  can  only  make  us  truly  any  thing.  Is  it 
not  evidently  so  in  the  most  common  vulvar  arts !  Did  mere 
theory  alone  ever  make  the  meanest  mecnanic!  And  is  the 
supreme  artist  of  life  and  manners  to  be  formed  more  easily 
than  such  a  one  i  Happy  for  us,  could  we  prove  it  near  so  easy. 
But  believe  me,  my  friend,  good  things  are  not  so  cheap. 
Nothing  is  to  be  had  gratis,  much  less  that  which  is  most 
valuable." 

•  Yet,  however,  for  our  comfort,  we  have  this  to  encourage  us, 
that,  though  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  habits  be  great  and 
painful,  yet  nothing  so  easy,  so  pleasant,  as  their  energies,  when 
once  wrought  by  exercise  to  a  due  standard  of  perfection.  I  know 
you  have  made  some  progress  in  music.  Mark  well  what  you 
can  do,  as  a  proficient  this  way :  you  can  do  that,  which,  without 
habit,  as  much  exceeds  the  wisest  man,  as  to  walk  upon  the 
waves,  or  to  ascend  a  cliif  perpendicular.  You  can  even  do  it 
with  &cility;  and  (lest  you  should  think  I  flatter)  not  you 
yourself  alone,  but  a  thousand  others  beside,  whose  low  rank 
and  genius  no  way  raise  them  above  the  multitude.  If  then  you 
are  so  well  assured  of  this  force  of  habit  in  one  instance,  judge 
not  in  other  instances  by  your  own  present  insufficiency.  Be 
not  shocked  at  the  apparent  greatness  of  the  perfect  moral  cha- 

"■  *AAAd  iroXA^i  Kx*^  XP^^  ^'^P*'^'^*^*  tererest  exeitite  and  prepamtion,  and  not 

«al  v^ov  woWov  irol  fAoBrifAdrvp*    Ti  olw;  lathly  plunge  into  things  which  are  no  way 

4\id(M^  tri  r^v  firyifrntp  rixvn^  kwh  suitable.**    Ejnsd.  Dissert  1.  i.  c  2.  pw  18. 

hxiymw  hn\y  h,ico\xxfiu¥:  **  But  (says  one,  See  also  the  same  author,  1.  L  c  15.  p.  86; 

Vith    respect  to   the  virtuous  character)  L  ii  c  14.  p.  *243.    Sed  ut  nee  nedid,  nee 

there    is  need    of   much    preparation,  of  imperatores,neconitoTe8,qnamTisartispRe- 

mnch  labour  and  learning.    And  what.^  cepta  peroeperint,  quidquam  magna  lande 

Dost  thou  expect  it  should    be  possible  dignum  sine  usu  et  exercitatione  consequi 

(answers  the  philosopher)  to  obtain,  by  little  possunt:   sic  officii  consenrandi  prsBcepta 

pams,  the  cbiefest,  greatest  art  ?**    Arr.  traduntnr  iUa  quidem  (ut  fiicimus  ipsi ;) 

epict.  1.  L  c  20.  p.  1 11.    "A^rw  8^  ravpos  sed  rei  magnitude  usom  quoque  ezerdtatio- 

o9  ytifrraij  oM  ytnmos  Mpttwor  a\Ki  nemqne  dniderat.     Cic  de  Offic.  L  Lc.  18. 

Ice  x«/<Ariic^ai,  itapturKwdtrsurBoL,  ical  /i^  *H  S*  iiBudi  i^  $$ovs  mptylpmu*  tB^v  Kuk 

•hni  wpocmfiw  ht\  rd  iiiifikp  wpov^Kovra,  roth^ofta  taxnM,  Ethic  Nicom.  L  ii  c.  1 . 
^  No  robust  and  mighty  animal  is  complete        "  Tipouca  ol^ikp  ylvrrtu,    Arr.  Epict  L 

at  once ;  nor  more  is  the  braTe  and  gene-  iv.  c  10.  p.  658.     The  same  sentiment  is 

nms  man.    It  is  necessary  to  nndaigo  the  often  repeated  by  the  same  anther. 
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taeter,  when  y<m  eompore  it  to  the  weakoeaB  and  knpeifeetkm 
of  yonr  own.  On  the  contrary,  when  these  dark,  these  me- 
lancholy thoughts  assail  you,  immediately  turn  your  mind  to  Um 
consideration  of  habit.  Remember  bow  easy  its  energies  to 
those  who  possess  it ;  and  yet  how  impracticable  to  sudi  as  pofr- 
sess  it  not. 

It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  that  this  is  a  satisfaction,  and  mMj 
be  some  kind  of  assistance  in  a  melancholy  hour.  And  yet  thw 
Tery  doctrine  naturally  leads  to  another  objection.  Does  not 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  habit  too  well  support  a  certain  as- 
sertion, that,  defend  virtue  as  we  will,  it  is  but  a  scheme  of 
self-denial  ? 

By  self-denial,  said  he,  you  mean,  I  suppose,  something  like 
what  follows:  appetite  bids  me  eat;  reason  bids  me  forbear. 
If  I  obey  reason,  I  deny  appetite ;  and  appetite  being  a  pajrt 
of  myself,  to  deny  it,  is  a  self-d^iial.  What  is  true  thus  in 
luxury,  is  true  also  in  other  subjects ;  is  evident  in  matters  of 
lucre,  of  power,  of  resentment,  or  whatever  else  we  pursue  by 
the  dictate  of  any  passion. — You  appear,  said  I,  to  have  stated 
the  objection  justly. 

To  return  then  to  our  instance,  said  he,  of  luxury.  Appetite 
bids  me  eat ;  reason  bids  me  forbear.  If  I  obey  reason,  I  deny 
appetite ;  and  if  I  obey  appetite,  do  I  not  deny  reason !  Can  I 
act  either  way,  without  rejecting  one  of  them  t  And  is  not  reason 
a  part  of  myself,  as  notonously  as  appetite ! 

Or  to  take  another  example :  I  have  a  deposit  in  my  hands* 
Avarice  bids  me  retain ;  conscience  bids  me  restore.  Is  there 
not  a  reciprocal  denial,  let  me  obey  which  I  will  I  And  is  not 
conscience  a  part  of  me,  as  truly  as  avarice ! 

Poor  self  indeed  must  be  denied,  take  which  party  we  wilL 
Bnt  why  should  virtue  be  arraigned  of  thwarting  it,  more  than 
vice  her  contrary  f  Make  the  most  of  the  argument,  it  can  come 
but  to  this :  if  self-denial  be  an  objection  to  virtue,  so  is  it  to 
vice ;  if  self-denial  be  no  objection  to  vice,  no  more  can  it  be  to 
virtue.     A  wonderAil  and  important  conclusion  indeed ! 

He  continued,  by  saying,  that  the  soul  of  man  appeared  not 
as  a  single  faculty,  bnt  as  compounded  of  many ;  that  as  these 
faculties  were  not  always  in  perfect  peace  one  with  another,  so 
there  were  few  actions  which  we  could  perform,  where  they 
would  be  all  found  to  concur.  What  tnen  are  we  to  do! 
Suspend  till  they  ^gree  ?  That  were  indeed  impossible.  Nothing 
therefore  can  remain,  but  to  weigh  well  their  several  pretenr 
sions ;  to  hear  all  that  each  has  to  offer  in  its  behalf;  and  finally 
to  pursue  the  dictates  of  the  wisest  and  the  best.  This  done,  as 
for  the  self-denial,  which  we  force  upon  the  rest :  with  r^rard 
to  our  own  character,  it  is  a  matter  of  honour  and  praise ;  with 
regard  to  the  faculties  denied,  it  is  a  matter  of  as  small  weight, 
as  to  contemn  the  noise  and  clamours  of  a  mad  and  sensdess 
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mob,  ia  defi^rence  to  the  sober  voice  of  the  worthier,  better 
eitizens.  And  what  maa  oonld  be  justified,  should  he  reject 
these,  Bud  prefer  a  rabble ! 

XI.  In  this  place  he  paused  again,  and  I  took  occasion  to 
acknowledge,  that  my  objection  appeared  obyiated.  As  the 
day  advanced  apace,  he  advised  that  we  might  return  homd ; 
and  walking  along  leisurely,  thus  resumed  to  himself  the  dis- 
course. 

I  dare  say,  continued  he,  you  have  seen  many  a  wise  head 
shake,  in  pronouncing  that  sad  truth,  How  we  are  governed  all 
by  interest.^  And  what  do  they  think  should  govern  us  else! 
Our  loss,  our  damage,  our  disinterest !  Ridiculous,  indeed !  We 
should  be  idiots  in  such  case,  more  than  rational  animals.  The 
only  question  is^  where  interest  truly  lies!  For  if  this  once  h% 
well  adjusted,  no  maxim  csat  be  more  harmless. 

^  I  Sud  myself  existing  upon  a  little  spot,  surrounded  every 
way  by  an  immense  unknown  expansion.  Where  am  I !  Whi^ 
sort  of  place  do  I  inhabit!  Is  it  exactly  accommodated,  in  every 
instimce,  to  my  convenience !  Is  there  no  excess  of  cold,  none  of 
heat,  to  offend  me!  Am  I  never  annoyed  by  animals,  either  of 
my  own  kind,  or  a  different !  Is  every  thing  subservient  to  me, 
as  though  I  had  ordered  all  myself!  No,  nothing  like  it ;  the 
furthest  from  it  possible.  The  world  appears  not  then  originally 
made  for  the  private  convenience  or  me  alone!  It  does  not* 
But  is  it  not  possible  so  to  accommodate  it,  by  my  own  parti- 
cular industry !  If  to  accommodate  man  and  beast,  heaven  and 
earth;  if  this  be  beyond  me,  it  is  not  possible.  What  consequence 
then  follows !  Or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this  !  If  I  seek  an 
interest  of  my  own,  detached  from  tibit  of  others ;  I  seek  an 
interest  which  is  chimerical,  and  can  never  have  existence. 

*'  How  then  must  I  determine !  Have  I  no  interest  at  all !  If 
I  have  not,  I  am  a  fool  for  staying  here.  It  is  a  smoky  house, 
and  the  sooner  out  of  it,  the  better.^  But  why  no  interest! 
Can  I  be  contented  with  none,  but  one  separate  and  detached ! 
Is  a  social  interest  joined  with  others  such  an  absurdity,  as  not 
to  be  admitted! 'I  The  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  tribes  of  herding 

0  See  of  the  Dmlogue,  pagee  90  and  105.  aame  time  promote  the  latter.  Tem^nyr 
8ee  also  notes  s  and  q.  ^(uraf  rov  Xaytinv  (i&w  ic«rc<rKff^a<r«r,  fiHi 

P  Kmrr^f  4irrC  hripxottM.  M.  Ant  1.  v.  fivfitybs  r&if  iHUtp  ityoBitp  i^nrrm  rvy- 

C  29.     See  Air.  Epict.  Lie  25.  p.  129.  x^t''*^^  «^  m4  t<  «^  rh  Kotwhr  wf4Xif»Mf 

1  As  the  Stoics,  above  all  philosophers,  Tpoff^4pi^cu'  olhtas  oliKiri  hioii^inrraw 
oppoied  a  lazy  inactive  life,  so  tiiej  were  yireroL,  rh  wdma  tUtroB  Ircica  iroif iy. 
perpetually  recommending  a  proper  regard  **  God  hath  so  framed  the  nature  of  tiio 
to  the  pnblic,  and  enoooraging  the  practice  rational  animal,  thai  it  should  not  be  aMe 
cf  every  social  duty.  Ajnd  though  they  to  obtain  any  private  goods,  if  it  contribute 
made  the  original  spring  of  eveiy  particnkr  not  withal  something  profitable  to  the  < 


man^  action,  to  be  self-love,  and  the  pros-  munity.    Thus   is  there  no  longer   any 

pect  of  jnivate  interest ;  yet  so  intimately  thing  unsocial,  in  doing  all  things  for  tlM 

united  did  they  esteem  this  private  interest  sake  of  sell^  Arr.  Epict  1.  i.  c.  19.  p.  106. 

with  the  publie,  that  they  held  it  impos-  The  Peripatetic  doctrine  was  much  the 

«ble  to  pftmote  tiie  ftnaer,  and  not  at  the  same.     Udirmf  9^  itfuA\»fit4tmv  wphs  th 
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uiiinals,  are  enough  to  conyince  me,  that  the  thiog  is,  sonaewhere 
at  least,  possible.  How  then  am  I  assured,  that  it  is  not  equally 
true  of  man !  Admit  it ;  and  what  follows  t  If  so,  then  honour 
and  justice  are  my  interest;'  then  the  whole  train  of  moral 
virtues  are  my  interest ;  without  some  portion  of  which,  not  even 
thieves  can  maintain  society.* 

*^  But  further  still ;  I  stop  not  here,  I  pursue  this  social  in- 
terest as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  several  relations.  I  pass  from 
my  own  stock,  my  own  neighbourhood,  my  own  nation,  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  as  dispersed  throughout  the  earth.  Am 
I  not  related  to  them  all  by  the  mutual  aids  of  commerce,  by 
the  general  intercourse  of  arts  and  letters,  by  that  common 
nature  of  which  we  all  participate!  Again,  I  must  have  food 
and  clothing.  Without  a  proper  genial  warmth,  I  instantly 
perish.  Am  I  not  related,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itself! 
To  the  distant  sun,  from  whose  beams  I  derive  vigour!  to  that 
stupendous  course  and  order  of  the  infinite  host  of  heaven,  by 
which  the  times  and  seasons  ever  uniformly  pass  on !  Were  this 
order  once  confounded,  I  could  not  probably  survive  a  moment ; 
so  absolutely  do  I  depend  on  this  common  general  welfare. 

"  What  then  have  I  to  do,  but  to  enlarge  virtue  into  piety  !* 


Ko^hyf  Ktd  htaT9iyofjL4ymy  r^  KcUAicrra 
Tpdrrtip,  Koiyp  t*  hy  »okt2  fft?  tA  S^okto, 
jtaJi  litq,  iKdffr^  tA  fi4yiffra  rmp  kyoBwr^ 
€frcp  1^  hp9T^  rotovrip  i<m'  Skarrt  rhy  /iky 
iyaBhyy  8c<  ^i\Mrroy  theu'  irol  y^  aMs 
iw^^rai  tA  icoAA  Tpdrruy^  Koi  rods  &K- 
Aovf  tf^cA^trct  .■  *^  Were  all  to  aim  jointly 
at  the  hxr  principle  of  honour,  and  ever 
strive  to  act  what  is  fidrett  and  most  laud- 
able, there  would  be  to  every  one  in  com- 
mon whatever  was  wanting,  and  to  each 
man  in  particuhir  of  all  goods  the  greatest, 
if  virtue  deserve  justly  to  be  so  esteemed. 
So  that  the  good  man  is  necessarily  a  friend 
to  self:  for  by  doing  what  is  laudable,  he 
will  always  himself  be  profited,  as  well  as 
at  the  same  time  be  beneficial  to  others.^ 
Ethic.  Nicom.  L  iz.  c.  8. 
'  '  Thus  Cicero,  after  having  supposed  a 
social  common  interest  to  be  the  natural  in- 
terest of  man,  subjoins  immediately.  Quod  si 
Ita  est,  una  continemur  omnes  et  ^em  lege 
natune.  Idque  ipsum  si  ita  est,certe  violare 
alteram  lege  naturae  prohibemur.  De  Offic. 
L  iii.  c.  6. 

.  "  Cujus  (sc  JustiUae)  tanta  vis  est,  ut 
oe  illi  quidcm,  qui  maleficio  et  scelere  pas- 
cuntur,  possint  sine  ulla  particula  jusUtias 
vivere.  Nam  qui  eorum  cuipiam,  qui  una 
latrodnantur,  furatur  aliquid  aut  eripit,  is 
sibi  ne  in  latrocinio  quidem  relinquit  locum, 
nie  autem  qui  archipirata  dicitur,ni8i  lequa- 
biliter  prsedam,  &c    De  Offic  L  ii.  c  1 1. 

'AAA'  ll<my  itydyioh  ^wriKtis  oCmis  rris 
KQumyltu^  c&cu  ^^ci  itai  rk  8(iraia,  8t'  &y 


iffriw  ^  Kouwyia,  *Oti  7^  rh  ^UcMoy 
ffvyixu  r^y  Koiy»y(ay^  H^iy  4<my  htX 
rmy  itiuecn-Jn'tap  circu  Ikmo^'Prmp'  dtroi 
94  tUrip  ol  Ai9<rrcU*  ols  ^  n^f  ^AA^Amw 
KotPt»pla  ^h  diKouMT^f  ci&iertu  r^s  wp^f 
&AA^Aovs.  Aid  re  yitp  rh  fiii  wAcoreicrcar 
&AA4Aovf ,  Ktd  9iiL  rh  fiif  ^pMnrOai^  md  9tk 
rh  rifju^  rh  icpnrrop  Soicovy,  teat  rh  rk 
ovyKtifitpa  ^vkdrrtiP^  «cal  dth  rh  0ofi$^7lP 
rots  iicr0tPt<rr4poiSt9iii  ravra  ^  wphs  &AA^ 
Aovf  abro7s  icotPt»pla  «rvfifi4p€t'  &p  trap 
rotfporriop  t/f  ots  iJiueov<n  vototkrtp,  ^  It 
is  necessary,  society  being  natural,  that 
justice  should  be  natural  also,  by  which 
society  exists.  For  that  justice  holds  so- 
ciety together,  is  evident  in  those  who 
appear  of  all  the  most  unjust ;  such,  I  mean, 
as  robbers  or  banditti,  whose  society  with 
each  other  is  preserved  by  their  justice  to 
each  other.  For  by  not  aspiring  to  any 
unequal  shares,  and  by  never  falsifying,  and 
by  submitting  to  what  appears  expedient, 
and  by  justly  guarding  the  booty  amassed 
together,  and  by  assisting  their  weaker 
companions,  by  Uicse  things  it  is  that  their 
society  subsists  ;  the  contrary  to  all  which 
they  do  by  those  whom  they  injure."  Alex. 
Aphrod.  -Tfpl  ifrvx*  P*  156.  edit  Aid.  See 
also  Plat  de  Repub.  L  i.  p.  351.  vol  xL 
edit  SenanL 

*  All  manner  of  events,  which  any  way 
affect  a  man,  arise  either  from  within  him- 
self, or  from  causes  independent  In  the 
former  case,  he  maintains  an  active  part ; 
in  the  hitter,  a  passive.    The  active  part  of 
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Not  only  hoDoar  and  justice,  and  what  I  owe  to  man,  is  my 
interest ;  bat  gratitude  also,  acquiescence,  resignation,  adoration, 
and  all  I  owe  to  this  great  polity,  and  its  greater  Governor,  our 
common  Parent. 

^'  But  if  all  these  moral  and  divine  habits  be  my  interest,  I 
need  not  surely  seek  for  a  better.  I  have  an  interest  compatible 
with  the  spok  on  which  I  live :  I  have  an  interest  which  may 
exist,  without  altering  the  plan  of  Providence ;  without  mending 
or  marring  the  general  order  of  events."  I  can  bear  whatever 
happens  with  manlike  magnanimity;  can  be  contented,  and 
fully  happy  in  the  good  which  I  possess ;  and  can  pass  through 
this  turbid,  this  fickle,  fleeting  period,  without  bewailings,  or 
envyings,  or  murmurings,  or  complaints.*" 

And  thus,  my  friend,  have  you  my  sentiments,  as  it  were, 
abridged ;  my  sentiments  on  that  subject  which  engages  every 
one  of  us.     For  who  would  be  unhappy  ?  Who  would  not,  if  he 


his  character  seems  chiefly  to  be  the  care  of 
Tirtae,  for  it  is  virtue  which  teaches  us 
what  we  ore  to  act  or  do ;  the  passiye  part 
seems  to  belong  more  immediately  to  piety, 
because  by  this  we  are  enabled  to  resign 
and  acquiesce,  and  bear  with  a  mamy 
calmness  whatever  bc&lls  us.  As  therefore 
we  are  framed  by  nature  both  to  act  and 
to  suffer,  and  are  placed  in  a  universe 
where  we  are  perpetuaUy  compelled  to 
both ;  neither  virtue  nor  piety  is  of  itself 
sufficient,  but  to  pass  becomingly  through 
life,  we  liiould  participate  of  each. 
•  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  sentiment 
of  the  wise  and  good  emperor.  'Ai^ircF 
ZXor  UanhPf  HucauHrirff  /ih^  #  If  r&  6^* 
Uanov  iypyovfura,  iv  S^  rtns  &AAou 
ovftfialrowrt,  if  rwf  SKooy  f6<ru,  Tl  9* 
4pu  rif ,  ^  inroX4fi^m,  trtpX  mov,  ^  vpd^^t 
<«ttr'  mirov,  cv9*  tls  row  fidWtroh  i6o 
rodroa  iiptcoifitpos,  airrhs  huceuovpeeyw 
^h  pvw  wpair<r6ti9ropy  teal  ^lAciy  rh  vvw 
•iam^/tAfitPw  lovr^.*  *^He  (the  perfect 
man)  commits  himself  wholly  to  justice, 
and  the  universal  nature ;  to  justice,  as  to 
those  things  which  are  done  by  himself; 
and  in  all  other  events,  to  the  nature  of  the 
whole.  What  any  one  will  say,  or  think 
about  him,  or  act  against  him,  he  doth  not 
to  much  as  take  into  consideration ;  con- 
tented and  abundantly  satisfied  with  these 
two  things,  himself  to  do  justly  what  is  at 
this  instant  doins,  and  to  approve  and  love 
what  is  at  this  instant  allotted  him.  M. 
Anton.  1.  X.  s.  11.  Tldrra  iMum^  4^^  & 
hit  irtoU^cv  €0X7  '^<<''«  ff^  ^X^"^  8  vyao'cu, 
ihf  fJii  9«uT^  ipBoyfs*  rovro  S4  iarir^  i^ 
WW  rh  irap€\$hp  ictnaXiinSt  ical  t^  fi4x^y 
4irtTp4r^s  rf  irpovoi^  km  rh  vaphw  fUwop 
iwtv0^t  Tpihs  bciArnra  koI  9ucatoc^tr 
iaiSrnra  iikpy  tra  piK^s  rh  krortft^pov 
fftik  yip  alrrh  ii  ^(hus  t^p^t  leti  ffh  roin^* 


9uccuoa^njp  8^,  Tva  iK€v$4pc0S  ired  X"^ 
mpnrKoKrjs  \4yps  tc  t*  iXr^^Koiwpairtrps 
T^  Ktvrk  p6fwp  Koi  KOT*  d^icof:  **  AU  those 
things,  at  which  thou  wishest  to  arrive  by 
a  road  round  about,  thou  mayst  instantly 
possess,  if  thou  dost  not  grudge  them  to 
thyself;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  if 
every  thing  pest  thou  entirely  quit,  if  the 
future  thou  trust  to  Providence,  and  the 
present  alone  thou  adjust  according  to  piety 
and  justice;  according  to  piety,  that  so 
thou  mayst  approve  and  love  what  is  al- 
lotted, (for  whatever  it  be,  it  was  nature 
brought  it  to  thee,  and  thee  to  it ;)  accord- 
ing to  justice,  that  so  thou  mayst  gene- 
rously and  without  disguise  both  speak  the 
truth,  and  act  what  is  consonant  to  [the 

Snend]  law,  and  the  real  value  of  things.** 
.  Ant  1.  xiL  c  1.  See  also  L  viu  c.  54 ; 
and  Plato*8  Qorgias,p.  507.  voLL  edit  Serr. 
ical  |iV  ^  ff^povj  K.  r.  A. 

■  naili9^ff$ai—r(nrr4<m  rh  fuaf9dp€ip 
$Kcurra  ofhw  9/\tiy,  &i,  &c.  **  To  be  in- 
structed ;  that  is  to  say,  to  learn  so  to  will 
all  things,  as  in  fiuit  they  happen.  And 
how  do  they  happen  ?  As  He,  who  ordaini 
them,  hath  orda^ed.  Now  he  hath  or- 
dained that  there  should  be  summer  and 
winter,  and  plenty  and  fiimine,  and  virtue 
and  vice,  and  all  manner  of  contrarieties, 
for  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  and  to  each 
of  us  hath  he  given  a  body,  and  its  mem- 
bers, and  a  fortune,  and  certain  associates. 
Mindful  therefore  of  this  order,  ought  we 
to  come  for  instruction ;  not  indeed  how  we 
may  alter  what  is  already  established,  (for 
that  neither  is  permitted  us,  nor  would  it 
be  better  so  to  be,)  but  how,  while  things 
continue  around  us,  just  as  they  are,  and  as 
it  is  their  nature,  wc  may  still  preserve  our 
judgment  in  harmony  with  all  that  hap- 
pens." Arr.  Epict  L  L  c.  12.  p.  74. 
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knew liow^  eiyoy  one  perpetual  felicit  j  i^  Who  are  diere  exisinqr^ 
who  do  not  at  erery  instant  seek  it  i  It  is  the  wish^  the  employ, 
not  of  the  rational  man  only,  bat  of  the  sot,  the  glntton,  the 
very  lowest  of  our  kind.  For  my  own  system,  whether  a  just 
one,  you  may  now  examine,  if  you  think  proper.  I  can  only 
say  on  its  I>ehal^  if  it  happen  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  a  grateful 
error,  which  I  cherish  and  am  fond  of.^  And  yet  if  really  such, 
I  shall  never  deem  it  so  sacred,  as  not  willingly,  upon  conviction, 
to  resign  it  up  to  truth. 

Little  passed  after  this,  worth  relating.  We  had  not  £Etr  to 
walk,  and  we  fell  into  common  topics.  Yet  one  observation  of  his 
I  must  not  omit :  it  was  what  follows.  When  we  are  once,  said 
he,  well  habituated  to  this  chief,  this  moral  science,  then  logic  and 
physics  become  two  profitable  adjuncts:'  loric,  to  secure  to  us 
the  possession  of  our  opinions ;  that,  if  an  adversary  attack,  we 
may  not  basely  give  them  up :  physics,  to  explain  the  reason 
and  economy  of  natural  events,  that  we  may  know  something  of 
that  universe  where  our  dwelling  has  been  appointed  us.  But 
let  me  add  a  saying,  (and  may  its  remembrance  never  escape 
you :)  While  you  find  this  great,  this  mastei^science  wanting, 
value  logic  but  as  sophistry,  and  physics  but  as  raree-show ;  for 
both,  assure  yourself,  will  be  found  nothing  better. 

It  Was  soon  after  this  that  our  walk  ended.  With  it  ended 
a  conversation  which  had  long  engaged  us ;  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  promise,  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  transcribe. 


'  Ta&nis  (sc.  •biaifAwtas)  yhp  xi^ 
rk  Xo<ir^  wdtnts  irJanu  ^pdrro/i^r,  ^IX 
ia  for  the  aake  of  happineM,  we  ail  of  at  do 
all  other  things  whatever.^  Ethic.  Nicom. 
L  L  c  12.  sub.  fin.  See  before,  of  the  Di»- 
logae,  pages  90  and  105 ;  and  notes  s  and 
g.    Plat.  Protag.  p.  358.  voL  i  edit  Serr. 

8ri  rmr  4icrhs  iarpomph-mf  oMw  i<rn  wpbs 

^  (i  iJ/MAXor  9{tp6t»s  kqX  in-apdx^n  0^ 
vtoBsu,  **■  Were  a  man  to  be  deoeired,  in 
haying  learned  concerning  eztemala,  that 
all  beyond  our  power  was  to  us  as  noUiin^ ; 
I,  for  my  own  part,  would  desire  a  deceit, 
which  would  enable  me  for  the  future  to  lire 


tranquil  and  undisturbed.**  Arr.  Epict  L  i. 
c  4.  pw  27. 

*  Ad  easque  Tirtotes,  de  quibus  diq[Nit»- 
tum  est,  dialecticam  etiam  adjungunt  et 
physicam,  easque  ambas  Tirtutum  nomine 
adpeUant:  alteram,  quod  babeat  rationem 
ne  cui  fidso  adsentiamur,  neve,  &c.  Cie. 
de  Fin.  L  iiL  c.  21.  p.  265. 

The  threefold  division  of  philosophy  inta 
ethics,  physics,  and  logic,  was  commonly  r^- 
ceired  by  most  sects  of  philoso^era.  Set 
Laert  L  vii  c.  39.  See  also  Cicero,  in  his 
treatise  de  Legibus^L  uc  23.  and  in  his  Ao* 
cademics,  L  L  c.  5.  Fuit  ei;^  jam  accepta  a 
PUtone  philosophandi  ratio  triplex,  te, 
Pltttaidi  de  Placit.  Philos.  p.  874. 
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PREFACE. 

The  chief  end  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  treatise  in  making 
it  public,  has  been  to  excite  his  readers  to  curiosity  and  inquiry; 
not  to  teach  them  himself  by  prolix  and  formal  lectures,  (from 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  has  little  expectation,)  but  to  induce 
them,  if  possible,  to  become  teachers  to  themselves,  by  an 
impartial  use  of  their  own  miderstandings.  He  thinks  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  common  notion  of  instruction,  as  if  science 
were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cistern,  that 
passively  waits  to  receive  all  that  comes.  The  growth  of 
knowledge  he  rather  thinks  to  resemble  the  growth  of  fruit; 
however  external  causes  may  in  some  degrm  cooperate,  it  is 
the  internal  vigour  and  virtue  of  the  tree  that  must  ripen  the 
juices  to  their  just  maturity. 

This,  then,  namely,  the  exciting  men  to  inquire  for  thenufelves 
into  subjects  worthy  of  their  contemplation,  this  the  author 
declares  to  have  been  his  first  and  principal  motive  for  ap- 
pearing in  print.  Next  to  that,  as  he  has  always  been  a  lover 
of  letters,  he  would  willingly  approve  his  studies  to  the  liberal 
and  ingenuous.  He  has  particularly  named  these,  in  distinction 
to  others,  because,  as  his  studies  were  never  prosecuted  with 
the  least  regard  to  lucre,  so  they  are  no  way  calculated  for  any 
lucrative  end.  The  liberal,  therefore,  and  ingenuous,  (whom  he 
has  mentioned  already,)  are  those  to  whose  perusal  he  ofiers 
what  he  has  written.  Should  they  judge  favourably  of  his 
attempt,  he  may  not,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  confess. 

Hoc  juvat  et  melH  est. 

For  though  he  hopes  he  cannot  be  charged  with  the  foolish  love 
of  vain  praise,  he  has  no  desire  to  be  thought  indifierent  or 
insensible  to  honest  fame. 

From  the  influence  of  these  sentiments,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  treat   his   subject   with  as   much   order,  correctness,   and 
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perspicnlt J  as  in  his  power ;  and  if  be  has  fiuled,  he  can  safely 
say,  (according  to  the  ynlgar  phrase,)  that  the  failure  has  been 
bis  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault.  He  scorns  those  trite  and 
contemptible  methods  of  anticipating  pardon  for  a  bad  perform- 
ance, that  '^  it  was  the  hasty  fruits  of  a  few  idle  hours ;  written 
merely  for  private  amusement ;  never  revised ;  published  against 
consent,  at  the  importunity  of  friends,  copies  (God  knows  how) 
having  by  stealth  gotten  abroad  ;^  with  other  stafp  jargon  of 
equal  falsehood  and  inanity.  May  we  not  ask  such  prefacers. 
If  what  they  allege  be  true,  what  has  the  world  to  do  with 
them  and  their  crudities! 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  can  say  this  in  its  behalf,  that  it  does 
not  merely  confine  itself  to  what  its  title  promises,  but  expar 
tiates  freely  into  whatever  is  collateral ;  aiming  on  every  occa- 
BiOB  to  rise  in  its  inquiries,  and  to  pass,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
small  matters  to  the  greatest.  Nor  is  it  formed  merely  upon 
sentiments  that  are  now  in  fiishion,  or  supported  only  by  such 
authorities  as  are  modern.  Many  authors  are  quoted  that  now- 
ardays  are  but  little  studied ;  and  some,  perhaps,  whose  yerj 
names  are  hardlj»  known. 

The  fiite,  indeed,  of  ancient  authors  (as  we  have  haf^ned  to 
mention  them)  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  A  few  of  them 
survive  in  the  Kbiaries  of  the  learned,  where  some  venerable 
folio,  that  still  goes  by  their  name,  just  suffices  to  give  them  a 
kind  of  nominal  existence.  The  rest  have  long  fallen  into  a 
deeper  obscurity ;  their  very  names,  when  mentioned,  affecting 
HS  as  little  as  the  names,  when  we  read  them,  of  those  sulxMrdi- 
Bate  heroes,  Aleandrumque,  Haliumque,  Noemonaque,  Pry- 
tanimque. 

Now  if  an  author,  not  content  with  the  more  eminent  of 
ancient  writers,  should  venture  to  bring  his  reader  into  such 
company  as  these  last,  among  people  (in  the  fiwhionable  phrase) 
that  nobody  knows,  what  usage,  what  quarter  can  he  have 
reason  to  expect  i  Should  the  author  of  these  speculations  have 
done  this,  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  has,)  what  method  had  he 
best  take  in  a  circumstance  so  critical! — Let  us  suppose  him  to 
apologize  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
to  suggest  as  follows : 

He  hopes  there  will  be  found  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  ancient  sentiments;  as  the  view  of  ancient  architecture, 
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though  in  ruins,  has  something  venerable.  Add  to  this,  what 
from  its  antiquity  is  but  little  known  has  from  that  very 
circumstance  the  recommendation  of  novelty;  so  that  here,  as 
in  other  instances,  extremes  may  be  said  to  meet.  Further 
'  still,  as  the  authors  whom  he  has  quoted  lived  in  various  ages, 
and  in  distant  countries,  some  in  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian 
and  Koman  literature,  some  in  its  declension,  and  others  in 
periods  still  more  barbarous  and  depraved,  it  may  afford, 
perhaps,  no  unpleasing  speculation,  to  see  how  the  same  reason 
has  at  all  times  prevailed ;  how  there  is  one  truth,  like  one  sun, 
that  has  enlightened  human  intelligence  through  every  age,  and 
saved  it  from  the  darkness  both  of  sophistry  and  error. 

Nothing  can  more  tend  to  enlarge  the  mind,  than  these  ex- 
tendve  views  of  men,  and  human  knowledge ;  nothing  can  more 
effectually  take  us  off  from  the  foolish  admiration  of  what  is 
immediately  before  our  eyes,  and  help  us  to  a  juster  estimate 
both  of  present  men,  and  present  literature. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  the  case  with  the  multitude  in  every 
nation,  that  as  they  know  little  beyond  themselves  and  their 
own  affairs,  so  out  of  this  narrow  sphere  of  knowledge  they 
think  nothing  worth  knowing.  As  we  Britons,  by  our  situation, 
live  divided  from  the  whole  world,  this,  perhaps,  will  be  found 
to  be  more  remarkably  our  case.  And  hence  the  reason  that 
our  studies  are  usually  satisfied  in  the  works  of  our  own 
countrymen ;  that  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  every  kind  of 
subject,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
we  think  perfection  with  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
aearch  frirther. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  would  by  no  means  detract  from 
the  just  honours  due  to  those  of  his  countrymen,  who,  either  in 
the  present  or  preceding  age,  have  so  illustriously  adorned  it. 
But  though  he  can  with  pleasure  and  siucerity  join  in  celebrating 
their  deserts,  he  would  not  have  the  admiration  of  these,  or  of 
any  other  few,  to  pass  through  blind  excess  into  a  contempt  of 
all  others.  Were  such  admiration  to  become  universal,  an  odd 
event  would  follow;  a  few  learned  men,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  would  contribute  in  a  manner  td>the  extinction  of 
letters.^ 

A  like  evil  to  that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of  our  own 
dge,  is  that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of  one  particular 
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science.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  last  pngudice,  something  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate,  and  that  is,  the  more  excellent  the  acjence^ 
the  more  likely  it  will  be  found  to  produce  this  effect. 

There  are  few  sdences  more  intrinsically  yaluable  than 
mathematics.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  say,  to  which  they  have 
more  contributed,  whether  to  the  utilities  of  life,  or  to  the 
sublimest  parts  of  science.  They  are  the  noblest  praxis  of 
logic,  or  universal  reasoning.  It  is  through  them  we  may  per^ 
ceive  how  the  stated  forms  of  syllogism  are  exemplified  in  one 
subject,  namely,  the  predicament  of  quantity.  By  marking  the 
force  of  these  forms,  as  they  are  applied  here,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  them  of  ourselves  elsewhere.  Nay,  further 
still,  by  viewing  the  mind,  during  its  process  in  these  syllogistic 
employments,  we  may  come  to  know,  in  part,  what  kind  of 
being  it  is ;  since  mind,  like  other  powers,  can  be  only  known 
from  its  operations.  Whoever,  therefore,  will  study  mathe- 
matics in  this  view,  will  become  not  only  by  mathematics  a 
more  expert  logician,  and  by  logic  a  more  rational  mathema- 
tician, but  a  wiser  philosopher,  and  an  acuter  reasoner,  in  all  the 
possible  subjects  either  of  science  or  deliberation. 

But  when  mathematics,  instead  of  being  applied  to  this  ex- 
cellent purpose,  are  used,  not  to  exemplify  logic,  but  to  supply 
its  place ;  no  wonder  if  logic  pass  into  contempt,  and  if  mathe- 
matics, instead  of  furthering  science,  become  in  fsLci  an  obstacle. 
For  when  men,  knowing  nothing  of  that  reasoning  which  is 
universal,  come  to  attach  themselves  for  years  to  a  single  species, 
a  species  wholly  involved  in  lines  and  numbers  only,  they  grow 
insensibly  to  believe  these  last  as  inseparable  from  all  reasoning, 
as  the  poor  Indians  thought  every  horseman  to  be  inseparable 
from  his  horse. 

And  thus  we  see  the  use,  nay,  the  necessity  of  enlarging  our 
literary  views,  lest  even  knowledge  itself  should  obstruct  its  own 
growth,  and  perform  in  some  measure  the  part  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  apology  made  by  the  author  of  this  treatise, 
for  the  multiplicity  of  ancient  quotations  with  which  he  has 
filled  his  book.  If  he  can  excite  in  his  readers  a  proper  q>irit 
of  curiosity ;  if  he  can  help  in  the  least  degree  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  science;  to  revive  the  decaying  taste  of  ancient 
literature ;  to  lessen  the  bigotted  contempt  of  every  thing  not 
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modem ;  and  to  assert  to  authors  of  every  age  their  just  portion 
of  esteem ;  if  he  can  in  the  least  degree  contribute  to  these 
ends,  he  hopes  it  may  be  allowed  that  he  has  done  a  service 
to  mankind.  Should  this  service  be  a  reason  for  his  work  to 
survive,  he  has  confessed  already  it  would  be  no  unpleasing 
event.  Should  the  contrary  happen,  he  must  acquiesce  in  its 
fiite,  and  let  it  peaceably  pass  to  those  destined  regions,  whither 
the  productions  of  modem  wit  are  every  day  passing, 

In  yiciun  Tendentem  tliiiB  et  odoies. 
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BOOK  I. 
CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTION. DESIGN  OP  THE  WHOLE. 

If  men  by  nature  had  been  framed  for  solitude,  they  had  never 
felt  an  impulse  to  converse  one  with  another ;  and  if,  like  lower 
animals,  they  had  been  b^  nature  irrational,  they  could  not  have 
recognised  the  proper  subjects  of  discourse.  Since  speech,  then, 
is  the  joint  energy  of  our  best  and  noblest  Acuities,*  (that  is  to 
say,  of  our  reason,  and  our  social  affection,)  being  withal  our  pe- 
culiar ornament  and  distinction,  as  men;  those  inquiries  may 
surely  be  deemed  interesting,  as  well  as  liberal,  which  either 
search  how  speech  may  be  naturally  resolved,  or  how,  when  re- 
solved, it  may  be  again  combined. 

^  Here  a  large  field  for  speculating  opens  before  us.    We  may 
either  behold  speech,  as  divided  into  its  constituent  parts,  as  a  - 
statue  may  be  aivided  into  its  several  limbs ;  or  else,  as  resolved 
into  its  matter  and  form,  as  the  same  statue  may  be  resolved  ^ 
into  its  marble  and  figure. 

These  different  analysings  or  resolutions  constitute  what  we 
call  '^philosophical  or  universal  grammar.^ ^ 

When  we  have  viewed  speech  thus  analyzed,  we  may  then 
consider  it  as  compounded.  And  here,  in  the  first  place,  we 
may  contemplate  that  synthesis,^  which,  by  combining  simple 

*  See  p.  56  to  66.  See  also  note  ;r,  p.  61,  «  Aristotle  says,  Tdr  M  mrr^  firfit/dw 

and  note  d,  p.  66.  trv/iirAoid^y  \rfotUyt§v  oil6\v  o(^c  &Ai}0if 

^  Onunmaticam  etiam  liipartitam  pone-  o(^c  i^€v94s  iariy  otov  iyB/mwos^  Kwkos^ 

moa,  nt  alia  sit  liteiaria,  alia  philosophica,  rp^x^h  ^uca:  *^Oi  those  words  which  are 

etc  fmcoti^  de  Angm.  Sdent  Ti«  1.    And  spoken  without  connexion,  there  is  no  one 

soon  after  he  adds,  Vemmtamen  hac  ipsa  re  ei^er  true  or  fiilse ;  as,  for  instance,  man, 

moniti,  cogitatione  complezi  sunius  gram-  white,  runneth,  conquereth.^  Cat  c  iv.    So 

I  qnandam,  quae  non  analoginm  rer-  again,  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  De 


bonun  ad  iavicem,  sed  analoffiam  inter  verba    Intcrpretatione :  Ilcpi  y^  aivBttruf  ical  Si- 
et  res  sIto  rationcm  sedulo  inquinit.  ciiptviy  lori  rb  i^*Ms  tc  koI  t^  iKii$4s  : 
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terms,  produces  a  truth ;  then,  by  combining  two  truths,  produces 
a  thira ;  and  thus  others,  and  others^  in  continued  demonstra- 
tion, till  we  are  led,  as  by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of  science. 

Now  this  is  that  superior  and  most  excellent  synthesis  which 
alone  applies  itself  to  our  intellect  or  reason ;  and  which,  to  con- 
duct according  to  rule,  constitutes  the  art  of  logic. 

After  this  we  may  turn  to  those  inferior  compositions,*^  which 
are  productive  of  the  pathetic  and  the  pleasant,  in  all  their  kinds. 
These  latter  compositions  aspire  not  to  the  intellect ;  but  being 
addressed  to  the  imagination,  the  affections,  and  the  sense, 
become,  from  their  different  heightenings,  either  rhetoric  or 
poetry. 

Nor  need  we  necessarily  view  these  arts  distinctly  and  apart ; 
we  may  observe,  if  we  please,  how  perfectly  they  coincide. 
Grammar  is  equally  requisite  to  every  one  of  the  rest:  and 
though  logic  may,  indeed,  subsist  without  rhetoric  or  poetry,  yet 
so  necessary  to  these  last  is  a  sound  and  correct  logic,  that  with- 
out it  they  are  no  better  than  warbling  trifles. 

Now  all  these  inquiries,  (as  we  have  said  already,)  and  such 
others  arising  from  them  as  are  of  still  sublimer  contemplations, 
(of  which,  in  the  sequel,  there  may  be  possibly  not  a  few,)  may 
with  justice  be  deemed  inquiries,  both  interesting  and  liberal. 


^  True  and  fidse  are  seen  in  oompotition  and 
diviiion.**  Cempoiition  makes  afOrmatiTe 
tnitb,  divinoA  makes  negative)  yet  both 
alike  bring  tenna  toigetber,  and  so  fiiiv  thisie- 
fore»  may  be  called  syntbetiGaL 

*  Ammonias,  in  his  comment  on  the 
treatise  IIcpl  'Ipjui^rc^,  p.  58,  giTts  tbe 
following  extract  from  Theophrastns ;  which 
is  here  inserted  at  lengdi,  as  well  for  the 
excellence  of  the  matter,  as  because  it  is 
not  (I  beUeye)  elsewhere  extant 

'His  re  Tphs  Tohs  hcoottfiwovs^  ots  koI  <nf- 
fuUwti  ri,  jcal  r^t  wpos  rei  ir/M(>/«aTa,  Owlp 

fi4yous,  T€p\  iiJkv  otv  r^p  trxfvw  ciOtoS  'ri^i' 
irp^t  rohi  iuepoarits  Korarylyomai  wonrruc^ 
Mol  ^ifTOf  uH^  9i^t  ^py^  wbrmh  4tt\^aBai 
r4  0€fu4r§pa  rmp  ipofnAnni^  &\X^  /kd^  rit 
KOwA  icol  ^cSitfAcv/i^'a,  jccU  ravra  hfupino^ 
wUfs  ovfAir\4K€iP  dXAi^Aois,  &<rrc  9tA  ro^ 
TMV  ical  r&p  robots  hrofidtwy,  otop  era^ 
M^af,  YXuK^nrret,  itol  rdr  &XXm¥  jicdi^, 

iaufi»  itJatrmp  rafmXa/xfimpofjJtmp,  oJtni 
Tf  r^  iuepoar^j  nol  ^inrA^ai.  xol  wfAs 
rV  T«^^  x*<P<^*^*  fx*o''  ^  ^  y  ^9 
rk  Tp4yfi»ra  rov  \iyov  erx^^ts  6  ^iA^tro- 
pos  rpoittyovfiiimt  #iri/MX'^«rai,  t6  ts 
tfrcDSes  9u\4yxotw^  ffol  rh  &Ai^4«  iaroH^ut' 
p6s.  ^The  relation  of  speech  being  two- 
fold, (as  the  philosopher  Theephiastus  hath 


settled  it,)  one  to  the  hearers,  to  whom  it 
e^^plains  something,  and  one  to  the  things, 
ooneemhig  which  the  speaker  pfopeaes  to 
persuade  his  heaieis ;  with  respect  to  the 
first  relation,  that  which  resards  the  hearers, 
are  employed  poetry  and  rhetoric.  Thus  it 
beooaes  the  business  of  these  two,  te  select 
the  most  respeotable  words,  and  not  these 
that  are  coamei^  and  of  vulgar  use,  and 
to  connect  such  vrords  harmoniously  one 
with  another ;  so  as  through  these  things 
and  ihw  eonsequenees,  such  as  perspieai^, 
delicacy,  and  the  other  fonos  of  eloauence,' 
together  with  copiousness  and  brevity,  aH 
employed  in  their  ptoper  aoasoa,  to  lead  the 


.    -  pwperi 

hearer,  and  strike  him,  and  hold  him  van- 
quished by  the  pewer  of  persaasion.  On 
Uie  contrary,  as  to  the  relation  of  q>eech  to 
things,  here  the  phikwopher  will  be  found 
to  have  a  principal  employ,  as  well  in  re- 
futing the  fiilse,  as  in  demonstrating  the 
true.'* 

Sanctius  speaks  elegantly  on  the  same 
subject:  Creavit  Deus  hominem  rationis 
partidpem  ;  cui,  quia  sodohilem  esse  voluit, 
magno  pro  mnnere  dedit  seimonem.  Sermoni 
antem  peificieDdo  tree  opifioes  adhibuit. 
Piima  eat  grammatica,  quie  ab  ontione 
solascismos  etbarbariomosexpelKt;  secunda 
dialectica,  quee  in  sermonis  veritate  ver> 
satur ;  tertia  rhetorica,  qvm  omatam  ser- 
monis tantum  exquirit    Min.  L  i.  c.  2. 
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At  present  we  shall  postpone  the  whole  sjrnthetioal  part,  (that 
is  to  say,  logic  and  riietoric,)  and  confine  onrselves  to  the  analyti- 
cal ;  that  is  to  saj,  nniver^  granunar.  In  this  we  shall  follow 
the  order  that  we  have  above  laid  down :  first  dividing  speech, 
as  a  whole,  into  its  constituent  parts ;  then  resolving  it,  as  a  com- 
posite, into  its  matter  and  form :  two  methods  of  analysis  very 
different  in  their  kind,  and  which  lead  to  a  variety  of  very  dif- 
ferent speculations. 

Should  any  one  object,  that,  in  the  oonrse  of  our  inquiry,  we 
sometimes  descend  to  things  which  appear  trivial  and  low,  let  him 
look  upon  the  effects  to  which  those  things  contribute,  then,  from 
the  dignity  of  the  consequences,  let  him  honour  the  principles. 

The  following  story  may  not  improperly  be  here  inserted. 
^^  When  the  fame  of  Heraclitus  was  celebrated  throughout  Greece, 
there  were  certain  persons  that  had  a  curiosity  to  see  so  great  a 
nuui.  They  came,  and,  as  it  happened,  found  him  warming  him- 
self in  a  kitchen.  The  meanness  of  the  place  occasioned  them 
to  stop ;  upon  which  the  philosopher  thus  accosted  them — '  Enter 
(says  he)  boldly,  for  here,  too,  there  are  gods.'^* 

We  diall  only  add,  that  as  there  is  no  part  of  nature  too 
mean  for  the  divine  presence;  so  there  is  no  kind  of  subject, 
having  its  foundation  in  nature,  that  is  below  the  dignity  of  a 
philosophical  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CONCERNING  THE  ANALYSING  OP  SPEECH  INTO  ITS  SMALLEST  PARIS. 

Those  things  which  are  first  to  nature,  are  not  first  to  man.  Na- 
ture begins  from  causes,  and  thence  descends  to  effects :  human 
perceptions  first  open  upon  effects,  and  thence,  by  slow  degrees, 
ascend  to  causes.  Often  had  mankind  seen  the  sun  in  eclipse, 
before  they  knew  its  cause  to  be  the  moon''s  interposition ;  much 
oftener  had  they  seen  those*  unceasing  revolutions  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  day  and  night,  before  they  knew  the  cause  to  be  the 
earth^s  double  motion.^  Even  in  matters  of  art  and  human  crea- 

*  See  Arittot  de  Port  AiiimaL  1.  L  c  5.  ia,  he  rSews  effect!  tbitmgh  caoaet  in  theSr 

'  This  dutuKtkm  of ''first  to  man,**  and  natural  order.    Man  views  the  last  at  first, 

^  first  to  nature,**  was  greatly  regarded  in  the  and  the  first  as  last ;  that  is,  he  yiews  canses 

Peripatetic  philosophy.    See  Aristot  Phys.  through  effeets,  in  an  inverse  order.    And 

Avscalt  1.  i  c  I.    Theniistius*s  Comment  hepce  the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  Ari- 

•n  the  saaie,  Poster.  Analyt  1.  L  c  2.    De  stotle,  ^Qffittp  yitp  rk  ^w  pvicrtfUimv  6/1^ 

Anima,  I  iL  c.  2.    It  leads  us,  when  pro-  /tora  wpht  ri  ^^yyo$  lx«<  r^  M«^  ^i».4pw^ 

periy  regarded,  to  a  very  important  distinc-  otrm  mm  rfjs  1ifitr4pas  ^nrx^f  ^  «^5f  wphs 

tion  between  intelliteoee  divine,  and  intelli*  t^  rf  f^ci  ^art^tfra  wdrrmt^ :  **As 

gence  human.    God  may  be  said  ta  view  are  the  eyes  of  baU  to  the  light  of  the  day, 

the  first,  as  first,  and  ^e  bst,  as  last ;  that  so  is  nian*s  intelligence  to  those  objecU 
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tion,  if  we  except  a  few  artists  and  critical  obser\'ers;  the  fest 
look  no  higher  than  to  the  practice  and  mere  work,  knowing 
nothing  of  those  principles  on  which  the  whole  depends. 

Thus,  in  speech,  for  example :  all  men,  even  the  lowest,  can 
speak  their  mother-tongne ;  yet,  how  many  of  this  multitude  can 
neither  write,  nor  even  read !  How  many  of  those,  who  are  thus 
tar  literate,  know  nothing  of  that  grammar  which  respects  the 
genius  of  their  own  language  ?    How  few,  then,  must  be  those 

iwho  know  grammar  universal;  that  grammar  which,  without 
regarding  th(j  tS^veraHdiomsirf  particular  languages,  only  respects 
those  principles  that  are  essential  to  them  all  t 

It  is  our  present  design  to  inquire  about  this  grammar;  in 
doing  which  we  shall  follow  the  order  consonant  to  human  per- 
ception, as  being  for  that  reason  the  more  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. 

We  shall  begin,  therefore,  first  from  a  period  or  sentence,  that 
combination  in  speech  which  is  obvious  to  all ;  and  thence  pass, 
if  possible,  to  those  its  primary  parts,  which,  however  essential, 
are  only  obvious  to  a  few. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  different  species  of  sentences, 
who  is  there  so  ignorant,  as,  if  we  address  him  in  his  mother- 
tongue,  not  to  know  when  it  is  we  assert,  and  when  we  question ; 
when  it  is  we  command,  and  when  we  pray  or  wish  ? 

For  example,  when  we  read  in  Shakspeare,* 


The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

And  is  not  mored  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons ; 


or  in  Milton,' 


h 


0  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimhle  feet. 
Hasting  this  way ; 


it  is  obvious  that  these  are  assertive  sentences,  one  founded  upon 
judgment,  the  other  upon  sensation. 

When  the  witch  in  Macbeth  says  to  her  companions. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

this  it  is  evident  is  an  interrogative  sentence. 

that  are  by  nature  the  brightest  and  most  contented  to  advance  from  the  more  im- 

conspicuous  of  all  things.^*  Metaph.  1.  ii.  c  I.  perfect  and  complex,  to  the  more  simple  and 

See  also  L  viL  c.  4.  and  Ethic  Nicom.  L  L  perfect ;  fer  the  complex  subjects  are  more 

c.  4.  Ammonius,  reasoning  in  the  same  way,  familiar  to  us,  and  better  known.    Tbns, 

says,  very  pertinently  to  the  subject  of  this  therefore,  it  is,  that  even  a  child  knows 

treatise,  'Ayamrrhy  rp  iydpuitiyp  ^6<r€ty  ix  how  to  put  a  sentence  together,  and  say, 

TMy  &T€\taTtfmy  km  avwB^rwy  M  rd  ir  *  Socrates  walketh  ;^  but  how  to  resolve 

v\o6arfpa  koI  rcAciorcpa  trpoUvai'  rk  ykp  this  sentence  into  a  noun  and  verb,  and 

aw04ra  /ioAAoy  (nnrff$ri  rifxiyj  koI  yy»pifuL  these   again  into  syllables,  and  sylUblea 

Tcpa*  ofha  youv  Kcd  6  wcus  tlpou  fUy  X4-  into  letters  or  elements,  here  he  is  at  a 

Toy,  Kol  ciircZv,  ^Kpdrris  wtpnrarti,  oTSt'  loss.*^  Am.  in  Com.  de  Prsedic  p.  29. 

TovToy  9k  iLya\6(reu  cis  Syofjia  koI  ^^/lOy  k  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Kol  ravra  tis  avWafihs^  KiuctTya  tls  aroi-  *>  Paradise  Lost,  iv,  866. 
XCMS  ovJccTi ;  ^IJumau  nature  may  be  wcU 
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Wheu  Macbeth  says  to  ibe  gbost  of  Banquo, 

Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 

be  speaks  an  imperative  sentence,  founded  upon  tbe  passion  of 
hatred. 

When  Milton  says,  in  the  character  of  his  Allegro, 

Haste  thee,  nympK,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  yonthfiil  jollity, 

he,  too,  speaks  an  imperative  sentence,  though  founded  on  the 
passion,  not  of  hatred,  but  of  love. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  read  the 
following  address : 

And  chiefly  thou,  0  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer. 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart,  and  pore, 
Instnict  me,  for  thou  know^st 

this  is  not  to  be  called  an  imperative  sentence,  though  perhaps 
it  bear  tbe  same  form,  but  rather  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  it  is 
a  sentence  precative  or  optative. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say!  Are  sentences  to  be  quoted  in  this 
manner  without  ceasing ;  all  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
stamp  and  character?  Are  they  no  way  reducible  to  certain 
definite  classes  t  If  not,  they  can  be  no  objects  of  rational  com- 
prehension.    Let  us  however  try. 

It  is  a  phrase  often  applied  to  a  man,  when  speaking,  that  '^  he 
speaks  his  mind  ;'*^  as  much  as  to  say,  that  his  speech  or  discourse 
is  a  publishing  of  some  energy  or  motion  of  his  soul.  So  it,  in- 
deed, is  in  every  one  that  speaks,  excepting  alone  the  dissembler 
or  hypocrite ;  and  he,  too,  as  far  as  possible,  affects  the  appear- 
ance. 

Now  the  powers  of  the  soul  (over  and  above  the  mere  nu- 
tritiveO  may  be  included,  all  of  them,  in  those  of  perception,  and 
those  of  volition.  By  the  powers  of  perception,  I  mean  the 
senses  and  the  intellect ;  by  the  powers  of  volition,  I  mean,  in 
an  extended  sense,  not  only  the  will,  but  the  several  passions  and 
appetites ;  in  short,  all  that  moves  to  action,  whether  rational  or 
irrational. 

If,  then,  the  leading  powers  of  the  soul  be  these  two,  it  is 
plain  that  every  speech  or  sentence,  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  soul, 
must  of  course  respect  one  or  other  of  these. 

If  we  assert,  then  is  it  a  sentence  which  respects  the  powers 
of  perception.  For  what,  indeed,  is  to  assert,  if  we  consider  the 
examples  above  alleged,  but  to  publish  some  perception  either 
of  the  senses  or  the  intellect? 

Again,  if  we  interrogate,  if  we  command,  if  we  pray,  or  if 
we  wish,  (which,  in  tenns  of  art,  is  to  speak  sentences   in- 
terrogative, imperative,  precative,  or  optative,)  what  do  we  but 
publish  so  many  different  volitions  ?  For  who  is  it  that  questions  ? 
*  Vid.  Aristot  de  An.  iL  4. 
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he  that  has  a  desire  to  be  infonned.  Who  is  it  that  oommands! 
he  that  has  a  will,  which  he  would  have  obeyed.  What  are 
those  beings  who  either  wish  or  pray!  those  who  feel  certain 
wants,  either  for  themselves  or  others. 

If,  then,  the  souFs  leading  powers  be  the  two  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  be  true  that  all  speech  is  a  publication  of  these 
powers,  it  will  follow  that  every  sentence  will  be  either  a 
sentence  of  assertion,  or  a  sentence  of  volition.  And  thus,  by 
referring  all  of  them  to  one  of  these  two  classes,  have  we  found 
an  expedient  to  reduce  their  infinitude.*^ 

The  extensions  of  speech  are  quite  indefinite,  as  may  be  seen 
if  we  compare  the  uSneid  to  an  Epigram  of  Martial.  But  the 
longest  extension  with  which  grammar  has  to  do,  is  the  exten- 
sion here  considered,  that  is  to  say,  a  sentence.  The  ^eater 
extensions  (such  as  syllogisms,  paragraphs,  sections,  and  com- 
plete works)  belong  not  to  grammar,  but  to  arts  of  higher 
order;  not  to  mention  that  all  of  them  are  but  sentences 
repeated. 

^ow  a  sentence^  may  be  sketched  in  the  following  description : 
^'a  compound  quantity  of  sound  significant,  of  which  certain 
parts  are  themselves  also  significant."" 

Thus  when  I  say  ^^  the  sun  shineth,""  not  only  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  sound  has  a  meaning,  but  certain  parts  also,  such  as 
"8un""and"8hineth;" 

^  *Fiit4w  ohf  Jti  rif*  in/xfit  r^t  hyurri- 

TMc^  riks  a  (ctruckSf  riis  koX  6p€ieTuciu 
Kryofkhfor  {^ff^t  h\  yvmrrrnks^  iikw,  icalBt 
4r  yof^iaieofMw  hcturrow  r^  lrri»r,  tiUp 
wovp,  itd^ouxy,  96^aM,  ipareurlaM  Kid  niUrOff 
erip"  dp«miccb  tL  leaJBt  hs  6p€y6fA9$a  rmw 
&7at0«y,  ^  r«r  wr»v,  ^  rSv  9oKo6mtPf 
ofor  fioiKiifftp  X^yw,  xpoctipt^oft  Bwfthw,  teat 
ivt9vfiUaf)  ra  yukv  rmaaa  «{8i}  rov  XJygv 
(rd  TtipeL  rhy  kvo^turrucoy)  i,ith  rStP  6p€K- 
racmr  9vpdfir9tw  vpo4pxovrai  r^t  ^x^'> 

-rphs  trtpop  iiroT9tPo/i4tniis  (r^  avfifidX- 
XctrOoi  9oKo^yra  Tpihs  rh  rvx^^  ^s 
ip4^4ms)  Kcd  iiroi  \Syop  irop'  ainov  (rrro^ 
&fis^  Kmunp  M  rov  murfiaruav  koX  ipm- 
TJifiarucov  KoXaviUvov  A^ov,  ^  vpStyiia^ 
icol  cl  irpayfia,  Ijroi  ainov  iKtiPov  rvxciy 
i^ufi4vris,  Tp6s  tp  6  \<fyof,  i<rmp  M  rod 

TcU^t,  1j  ifs  weipk  KptfrropoSf  &s  M  r^s 
9^X19^  ^  &s  tapk  x^^P^^^^i  ^f  4t\  rov  kv- 
pl»$  ica\wfA4rrfs  wpoffrd^tws'^  ft6pop  9^  rh 
i,TO<^arruehp  M>  r&p  yrwrruc&p,  Kcd  Hari 
rovro  i^ayytXriiehp  riys  ytPOfUpris  ip  ii/up 
yy^^vs  r&y  Tpayfjuirwp  oXi^Odf,  ^  ^cuvo- 
fihwsy  9ih  mX  ul6pop  rovro  99Krut6p  iorvy 
dXifOe^  ^  if'codovs,  rSiv  tk  lUA«r  oht^. 
The  meaning  of  the  abore  passage  being 
implied  in  the  text,  we  take  its  translation 
from    the   Latin    interpreter.     Diceadom 


igitnr  6it,  eom  anima  noata  di^fiocm  po- 
testatem  habeat,  cognitionia,  et  Titos,  ^uas 
ettam  appetitionis  ac  cupiditatis  appdlatur, 
qnsB  vero  cognitionis  est,  vis  est,  qoa  res 
singnlas  oognoacimiia,  nt  mens,  cogitatia, 
opinio,  phantasia,  sensns:  appetitos  vero 
fiicnltas  est,  qua  bona,  vel  quae  sunt,  Tel 
qnsB  Tidentnr,  concnpiscimos,  nt  sunt  to- 
lontas,  oonsilinm,  ira,  cupiditas:  qnataor 
oiationis  species,  prseter  enundantem,  a 
partibus  animi  pronciscontur,  quae  concn- 
piscnnt ;  non  cnm  animus  ipse  per  se  agit, 
sed  cnm  ad  alimn  se  conTertit,  qui  d  ad 
consequendnm  id,  qood  cupit,  conduoera 
posse  Tideatur;  atque  etiam  Tel  rationem 
ab  eo  exqnirit,  ut  in  oratione,  qnam  per- 
cnnctantem,  ant  inteirogantem  Tocant ;  Tel 
rem:  sique  rem,  Tel  cum  ipsnm  consequi 
cupit,  qnicum  loquitur,  ut  in  optante  ora- 
tione, Tel  aliquam  ejus  actionem :  atque  in 
hae,  Tel  nt  a  praestantiore,  nt  in  depreca- 
tione  ;  Tel  ut  ab  inferiore,  ut  In  eo,  qui  pro- 
prie  jumH$  nominatur.  SoU  autem  enun- 
cians  a  cognoscendi  facultate  profidscitur: 
hsecqne  nunciat  remm  ooffnitioaem,  quae  in 
nobis  est,  aut  Teram,  aut  simnlatam.  Itaque 
hfec  sola  Terum  Calsumque  capit:  prseterea 
Tero  nulla.  Ammon.  in  Libr.  de  Inl 
tatione. 

f  s  4pia  fi4pri  KW  airk  arifuUpti  ri.    Arist. 
Poet  c  20.    See  also  Dc  Interpret  c.  4. 


Interpre- 
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Bnt  what  shall  we  say !  Have  these  parts  again  other  parts, 
which  are  in  like  manner  significant,  and  so  may  the  progress  be 
pnrsued  to  infinite  ?  Can  we  suppose  all  meaning,  like  body,  to 
be  divisible,  and  to  include  within  itself  other  meanings  without 
end  ?  If  this  be  absurd,  then  must  we  necessarily  admit  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sound  significant,  of  which  no  part  is 
of  itself  significant.  And  this  is  what  we  call  the  proper 
character  of  a  word."*  For  thus,  though  the  words  sun  and 
shinetA  have  each  a  meaning,  vet  is  there  certainly  no  meaning 
in  any  of  their  parts,  neither  m  the  syllables  of  the  one,  nor  in 
the  letters  of  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  all  speech,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  every 
whole,  every  section,  every  paragraph,  every  sentence,  imply  a 
certain  meaning,  divisible  mto  other  meanings,  but  words  imply 
a  meaning  whidbi  is  not  so  divisible ;  it  follows  that  words  will 
be  the  smallest  parts  of  speech,  inasmuch  as  nothing  less  has 
any  meaning  at  dl. 

To  know,  therefore,  the  species  of  words,  must  needs  contri- 
bute to  the  knowledge  of  speech,  as  it  implies  a  knowledge  of 
its  minutest  parts. 

This,  therefore,  must  become  our  next  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


CONCERNING  TH£  SPECIES  OF  WORDS,  THR  SMALLEST  PARTS  OF  SPERCH. 

Let  us  first  search  for  the  species  of  words  among  those  parts 
of  speech  commonly  received  by  granmiarians.  For  example,  in 
one  of  the  passages  above  cited. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 

And  is  not  mov^d  with  concord  of  sweet  aGiuids, 

Is  fit  for  treasons. 

Here  the  word  the  is  an  article ;  many  no,  mtunc^  concord^  stoeei, 
soundsy  jUy  treasons^  are  all  nouns,  some  substantive  and  some 
adjective ;  tiat  and  himself  are  pronouns ;  hath  and  is  are  verbs ; 
fiMvedy  a  participle;  not,  an  adverb;  a/nd,  a  conjunction;  f9t, 
mtk,  and  for,  are  prepositions.     In  one  sentence  we   have  all 

*  ^m^M  tniiuaniM^y — {f  ii^s  Miv  4<ni  ideo  dictum  est,  nequis  conetor  Tires  in  doas 

KoB*  alnh  ayifuurrucip.     De  Poetic,  c.  20.  partes  dividere,  hoc  est,  in  yi  et  res ;  non 

De  Interpret  c.  2  and  3.     Priscian^s  defi-  enim  ad  totum  intelligendnm  hsec  fit  divisio. 

nitioa  of  a  word  (lib.  ii.)  is  as  follows :  To  Priseian  we  may  aidd  Theodore  Oasa : — 

pietio  est  pars  minima  orationis  constrvctse,  A/|(r  Siy  M-^ptn  ixAxtrnv  itark  ff^rm^tp 

id  est,  in  ordine  compositae.    Pars  autem,  X^yov.    Introd.  Oram.  L  ir.   Plato  shewed 

quantom  ad  totum  intelligenduni,  id  est,  them  this  characteristic  of  a  word.    See 

ad  totius  sensof  inteUectura.    Hoc  autem  Cratylus,  p.  385.  edit  Scrr. 
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those  parts  of  speech  which  the  Greek  grammarians  are  found 
to  acknowledge.  The  Latins  only  differ  in  having  no  article, 
and  in  separating  the  interjection,  as  a  part  of  itself,  which  the 
Greeks  include  among  the  species  of  adverbs. 

What  then  shall  we  determine!  why  are  there  not  more 
species  of  words  ?  why  so  many  ?  or  if  neither  more  nor  fewer, 
why  these  and  not  others  ? 

To  resolve,  if  possible,  these  several  queries,  let  us  examine 
any  sentence  that  comes  in  our  way,  and  see  what  differences^ 
we  can  discover  in  its  parts.     For  example,  the  same  sentence 
above. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music,  &c. 

One  difference  soon  occurs,  that  some  words  are  variable,  and 
others  invariable.  Thus  the  word  man  may  be  varied  into 
man's  and  men;  hath^  into  have^  hasU  had^  &c.  Sfceet  into 
sweeter  and  sweetest ;  fit  into  fitter  and  fittest.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  words  the^  in^  andy  and  some  others,  remain  as  they 
are,  and  cannot  be  altered. 

And  yet  it  may  be  questioned,  how  far  this  difference  is 
essential.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  variations  which  can 
be  hardly  called  necessary,  because  only  some  languages  have 
them,  and  others  have  them  not.  Thus  the  Greeks  have  the 
dual  variation,  which  is  unknown  both  to  the  modems  and  to 
the  ancient  Latins.  Thus  the  Greeks  and  Latins  vary  their 
adjectives  by  the  triple  variation  of  gender,  case,  and  number ; 
whereas  the  English  never  vary  them  in  any  of  those  ways,  but 
through  all  kinds  of  concord  preserve  them  still  the  same. 
Nay,  even  those  very  variations,  which  appear  most  necessary, 
may  have  their  places  supplied  by  other  methods;  some  by 
auxiliars,  as  when  for  Bruti^  or  BrutOy  we  say  "  of  Brutus,*^  "  to 
Brutus  ;'^  some  by  mere  position,  as  when  for  Brutum  amavU 
CassitiSy  we  say,  "  Cassius  loved  Brutus.*"  For  here  the  accusative, 
which  in  Latin  is  known  any  where  from  its  variation,  is  in 
English  only  known  from  its  position  or  place. 

If,  then,  the  distinction  of  variable  and  invariable  will  not 
answer  our  purpose,  let  us  look  further,  for  some  other  more 
essential. 

Suppose,  then,  we  should  dissolve  the  sentence  above  cited, 
and  view  its  several  parts  as  they  stand  separate  and  detached. 
Some,  it  is  plain,  still  preserve  a  meaning,  (such  as  man,  mttsiCy 
stoeety  &c.)  others,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  lose  it,  (such  as 
andy  they  toithy  &c.)  Not  that  these  last  have  no  meaning  at 
all,  but  in  fact  they  never  have  it,  but  when  in  company  or 
associated. 

Now  it  should  seem  that  this  distinction,  if  any,  was  essentiaL 
For  all  words  are  significant,  or  else  they  would  not  be  words ; 
and  if  every  thing  not  absolute  is  of  course  relative,  then  will 
all  words  be  significant  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 
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With  respect,  therefore,  to  this  distinction,  the  first  sort 
of  words  may  be  called  significant  by  themselves ;  the  latter 
may  be  called  significant  by  relation ;  or  if  we  like  it  better,  the 
fiist  sort  may  be  called  principals,  the  latter  accessories.  The 
first  are  like  those  stones  in  the  basis  of  an  arch,  which  are  able 
to  support  themselves,  even  when  the  arch  is  destroyed ;  the 
latter  are  like  those  stones  in  its  summit  or  curve,  which  can  no 
longer  stand,  than  while  the  whole  subsists." 

This  distinction  being  admitted,  we  thus  pursue  our  specu- 
lations. All  things  whatever  either  exist  as  the  energies  or 
affections  of  some  other  thing,  or  without  being  the  energies  or 
affections  of  some  other  thing.  If  they  exist  as  the  energies  or 
affections  of  something  else,  then  are  they  called  attrihates. 
Thus  to  think  is  the  attribute  of  a  man;  to  be  white^  of  a 
swan  ;  to  /y,  of  an  eagle ;  to  he  four-footed^  of  a  horse.  If  they 
exist  not  after  this  manner,  then  are  they  called  substances.^ 
Thus  man^  stoan^  ectgle,  and  Aorse^  are  none  of  them  attributes, 
but  all  substances,  because  however  they  may  exist  in  time  and 
place,  yet  neither  of  these,  nor  of  any  thing  else,  do  they  exist 
as  energies  or  affections. 

And  thus  all  things  whatsoever,  being  either  substances  or 
attributeSjP  it  follows  of  course  that  all  words  which  are  signi- 
ficant as  principals,  must  needs  be  significant  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  If  they  are  significant  of  substances,  they  are 
called  mb$tanthes ;  if  of  attributes,  they  are  called  attributives. 
So  that  all  words  whatever,  significant  as  principals,  are  either 
substantives  or  attributives. 

Again,  as  to  words,  which  are  only  significant  as  accessories. 


■■  ApoUonias  of  Alexandria  (one  of  the 
acatost  aathora  that  ever  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ffnunmar)  illustrates  the  different 
power  of  words,  by  the  different  power  of 
letters.  "Eti,  tv  rpiwov  r&w  arotx^UfV  tA 
fUr  iari  ^w^tvra,  t  «ral  Koff  kaxna  ^v^v 
ibroTcXc?  rk  ik  tr&fKf>cfwa,  Sirtp  &»€V  r&p 

r\nf  aJtnhv  rp6wov  iffrly  hnyorjaai  no*  Vl 
TMT  \4^€9nf,  ai  fikv  yitp  ahriav,  Tp6wo¥  tuf^ 
rm¥  ^wri4vrw,  ^ai  tlffi'  KoBdxtp  irl 
T«r  inifuh'oty^  hvojuirtiv^  iunwyvfu&p,  hri^ 
fimutrtnf — a/  8^,  &<nrtp€l  ffif^Awva^  iyor 
/Uyawri  rd  <l>ai^tyra^  oh  ivvafi^va,  jtot* 
SSieuf  ^d  tlvtu — KoBdTtp  M  7&p  xpoB^^ 
4rc«#r,  r&v  ipOpvw,  rS»y  wpZifftutv  rd  ydp 
roidvra  ktl  t»v  fiopittv  cvffirmiidvu.  **  In 
the  same  manner,  as  of  the  elements  or 
letters,  some  are  vowels,  which  of  them- 
selves complete  a  sound  ;  others  are  con- 
sonants, which,  without  the  help  of  vowels, 
have  no  express  vocality ;  so  likewise  may 
we  conceive  as  to  the  nature  of  words. 
Seme  of  them,  like  vowds,  are  of  themselves 
expressive,  as  is  the  case  of  verbs,  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  adverbs;  others,  like  con- 


sonants, wait  for  their  vowels,  being  unable 
to  become  expressive  by  their  own  proper  * 
strength,  as  is  the  case  of  prepositions, 
articles,  and  conjunctions ;  for  these  parts 
of  speech  are  always  consignificant,  that 
is,  are  only  significant  when  associated  to 
something  else."  Apollon.  de  Syntaxi,  1.  i. 
c.  3.  Itaque  quibusdaro  pliilosophis  placuit 
nomen  et  verbum  solas  esse  partes  ora- 
tionis ;  csetera  vcro,  adminicula  vel  junctu- 
ras  earum:  quomodo  navium  partes  sunt 
tabulae  et  trabes,  caetera  autem  (id  est,  cera, 
stuppa,  et  clavi  et  similia)  vincula  et  conglu- 
tinationes  partium  navis  (hoc  est,  tabulanim 
et  trabium)  non  partes  navis  dicuntur. 
Prise.  1.  xi.  913. 

°  Thus  Aristotle:  Nt/v  fi\v  olv  riirw 
tXpfiraiy  ri  nor''  iffrU  ^  oivla,  Ihi  rh  fill 
KoB*  6woictifi4ifov,  aXXd  KoJf  oh  rd  &\Aa. 
Mctaph.  Z.  7.  p.  106.  edit  Sylb. 

P  This  division  of  things  mto  substance 
and  attribute  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
by  philosophers  of  all  sects  and  ages.  See 
Categor.  c  2.  Mctaphys.  1.  vii.  c.  1.  De 
Coelo,  L  iii,  c.  1, 
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they  acquire  a  gigmfieatioii  either  from  being  aaiociated  to  one 
word,  or  else  to  many.  If  to  one  word  alone,  then,  as  they 
can  do  no  more  than  in  some  manner  define  or  determine, 
they  may  ju^ly  for  that  reason  be  called  definiUf^es.  If  4o 
many  words  at  once,  then,  as  they  serre  to  no  other  purpose 
than  to  connect,  they  are  called  for  that  reason  by  the  name  of 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  words  whatever  are  either  principals 
or  accessories;  or  under  other  names,  either  significant  m>m 
themselves,  or  significant  by  relation.  If  significant  from  them* 
selves,  they  are  either  substantives  or  attributives ;  if  ngnificant 
by  relation,  they  are  either  definitives  or  connectives*  So  that 
under  one  of  these  four  sqpecies,  substantives,  attributives,  defini- 
tives, and  connectives,  are  all  words,  however  different,  in  a 
manner  included. 

If  any  of  these  names  seem  new  and  unusual,  we  may  in- 
troduce others  more  usual,  b  v  calling  the  substantives,  nowM ; 
the  attributives,  'oerhi;  ih^  definitives,  articles;  and  the  con* 
nectives,  eov^ttnetions. 

Should  it  be  asked,  what  then  becomes  of  pronouns,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  and  intenections !  the  answer  is,  either  they  must 
be  found  included  within  the  species  above  mentioned,  or  else 
must  be  admitted  for  so  many  species  by  themselves. 

There  were  various  opinions  in  ancient  days,  as  to  the 
number  of  these  parts,  or  dements  of  speech. 

Plato,  in  his  Sophist,"*  mentions  only  two,  the  noun  and  the 
verb.  Aristotle  mentions  no  more,  where  he  treats  of  preposi- 
tions.*^  Not  that  those  acute  philosophers  were  ignorant  of  the 
other  parts,  but  they  spoke  with  reference  to  loffic  or  dialectic,* 
considering  the  ess^ice  of  speech  as  ocmtained  in  these  two, 
because  these  alone  combined  make  a  perfect  assertive  sentence, 
which  none  of  the  rest  without  them  are  able  to  effect.  Hence, 
therefore,  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  of  Poetry,^  (where  he  was  to 
lay  down  the  elements  of  a  more  variegated  speech,)  adds  the 
article  and  coniunction  to  the  noun  and  v^b^  .^d  8o>adopts  the 
same  parts  with  those  established  in  this  treatise.   To  Aristotle's 

4  Vol  i  pw  261.  edit.  Ser.  Bimplid  enimtiatiTa  omtioiie,  qiUB  Kilieet 

'  De  Inteipc:  a  2,  8.  kajnsmodi  est,  ut  jimetiB  tantma  Terbit  et 

*  Partes  igitar  entionis  sont  secandmn  nomimbas  Gompoiiatiir.-~Qiiare  sapetftnan 

dialecticos  -dose,  Bomen  et  Yeibom  ;  quia  est  qnsoceie,  cor  alias  qiioqiie,c[iBB  -fidsntv 

hsd  solas  etiam  per  se  conjonctae  plenam  fik-  oratioius  partes,  non  proposnerit,  qui  noB 

ciunt  oiatioiiem ;  alias  astern  partes  ovy-  totius  simpliciter  orttioiiis,  sed  taatun  mm- 

ismnrtofikiuKra^  hoe  est,  eonsignificantia  ap-  pliok  omtioius  institait  elementa  partirL 

peUabont.     Priseian.  L  iL  p.  674.  edit  Boetias  in   Libc  de  Inteipietait  p.  295L 

Putschii.    Existit  liic  qnsedam  qiisBStio,  cwr  ApoUomvs,  firam  &e  abore  principles,  sle* 

duo  tantam,  noBien  et  yerbum,  se  (Aristo-  guitlj  calls  the  noun  and  veriv  rii  4H^*fX^ 

teles  Bc.)  determinare  promittat,  com  plnies  rtera  lUpm  rdv  xJyon,  **  tiie  nost  auiiaated 

partes  orati(»iis  esse  Tideantor.  Qiubiis  hoc  parts  of  speech.**    De  Syntaxi,  L  L  c  S> 

dicendom  est,  tantom  Aristotdera  hoc  Hbro  p.  24.   Sm  also  Plntardk  QnsBSt.  PhtaH. 

diffinisse,  quantum  illi  ad  id,  quod  institu-  p.  1009. 
erat  tiactare,  soffecit    Tractat  namque  de        >  Poet  cap.  20. 
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Besicles  number,  another  characteristic,  visible  in  substances, 
is  that  of  sex.  Every  substance  is  either  male  or  female ;  or 
both  male  and  female ;  or  neither  one  nor  the  other.  So  that 
with  respect  to  sexes  and  their  negation,  all  substances  con- 
ceivable are  comprehended  under  this  fourfold  consideration. 

Now  the  existence  of  Hermaphrodites  being  rare,  if  not 
doubtAil ;  hence  language,  only  regarding  those  distinctions 
which  are  more  obvious,  considers  words  denoting  substances  to 
be  either  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter.*^ 

As  to  our  own  species,  and  all  those  animal  species  which 
have  reference  to  common  life,  or  of  which  the  male  and  the 
female,  by  their  size,  form,  colour,  &c.  are  eminently  distin- 
guished, most  languages  have  different  substantives  to  denote 
the  male  and  the  female.  But  as  to  those  animal  species  which 
either  less  frequently  occur,  or  of  which  one  sex  is  less  apparently 
distinguished  from  the  other,  in  these  a  single  substantive  com- 
monly serves  for  both  sexes. 

In  the  English  tongue  it  seems  a  general  rule,**  (except  only 
when  infringed  by  a  figure  of  speech,)  that  no  substantive  is 
masculine,  but  what  denotes  a  male  animal  substance;  none 
feminine,  but  what  denotes  a  female  animal  substance ;  and 
that  where  the  substance  has  no  sex,  the  substantive  is  always 
neuter. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  many  of  the  modern 
tongues.  These  all  of  them  have  words,  some  masculine,  some 
femmine,  (and  those,  too,  in  great  multitudes,)  which  have  re- 
ference to  substances  where  sex  never  had  existence.  To  give 
one  instance  for  many.  Mind  is  surely  neither  male  nor  female, 
yet  is  1/01)9,  in  Qreek,  masculine,  and  mens^  in  Latin,  feminine. 

In  some  words,  these  distinctions  seem  owing  to  nothing  else 
than  to  the  mere  casual  structure  of  the  word  itself:  it  is  of 
such  a  gender,  from  having  such  a  termination,  or  from  belonging 
perhaps  to  such  a  declension.  In  others  we  may  imagine  a 
a  more  subtle  kind  of  reasoning,  a  reasoning  which  discerns, 

kind  of  common  appellatire,  to  denote  all        ^  After  this  manner   they  are  distin- 
thoee  who  had  pretensiona  to  merit  in  the    guished  by  Aristotle :    Tdv  6vofidr»y  rci 


way.    That  every  great  critic  was  ft^p  i^tva^  rci  8)  9^Aca,  tA  9h  /i«ra|^. 

called  an  Aristarchoa ;  every  great  warrior.  Poet  cap.  21.    Protagoras,  before  him,  had 

an  Alexander;  every  great  beauty,  a  Helen,  established   the    same   distinction,  calling 

&c  them  &^^«va,  $^\ta,  irol  (TKt^.    Aristot. 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgmmt !  vea,  a  Daniel^  Rhet  I  iii.  c.  5.    Where  mark  what  were 

cries  Shylock  in  the  play,  when  he  would  afterwards  called  oMrrcpa,  or  ^  neuters,^ 

express  Uie  wisdom  of  the  yoong  lawyer.  were  by  these  called  rd  iivra^b  koX  ffKtvri. 
So  Martial  in  that  well  known  verse,  *  Nam  qoicqnid  per  naturam  sexui  non 

StMi  MmMuUttj  non  deermti,  Flacee^  Ma-  adsignatur,  neutmm  haberi  oporterct,  sed 

id  ars,  &c    Consent  apud  Putsch,  p.  2023, 


So  Lndlius,  2024. 

idyiKtwQi    vfumlety    MttuB   omne$^    asperi        The  whole  passage,  from  Genera  homi« 
AtkonM,  num,  qusB   nntumlia    sunt,  &c.   is  worth 

«^oi^a^9orrct,^AfVfcaX/«rcf.  Lucian.  in     perusing. 
Timon.  vol  i  p.  108. 
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even  in  things  without  eex,  a  distant  analogy  to  that  great  na- 
tnral  distinction,  which  (according  to  Milton)  animates  thm 
world.* 

In  this  view,  we  may  conceive  such  substantives  to  have  been 
considered  as  masculine,  which  were  ^  conspicuous  for  the  at* 
tributes  of  imparting  or  communicating ;  or  whidi  were  by  na- 
ture active,  strong,  and  efficacious,  and  that  indiscriminately, 
whether  to  good  or  to  ill;  or  which  had  claim  to  eminence^ 
either  laudable  or  otherwise.*" 

The  feminine,  on  the  contrary,  were  ^^such  as  were  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  either  of  receiving,  of  oontaininff,  or  of  pro- 
ducing and  bringing  forth ;  or  whidi  had  more  of  the  passive  in 
their  nature  than  of  the  active ;  or  which  were  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful and  amiable ;  or  which  had  respect  to  such  excesses  as 
were  rather  feminine  than  masculine.^ 

Upon  these  principles  the  two  greater  luminaries  were  con- 
sidered, one  as  masculine,  the  other  as  feminine ;  the  sun  ('HXio^ 
*'Sor')  as  masculine,  from  communicating  light,  which  was  na- 
tive and  original,  as  well  as  from  the  vigcwous  warmth  and  effi- 
cacy of  his  rays ;  the  moon  (SeXrjyijy  ^  Luna^)  as  feminine,  from 
being  the  receptacle  only  of  another^s  light,  and  from  eUning 
with  rays  more  delicate  and  soft. 

Thus  Milton  : 

First  in  hit  east  the  ^ofrious  lamp  was  seen^ 
R^nt  of  day,  and  &  tli^  horixon  round 
Inveated  with  bright  rays ;  iocvnd  to  run 
Hia  longitude  thro'  heav^^s  high  road :  the  gray- 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  kim  dancM, 
Shedding  sweet  influence.    Less  bright  the  nioon 
But  opposite,  in  leyell^d  west  was  set, 
His  mirror,  with  full  fiice  borrowing  her  light 
From  him ;  for  other  light  the  needed  none.  Par.  Lost,  vii  370. 

By  Virgil  they  were  considered  as  brother  and  sister,  which 
still  preserves  the  same  distinction : 

Nae/rttfm  radiis  obnoxia  razgere  luaa.  Ctooig.  L  396. 

The  sky  or  ether  is  in  Greek  and  Latin  masculine,  as  being 
the  source  of  those  showers  which  impregnate  the  earth.  The 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  is  universally  feminine,  from  being  the 
grand  receiver,  the  grand  container,  but  above  all  from  being 
the  mother  (either  mediately  or  immediately)  of  every  sublunary 
substance,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.' 

Thus  Virgil: 

Tum  Patm'  omnipotens  fsBenndis  imbribus  wAer 

Co^ugit  in  gremium  UsUb  descendit,  et  omnes 

Magnus  alit  magno  commiztus  corpora  foetus.  Geoig.  iL  325. 

•  Mr.  Linnaeus,  the  celebrated  botanist,    it  the  basis  of  his  botanic  mediod. 
has  tiaced  the  distinction  of  sexes  through-        '  Senec»  Nat  Qwest,  iil  14. 
out  the  whole  vegetable  world,  and  ronde 
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Thns  Shakspeare : 

Common  moiher^^  thou 
WKofte  womb  nmnwtHnraMe,  and  iniiiiite  fareait 
Teems  aad  feeds  aU.  Tim.  of  Athens. 

SoMiHon: 

Wbfttever  Mrth,  all-4)earinff  TnoAer,  yields.  Par.  Lost  b.  t. 

So  Virgil: 

Non  jam  mater  alit  TeUns,  viresque  ministrat^  Mn,  xi.  71. 

AmoDg  artificial  substances,  the  ship  (x/av9,  '^navis'*^)  is  feminine, 
as  being  so  eminently  a  receiver  and  eont^ner  of  various  things, 
of  men,  arms,  provisions,  goods,  &c.  Hence  sailors,  speaking  of 
their  vessel,  say  always,  ^^she  rides  at  anchor,^'  ^^she  is  under 
sail.'' 

A  city  (7ro\t9,  "civitas'')  and  a  country  (iraTpi^y  "patria'') 
are  feminine  also,  by  being  (like  the  ship)  containers  and  re- 
ceivers; and  further  by  being,  as  it  were,  the  mothers  and  nurses 
of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

Thus  Virgil: 

Salro,  magma  paangfu  frngom,  Satimia  TeUn^ 

Moffna  Tinun.  Qeoig.  iL  173. 

So,  in  that  heroic  epigram  on  those  brave  Greeks  who  fell  at 
C!h»ronea: 

^Afiara, 

^Their  pariiit  eovntry  in  hor  boBom  holds 
Their  wearied  bodies."' 

So  Milton : 

The  cityiy  vhioh  tho«  seest,  mo  other  deem 

Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  ^ueen  of  the  earth.      Par.  Reg.  b.  ir. 

As  to  the  ocean,  though  irom  its  being  the  receiver  of  all  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  container  and  productress  of  so  many  vegetables 
and  animals,  it  might  justly  have  been  made  (like  the  earth) 
feminine ;  yet  its  deep  voice  and  boisterous  nature  have,  in  spite 
of  these  reasons,  prevailed  to  make  It  male.  Indeed,  the  very 
sound  of  Homer^s 

M4ya<rB4ros  'Aircoroib, 

would  si^^gest  to  a  hearer,  even  ignorant  of  its  meaning,  that 
the  subject  was  incompatible  with  ^male  delicaq^  and  softness. 
Time,  (xp^^^^^j)  ii^om  his  mighty  efficacy  upon  every  thing 
around  us,  is  by  the  Greeks  and  English  justly  considered  as 
masculine.  Thus  in  that  elegant  distich,  spoken  by  a  decrepit 
old  man: 

f  lUfi/A^repTif  x^^P«*  GrsBc.  Anth.  p.  281.    p§^vau    Arist  de  Gcner.  Anim.  i.  c  2. 

^  Ai^  Koi  iy  T^  i\^  r^y  yiis  ^icriv,  &s        *  Bemost  in  Orat  de  Corona. 
ihfiiit  temi  farrdpa  yo/d(oxMrar  ovpanhy  Bh        ^  *&   Xp^t^  icajnoUty  (hnftrSop  myerl- 
kiX  iiXSoVf  imU  cf  ri  r«y  AXXmf  r&v  roaoC-    ffKow§  AeufWM,    Oraic  Anth.  p.  290. 
rmy,  &t  ytp^trrus  itaX  wwripas  icpiHrarph        '  Stob.  Ed.  p.  591. 
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'<  Me  Hme  hath  bent,  that  sorry  artist,  he 

That  surely  makes,  whatever  he  handles,  worse.** 

So,  too,  Shakspeare,  speakiog  likewise  of  time : 

Orl.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows.  As  yoa  Uke  it. 

The  Greek  Odvaro^:  or  atSrj*;^  and  the  English  deaths  seem,  from 
the  same  irresistible  power,  to  haye  been  considered  as  masculine. 
Even  the  vulgfar  with  us  are  so  accustomed  to  this  notion,  that 
a  female  death  they  would  treat  as  ridiculous."* 

Take  a  few  examples  of  the  masculine  death. 

Callimachus,  upon  the  elegies  of  his  fiiend  Ueraclitus : 

At  9h  real  (^vety  d^oi^cs  §<ny  6  ledafrwv 
'AfywJucrrip  &fSi7S  olfK  4itl  x^H^  /SoAcZ 

**  Yet  thy  sweet  warbling  strains 
Still  live  immortal,  nor  on  them  shall  death 
His  hand  e'er  lay,  tho'  cavager  of  all." 

In  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  SdvaTo<:^  or  "Death,''  is  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  drama :  the  beginning  of  the  play  is  made  up  of 
dialogue  between  him  and  Apollo ;  and  toward  its  end  there  is 
a  fight  between  him  and  Hercules,  in  which  Hercules  is  con- 
queror, and  rescues  Alcestis  from  his  hands. 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  sle^  and  death  are  made  brothers 
by  Homer.  It  was  to  this  old  Ghorgias  elegantly  alluded,  when, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  life,  he  lay  slumbering  on  his  death- 
bed. A  friend  asked  him,  "  How  he  did  T  "  Sleep  (replied  the  old 
man)  is  just  upon  delivering  me  over  to  the  care  of  his  brotherJ*^ 

Thus  Shakspeare,  speaking  of  life : 

Merely  ihon  art  Death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  mn'st  towards  him  still.  Jdeaiy  for  Mens. 

So  Milton : 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans;  Despair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  firom  couch  to  couch : 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

Shook ;  but  delayed  to  strike.  Par.  Lost,  zi  48d.  ^ 

The  Supreme  Being  (God,  6e^9,  Deus,  Dieu,  &c.)  is  in  all 
languages  masculine,  inasmuch  as  the  masculine  sex  is  the  supe- 
rior and  more  excellent ;  and  as  he  is  the  Creator  of  all,  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  meet  with 
such  words  as  To  IIp&Tov^  To  Geiov^  Numetiy  Ddty^  (which 
last  we  English  join  to  a  neuter,  saying  Deity  itself;)  sometimes, 

™  Well,  therefore,  did  Milton,  in  his  °  "H^ij  fit  6  tiwpos  Apxercu  mpatcarari- 

Paradise  Lost,  not  only  adopt  death  as  a  BtoBai  r'  *A8cX^.    Stob.  EcL  p.  600. 

person,  but  consider  him  as  masculine :  in  ^  Suppose  in  any  one  of  these  examines 

whicb  he  was  so  far  firom  introducing  a  we  in^odnce  a  female  death ;  suppose  we 

phantom  of  his  own,  or  from  giving  it  a  read, 

gender  not  supported  by  custom,  that  per-  And  over  thetn  tritm^jhant  Death  her  doH 

haps  he  had  as  much  the  sanction  of  na-  Shook,  &c. 

tional  opinion  for  his  masculine  death,  as  What  a  fiilling  off!     How  are  the  nerves 

the  ancient  poets  had  for  many  of  their  and  strength  of  the  whole  sentiment  weak^ 

deities.  ened ! 
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I  say,  we  meet  with  these  neuters.  The  reason  in  these  in- 
stances seems  to  be,  that  as  God  is  prior  to  all  things,  both  in 
dignity  and  in  time,  this  priority  is  better  characterized  and 
expressed  by  a  negation,  than  by  any  of  those  distinctions  which 
are  co-ordinate  with  some  opposite;  as  male,  for  example,  is 
co-ordinate  with  female,  right  with  left,  &c.  &c.  ^ 

Virtue  {aperi),  virtus)  as  well  as  most  of  its  species,  are  all 
feminine,  perhaps  from  their  beauty  and  amiable  appearance, 
which  are  not  without  effect  even  upon  the  most  reprobate  and 
corrupt. 

AbaflhM  the  devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovelj ;  saw,  and  pinM 
His  loss.  Par.  Lost,  It.  846. 

This  being  allowed,  vice  (jcaicla)  becomes  feminine  of  course, 
as  being,  in  the  avarocx^^  or  "  co-ordination  of  things,''  virtue's 
natural  opposite.  ** 

The  fancies,  caprices,  and  fickle  changes  of  fortune  would 
appear  but  awkwardly  under  a  character  that  was  male :  but 
taken  together,  they  make  a  very  natural  female ;  which  has  no 
small  resemblance  to  the  coquette  of  a  modem  comedy,  bestow- 
ing, withdrawing,  and  shifting  her  favours,  as  different  beaus 
succeed  to  her  good  graces. 

Tnmsmatat  incertos  honores, 

Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  henigna.  Hor. 

Why  the  furies  were  made  female  is  not  so  easy  to  explain, 
unless  it  be  that  fenude  passions  of  all  kinds  were  considered  as 
susceptible  of  greater  excess  than  male  passions,  and  that  the 
furies  were  to  be  represented  as  things  superlatively  outrageous. 

Talihus  Alecto  dictis  exorsit  in  iras. 

At  Jnveni  oranti  suhitus  tremor  occupat  artus : 

Diriguere  ocnli :  tot  Erinnys  sibilat  Hydris, 

Tantaque  se  fincies  aperit:  turn  flammea  torquens 

Lumina  cunctantem  et  quserentem  dicere  plura 

Repulit,  et  geminos  erezit  crinibus  anguea, 

Verberaqne  insonuit,  rabidoque  hsec  addidit  ore : 

En !  Ego  yicta  situ,  &c  ^n.  viL  455. ' 

*  Thus  Anunomus,  speaking  on  the  same  Iprmio  vero  cum  Deum  masculino  genera 

subject :  T^  irpSrow  K4yofuVy  i^*  $  fi^  9h  appellamus,  ita  ipsnm  nominamus,  genus 

rmw  9tiL  ftvBoXjeyias  inif«Ji6irrmtr  ^/uy  rks  praestantius  submisso  atque  humiH  prsfe- 

9wXtiyMs  Mxiaivi  rir  ^  h^^fvtnrhv^  ^  rentes.    Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  30. 

BuKifwpwK^  (lege  ^A.vrfKir^)  ^MfiApAwrw  B.     Oh  yhp  iwarrloy   r^  TlpAr<f    oMr. 

f*pia^  Kol  rovTo  ^hUrmr  r^  fih  yap  i^  Aristot  Metaph.  A.  p.  210.  Sylb. 
pwi  rh  $iik9  trioroucop*  rh  (lege  r^)  ok        ^  They  are  both  represented  as  females 

•tUrp,  iatXm  mlrt^  vinrroixw  olXkv  ixsk  by  Xenophon,  in  the  celebrated  story  of 

•col  i^99  hkpvwmSn  rhp  S^hy  ipofidCofitPf  Hercules,  taken  firom  Prodicns.     See  Me- 

[«;p^]  rh  <r%iMw6r9po9  rmv  yww  rou  b^k-  morab.  L  ii  c  1.    As  to  the  awrrovxiot, 

phfw  wpartfuhn'ts^  olhms  aibrhv  itpotrayih  here  mentioned,  thus  Varro :   Pythagoras 

pt^ofuv.     JPrimmm    didmus,  quod    nemo  Samius  ait  omnium  remm  initia  esse  bina : 

etiam  eorum,  qui  theologiam  nobis  fabu-  ut  finitum  et  infinitum,  bonum  et  malum, 

lanim  integnmentis  obvolutam  tradiderunt,  ritam  et  mortem,  diem  et  noctem.    De 

▼el  maris  rel  ibemina  specie  fingere  ausus  Ling.  Lat  L  iv.     See  also  Arist.  Metaph. 

est:  idque  merito:  conjngatum  enim  man  I  i.   c  5,  and   Ecclesiosticus,  chap.   lidi. 

ftendninnm  est.    Causas  autem  omnino  ab-  ver.  24. 
solntK  ac  simplid  nihil  est  conjugatum.        '  xhe  words  above  mentioned,  <»m«,(;0a/A, 
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He  that  would  see  more  on  this  subject,  may  consult  Ammo* 
nius  the  Peripatetic,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  treatise  De 
iTvterpretatione^  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  large  with 
respect  to  the  Ghreek  tongue.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  as 
all  such  speculations  are  at  best  but  conjectures,  they  should 
therefore  be  receiyed  with  candour,  rather  than  scrutinized  with 
rigour.  Yarrows  words,  on  a  subject  near  akin,  are  for  their 
aptness  and  elegance  well  worth  attending.  Non  mediocres 
enim  tenebrse  in  silva,  ubi  hsec  captanda ;  neque  eo,  quo  per- 
venire  volumus,  semitsd  tritse ;  neque  non  in  tramitibus  quaedam 
objecta,  quae  euntem  retinere  possunt.* 

To  conclude  this  chapter.  We  may  collect  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  both  number  and  gender  appertain  to  words, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  appertain  to  things ;  that  is  to 
say,  because  substances  are  many,  and  have  either  sex  or  no 
sex;  therefore  substantives  have  number,  and  are  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between 
the  two  attributes :  number  in  strictness  descends  no  lower  than 
to  the  last  rank  of  species:*  gender,  on  the  contrary,  stops  not 


y^ 


fortune^  virtue^  Sfc  in  Greek,  Latin,  Frencb, 
and  most  modern  languages,  though  they 
are  diversified  with  genders  in  the  manner 
described,  yet  never  vary  the  gender  which 
they  have  once  acquired,  except  in  a  few 
instances  where  the  gender  is  doubtfoL 
We  cannot  say  ^  dpcr^  or  6  itper^^^htdc  vir- 
tus,*' or  *•  hie  virtus,'*  **la  vertu,"  or  **  le  ver- 
tn,"  and  so  of  the  rest  But  it  is  otherwise  in 
English.  We  in  our  own  language  say. 
Virtue  is  tit  own  reward,  or  Virtue  is  her 
own  reward ;  Time  maintains  itt  wonted 
pace,  or  Time  maintains  his  wonted  pace. 

There  is  a  singular  advantage  m  this 
liberty,  as  it  enables  ns  to  mark,  with 
a  peculiar  force,  the  distinction  between 
the  severe  or  logical  style,  and  the  oma- 
mental  or  rhetorical.  For  thus,  when  we 
speak  of  the  above  words,  and  of  all  others 
naturally  devoid  of  sex,  as  neuters,  we 
■peak  of  them  as  they  are,  and  as  becomes  a 
logical  inquiry.  When  we  give  them  sex, 
by  making  them  masculine  or  feminine, 
they  are  from,  thenceforth  personified ;  are 
a  kind  of  intelligent  beings,  and  become,  as 
such,  the  proper  omamenta  dther  of  rhe- 
toric or  of  poetry. 

Thns  Milton : 

Thsiiunder^ 
Winged  wUh  red  Ughtnimgand  impetuotu  rage^ 
Periapt  hath  spent  his  diafts. 

Par.  Lost,  i.  174. 

The  poet,  having  just  before  called  Uie 
hail  and  thunder,  *^  God's  ministers  of  ven- 
geance," and  so  personified  them,  had  he 
afterwards  said  Us  shafts  for  his  shafts, 
would  have  destroyed  his  own  image,  and 


opproadied    withal    so   much    Bearer   t9 
prose. 
The  followingpassageis  firom  the  same  poem: 
Should  intermiked  vengeasiee  arm  again 
1M%  red  right  hastd.        Par.  Lost,  a  174. 

In  this  place  his  hand  is  dearly  prefer- 
able either  to  her^s  or  it\  by  iimnediately 
referring  us  to  God  himself,  ue  avenger. 

I  shidl  only  give  one  instance  more,  and 
quit  this  subject 

At  his  eommand  <i'  up-rooted  hUls  retired 
Each  to  huj^aee :  (hegheardhis  voice  and  went 
Obsequious:  heaven  his  tootOed/ace  renew*d^ 
And  with  fie^Jlow*retshiU  and  vallegsmitd. 
Par.  Lost,  b.  vL 

See  also  ver.  54,  55,  of  the  same  book. 

Here  all  things  are  personified  ;  the  hills 
hear,  the  valleys  smBe,  and  the  &ce  of 
heaven  is  renewed.  Suppose,  then,  the 
poet  had  been  necessitated  by  the  laws  of 
his  lan^^nage  to  have  said,  Eaek  kUl  re- 
tir*d  to  Its  JBJOM,  Ueateem  renewed  its  wonted 
fact ;  how  prosaic  and  lifdess  would  these 
neuters  have  appeared ;  how  detrimental  to 
the  prosopopeia  which  he  was  aiming  to  ee- 
tabluh !  In  this,  therefore,  he  was  happy, 
that  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  imposed 
no  such  necessity ;  and  he  was  too  wise  a 
writer  to  impose  it  on  himselC  It  were  to 
be  wished  his  correctors  had  been  as  wise 
on  their  parts. 

*  De  Ling.  Lat  L  iv. 

*  The  reason  why  number  goes  no  lower 
is,  that  it  does  not  naturally  appertain  to 
individuals ;  the  cause  of  which  see  beficwa, 
p.  128. 
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here,  but  descenda  to  every  individual,  however  diversified. 
And  9o  much  for  suhstAntives,  properly  so  called. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OONOBRNINO  8UB6TANTIVB8  OF  THB  BSCX^DABT  ORDER. 

Wb  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  secondary  race  of  substantives,  a 
race  quite  different  from  any  already  mentioned,  and  whose 
nature  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 

Every  object  which  presents  itself  to  the  senses  or  the  intel- 
lect, is  either  then  perceived  for  the  first  time,  or  else  is  re- 
cognized as  having  been  perceived  before.  In  the  former  case  it 
is  called  an  object,  7^9  Tr/ocin;?  7v«a-€«9,  "of  the  first  knowledge,'" 
or  acquaintance ; "  in  the  latter  it  is  called  an  object^  7^9  Sevrepa^ 
7rco<r6«>9)  ''  of  the  second  knowledge,^  or  acquaintance. 

Now  as  all  conversation  passes  between  particulars  or  indi- 
viduals, these  will  often  happen  to  be  reciprocally  objects  1^9 
wptartf^  'yv(o<r€a>99  that  is  to  say,  "  till  that  instant  imacauainted 
with  each  other.'^  What  then  is  to  be  done !  How  snail  the 
speaker  address  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his  name!  or 
how  explain  himself  by  his  own  name,  of  which  the  other  is 
whoUy  Ignorant!  Nouns,  as  they  have  been  described,  cannot 
answer  the  purpose.  The  first  expedient  upon  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  ^€ift9,  that  is,  "pointing,  or  indication  by 
the  finger  or  hand,*"  some  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  ob- 
served, as  a  part  of  that  action  which  naturally  attends  our 
weaking.  But  the  authors  of  language  were  not  content  with 
this.  They  invented  a  race  of  words  to  supply  this  pointing ; 
which  words,  as  they  always  stood  for  substantives  or  nouns, 
were  characterized  by  the  name  of  avrtayv^Laiy  or  "  pronouns.^  ^ 
These,  also,  they  distinraished  by  three  several  sorts,  calling 
them  pronouns  of  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  person, 
with  a  view  to  certain  distinctions,  which  may  be  explamed  as 

folio  WB. 

Suppose  the  parties  conversing  to  be  whollv  unacquainted, 
oeither  name  nor  countenance  on  either  side  known,  and  the 

*  See  ApoH.  de  Syntuci*  L  i.  c  16.  p.  Synt  I  iL  c  5.  p.  106.    Priscian  seems  to 

49  )  L  ii  c  3.  p.  108.    Thus  Prbdan :  consider  them  so  peculiarly  destined  to  the 

Interest  autem  inter  demonstrationem  et  expression  of  individuals,  that  he  does  not 

relationem  hoc;  quod  demonstratio,  inter-  say  they  supply  the  place  of  any  noun, 

rogationi  reddita,  primam  oognitumem  os-  but  that  of  the  proper  name  only.    And 

tendit ;  ^mr  faoU  ?  Ego :  rdbftUo  vero  te-  this  undoubtedly  was  their  original,  and 


oojfmHomm  significat,  at,  /i,  de  still  is  their  true  and  natural  use.    Pro- 

qit»  jam  duoL     Lib.  zii.  p.   936.    edit  nomen  est  pars  orationis,  quae  pro  nomine 

Fotachii  proprio  uniuscujusque  accipitur.     Prise.  L 

*  *Eirc«n>  olp  irrv^fdoy  rh  ijurrk  9c2|€«s  xiL     See  also  Apoll.  L  iL  c  9.  p.  1 17,  1 18. 

^  iv^opSa   ianwoiutiotiivov     Apoll  de 
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subject  of  the  coDversation  to  be  the  speaker  himself.  Here,  to 
supply  the  place  of  pointing  by  a  word  of  equal  power,  they  ) 
jurnished  the  speaker  with  the  pronoun  /.  /  write^  I  «ay,  /  ■ 
desire^  &c. :  and  as  the  speaker  is  always  principal  with  respect  | 
to  his  own  discourse,  this  they  called,  for  that  reason,  the  pro-  ' 
noun  of  the  first  person. 

Again,  suppose  the  subject  of  the  conversation  to  be  the  party 
addressed.  Here,  for  similar  reasons,  they  invented  the  pronoun 
thou.  Thou  vyritest^  thou  walkest^  &c. :  and  as  the  party  ad- 
dressed is  next  in  dignity  to  the  speaker,  or  at  least  comes  next 
with  reference  to  the  discourse,  this  pronoun  they  therefore 
called  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  subject  of  conversation  neither  the  speaker 
nor  the  party  addressed,  but  some  third  object,  different  from 
both.  Here  they  provided  another  pronoun.  He^  she^  or  ii; 
which,  m  distinction  to  the  two  former,  was  called  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person. 

And  thus  it  was  that  pronouns  came  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  respective  persons.^ 

As  to  number,  the  pronoun  of  each  person  has  it :  /  has  the 
plural  toey  because  there  may  be  many  speakers  at  once  of  the 
same  sentiment;  as  well  as  one,  who,  including  himself,  speaks 
the  sentiment  of  many.     Thou  has  the  plural  you^  because  a 


*  The  description  of  the  different  penons 
here  given  is  taken  from  Priscian,  who 
took  it  from  ApolloniuB.  Personse  prono- 
mintim  sunt  tres;  prima,  secunda,  tertia. 
Prima  est,  cum  ipsa,  que  loquitur,  de  se 
pronuntiat ;  secunda,  cum  de  ea  pronunciat, 
ad  quam  directo  sermone  loquitur;  tertia, 
com  de  ea,  quss  nee  loquitur,  nee  ad  se 
directum. accipit  sermonem.  L.  xii.  p.  940. 
Theodore  Gaza  gives  the  same  distinctions. 
Xlpvrov  {wpSffwiroy  sc.)  f  irtp\  iavrov  <l>pd- 
(ft  6  ktyMV  9€{tTtpk>Vf  f  ircp2  rov,  irphs 
bv  6  \Ayoi'  rplroy,  $  ircpl  Mpw.  Gaz. 
Gram.  L  iy.  p.  152. 

This  account  of  persons  is  &r  preferable 
to  the  conmion  one,  which  makes  the  first 
the  speaker,  the  second  the  party  addressed, 
and  tne  third  the  subject  For  though  the 
first  and  second  be  as  commonly  described, 
one  the  speaker,  the  other  the  party  ad- 
dressed; yet  till  they  become  subjects  of 
the  discourse  they  have  no  existence.  Again, 
as  to  the  third  person^s  being  the  subject, 
this  is  a  character  which  it  shares  in  com- 
mon with  both  the  other  persons,  and  which 
can  never,  therefore,  be  called  a  peculiarity 
of  its  own.  To  explain  by  an  instance  or 
two.  When  MneoB  begins  the  narrative  of 
his  adventures,  the  second  person  imme- 
diately appears,  because  he  makes  Dido, 
whom  he  addresses,  the  immediate  subject 
of  his  discourse. 


In/andwn,  regina^  jtAes,  iwuvare  do- 
lorem. 
From  henceforward,  for  fifteen  hundred 
verses,  (though  she  be  all  that  time  the  party 
addressed,)  we  hear  nothing  further  of  this 
second  person,  a  variety  of  other  subjects 
filling  up  the  narrative. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  first  person  may 
be  seen  everywhere,  because  the  q»eaker 
everywhere  is  himself  the  subject.    They 
were  indeed  events,  as  he  says  himself 
Qtuaque  ipse  miserrima  vidiy 
Et  quorum  pan  moffna/uL 
Not  that  the  second  person  does  not  often 
occur  in  the  course  of  this  narrative ;  but 
then  it  is  always  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
when  those,  who  by  their  absence  are  in 
fiict  so  many  third  persons,  are  converted 
into  second  persons  by  being  introduced  as 
present     The  real  second  person  (Dido)  is 
never  once  hinted. 

Thus  fiur  as  to  Virgil.  But  when  we 
read  BucUd,  we  find  neither  first  person  nor 
second  in  any  part  of  the  whole  work.  The 
reason  is,  that  neither  speaker  nor  party 
addressed  (in  which  light  we  may  always 
view  the  writer  and  his  reader)  can  possibly 
become  the  subject  of  pure  mathematics, 
nor  indeed  can  any  thing  else,  except  ab- 
stract quantity,  which  neither  speaks  itself, 
nor  is  spoken  to  by  another. 
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speech  may  be  spoken  to  many,  as  well  as  to  one.  He  has  the  C 
plural  theffy  because  the  subject  of  discourse  is  often  many  ) 
at  once. 

But  though  all  these  pronouns  have  number,  it  does  not 
appear  either  in  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  any  modem  language,  that 
those  of  the  first  and  second  person  carry  the  distinctions  of  sex. 
The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  speaker  and  hearer  being 
generally  present  to  each  other,  it  would  have  been  superfluous 
to  have  marked  a  distinction  by  art,  which  from  nature  and 
even  dress  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  sides.  ^  But  this 
does  not  hold  with  respect  to  the  third  person,  of  whose  cha- 
racter and  distinctions  (including  sex  among  the  rest)  we  often 
know  no  more  than  what  we  learn  from  the  discourse.  And 
hence  it  is  that  in  most  languages  the  third  person  has  its 
genders,  and  that  even  English  (which  allows  its  adjectives  no 
genders  at  all)  has  in  this  pronoun  the  triple  distinction  of  he^ 
she^  and  it  J 

Hence,  too,  we  see  the  reason  why  a  single  pronoun  to  each  '-> 
person,'  an  /  to  the  first,  and  a  thou  to  the  second,  are  abun-  ^ 
dantly  sufficient  to  all  the  purposes  of  speech.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  respect  to  the  third  person.  The  various  relations  of  the 
various  objects  exhibited  by  this  (I  mean  relations  of  near  and 
distant,  present  and  absent,  same  and  different,  definite  and 
indefinite,  &c.)  made  it  necessary  that  here  there  should  not  be 
one,  but  many  pronouns,  such  as  A^,  thisy  thaty  other^  any^ 
9ome^  &c. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  all  these  words  do  not 
always  appear  as  pronouns.  When  they  stand  by  themselves, 
and  represent  some  noun,  (as  when  we  say,  Tim  is  virtue,  or 
h€iKrTi,K&%  "  give  me  that^'')  then  are  they  pronouns.  But  when 
they  are  associated  to  some  noun,  (as  when  we  say,  this  habit 
is  virtue ;  or  ZeiicnK&^^  "  that  man  defrauded  me,'')  then  as  they 
supply  not  the  place  of  a  noun,  but  only  serve  to  ascertain  one,  | 

'  Demonstratio  ipsa  secom  genas  osten-  big^ous  lentence,  he  caased  kim  to  destroy 

dit.     Priscian.  L  xii.  p.  942.     See  Apoll.  Aim,  we  are  told,  with  the  proper  distinc- 

de  Syntax.  L  iL  c.  7.  p.  109.  tions,  that  the  caused  him  to  destroy  U. 

f  The  utility  of  this  distinction  may  be  Then  we  know  with  certainty  what  before 

better  found  in  supposing  it  away.     Sup-  we  could  not:  that  the  promoter  was  the 

pose,  for  example,  we  should  read  in  history  woman  ;  that  her  instrument  was  the  hero ; 

these  words:  **Ho  caused  him  to  destroy  and  that  the  subject  of  their  cruelty  was 

him,*^  and  that  we  were  to  be  informed  the  the  unfortunate  city. 
A«,  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  stood  each        *  Quaeritur  tamen  cur  prima  quidem  per- 

time  for  something  different ;  that  is  to  say,  sona  et  secunda  sinffula  pronomina  habeont, 

for  a  man,  for  a  woman,  and  for  a  city,  tertiam  vero  sex  diversn   indicent  voces? 

whose  names  were  Alexander,  Thais,  and  Ad  quod  respondendum  est,  quod   prima 

Pertepolis.     Taking  the  pronoun  in  this  quidem  et  secunda  persona  ideo  non  egent 

inanner,  divested  of  its  genders,  how  would  dirersis  vocibus,  quod    semper  pnesentes 

it  appear  which  was  destroyed,  which  was  inter  se  sunt,  et  demonstrativse  ;  tertia  vero 

the  destroyer,  and  which  the  cause  that  persona  modo  demon  strati  va  est,  ut,  hie, 

moved  to  the  destruction  ?     But  there  are  iste ;  modo  relativa,  ut,  is,  ipse,  &c     Pris- 

not  such  doubts,  when  we  hear  the  genders  cian.  1.  xii.  p.  933. 
dtttingiushed ;  when,  instead  of  the  am- 
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they  &I1  rather  into  the  specieB  of  definitives  or  articles.  That 
there  i%  indeed,  a  near  relation  between  pronouns  and  articles, 
the  old  grammarians  have  all  acknowledged,  and  some  words  it 
has  been  doubtM  to  which  class  to  refer.  The  best  role  to 
distinguish  them  is  this :  the  genuine  pronoun  always  stands  by 
itself,  assuming  the  power  of  a  noun,  and  supplying  its  [dace ; 
the  genuine  article  never  stands  by  itself,  but  appears  at  all 
times  associated  to  something  else,  requiring  a  noun  for  its 
support,  as  much  as  attributives  or  adjectives.* 

As  to  the  coalescence  of  these  pronouns,  it  is  as  follows.  The 
first  or  second  will,  either  of  them,  by  themselves,  coalesce  with 
the  third,  but  not  with  each  other.  For  example,  it  is  good 
sense,  as  well  as  good  grammar,  to  say  in  any  language,  /  am 
Atf,  Tkou  art  he ;  but  we  cannot  say,  /  am  iiou^  nor  T^  art  I. 
The  reason  is,  there  is  no  absurdity  for  the  speaker  to  be  the 
subject  also  of  the  discourse,  as  when  we  say,  I  am  Ae ;  or  for 
the  person  addressed,  as  when  we  say,  Tkou  art  he.  But  for 
the  same  person,  in  the  same  circumstances,  to  be  at  once  the 
speaker  and  the  party  addressed,  this  is  impossible;  and  so, 
tnerefore,  is  the  coalesie«[)ce  of  the  first  and  second  person. 

And  now,  perhaps,  we  have  seen  enough  of  pronouns,  to  per- 
ceive how  they  differ  from  other  substantives.  The  others  are 
primary,  these  are  their  substitutes;  a  kind  of  secondary  race, 
which  were  taken  in  aid,  when,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,*" 

rvfda  &rr*  Mimtos:  ''the  article  stands 
with  a  noon,  but  the  pronoun  itancU  for  a 
noon."  ApoL  L  i.  c  3.  p.  22,  Aink  olv 
T&  ipBpat  rijs  vpbs  r&  MfUbra  avpciprff- 

hfrwtfWfdoF /xerariwrt^;  ^'nowarticlestiiem- 
•elTea,  when  the^  quit  their  connexion 
with  nouns,  pass  into  such  pronoun  as  is 
proper  upon  the  occasion.**  Ibid.  Again, 
Oral'  rh  &p$poP  u.^  /i€7'  i»6iiMTQS  rtm- 
Xofifidyrrrai,  Toi4(n}reu  9h  (r^a^w  w6- 
furos  ^v  irpoffivT<0ct/uc0a,  4k  vdaiis  Miytcfi$ 
tit  &rr«yiiyiiar  fAerakri^O^rraiy  sfye  o^jc 
4yyaf6nafoy  fur*  hviiuvros  iwdfuti  iunl 
i¥6fMTos  iraoOJi^Oii :  **  whan  the  article  is 
assumed  wiUiout  the  noun,  and  has  (as  we 
explained  before)  the  same  syntax  which 
the  noun  has,  it  must  of  absolute  necessity 
be  admitted  for  a  pronoun,  because  it  ap- 
pears without  a  noun,  and  yet  is  in  power 
assumed  for  one.^*  Ejosd.  I  ii.  c  8.  p.  113; 
I  i  c.  45.  p.  96.  Inter  pronomina  et  arti- 
culos  hoc  interest,  quod  pronomina  ea  pn- 
tantur,  qu89,  cum  sola  sint,  vicem  nominis 
complent,  ut  ^nii,  tfla,  isU:  articuli  vero 
cum  pronominibus,  aut  nominibus,  aut 
participiis  adjunguntur.  Donat  Oram.  p. 
1763. 

Priscian,  speaking  of  the  Stoics,  says  as 
follows:  Ajrticulis  autem  pronomina  connu- 


meiantes,  finitos  ca  articulos  appellabant; 
ipsoB  autem  articulos,  quibus  nos  caremus, 
infinites  articulos  dicebant.  Vel,  ut  alii 
dicunt,  articulos  connumerabant  pronomi- 
nibus,  et  articidaria  eos  pronomina  voca- 
bant,  &c  Pris.  Lip.  574.  Varro,  speak- 
ing of  qmmpia  and  iUie,  calls  them  both 
articles,  the  first  indefinite,  the  second 
definite.  De  Lin^.  Lat.  L  vii  See  also  L 
ix.  p.  132.  Vossius,  indeed,  in  his  Ana- 
logta,  (I  i.  c.  1.)  opposes  this  doctrine, 
b^ause  Mo  has  not  the  same  power  with 
the  Greek  article,  t.  But  he  did  not  enough 
attend  to  the  ancient  writers  on  this  subject, 
who  considered  all  words  as  articles,  which 
being  associated  to  nouns  (and  not  standr 
ing  in  their  place)  serred  in  any  manner 
to  ascertain  and  determine  their  ugnifica* 
tion. 

^  See  these  reasons  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  of  which  reasons  the  principal 
one  is,  that  **no  noun,  properly  so  called, 
implies  its  own  presence.  It  is  therefore  to 
ascertain  such  presence,  that  the  pronoun  is 
taken  in  aid ;  and  hence  it  is  it  becomes 
equivalent  to  9ci|if,  that  is,  to  pointing  or 
indication  by  the  finger.**  It  is  worth  re- 
marking in  that  verse  of  Persius, 

Sedjmldm»mettdigitom(mMrdri,et  dicier^ 

how  the  3ffi|«5  and  the  pronoun  are  intro- 
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the  others  could  not  be  tised.  It  is,  moreover,  by  means  of  these, 
and  of  articles,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  that  ^^  language, 
though  in  itself  only  significant  of  general  ideas,  is  brought  down 
to  denote  that  infinitude  of  particulars  which  are  for  ever 
arising,  fuid  ceasing  to  be.^  But  more  of  this  hereafter,  in  a 
proper  place. 

As  to  the  three  orders  of  pronouns  already  mentioned,  they 
may  be  called  prepositive,  as  may,  indeed,  all  substantives,  be- 
canse  they  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a  sentence, 
without  having  reference  to  any  thing  previous.  But  besides 
those  there  is  another  pronoun,  (in  Greek  &9,  SoT^r"^  in  Latin, 
Qui  ;  in  English,  WhOy  \Vhichj  Thai^  a  pronoun  having  a 
character  peculiar  to  itself^  the  nature  of  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows. 

Suppose  I  was  to  say,  '^  Light  is  a  body,  Light  moves  with  great 
celerity.*"     These  would  apparently  be  two  distinct  sentences. 
Suppose,  instead  of  the  second  light,  I  were  to  place  the  preposi- 
tive pronoun  it^  and  say,  Liffht  is  a  body ;  it  moves  with  great 
celerity ;  the  sentences  would  still  be  distinct  and  two.     But  if 
I  add  a  connective,  (as  for  example  an  and^  saying.  Light  is  a   /^ 
body,  and  it  moves  with  great  celerity ;  I  then  by  connexion   / 
make  the  two  into  one,  as  by  cementing  many  stones  I  make   ' 
one  wall. 

Now  it  is  in  the  united  powers  of  a  connective  and  another  / 

Erononn,  that  we  may  see  the  force  and  character  of  the  pronoun] 
ere  treated.     Thus,  therefore,  if  in  the  place  of  atid  it^  we  sub-   / 
stitute  that,  or  fohichy  saying  Light  is  a  body,  iohich  moves  with    , 
great  celerity ;  the  sentence  still  retains  its  unity  and  perfection, 
and  becomes  if  possible  more  compact  than  before.     We  may, 
with  just  reason,  therefore,  call  this  pronoun  the  subjunctive,  bie-    ^ 
cause  it  cannot  (like  the  prepositive)  introduce  an  original  sen- 

dnced  togethei^  and  made  to  ow^ereto  to        «  The  Qieeki,  it  must  be  eonfessed,  eall 

the  nme  end.  this  proDoan  twortucrucii'  ipdpow,  ^the  sab- 

Sometimea,  bj  riitoe  of  Sci^isv  the  pro-  junctiye  article.**    Yet,  aa  it  should  seem, 

noun  of  the  tlurd  person  stands  for  the  this  is  but  an  improper  appeUation.    Apolr 

first  loniua,  when  he  compares  it  to  the  trporaie- 

Quod  m  mSitiXma  paroo$y  mit  hio  qwquie  ruchw,  or  true  **  prepositire  article,**  not  only 

Aiile$,  confiBsses  it  to  differ,  as  bdng  expressed  by 

That  is,  **  I  also  will  he  a  soldier.**  a  different  word,  and  having  a  different 

TibuL  L  iL  el.  6.  y.  7.    See  Vulpius.  pkce  in  erery  sentence ;  but  m  syntax,  he 

It  may  be  obserred,  too,  that  even  in  adds,  it  is  wholly  different   De  Syntax,  I L 

epistolaiy  correspondence,  and  indeed  in  c  43.  p.  91.   Theodore  Gasa  acknowledges 

all  kinds  of  writing,  where  the  jironouns  /  the  same,  and  therefore  adds,  59cy  Hi  ical 

and  jioif  make  their  appearance,  there  is  a  oS  levptms  hy  fUri  UpBpw  ravri:  ^*  for  these 

sort  of  implied  presence,  which  they  are  reasons  this  (meaning  the  subjunctiye)  oan- 

anpposed  to  indicate,  though  the  parties  are,  not  properly  be  an  article.**  And  just  before 

in  net,  at  ever  so  great  a  distance.    And  he  says,  levplus  y*  fiip^  ip$po¥  rhitpcrtuc- 

hence  the  rise  of  that  distinction  in  Apol-  ruc6y:  *^  however,  properly  speaking,  it.  is 

kmius.  rikt  ifAw  rmv  i^^mv  «liw  ScZ|fif,  the    prepositiye    is    the   article.**     Oram. 

rki  9k  rev  you,  "  that  some  indications  are  Introd.  I  iy.    The  Latins,  therefore,  haye 

ocular,  and  some  are  mental**    De  Syntaxi,  undoubtedly  done  better  in  ranging  it  with 

L  ii  c  S.  p.  104.  the  pronouns. 
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tence,  but  only  serves  to  sabjoin  one  to  some  other  which  is 
previous.** 

The  application  of  this  subjunctive,  like  the  other  pronouns, 
is  universal.  It  maj  be  the  substitute  of  all  kinds  of  substan- 
tives, natural,  artificial,  or  abstract ;  as  well  as  general,  special, 
or  particular.  We  may  say,  the  animal^  whichy  &c.;  the  man^ 
tohomy  &c.;  the  ship^  which^  &c.;  Alexander^  toho^  &c.;  Bu- 
eephalus^  that^  &c. ;  virtue^  which^  &c.  &c. 

Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  substitute  of  all  the  other  pronouns, 
and  is  of  course,  therefore,  expressive  of  all  three  persons.  Thus 
we  say,  /,  who  now  read,  have  near  finished  this  chapter ;  thou^ 
who  now  readest ;  he^  who  now  readeth,  &c.  &c. 

And  thus  is  this  subjunctive  truly  a  pronoun  from  its  sub- 
stitution, there  being  no  substantive  existing,  in  whose  place  it 
may  not  stand.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  other  pronouns  by  this  peculiar,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
substitute,  but  withal  a  connective.' 


'  Hence  we  lee  why  the  pronoun  here 
mentioned  is  always  necessarily  the  part  of 
some  complex  sentence,  which  sentence 
contains,  either  expressed  or  understood, 
two  Torbs  and  two  nominatiTes. 

Thus  in  that  verse  of  Horace, 

Q<M  fMtmena  vMt^  liber  miJU  non  erit 
unquam, 
JUe  mm  erit  Uber  is  one  sentence,  qui  me- 
<Wfw  vivU  is  another.  lUe  and  qui  are 
the  two  nominatives,  erU  and  vivit  the  two 
verbs,  and  so  in  all  other  instances. 

The  following  passage  firom  ApoUonius 
(though  somewhat  corrupt  in  more  places 
than  one)  will  serve  to  shew  whence  the 
above  speculations  are  taken.  T^  ifworatcTi' 
uhw  ApBpop  M  ^fjM  X5ioK  ^^crcu,  oi^i^Sc- 

6y6fMTi*  itol  4yr§v$ty  ar\ovy  X&yov  oh 
wapurrdyti  kotA  t^k  r&y  96o  ^fidrmr 
trwra^tp  {k4yct  r^p  iv  ry  Mfjuvri,  itol 
T^r  ip  abr^  n^  M'^)  ^^P  ^^^  irapc(- 
irrro  r^  KAI  <rw94<rfi^.  Koi^hy  ft^y  (lege 
TO  KAI  yhp  KOivhy  fi^y)  'raptXdfi$ay€  rh 
iyofJM  rh  trpoK^liuvoy^  trbfiirkticoy  9i  trtpov 
\4yoy  irdyTMS  icol  Ihtpop  ^fia  irapcXi^ 
i9ayc,  ital  ofirm  rhy  mptywrro  t  ypoftfiart- 
ir^f,  6s  9fcAc(^o,  ivpdfXMt  rhy  aMy  &vo- 
rcXci  Tov  (fors.  r^)  6  ypofifAartKhs  vap^ 
y^ytroy  Kid  5icX((dT0.  ^  The  subjunctive 
article  (that  is,  the  pronoun  here  men- 
tioned) is  applied  to  a  verb  of  its  own,  and 
yet  is  connected  withal  to  the  antecedent 
noun.  Hence  it  can  never  serve  to  con- 
stitute a  simple  sentence,  by  reason  of  the 
syntax  of  the  two  verbs ;  I  mean,  that  which 
respects  the  noun  or  antecedent,  and  that 
which  respects  the  article  or  relative.  The 
same,  too,  follows  as  to  the  conjunction 
atuL    This  copulative  assumes  the  ante- 


cedent noun,  which  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  many  subjects,  and  by  connecting 
to  it  a  new  sentence,  of  necessity  assumes 
a  new  verb  also.  And  hence  it  is  that  the 
words,  'the  grammarian  came,  toko  dis- 
coursed,^ form  in  power  neariy  the  same 
sentence,  as  if  we  were  to  say,  *  the  ffram- 
marian  came,  and  discoursed.*  **  Ap^  de 
Syntaxi,  L  i.  c  43.  p.  92.  See  also  an  in- 
genious French  treatise,  called  Grammaire 
Oenerale  et  Raisonn^  c  9. 

The  Latins,  in  their  structure  of  this 
subjunctive,  seem  to  have  well  represented 
its  compound  nature  of  part  pronoun  and 
part  connective,  in  forming  their  qui  and 
guis  horn  que  and  w,  or  (if  we  go  with 
Scaliger  to  the  Greek)  firom  ical  and  6s, 
jcol  and  6.    Seal  de  Caus.  Ling.  Lat  c  127. 

Homer  also  expresses  the  force  of  this 
subjunctive,  pronoun  or  article,  by  help  of 
the  prepositive  and  a  connective,  exactly 
consonant  to  the  theory  here  established. 
See  Uiad,  A.  ver.  270,  553.  N.  571.  n.  54, 
167,  168. 

"  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  remark,  that  in  the  Gredc 
and  Latin  tongues  the  two  principal  pro- 
nouns, that  is  to  say,  the  first  and  second 
person,  the  ego  and  the  te,  are  implied  in 
the  very  form  of  the  verb  itself  ypiu^m, 
ypd^tSy  i^ribo,  scribis,)  and  are  for  that 
reason  never  expressed,  unless  it  be  to  mark 
a  contradistinction  ;  such  as  in  Viigil, 

Nos  patriam  /ugimu$ ;  tu^  Tityrty  Imtmt 
in  umbra 

Formosam  retonare  dooesj  &c. 
This,  however,  is  true  with  respect  only  to 
the  eanu  rectus,  or  nominitive  of  these  pro- 
nouns, but  not  with  respect  to  their  oblique 
cases,  which  must  always  be  added,  because 
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And  now  to  conclude  what  we  have  said  concerning  sub- 
stantiyes.  All  substantives  are  either  primary  or  secondary; 
that  is  to  say,  accordiag  to  a  language  more  familiar  and 
known,  are  either  nouns  or  pronouns.  The  nouns  denote  sub- 
stances, and  those  either  natural,  artificial,  or  abstract/  They 
moreover  denote  things  either  general,  or  special,  or  particular. 
The  pronouns,  their  substitutes,  are  either  prepositive  or  sub- 
junctive. The  prepositive  is  distinguished  into  three  orders^ 
called  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  person.  The  sub- 
junctive includes  the  powers  of  all  those  three,  having  super- 
added, as  of  its  own,  the  peculiar  force  of  a  connective. 

Having  done  with  substantives,  we  now  proceed  to  attribu- 
tives. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CONCERNING  ATTRIBUTIVES. 


ATTRtBUTivES  are  all  those  principal  words,  that  denote  attri- 
butes, considered  as  attributes.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
words  blacky  whUe^  greats  little^  wise^  eloquent^  writeth^  wrote^ 
vyriiing^  &c.« 


though  we  see  the  ego  in  omo,  and  the  iu 
in  onof,  we  lee  not  the  (e  or  me  in  amat 
or  anund, 

Tet  eren  these  ohliqne  cases  appear  in  a 
different  manner,  according  as  they  marie 
oontmdistinction,  or  not.  If  they  contra- 
difitingnish,  then  are  they  commonly  placed 
at  the  heginning  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least 
before  the  verb,  or  leading  sabstantive*. 

Thus  Viigil: 

Qfiid  T^eteoj  magimm 

Qnd  memanm  Aldden  1  Etmi  gemu  ab 
Jove  sutmno, 
Thns  Homer: 

'Tfia^  fiky  Bw\  9ot€y 

JlaSZa  9^  MOI  \6ir»rt  <l>t\riy,  'lA.  A. 
Where  the  6fuy  and  the  fioi  stand,  as  con- 
tradistingmshed,  and  both  have  precedence 
of  their  respective  yerba,  the  v/uy  even 
leading  the  whole  sentence.  In  other  in- 
stances, these  pronouns  commonly  take  their 
place  behind  the  verb,  as  may  be  seen  in 
examples  everywhere  obvious.  The  Greek 
language  went  further  stilL  When  the 
oUiqne  case  of  these  pronouns  happened  to 
eontradistinguish,  they  assumed  a  peculiar 
accent  of  their  own,  which  gave  them  the 
name  of  hpBorovoviUwu^  or  ^  pronouns  up- 
rightly accented.^  When  they  marked  no 
sack  opposition,  they  not  only  took  their 
piace  behind  the  verb,  but  even  gave  it 
their  accent,  and  (as  it  were)  inclined 
themselves  upon  it    And  hence  they  ac- 


quired the  name  of  #yicXirtiral,  that  is,  "lean- 
ing or  inclining  pronouns.^  The  Greeks, 
too,  had  in  the  6rst  person,  ^/ioO,  ^fiol,  ^/U, 
for  contradistinctives,  and  imv^  /iol,  fi^,  for 
enclitics.  And  hence  it  was  that  Apol- 
lonius  contended,  that  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  firom  the  first  Iliad,  we  should  read 
ircuSa  9'  kijuii^  for  traSJia  tk  fioU  on  account 
of  the  contradistinction  which  there  occurs 
between  the  Grecians  and  Chryses.  See 
ApolL  de  Syntaxi,  l.i.c3.  p.20;liLc 
2.  p.  102, 103. 

This  diversity  between  the  contradis- 
tinctive  pronouns  and  the  enclitic,  is  not 
unknown  even  to  the  English  tongne. 
When  we  say,  Give  me  contenl,  the  me  in 
this  case  is  a  perfect  enclitic.  But  when  we 
say.  Give  me  ooiUent^  Give  iim  hie  iJunh 
acmcUt  the  'me  and  him  are  no  enclitics, 
but  as  they  stand  in  opposition,  assume  an 
accent  of  their  own,  and  so  become  the  true 
ip$OToyoufi4yai* 

'  See  before,  p.  128. 

f  In  the  above  list  of  words  are  included 
what  grammarians  called  adjectives,  verbs, 
and  participles,  inasmuch  as  all  of  them 
equally  denote  the  attributes  of  substance. 
Hence  it  is,  that  as  they  are  all  from  their 
very  nature  the  predicates  in  a  proposition, 
(being  all  predicated  of  some  subject  or  sub- 
stance, Snoto  is  tchite^  Cicero  toritetk,  &c.) 
hence  I  say  the  appellation  ^im  or  verb  is 
employed  by  logicians  in  an  extended  sense 
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HovreTer,  prevMosly  to  these,  and  to  erery  other  possible 
attribute,  whatever  a  thing  may  be,  whether  black  or  white, 
square  or  round,  wise  or  eloquent,  writing  or  thinking,  it  must 
first  of  necessity  exist,  before  it  can  possibly  be  any  thing  else. 
For  existence  may  be  considered  as  an  universal  genus,  to  which 
all  things  of  all  kinds  are  at  all  times  to  be  referred*  The  verbs, 
therefore,  which  denote  it,  daim  precedence  of  all  others,  as 
being  essential  to  the  very  being  of  every  proposition,  in  which 
they  mav  still  be  found,  either  expressed,  or  by  implication; 
expressed,  as  when  we  say,  Th$  mm  is  Iright ;  by  implication, 
as  when  we  say,  TAe  sun  ris^  which  means,  when  resolved,  Th4 
sun  is  rising.^ 

The  verbs,  w,  groweth,  becomethy  esty  fit^  xnrSbpyj^i  Arri, 
TT^Xet,  7^eTat,  are  all  of  them  used  to  express  this  general 
genus.  The  Latins  have  called  them  'oerha  substantiva,  ^'  verbs 
substantive,^^  but  the  Greeks  fffjjAccra  xmapKruta^  ^' verbs  of 
existence ;""  a  name  more  apt,  as  being  of  greater  latitude,  and 
comprehending  equallv  as  weU  attribute,  as  substance.  The 
principal  of  those  verbs,  and  which  we  shall  particularly  here 
consider,  is  the  verb  iarl^  esi^  is. 

Now  all  existence  is  either  absolute  or  qualified :  absolute,  as 
when  we  say,  B  is;  qualified,  as  when  we  say,  Bis  an  aninial; 
B  is  blacky  isrroundy  &;c. 

With  re«|>ect  to  this  difference,  the  verb  is  can  by  itself 
express  absolute  existence,  but  never  the  qualified,  without 
subjoining  the  particular  form,  because  the  forms  of  existence 
being  in  number  infinite,  if  the  particular  form  be  not  ex^ 
pressed,  we  cannot  know  which  is  intended.  And  henee  it 
follows,  that  when  is  only  serves  to  subjoin  some  such  form,  it 
has  little  more  force  than  that  of  a  mere  assertion.  It  is  under 
the  same  character,  that  it  becomes  a  latent  part  in  every  other 
verb,  by  expressing  that  assertion  which  is  one  of  their  es- 
sentials. Thus,  as  was  observed  just  before,  riseih  means,  is 
rising ;  tcritethy  is  writing. 

Again :  as  to  existence  in  general,  it  is  either  nmtable,  or  im- 
mutable: mutable,  as  in  the  ol39ects  of  sensation;  immutable, 
as  in  the  objects  of  intellection  and  science.  Now  mutable 
objects  exist  all  in  time,  and  admit  the  several  distinctions  of 
present,  past,  and  future.  But  immutable  objects  know  no  soch 
distinctions,  but  rather  stand  opposed  to  all  things  temporary. 


to  demyte  tbem  aH    Tlras  Ammomus,  ex-  anon,  is  yerj  pertinflBt  to  the 

plaming  tiie  rettson  why  ArialoUe  in  hit  Non  deoUnatio,  eed  pfoprieCu  ozcutkBda 

tnu)t  De   Interpretatione  calk  ^cmc^f  a  ost  ngmficatbrns.  Lib.  ii  p.  676.    And  in 

reib,  tells  us,  vutray  <f>mf^i  KvniyopoA'  another  place  he  says,  Non  similitado  de- 

fMiwf  Zpop  4v  irporewft   Ttoiov&euf,  pfifM  dinattonis  omnimodo  conjongit  vol  dieoeniit 

Ho^wSait  '^that  erery  sound  srticiihite,  partes  omtbnis  inter  8e,'sed  vis  ipsius  mg- 

that  forms  the  predicate  in  a  proposition,  is  nificataonis.   Lib.  ziii.  p.  970. 

called  a  Teib,*'  p.  24.  edit  Ven.    Prisdan^s  ^  See  Metaphys.  Aristot  L  ?.  c  7.  edit 

obsenration,  though  made  on  anodier  oo-  Du-Vall. 
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And  bence  two  different  significaticms  of  tlie  substantiye  Terb 
M,  according  as  it  denotes  mutable,  or  immutable  being. 

For  example,  if  we  say,  This  orange  is  ripe^  is  meanetb,  tbat 
it  eansteth  so  now  ai  this  present  in  opposition  to  pcist  time, 
wben  it  was  green,  and  to /tU^lre  time,  when  it  will  be  rotten. 

But  if  we  say,  The  diameter  of  the  sqware  is  ineommensurcible ' 
with  its  sidey  we  do  not  intend  by  is,  that  it  is  incommensur- 
able now,  haying  been  formerly  commensurable,  or  being  to  be- 
come so  hereafter;  on  the  contrary,  we  intend  tiiat  perfection  of 
existence  to  which  time  and  its  distinctions  are  utterly  unknown. 
It  is  under  the  same  meaning  we  employ  this  verb,  when  we  say, 
Truth  isy  or,  God  is.  The  opposition  is  not  of  time  present  to 
other  times,  but  of  necessary  existence  to  all  temporary  ex- 
istence whatever.*  And  so  much  for  yerbs  of  existence,  com- 
monhr  called  verbs  substantive. 

We  are  now  to  descend  to  the  commpn  herd  of  attributives, 
such  as  Had  and  white^  to  torite^  to  speak^  to  walk^  &c. ;  among 
which,  when  compared  and  opposed  to  each  other,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  distinctions  appears  to  be  this.  Some,  by  being 
joined  to  a  proper  substantive,  make,  without  further  help,  a  per- 
fect assertive  sentence ;  while  the  rest,  though  otherwise  perfect, 
are  in  this  respect  deficient. 

To  explain  by  an  example.  When  we  say,  Cicero  doqiMWt, 
Cieero  mse^  these  are  imperfect  sentences,  though  they  denote 
ft  substance  and  an  attribute.  The  reason  is,  that  they  want  an 
assertion,  to  dxew  that  such  attribute  appertains  to  such  sub- 
stance. We  must  therefore  call  in  the  help  of  an  a6serti<m 
elsewhere,  an  is^  or  a  was^  to  complete  the  sentence,  sajring, 
Cieero  is  wise^  Cicero  was  eloquent.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
say,  Cicero  writeth^  Cicero  watteth^  in  instances  like  these  there 
is  no  such  occasion,  because  the  words  writeth  and  walteth 
imply  in  their  own  form  not  an  attribute  only,  but  an  assertion 
fikewise.  Hence  it  is  they  may  be  resolved,  the  one  into  is  and 
wriivagj  the  other  into  is  and  walking. 

Now  all  those  attributives  which  have  this  oomplex  power  of 
denoting  both  an  attribute  and  an  assertion,  make  that  species 
of  words  which  grammarians  call  verbs.  If  we  resolve  this 
complex  power  into  its  distinct  parts,  and  take  the  attribute 
alone  without  the  assertion^  then  have  we  participles.  All  other 
attributives,  besides  the  two  species  before,  are  included  to- 
gether in  the  general  name  of  adjectives. 


'  Cvm  enim  dkinniB,  Dew  es^  noB  eum  significat,  tale  est,  taBqnam  A  ^ieamim, 

dBcimiu  mmc  ecte,  aed  tantan  m  subekui^  nume  ett.    Quare  cnm   didmus   mm,    nt 

Ua  ene^  «t  hoc  ad  immiitabilitateni  potius  sabstaDtiam  designenras,  sunplidter  nt  ad- 

*^  '      *    ^  qnam  ad  tempos  aliquod  refer-  dimns;  cum  vero  ita  ut  aliquid  pnesena 


star.  Si  antem  didmas,  iie$  eti^  ad  nuUam  tignificetor,  Becnndom  tempuai  Booth,  in 
diei  nbstantiaiii  pertinet,  nisi  tantum  ad  lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  307.  See  also  Plat  Tim. 
tempoDs  consthtttioiiem  ;  hoc  enim,  quod     p.  37,  88.  e^t.  Serrani. 
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And  thus  it  is,  that  all  attributives  are  either  verbs,  partici- 
ples, or  adjectives. 

Besides  the  distinctions  above  mentioned,  there  are  others 
which  deserve  notice.  Some  attributes  have  their  essence  in 
motion ;  such  are  to  walk^  to  fiy^  to  strike,  to  live.  Others  have 
'  it  in  the  privation  of  motion ;  such  are  to  stop,  to  rest,  to  cectse, 
to  die.  And,  lastly,  others  have  it  in  subjects  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  either  motion  or  its  privation ;  such  are  the 
attributes  of  area/t  and  little,  white  and  black,  wise  and  /oolisk, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  several  quantities  and  qualities  of  all  things. 
Now  these  last  are  adjectives ;  those  which  denote  motions,  or 
their  privation,  are  either  verbs  or  participles. 

And  this  circumstance  leads  to  a  further  distinction,  which 
may  be  explained  as  follows.  That  all  motion  is  in  time,  and 
therefore,  wherever  it  exists,  implies  time  as  its  concomitant,  is 
evident  to  all,  and  requires  no  proving.  But,  besides  this,  all 
rest  or  privation  of  motion  implies  time  likewise.  For  how  can 
a  thing  be  said  to  rest  or  stop,  by  being  in  one  place  for  one 
instant  onlv!  So,  too,  is  that  thing,  which  moves  with  the 
greatest  velocity.''  To  stop,  therefore,  or  rest,  is  to  be  in  one 
place  for  more  than  one  instant ;  that  is  to  say,  during  an  ex- 
tension between  two  instants;  land  this  of  course  gives  us  the  idea 
of  time.  As  therefore  motions  and  their  privation  imply  time 
as  their  concomitant,  so  verbs,  which  denote  them,  come  to 
denote  time  also.'  And  hence  the  origin  and  use  of  tenses, 
^^  which  are  so  many  different  forms  assigned  to  each  verb,  to 
shew,  without  altering  its  principal  meaning,  the  various  times 
in  which  such  meaning  may  exist.**^  Thus  scribit,  scripsit, 
seripserat,  and  scribet,  denote  all  equally  the  attribute,  to  write, 
whue  the  difference  between  them  is,  that  they  denote  writing 
in  different  times. 

Should  it  be  asked,  whether  time  itself  may  not  become,  upon 
occasion,  the  verb's  principal  signification ;  it  is  answered,  No. 
And  this  appears,  because  the  same  time  may  be  denoted  by 
different  verbs,  (as  in  the  words  writeth  and  speaketh,)  and  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  same  verb,  (as  in  the  words  writeth  and 
wrote,)  neither  of  which  could  happen,  were  time  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  concomitant.  Add  to  this,  that  when  words 
denote  time,  not  collaterally,  but  principally,  they  cease  to  be 
verbs,  and  become  either  adjectives  or  substantives.     Of  the 

^  Thus  Proclns,  in  the  beffinning  of  his  a  verb :  ^rjita  94  iari  rh  irpo<r<rrifieMfO¥ 

treatise  conceming  motion:    HptfMvy  iarrl  XP^^^^^  **^  ^^^^  i^  something,  which  sig- 

rh  icp6rT€pov  ical  wrtpov  ip  r^  abr^  raw^  nifies  time  oyer  and  above,**  (for  such  is  the 

tv,  Koi  ainhy  Kcd  r&  fi^pri :  **  That  thing  is  force  of  the  preposition  irp6s,)  If  it  should 

at  rest,  which  for  a  time  prior  and  subse-  be  asked,  Over  and  above  what  ?    It  may 

qnent  is  in  the  same  pkce,  both  itself^  and  be  answered.  Over  and  above  its  principal 

its  parts/*  signification,  which  is  to  denote  some  mov- 

'  The  ancient   authors   of   dialectic  or  ing  and  energizing  attribute.     See  Arist. 

l2gic   have  well  described  this  property,  de  Interpret  c  3.  together  with  his  com- 

The  following  is  part  of  their  definition  of  roentators  Ammonius  and  Boethius. 
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adieciiFe  kind  are  timely^  yearly,  daily,  hmrly,  &c. ;  of  the 
snbstantiYe  kind  are  time,  year,  day,  hour,  &c. 

The  most  obvious  diyision  of  time  is  into  present,  past,  and 
future,  nor  is  any  language  complete  whose  verbs  have  not 
tenses  to  mark  these  distinctions.  But  we  maj  go  still  further. 
Time  past  and  future  are  both  infinitely  extended.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  universal  time  past  we  may  assume  many  particular 
times  past,  and  in  universal  time  Aiture,  many  particular  times 
future ;  some  more,  some  less  remote,  and  correspondiog  to  each 
other  under  different  relations.  Even  present  time  itself  is  not 
exempt  irom  these  differences,  and  as  necessarily  implies  some 
degree  of  extension,  as  does  every  given  line,  however  miuute. 

Here,  then,  we  are  to  seek  for  the  reason  which  first  intro^ 
duced  into  language  that  variety  of  tenses.  It  was  not,  it 
seems,  enough  to  denote  indefinitely  (or  by  aorists)  mere  present, 
jiast,  or  future,  but  it  was  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  to 
define  with  more  precision  what  kind  of  past,  present,  or  future. 
And  hence  the  multiplicity  of  futures,  preterites,  and  even 
present  tenses,  with  which  all  languages  are  found  to  abound, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  our  ideas. 

Hawever,  as  the  knowledge  of  tenses  depends  on  the  theory 
of  time,  and  this  is  a  subject  of  no  mean  speculation,  we  shall 
reserve  it  by  itself  for  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCERNING  TIME  AND  TENSBS. 

Time  and  space  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  both  of 
them  by  nature  things  continuous,  and  as  such  they  both  of 
them  imply  extension.  Thus  between  London  and  Salisbury 
there  is  tne  extension  of  space,  and  between  yesterday  and  tO' 
morrow  the  extension  of  time.  But  in  this  they  differ,  that  all 
the  parts  of  space  exist  at  ouce  and  together,  while  those  of 
time  only  exist  in  transition  or  succession."*  Hence,  then,  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  time,  by  cousidering  it  under  the  notion 
of  a  transient  continuity.  Hence  also,  as  far  as  the  affections 
and  properties  of  transition  go,  time  is  different  from  space ;  but 
as  to  those  of  extension  and  continuity  they  perfectly  coincide. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  such  a  part  of  space  as  a  line.  In 
every  given  line  we  may  assume  anywhere  a  point,  and  there- 

*  See  p.  18,  note  «.    To  which  we  may  sist  the  whole  at  once,  but  only  in  a  tingle 

add  what  is  nid  by  Ammonioi :  oM  yip  now  or  instant ;  for  it  hath  its  existence  in 

S  xp^s  ItAos  Bfta  h^trrafroLt  JkXX*  ^  lewrk  becoming  and  in  ceasing  to  be.^    Amm.  in 

lUmw  rh  rur  4v  yiip  r^  yh^HrSoi  icai  ^tfr  Pnedicam.  p.  82.  B. 
pw$m  rh  9bmi  lx«<*    **'  Time  doth  not  sab- 
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fore  in  every  ^ven  line  there  may  be  ateumed  infinite  points 
So  in  every  given  time  we  may  assnme  anywh^e  a  now  or 
ingtant^  and  therefore  in  every  given  time  there  may  be  aeramed 
infinite  nows  or  instants. 

Further  still:  a  point  is  the  bound  of  every  finite  line,  and  a 
now,  or  instant,  of  every  finite  time.  But  although  they  are 
bounds,  they  are  neither  of  them  parts,  neither  the  point  of  any 
line,  nor  the  now  or  instant  of  any  time.  If  this  appear  strange, 
we  may  remember  that  the  parts  of  any  thing  extended  are 
necessarily  extended  also,  it  beinff  essential  to  their  character 
that  they  should  measure  their  whole.  But  if  a  point  or  now 
were  extended,  each  of  them  would  contain  within  itself  infinite 
other  points,  and  infinite  other  nows,  (for  these  may  be  assumed 
infinitely  within  the  minutest  extension,)  and  this,  it  is  evident, 
would  be  absurd  and  impossible. 

These  assertions,  therefore,  being  admitted,  and  both  points 
and  nows  being  taken  as  bounds,  but  not  as  parts, °  it  will 
follow,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  point  may  be  the 
end  of  one  line,  and  the  beginning  of  another,  so  the  same  now 
or  instant  may  be  the  end  of  one  time  and  the  beginning  of 
another.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  the  lines  A  B,  B  C. 


/        \ 

A  C 

I  say,  that  the  point  B  is  the  end  of  the  line  A  B,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  line  B  G.  In  the  same  manner  let  us  suppose 
A  B,  B  G  to  represent  certain  times,  and  let  B  be  a  now  or 
instant.  In  such  case,  I  say,  that  the  instant  B  is  the  end  of  the 
time  A  B,  and  the  beginnmg  of  the  time  B  G.  I  say  likewise 
of  these  two  times,  that  with  respect  to  the  now  or  instant, 
which  they  include,  the  first  of  them  is  necessarily  past  time,  as 
being  previous  to  it ;  the  other  is  necessarily  future,  as  being 
subsequent.  As,  therefore,  every  now  or  instant  alwavs  exists 
in  time,  and  without  being  time,  is  timers  bound ;  the  bound  of 
completion  to  the  past,  and  the  bound  of  commencement  to  the 
future :  from  hence  we  may  conceive  its  nature  or  end,  which  is 
to  be  the  medium  of  continuity  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
so  as  to  render  time,  through  all  its  parts,  one  entire  and  perfect 
whole.** 

■  ^aM9o6v  M  ohik  ii6putv  rh  vw  rov  re  yiip  rh  lUpoty  kqI  ffirpt^i/irOm.  9«i  rh  i\Mm 

Xp6yoVf  i<rw€p  oiit^  al  trriyfitd  rris  ypofifiris'  ix  r&y  fup&y'  6  Bk  XP^*^*  o^  Boku  trdy- 

ai  9k  ypofifAai,  Ho  rris  filas  fi^piu:  **  It  is  kcmtOoi  iK  r&y  yvy:  ''A  now  is  no  pert  of 

evident  that  a  now,  or  instant,  is  no  more  time ;  for  a  part  is  able  to  meojnire  iu  whole, 

a  part  of  «time  than  points  are  of  a  line,  and  the  whole  is  necessarily  made  up  of  its 

The  parts,  indeed,  of  one  line  are  two  other  parU ;  but  time  doth  not  appear  to  be  made 

lines.^*    Nator.  Ausc  L  iv.  c  17.    And  up  of  no wa.^    Ibid.  c.  14. 
not  long  before :  Th  9k  yvy  ol  fi4pos'  firrpu        ^Thtk  yvy  itrrt  ovy4xfta  XP^"^^ 
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From  the  above  speculations  there  follow  some  eonclnsions, 
which  may  be  perhaps  called  paradoxes,  till  they  have  been 
attentively  considered.  In  the  nrst  place,  there  cannot  (strictly 
speaking)  be  anv  such  thing  as  time  present.  For  if  all  time  be 
transient  as  well  as  continuous,  it  cannot,  like  a  line,  be  present 
all  together,  but  part  will  necessarily  be  gone  and  part  be  coming. 
If,  therefore,  any  portion  of  its  continuity  were  to  be  present  at 
once,  it  would  so  far  quit  its  transient  nature,  and  be  time  no 
longer.  But  if  no  portion  of  its  continuity  can  be  thus  present, 
how  can  time  possibly  be  present,  to  which  such  continuity  is 
essential ! 

Further  than  this :  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  time  present, 
there  can  be  no  sensation  of  time  by  any  one  of  the  senses.  For 
all  sensation  is  of  the  present  only,P  the  past  being  preserved 
not  by  sense  but  by  memory,  and  the  future  being  anticipated 
by  prudence  only  and  wise  foresight. 

But  if  no  portion  of  time  be  the  object  of  any  sensation ; 
further,  if  the  present  never  exist ;  if  the  past  be  no  more ;  if 
the  foture  be  not  as  yet ;  and  if  these  are  all  the  parts  out  of 
whidi  time  is  compounded;  how  strange  and  shadowy  a  being 
do  we  find  it!  How  nearly  approaching  to  a  perfect  non- 
entity J^i  Let  us  try,  however,  since  the  senses  fail  us,  if  we  have 
not  fiiculties  of  higher  power  to  seize  this  fleeting  being. 

The  world  has  been  likened  to  a  variety  of  things,  but  it 
appears  to  resemble  no  one  more  than  some  moving  spectacle 
(such  as  a  procesrion  or  a  triumph)  that  abounds  in  every  part 
with  splendid  objects,  some  of  which  are  still  departing,  as  fast 


^iimwL  fcol  ^<r^/A€yov,  ical  thMs  iripas  xp6vov 
4<rri9^  fori  7^  rov  fihy  &f>x^,  tow  W  Tf- 
Acvr^ .-  **  A  hbw  or  initant  is  (m  vas  said 
before)  the  continm^  or  holding  together 
of  time  ;  for  it  makeft  time  continuous,  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  is  in  general  its 
boundary,  as  being  the  beginning  of  one 
time  and  the  ending  of  another.*^  Natur. 
Auacult  L  iv.  c.  19.  3vr^cta  in  this  place 
Beans  not  continuity,  as  standing  for  ex- 
tension, but  ratiier  that  junction,  or  holding 
together,  bj  which  extension  is  imparted  to 
other  things. 

vtrt  rh  ymiMwow  ytmpi(ofitp^  ikXk  rh 
rofihw  liSvop :  *^  For  bj  this  fiicultj  (namely, 
the  fiiculty  of  sense)  we  neither  know  the 
future  nor  the  past,  but  the  present  only.^ 
'Apurr.  xtpl  Mtnifi.    A.  a. 

^"Ot*  fihr  oJr  8a»s  ohK  ttrriv^  ^  M^t' 
Kol  hfuAMs^  4k  r&y  94  rts  &y  6iroirrf  ^ct«* 
rh  ftiw  7«kf>  abrod  y4ywt,  ical  odic  Ioti*  t^  8i 
fc^AXcc,  Koi  otma  4irTUf  4k  tk  ro^w  kclL  6 
iKtipof  Koi,  6  &c)  Kafifiay6fieros  xp^^^^  ^^^ 
K€mu'  rh¥4K/iii  6yruy  ffvyKtifttvov^  iJH^cb- 
ror  fty  8<^ci€  Ko/r 4x^*9  xar^  o6<r(as :  **  That 


therefore  time  exists  not  at  all,  or  at  least 
has  but  a  foint  and  obscure  existence,  one 
may  suspect  from  hence.  A  part  of  it  has 
been,  and  is  no  more ;  a  part  of  it  is  coming, 
and  is  not  as  yet ;  and  out  of  these  is  made 
that  infinite  time  which  is  ever  to  be  as- 
sumed still  further  and  further.-  Now  that 
which  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  nonenti- 
ties, it  should  seem  was  impossible  erer  to 
participate  of  entity."  NaturaL  Ausc  1.  ir. 
c.  14.  tins  5^  ro7s  fiif  oZtn  y€tmd{ft; 
Tlpwror  fi^y,  4w€Mi  4vrc&9a  r'6  irap€K$6p 
4<rrt  Kol  rh  u4\Xow,  rovra  W  /tt^  ^vra'  rh 
fi^y  yhp  it^>JufurTM  ical  obK  frt  4(rrl,  rh  U^ 
obw^  4<m'  (rviiirapat$4u  8^  r^  XP^^  "^^ 
^rCiTiKa  wtipra,  fwXXoy  9h  rijs  Ktp^ttcs 
abr&y  irapoKoKMrifui  4<m  6  xp^y^s:  **  How 
therefore  is  it  that  they  apprwich  nearly  to 
nonentities?  In  the  first  place,  because 
here  (where  they  exist)  exists  the  past  and 
the  future,  and  these  are  nonentities ;  for 
the  one  is  vanished  and  is  no  more,  the 
other  is  not  as  yet  Now  all  natural  sub- 
stances pass  away  along  with  time,  or  rather 
it  is  upon  their  motion  that  time  is  an 
attendant"  Philop.  MS.  Com.  in  Nicomach. 
p.  10. 

1.2 
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as  others  make  their  appearance.  The  senses  look  on  while 
the  sight  passes,  perceiving  as  much  as  is  immediately  present, 
which  they  report  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the  souFs  superior 
powers.  Having  done  this,  they  have  done  their  duty,  being 
concerned  with  nothing  save  what  is  present  and  instantaneoua 
But  to  the  memory,  to  the  imagination,  and  above  all  to  the 
intellect,  the  several  nows  or  instants  are  not  lost,  as  to  the 
senses,  but  are  preserved  and  made  objects  of  steady  compre- 
hension, however  in  their  own  nature  they  may  be  transitory 
and  passing.  ^'Now  it  is  from  contemplating  two  or  more  of 
these  instants  under  one  view,  together  with  that  interval  of 
continuity  which  subsists  between  them,  that  we  acquire  insen- 
sibly the  idea  of  time."^'  For  example:  The  sun  rises;  this  I 
remember :  it  rises  again ;  this  too  I  remember.  These  eyents 
are  not  together ;  there  is  an  extension  between  them — not,  how- 
eyer,  of  space,  for  we  may  suppose  the  place  of  rising  the  same, 
or  at  least  to  exhibit  no  sensible  difference.  Yet  still  we 
recognise  some  extension  between  them.  Now  what  is  this 
extension  but  a  natural  day  I  And  what  is  that  but  pure  time ! 
It  is  after  the  same  manner,  by  recognising  two  new  moons,  and 
the  extension  between  these;  two  yemal  equinoxes,  and  the 
extension  between  these ;  that  we  gain  ideas  of  other  times,  such 
as  months  and  years,  which  are  all  so  many  intervals,  described 
as  above ;  that  is  to  say,  passing  intervals  of  continuity  between 
two  instants  viewed  together. 

And  thus  it  is  the  mind  acquires  the  idea  of  time.  But  this 
time  it  must  be  remembered  is  past  time  only,  which  is  always 
the  first  species  that  occurs  to  the  human  intellect.  How  then 
do  we  acquire  the  idea  of  time  future  ?  The  answer  is,  we 
acquire  it  by  anticipation.  Should  it  be  demanded  still  further, 
and  what  is  anticipation  i  We  answer,  that  in  this  case  it  is  a 
kind  of  reasoning  by  analogy  from  similar  to  similar ;  from  suc- 
cessions of  events,  that  are  past  already,  to  similar  successions, 

^  T<^c  ^ci^ii^  ywyovivai  xp^t^t  ^oy  rov  c.  1 6.  Tliemistius^e  Comment  upon  this  imw- 

irporipov  Kti  hor4pov  iv  rp  Ka^<r*i  cdfur^i^  sage  is  to  the  same  purpose.     Oroir  T^p  4 

ffuf  ?idfi»fi€w,    *Ooi(ofiMV  Si  T^  $XXo  feed  vovs  iafOfjamiirBtis  rov  vw^  %  x9h  slrcr, 

&XXo  6roXa$9iy  ovr^  icol  fjMTa^6  ri  tdrrtnr  ^tooy  wd\uf  c7vp  rh  TfiftMOow^  rSr^  md 

h-tpoy  Bray  yiip  r&  tucpa  Srcpa  rov  jUvov  XP^^^*  tvObs  iv€¥6rn<r€¥^  6ro  rmw  8^  vw 

¥&iir»fAtw,  Kot  8^  cfirp  4  ^'vx^  fii  vur»  rh  tpii&iiMvov^  otor  ^h  ittpdrmv  hvoar  leol 

ftJkv  ir/H^rcpov,  rh  tk    Ihrrtpow^  rSrt  koX  ofhtt  kiytw  fx*'*  ^<  Toa6w  iirri  irtrrvemi- 

rovro  ipQfAif  cZirai  XP^^  •  **  ^^  i*  ^^^^  ^^  i^Ka  itpw^  1)  ^icicoUScica,  otop  ^  airc^pov 

say  there  has  been  time,  when  we  can  ypofitjais  vifxvaiw  ^6o  ojifA^lois  iator^i^^ 

acquire  a  sensation  of  prior  and  subsequent  luwvos :  ""  For  when  the  mind,  remembering 

in  motion.     But  we  distinguish  and  settle  the  now,  which  it  talked  of  yesterday,  talks 

these  two  by  considering  one  first,  then  the  again  of  another  now  to-day,  then  it  is  it 

other,  together  with  an  interval  between  immediately  has  an  idea  of  time,  terminated 

them  di&rent  from  both.    For  as  often  as  by  these  two  nows,  as  by  two  boundaries  ; 

we  conceive  the  extremes  to  be  different  and  thus  it  is  enabled  to  say,  that  the  quan- 

from  the  mean,  and  the  soul  talks  of  two  tity  is  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours,  as  if  it 

nows,  one  prior  and  the  other  subsequent,  were  to  sever  a  cubit's  length  firom  an  infi* 

then  it  is  wc  say  there  is  time,  and  this  it  nite  line  by  two  points.*^    Thcmist  Op.  edit, 

is  we  call  time."    Natural.  Auscult  L  iv.  Aid.  p.  4.5.  B. 
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that  are  presumed  hereafter^  For  example :  I  observe  as  far 
back  as  my  memory  can  carry  me,  how  every  day  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  night ;  that  night,  by  another  day ;  that  day,  by 
another  night ;  and  so  downwards  in  order  to  the  day  that  is 
now.  Hence,  then,  I  anticipate  a  similar  succession  from  the 
present  day,  and  thus  gain  the  idea  of  days  and  nights  in  fu- 
turity. After  the  same  manner,  by  attending  to  the  periodical 
returns  of  new  and  full  moons ;  of  springs,  summers,  autumns, 
and  winters,  all  of  which,  in  time  past,  I  find  never  to  have 
failed,  I  anticipate  a  like  orderly  and  diversified  succession,  which 
makes  months,  and  seasons,  and  years,  in  time  future. 

We  go  ftirther  than  this,  and  not  only  thus  anticipate  in  these 
natural  periods,,  but  even  in  matters  of  human  and  civil  concern. 
For  example :  having  observed  in  many  past  instances  how 
health  haa  succeeded  to  exercise,  and  sicKuess  to  sloth ;  we 
anticipate  ftiture  health  to  those,  who,  being  now  sickly,  use 
exercise ;  and  ftiture  sickness  to  those,  who,  being  now  healthy, 
are  slothful.  It  is  a  variety  of  such  observations,  all  respecting 
one  subject,  which  when  systematized  by  just  reasoning,  and 
made  habitual  by  due  practice,  form  the  character  of  a  master- 
artist,  or  man  of  practical  wisdom.  If  they  respect  the  human 
body,  (as  above,)  they  form  a  physician ;  if  matters  military, 
the  general ;  if  matters  national,  the  statesman ;  if  matters  of 
private  life,  the  moralist ;  and  the  same  in  other  subjects.'  All 
these  several  characters,  in  their  respective  ways,  may  be  said 
to  possess  a  kind  of  prophetic  discernment,  which  not  only  pre- 
sents them  the  barren  prospect  of  futurity,  (a  prospect  not  hid 
from  the  meanest  of  men,)  but  shews  withal  those  events  which 
are  likely  to  attend  it,  and  thus  enables  them  to  act  with  supe- 
rior certainty  and  rectitude.  And  hence  it  is,  that  (if  we  except 
those  who  have  had  diviner  assistances)  we  may  justly  say,  aa 
was  said  of  old, 

He*8  the  best  prophet  who  conjecturet  welL* 

*  Mirrif  S*  ipumsi  itrrts  €hcd(u  Kmkih,  pest      It   vat   this   intimate    connexion 

So  Milton :  between   time  and   the    soul,  that  made 

7^  old  experitmee  do  aUam  eome  philoeophen  doabt,  whether,  if  there 

7b  tomeMmg  Uke  pnpketio  9tram,  was  no  soul,  there  could  be  any  time,  since 

Ei/aeileMMUmaripoi^pnideHiiafHet$e  time  appears  to  have  its  being  in  no  other 

qmodammodo  dimmationem,  region.     U^tpoy  8i  fi^  oihris  ^hOCVf  ^ 

Com.  Nep.  in  Vit  AtticL  ftr  6  xp6¥0t^  iarop^tttv  &r  rif,  ic  r.  X. 

Thers  is  nothing  appears  so  clearly  an  Natnr.  Anscnlt  L  iT.  e.  20.    Themistius, 

object  of  the  mind  or  intellect  only,  as  the  who  comments  the  above  passage,  expresses 

fature  does,  since  we  can  6nd  no  place  for  himself  more  positively.     El  roiww  ^ixS»t 

its  existence  anywhere  else.     Not  bnt  the  X^ytroi  r^t  hptBixtfrhv  ical  rh  kpt$/»o{^ 

sane,  if  we  consider,  is  equally  true  of  the  furor^  rh  ftkv  rh  ipUffiifrhtf  8i}Aa5^  SvhI/mi* 

past     For  though  it  may  have  once  had  rh  9^  ^rcpyc/f,  rwra  9^  ovk  &y  ^roffrcUih 

another  kind  of  being,  when  (according  to  ft^  Krrot  rod  iipiBfi^irorros  fi'frrt  9vydtJL9i 

eonuDon  phrase)  it  actaally  was,  yet  was  it  /«^c  iytpytUf,  ^atf^phv  &f  oiix  &y  4  XP^^* 

then  something  present,  and  not  something  cAy,  /a^  oboiit  if^^r.    Them.  p.  48.  edit. 

past    As  past,  it  has  no  existence  but  in  Aldi.    Vid.  etiam  ejusd.  Comm.  in  Lib.  de 

the  mind  or  memoiy,  since,  had  it  in  fiict  An.  p.  94. 

any  other,  it  could  not  properly  be  called 
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From  what  has  been  reasoned  Jt  appears,  that  koowledge 
of  the  future  oomes  from  knowledge  of  the  past ;  as  does 
knowledge  of  the  past  from  knowledge  of  the  present ;  so  thai 
their  order  to  us  is  that  Tif  the  present,  past,  and  future. 

Of  these  species  of  knowledge,  that  of  the  present  is  the 
lowest,  not  only  as  first  in  perception,  but  as  far  the  more  ex- 
tensive, being  necessarily  common  to  all  animal  beings,  and 
reaching  even  to  Zoophytes,  as  far  as  they  possess  sensation. 
Knowledge  of  the  past  comes  next,  which  is  superior  to  the 
former,  as  being  confined  to  those  animals  that  have  memory  as 
well  as  senses.  Knowledge  of  the  future  comes  last,  as  being 
derived  from  the  other  two,  and  which  is,  for  that  reason,  the 
most  excellent  as  well  as  the  most  rare,  since  nature  in  her 
superadditions  rises  from  worse  always  to  better,  and  is  never 
found  to  sink  from  better  down  to  worse.^ 

And  now  having  seen  how  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  time 
past  and  time  future ;  which  is  firist  in  perception,  which  first 
in  dignity ;  which  more  common,  which  more  rare ;  let  us  com- 
pare them  both  to  the  present  Hoto^xr  instant,  and  examine  what 
relations  they  maintain  towards  it. 

In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  times  both  past  and  friture,  in 
which  the  present  now  has  no  existence;  as,  for  example,  in 
yesterday  and  to-morrow. 

Again,  the  present  now  may  so  far  belong  to  time  of  either 
sort,  as  to  be  the  end  of  the  past,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  it  cannot  be  included  within  the  limits  of  either.  For 
if  it  were  possible,  let  us  suppose  G  the  present  now  included 
A  B  C  D  E 


within  the  limits  of  the  past  time  A  D.  In  such  case,  C  D,  part 
of  the  first  time  A  D,  will  be  subsequent  to  0,  the  present  now^ 
and  so  of  course  be  future.  But  by  the  hypothesis  it  is  past, 
and  so  will  be  both  past  and  future  at  once,  which  is  absurd. 
In  the  same  manner  we  prove  that  G  cannot  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  a  friture  time,  such  as  B  E. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  such  times,  as  this  day,  ^w  month, 
this  year,  this  century,  all  which  include  within  them  the  present 
now  f    They  cannot  be  past  times  or  friture,  from  what  has  been 

f)roved ;  and  present  time  has  no  existence,  as  has  been  proved 
ikewise."  Or  shall  we  allow  them  to  be  present,  from  the  pre- 
sent now^  which  exists  within  them ;  so  that  from  the  presence 
of  that  we  call  these  also  present,  though  the  shortest  among 
them  has  infinite  parts  always  absent !  If  so,  and  in  conformity 
to  custom,  we  allow  such  times  present,  as  present  days,  months, 
years,  and  centuries,  each  must  of  necessity  be  a  compound  of  the 
past  and  the  future,  divided  from  each  other  by  some  present 
'  See  below,  note  I  of  this  chapter,  p.  157*  "  Sop.  p.  147. 
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now  or  instant,  and  jointly  called  present,  while  that  now  remains 
within  them.   Lei  us  suppose,  for  example,  the  time  X  Y,  which 

X  A  B  C  D  E  Y 

/ . . . . . .  . .  i^ 

let  ns  call  a  day,  or  a  century ;  and  let  the  present  now  or  in- 
stant exist  at  A.  I  say,  iuasmnch  as  A  exists  within  XY,  that 
therefore  X  A  is  time  past,  and  AY  time  fat  are,  and  the  whole 
X  A,  AY,  time  present.  The  same  holds,  if  we  suppose  the 
present  wno  to  exist  at  B,  or  0,  or  D,  or  E,  or  anywhere  before 
V.  When  the  present  now  exists  at  Y,  then  is  tne  whole  XY 
time  pasty  and  still  more  so,  when  the  now  gets  to  g,  or  onwards* 
In  like  manner,  before  the  present  now  entered  X,  as,  for  example, 
when  it  was  at  /,  then  was  the  whole  X  Y  time  future ;  it  was 
the  same,  when  the  present  now  was  at  X.  When  it  had  passed 
that,  then  X  Y  became  time  present.  And  thus  it  is  that  time 
is  present,  while  passing,  in  its  present  now  or  instant.  It  is 
the  same  indeed  here,  as  it  is  in  space.  A  sphere  passing  oyer 
a  plane,  and  being  for  that  reason  present  to  it,  is  only  present 
to  that  plane  in  a  single  point  at  once,  while  during  the  whole 
progression  its  parts  absent  are  infinite.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  perceive  that  all  time,  of 
every  denomination,  is  divisible  and  extended.  But  if  so,  then 
whenever  we  suppose  a  definite  time,  even  though  it  be  a  time 
present,  it  must  needs  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
And  so  much  for  time. 

Now  from  the  above  doctrine  of  time  we  propose,  by  way  of 
hypothesis,  the  following  theory  of  tenses. 

Place,  according  to  the  ancients,  was    it  within  their  respective  limits.  Nicephoms 


either  mediate  or  immediate.  I  am  (for 
example)  in  Europe,  because  I  am  in  Eng- 
land ;  in  England,  because  in  Wiltshire ; 
in  Wiltshire,  because  in  Salisbury ;  in 
Saliabnry,  because  in  my  own  house ;  in 
my  own  house,  because  in  my  study.  Thus 
hr  mediate  place.  And  what  is  my  imme- 
diate place?  It  is  the  internal  bound  of 
that  containing  body  (whatever  it  be) 
which  coincides  with  the  external  bound  of 
my  own  body.  Tov  Tcpi^xoyros  xipas^ 
mi/t  %  ir«pi^€c  T^  Ttpirxj&tuvw.  Now  as 
this  immediate  place  is  included  within  the 
limits  of  all  the  former  places,  it  b  from 
this  relation  that  those  mediate  places  also 
are  called,  each  of  them,  my  place,  though 
tiie  least  among  them  so  iai  exceed  my  mag- 
nitude. To  ^ply  this  to  time.  The  present 
onitary  is  present  in  the  present  year ;  that, 
in  the  present  month  ;  that,  in  the  present 
day ;  that,  in  the  present  hour ;  that,  in  the 
present  minute.  It  is  thus  by  circumscrip- 
tion within  circumscription  that  we  arrive  at 
that  real  and  indivisible  instant,  which,  by 
being  itself  the  very  essence  of  the  present, 
diffuses  presence  throughout  all,  even  the 
lai]gett  of  times,  which  are  found  to  include 


Blemides  speaks  much  to  the  some  purpose. 

irapaK€ifi€yos  r^  KvpUos  vvv'  xp6vos  fic- 
piKhs,  iic  irap€\ii\v6^os  koI  lU^Xamos 
(TwtarrioSy  koI  Htk  rfiv  irphs  rh  Kvpicos  tnhf 
yuryloffuf,  yvw \^6fi€Pos  icoi  ainds:  "Pre- 
sent time,  therefore,  is  that  which  adjoins 
to  the  real  now  or  instant  on  either  side, 
being  a  limited  time  made  up  of  past  and 
future,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  tiiat  real 
now,  sdd  to  be  now  also  itself**  'Eirir. 
^(Ttft^i,  Kf^.  0^.  See  also  Arist  Physic 
L  vi.  c.  2,  3,  &c 

In  the  above  note,  mention  is  made  of 
the  reed  now,  or  instant,  and  its  efficacy. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  there  is  not 
only  a  necessary  connexion  between  exist- 
ence and  the  present  instant,  because  no 
other  point  of  time  can  properly  be  said  to 
be,  but  also  between  existence  and  life,  be- 
cause whatever  lives,  by  the  same  reason 
necessarily  is.  Hence  Sophocles,  speaking 
of  time  present,  elegantly  savs  of  it, 
Xp^yy  ry  (iyrt,  ifoi  vapdyri  vvy. 
The  living  and  now  preaent  time, 

Trachin.  v.  1185. 
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The  tenses  are  uaed  to  mark  present,  past,  and  fatore  time, 
either  indefinitely  without  reference  to  any  be^nnin^,  middle, 
or  end ;  or  else  definitely,  in  reference  to  such  distinctions. 

If  indefinitely,  then  have  we  three  tenses;  an  aorist  of  the 
present,  an  aorist  of  the  past,  and  an  aorist  of  the  fnture.  If 
definitely,  then  have  we  three  tenses  to  mark  the  beginnings  of 
these  three  times ;  three  to  denote  their  middles ;  and  thr^  to 
denote  their  ends ;  in  all  nine. 

The  three  first  of  these  tenses  we  call  the  inceptive  present, 
the  inceptive  past,  and  the  inceptive  Aitnre.  The  three  next, 
the  middle  present,  the  middle  past,  and  the  middle  future. 
And  the  three  last,  the  completive  present,  the  completive  past, 
and  the  completive  future. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  tenses  in  their  natural  number  appear 
to  be  twelve ;  three  to  denote  time  absolute,  and  nine  to  denote 
it  imder  its  respective  distinctions* 

AORIST  OF  THS  PRRSENT. 

Tpa^^,    Scribo.    I  write, 

AORIST  OF  THE  PAST. 

''Eypa'^.    Seripsi.     I  wrote. 

AORIST  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Fpayp^a).    Scribam.     I  shall  write. 

INCEPTIVE  PRESENT. 

MiXXm  ypd<f^iv.    Scripturus  stbtn.     I  am  going  to  write. 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  PRESENT. 

Tvyxay<o  ypd^fxov.    Scribo  or  scribens  sum.    I  am  writing. 

COMPLETIVE  PRESENT. 

Tiypa^.     Scripti.    I  have  written. 

INCEPTrVE  PAST. 

"EfiOCKov  ypcul>€iv.  Scripturus  eram.  I  was  beginning  to 
write. 

MmOLE  OR  EXTENDED  PAST. 

"EypajiQV  or  irvyxO'yov  ypcufmy.    Scribebam.    1  was  writing* 

COMPLETIVE  PAST. 

^Eyeypdj^UY.    Seripseram,    I  had  done  writing. 

INCEPTIVE  FUTURE. 

M €X\i7<r6)  ypd<l>€iv.  Scripturus  era.  I  shall  be  beginning  to 
write, 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  FUTURE. 

"Eaofiai  ypdifxDv.    Scribens  erg.     1  shall  be  writing. 

COMPLETIVE  FUTURE. 

''Eaofiai  yeypwfxi^.    Scrips&ro^    I  8haU  have  done  writing. 
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It  18  not  to  be  expected  that  the  above  hypothesis  should  be 
justified  through  all  instances  in  every  lanraage.  It  &res  with 
tenses  as  with  other  affections  of  speech  ;  be  the  lanenage  upon 
the  whole  ever  so  perfect,  much  must  be  left,  in  denance  of  all 
analogy,  to  the  harsh  laws  of  mere  authority  and  chance. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  inquire,  what  traces  may 
be  discovered  in  favour  of  this  system,  either  in  languages  them- 
selves, or  in  those  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  part  of 
grammar,  or  lastly  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  tnings. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  aorists.  Aorists  are  usually  by  gram- 
marians referred  to  the  past;  such  are  fikdov^  *'I  went;'*  eireaov^ 
**  I  fell,"  &c.  We  seldom  hear  of  them  in  the  future,  and  more 
rarely  still  in  the  present.  Yet  it  seems  agreeable  to  reason, 
that  wherever  time  is  signified  without  any  farther  circumscrip- 
tion than  that  of  simple  present,  past,  or  future,  the  tense  is  an 
aorist. 

Thus  Milton : 

MnUons  of  spiritnal  creatnres  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  hoth  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.       Par,  Lost,  it.  277* 

Here  the  verb  toa£t  means,  not  that  they  were  walking  at  that 
instant  only,  when  Adam  spoke,  but  aopUma^^  ^^  indefinitely,'^ 
take  any  instant  whatever.  So  when  the  same  author  calls 
hypocrisy, 

the  only  evil  that  walks 
InYisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

the  verb  noaiks  hath  the  like  aoristical  or  indefinite  applica- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  sentences  of  the 
gnomologic  kind,  such  as 

Ad  poBnitendnm  propeiat,  cito  qoi  Judical 
Atams,  nisi  com  moritur,  nil  lecte  fiicit,  &c 

All  these  tenses  are  so  many  aorists  of  the  present. 
Grnomologic  sentences  after  the  same  manner  make  likewise 
aorists  of  the  future: 

Tn  nihil  admittes  in  te,  fonnidine  poensB.  Hor. 

So  too  legislative  sentences,  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,  &c. ;  for  this  means  no  one  particular  future  time,  but 
is  a  prohibition  extended  indefinitely  to  every  part  of  time 
future.' 

We  pass  from  aorists  to  the  inceptive  tenses. 

These  may  be  found  in  part  supplied  (like  many  other  tenses) 
by  verbs  auxiliar.    MeKKio  ypd^eiv,    ScriptunM  stim.     ^^  I  am 

*  The  Latin  tongue  appears  to  be  more    particular  instances  being  to  be  gathered 
dnn  ordinarily  deficient  as  to  the  article  of    from  the  context    Thus  it  is  that /^'  means 
It  luis  no  peculiar  fbnn  even  for    (as  the  same  author  infbnns  us)  both  irc- 


of  the  past,  and  therefore  (as  xoiriKa  and  iwoirion,  **I  have  done  it,^and 

Pnsdan  tells  us)  the  praieritmn  is  forced  *^  I  did  it  ;^  vidi  both  jcipaicaand  cTSov,  **  I 

ts  do  the  double  duty  both  of  that  aorist  and  hare  just  seen  it,**  and  **I  saw  it  once.*** 

of  the  perfect  |iresent,  its  application  in  Prise.  Onun.LTiiL  p.  814, 838.  edit  Putsch. 
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going  to  write.'"  But  the  Latins  go  farther,  and  have  a  species 
of  verbs,  derived  from  others,  which  do  the  doty  of  these  tenses, 
and  are  themselves  for  that  reason  called  inchoatives  or  incep- 
tives.  Thus  from  Caleo^  "  I  am  warm,"'  comes  CaU$eo,  "  I  begin 
to  OTow  warm  C"  from  Tvmea^  ''  I  swell,^  comes  Tumssca,  "  I 
begin  to  swell.'"  These  inchoative  verbs  are  so  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  beginnings  of  time,  that  they  are  defective  as  to 
all  tenses  which  denote  it  in  its  completion,  and  therefore  have 
neither  per/ectum^  pttisquam-per/ectum^  or  perfect  future.  There 
is  likewise  a  species  of  verbs  called  in  Greek  c^ert/ei^  in  Latin 
dhsidmutiva^  the  desideratives  or  meditatives,  which  if  they  are 
not  strictly  inceptives,  yet  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  have  a  near 
aflinity  with  them.  Such  are  iroXefi/qaeUn^  bellaturio^  ^^  I  have 
a  desire  to  make  war  ;''^  /8/>i0o-6Ao,  M«rto,  *''  I  long  to  eat.'  And 
so  much  for  the  inceptive  tenses. 

The  two  last  orders  of  tenses  which  remain,  are  those  we 
called  the  middle  tenses,'  (which  express  time  as  extended  and 
passing,)  and  the  perfect  or  completive,  which  express  its  com- 
pletion or  end. 

Now  for  these  the  autlHH-ities  are  many.  They  have  been  ac- 
knowledged already  in  the  ingenious  accidence  of  Mr.  Hoadly, 
and  explained  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Olarke,  in  his  ra- 
tional edition  of  Homer's  Iliad.  Nay,  long  before  either  of 
these,  we  find  the  same  scheme  in  Scaliger,  and  by  him*  as- 
cribed to  Grocinus,**  as  its  author.  The  learned  Gaza  (who  was 
himself  a  Greek,  and  one  of  the  ablest  restorers  of  that  language 
in  the  western  world)  characterizes  the  tenses  in  nearly  the 
same  manner.^     What  ApoHonius  hints,  is  exactly  consonant.*^ 

Non  male,  inqaam:    ngnificat 


y  As  all  begiimiDgs  hare  refereaoe  to  what 
is  iiiture,  bence  we  see  how  properly  these 
verbs  are  formed,  the  Greek  ones  from  a 
future  Tcrb,  the  Latin  from  a  future  parti- 
ciple. From  iro\c/K^<r«  and  fipStrtt  come 
iroKififlcilot  and  0fw<rtt9t;  from  bellaturus 
and  e9urus  come  btMaiurio  and  eturio.  See 
Hacrobius,  p.  691.  ed.  Var.  oh  ir«(rv  y4  fu 
yvy  8^  y€\€ur(ioirra  iwoiria'as  ytXAircu, 
Plato  in  Phsedone. 

s  Care  most  be  taken  not  to  confoand 
these  middle  tenses,  with  the  tenses  of 
those  verbs,  which  bear  the  same  name 
among  grammarians. 

*  £e  his  percipimus  Orocionm  acute  ad- 
modum  tempera  divisisse,  sed  minns  com- 
mode. Tria  enim  constitnit,  nt  nos,  sed 
^ii»  bifiiriam  lecat,  perfectum  et  imperfeo- 
tum :  sic,  pneteritum  imperfectum,  cunabam: 
praeteritum  perfectom,  amaoeram.  Recte 
sane.  Et  pnesens  imperfectum,  omo.  Recta 
hactenus  ;  continuat  enim  amorem,  neqoe 
absolvit.  At  prsesens  perfectum,  amavi: 
quis  hoc  dicat?  De  fiituro  antem  at  non 
male  sentit,  ita  controversum  est  Futurum, 
inquit,    imperfectum^    mnabo:    perfectom, 


amavero, 

enim  amavero,  amoiem  futnrum  et  abso- 
lutum  iri :  amabo  perfectionem  nnllam  in- 
dicat     De  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  c  113. 

*>  Hit  name  was  William  Orodn,  an 
Englishman,  contemporary  with  Kiasmiu, 
and  celebrated  for  his  learning.  He  went 
to  Florence  to  study  under  Landin,  and 
was  professor  at  Oxford.  Spec  Lit  Flor. 
p.  205. 

>  The  present  tense  (as  this  antiior  ia* 
forms  ns  in  his  excellent  Grammar)  denoted 
rh  iyecrrdfitwov  teai  &rf\hy  **  that  which  i« 
now  instant  and  incomplete  ;**  the  pef^he* 
Utm^  rh  irc^\riXi9ih5  H^i,  iml  4mXh  rod 
h^ar&ros^  ^that  which  b  now  immediately 
past,  and  is  the  completion  of  the  present  ;** 
the  imperfedttm,  rh  waparrroft^por  imI 
&rc\^5  rov  waptfxtlf'^'^^  **ihe  extended 
and  incomplete  part  of  the  paat  ;**  and  the 
plusgaam-oerfectum^  rh  wmKiiXm^  vcUoc, 
icol  iyrt\\s  rod  waptut^tftiyWf  ^  that  whiok 
is  past  long  ago,  and  is  the  completion  of 
the  praterUttm.^    Gram.  I  iv. 

^  *Eirr§ve€¥  8^  Ttt$^fu0m,  Uri  ov  wap^ 
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Priscian,  too,  advances  the  same  doctrine  from  the  Stoics,  whose 
huthority  we  esteem  greater  than  all  the  rest,  not  only  from  the 
more  early  age  when  they  lived,  but  from  their  superior  skill  in 
philosophy,  and  their  peculiar  attachment  to  dialectic,  which 
naturally  led  them  to  great  accuracy  in  these  grammatical 
speculations.* 

Before  we  conclude,  we  shall  add  a  few  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions, which  will  be  more  easily  intelligible  from  the  hypothesis 
here  advanced,  and  serve  withal  to  confirm  its  truth. 

And  first,  the  Latins  used  their  prcBieritum  pirfeetum  in  some 
instances  after  a  very  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  imply  the  very 
reverse  of  the  verb  in  its  natural  signification.  Thus,  vixit  sig- 
nified '^  is  dead  f  ^  fuit  signified  ^^  now  is  not,  is  no  more.^  It 
was  in  this  sense  that  Cicero  addressed  the  people  of  Borne, 
when  he  had  put  to  death  the  leaders  in  the  Oatalinarian  con* 
spiracy.  He  appeared  in  the  forum,  and  cried  out,  with  a  loud 
voice,  VixerwitJ    So  Virgil : 


f  Fuimai  Troes,  foit  Ilium  et  ingenB 
Gloria  Daidanidnm. 


JEn.  ii. 


fityosy  Tffif  y€  firjr  ivtarwray :  "  Hence  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  perfectum  doth  not 
ftign^y  the  completion  of  the  past,  but  pre- 
sent completion.*^  Apollon.  1.  iii  c  6.  The 
reason  which  persuaded  him  to  this  opinion, 
was  the  application  and  use  of  the  particle 
&y,  of  which  he  was  then  treating,  and 
whidi,  as  it  denoted  potentiality  or  con- 
tingence,  would  assort  (he  eays)  with  any 
of  the  passing,  extended,  and  incomplete 
tenses,  but  never  with  tliis  perfedum^  be- 
cause this  implied  such  a  complete  and  im 
defeasible  existence,  as  never  to  be  qualified 
into  the  nature  of  a  contingent 

•  By  these  philosophers  the  vulgar  pre- 
sent tense  was  called  the  imperfect  present, 
and  the  vulgar  praterUum^  tne  perfect  pre- 
sent, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
sonant to  the  system  ^t  we  &vour.  But 
let  us  hear  PrisdaD,  from  whom  we  learn 
these  fiurts.  Praesens  tempus  propria  dici- 
tnr,  cujus  pars  jam  prgeteriit,  pars  fiitura 
est  Cum  enim  tempus,  fluvii  more,  insta- 
bili  volvatur  cursu,  viz  punctum  habere 
potest  in  pnesenti,  hoc  est,  in  instanti. 
Maxima  igitnr  pars  ejus  (sicut  dictum  est) 
Tel  pneteriit  vel  futuia  est  Undo  Stoici 
jure  hoc  tempus  presens  etiam  imperfectum 
vocabant  (at  dictam  est)  eo  quod  prior  ejus 
pan,  qua  praeteriit,  tiansacta  4»t,  deest 
autam  sequens,  id  est,  fiitura.  Ut  si  in 
medio  versa  dicam,  scribo  versom,  priore 
ejus  parte  scripta ;  cm  adhuc  deest  extrema 
pars,  pnesenti  utor  verbo,  dioendo,  toribo 
rtnmn:  sed  imperiectom  est,  quod  deest 
adhuc  verstti,  quod  scribatur.  Ex  eodem 
igitnr  pcBsenti  nasdtar  etiam  perfectum. 


Si  enim  ad  finem  perveniat  inceptum,  statim 
utimur  prsterito  perfecto ;  continue  enim, 
scripto  ad  finem  versa,  dico,  scripn  vertum. 
And  soon  after,  speaking  of  the  Latin 
petfeehmiy  he  says.  Sciendum  tamen,  quod 
R<»nani  pneterito  perfecto  non  solum  in  re 
mode  completa  utuntur,  (in  quo  vim  habet 
ejus,  qui  apud  Grsecos  TopoKti/ityos,  voca- 
tur,  quem  Stmd  r4Knay  ivwrSha  nomi- 
naverunt,)  sed  etiam  pro  itopiarov  acci- 
pitur,  &c    Lib.  viii.  p.  812,  813,  814. 

'  So  among  the  Romans,  when  in  a 
cause  all  the  pleaders  had  spoken,  the  cryer 
used  to  procUum  Dixerunt,  i.  e.  ^  they  have 
done  spring.**    Ascon.  Psed.  in  Verr.  ii. 

f  So  TibuUuB,  speaking  of  certain  prodi- 
gies and  evil  omens : 

Hoc  fnerint  cUm,    Sed  tu,  jam  miUfy 
ApoQay 
Prodiffia  indomiiis  merge  mA  aquori- 
btu.  Eleg.  ii.  5.  ver.  19. 

**  Let  these  events  have  been  in  days  of 
old  ;**  by  implication  therefore,  ^  but  hence- 
forth let  them  be  no  more.*^ 

So  .ffineas  in  Viigil  pnye  to  Phcebus : 
Hoe  Trqifa$ta  iemue  fatiii/orttma  eectda, 

'^Let  Trojan  finrtnne  (that  is,  adverse, 
like  that  of  Troy  and  its  inhabitants) 
ham  so  fitf  /Mowed  us."  By  implication, 
therefore,  **  but  let  it  fi^ow  us  no  further." 
'^Here  let  it  end,"  Hio  eU  jUne^  as  Servius 
well  observes  in  the  place. 

In  which  instances,  by  the  way,  mark 
not  only  the  force  of  the  tense,  but  of  the 
mood,  the  precative  or  imperative,  not  in 
the  future  but  in  the  past  See  next 
chapteCi 
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And  agaio, 

LocoB  Ardea  quondam 
Dictut  aTii,  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen, 
Sed  fbrtuna  fuit  ^  JEn,  riL 

The  reason  of  these  significations  is  derived  from  the  com- 
pletire  power  of  the  tense  here  mentioned.  We  see  that  the 
periods  of  nature,  and  of  human  affairs,  are  maintained  by  the 
reciprocal  succession  of  contraries.  It  is  thus  with  calm  and 
tempest,  with  day  and  night,  with  prosperity  and  adversity, 
with  glory  and  ignominy,  with  life  and  death.  Hence,  then,  in 
the  instances  above,  the  completion  of  one  contrary  is  put  for 
the  commencement  of  the  other,  and  to  say,  hath  livedo  or  hath 
ieen^  has  the  same  meaning  with  i$  dead^  or  is  no  more. 

It  is  remarkable  in  Virgil,'  that  he  frequently  joins  in  the 
same  sentence  this  complete  and  perfect  present  with  the  ex* 
tended  and  passing  present;  whicn  proves  that  he  considered 
the  two,  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  of  time,  and  therefore 
naturally  formed  to  coincide  with  each  other. 

Tibi  jam  brachia  contiahit  ardent 
Scoipina,  et  codi  justa  plui  parte  reliquit  Oeoi^.  i. 

Terra  tremit ;  fhgere  fene.  Georg.  i. 

Praesertim  n  tempestai  a  rertioe  sylvis 

Incubttit,  glomerstque  fereni  incendia  ventna.  Oeoig.  iL 

nia  note  dtina,  volocriqoe  aagitta. 
Ad  tenam  fiigit,  et  portu  le  condldit  aHo.  MtL  r. 

In  the  same  manner  he  joins  the  same  two  modifications  of 

time  in  the  past ;  that  is  to  say,  the  complete  and  perfect  past 

with  the  extended  and  passing. 

Inruenmt  Danai,  et  tectum  omne  tenebant.  Mil  \L 

Trcs  imbris  torti  radios,  trcs  nubis  aqaoss 

Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  aastru 

Fulgores  nunc  terrificoa,  sonitnmque  metumque 

Miflcebant  operi,  flammisque  sequadbus  iraa.  J  Mil  viii. 

^  Cftitu  m hotpitibut  mm  Bd amor;  errat,  tnpposea  the  acoipion  so  desirous  of  admil- 

«<  ^m:  ting  Augustus  among  the  heavenly  signs» 

Cumque  nihU  tperffirmius  ette^fmL  that  though  he  has  already  made  him  more 

Epist  Ovid.  Helen.  ParidL  Ter.  190.  than  room  enough,  yet  he  still  continues  to 

Sive  mmtts,  ssm  no$fata  fmam  voUnt,  be  making  him  more.    Here  then  we  hare 

TibulL  iii  5.  82.  two  acts,  one  perfect,  the  other  pending, 

'  See  also  Spencer^s  Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  and  hence  the  use  of  the  two  diflkreat 

C.  3.  St  19 ;  c  8.  St  39;  c  8.  st  9.  tenses.    Some  editions  read  nlinqmi;  but 

He  hath  kii  Aidd  redesm^  andfinik  hit  rtUmai  has  the  authority  of  the  celebiated 

Bword  he  drawe.  Medicean  manuscript 

i  The  intention  of  Viigil  may  be  better  lUa  noto  dtiut^  volmenqne  m^vMo, 

seen,  in  rendering  one  or  two  of  the  above        Ad  terramfmgi^  et  poriu  $e  eondidii  otto. 

passages  into  English.  **  The  ship,  quicker  than  the  wind,  or  a 

Tilnjam  brachia  eontrahU  ardens  swift  arrow,  eontinnes  flying  to  land,  and  is 

Soorpiuif  et  eceU  juda  pUie  parte  reUqmt,  hid  within  the  lofty  harb(rar.^     We  may 

**  For  thee  the  scorpion  is  now  contracting  suppose  this  harbour  (Uke  many  others) 

his  daws,  and  hath  already  1^  thee  more  to  have  been  surrounded  with  lugh  land. 

than  a  just  portion  of  heaven.^    The  poet,  Hence  the  vessel,  immediately  on  entoing 

from  a  high  stiain  of  poetic  adulation,  it,  was  completely  hid  firom  those  specta^ 
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As  to'  the  imp^/hetum^  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
what  is  usual  and  customary.  Thus  surgebat  and  seribebat  sig- 
nify, not  only  ^^  he  was  rising,  he  was  writing,^^  but  upon  occasion 
they  signify  ^^  he  used  to  rise,  he  used  to  write.'"  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  whatever  is  customary,  must  be  something  which 
has  been  frequently  repeated.  But  what  has  been  frequently 
repeated,  must  neeas  require  an  extension  of  time  past,  and  thus 
we  fall  insensibly  into  the  tense  here  mentioned. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  (whose  authority  likewise  is  con- 
6irmed  by  many  gems  and  marbles  still  extant)  that  the  ancient 
painters  and  sculptors,  when  they  fixed  their  names  to  their 
works,  did  it  pendenti  titulo^  ^^  in  a  suspensive  kind  of  inscrip- 
tion,^ and  employed  for  that  purpose  the  tense  here  mentioned. 
It  was  ^AireyXris  hroUin^  Apelles  faeiehat^  IIoKvKKevro^  iiroUi^ 
Polycletus  /aciebat,  and  never  iwoitfce  or  fedt.  By  this  they 
imagined  that  they  avoided  the  shew  of  arrogance,  and  had  in 
case  of  censure  an  apology  (as  it  were)  prepared,  since  it  ap- 
peared from  the  work  itself  that  it  was  once  indeed  in  hand, 
oat  no  pretension  that  it  was  ever  finished.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  manner  in  which  the  Latins 
derive  these  tenses  from  one  another,  shews  a  plain  reference  to 
the  system  here  advanced.  From  the  passing  present  come  the 
passing  past  and  future :  Scribo^  scribebam^  scribam.  From  the 
perfect  present  come  the  perfect  past  and  future:  Scripsi^ 
seripseram^  scripsero.  And  so  in  all  instances,  even  where  the 
verbs  are  irregular,  as  from  y^ro  come  ferebam  and  feram;  from 
iuli  come  iuleram  and  ttdero, 

,  We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  order  of  ^the  tenses, 
as  they  stand  ranged  by  the  old  grammarians,  is  not  a  for- 
tuitous order,  but  is  consonant  to  our  perceptions  in  the  recog- 
nition of  time,  according  to  what  we  have  explained  already.* 
Hence  it  is  that  the  present  tense  stands  first;  then  the  past 
tenses ;  and  lastly  the  future. 

And  now  having  seen  what  authorities  there  are  for  aorists, 

or  those  tenses  which  denote  time  indefinitely,  and  what  for 

ton,  who  had  gone  oat  to  mo  the  ship-race,  observation  upon  this  occasion  is  elegant 

bat  jtX  might  still  continue  sailing  towaids  Ordo  autem  (tempomm  sciL)  aliter  est, 

tiie  iJiore  within.  quam  nataia  eorom.    Quod  enim  pneteriit, 

iMTuenuU  Danaif  «i  tectum  omne  tmebant  prius  est,  quam  quod  est,  itaque  prime  loco 

*^Tlie  Greeks  had  entered  and  were  then  debere  poni  yidebatur.    Verum,  quod  prime 

posaeiting  the  whole  house  ;^  as  much  as  quoque  tempore  offsrtur  nobis,  id   creat 

to  laj,  **  they  had  entered,  and  that  was  primas  species  in  animo :  quamobrem  prae- 

orer,^  bat  their  possession  continued  still.  sens  tempus  primum  locum  occupavit ;  est 

^  Plin.  Nat  Hist  lib.  L  The  first  printer?,  enim  commune  omnibus  animalibus.    Prse- 

(wbo  were  mostof  them  schohtrs  and  critics,)  teritum  aatem  iis  tantum,  quae  memoria 

in  imitation  of  the  ancient  artists,  used  the  prsdita  sunt    Futumm  Tero  etiam  paucio- 

anae  tense.  Exeodebat  H.  Stephanus.  Ex-  ribus,  quippe  quibus  datum  est  pnidentiae 

cndebat  OuiL  Morelius.    AbsoWebat  Joan.  ofBdum.    De  Caus.  Ling.  Lat  c.  118.    See 

,  n^ich  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  also  Seneae  Epist  124.    Mntum  animal 


Taylor  in  his  late  raloable  edition  of  De-    sensu  comprehendit  prsMentia ;  prseterito- 
■Mthenca.  rum,  &c. 

»  See  before,  pages  148—150.    Scaliger's 
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thoie  tenses  opposed  to  norists,  which  mark  it  definitelj,  (such 
as  the  ioceptiye,  the  middle,  and  the  completive,)  we  here  finish 
the  subject  of  time  and  tenses,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  verb 
in  other  attributes,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduce  from 
other  principles. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


CONGRRNING  MODES* 

Wb  have  observed  already,"  that  the  soul^s  leading  powers  are 
those  of  perception  and  those  of  volition,  which  words  we  have 
taken  in  their  most  comprehensive  acceptation.  We  have 
observed  also,  that  all  speech  or  discourse  is  a  publishing  or 
exhibiting  some  part  of  our  soul,  either  a  certain  perception  or 
a  certain  volition.  Hence  then,  according  as  we  exhibit  it  either 
in  a  different  part  or  after  a  different  manner,  hence,  I  say,  the 
variety  of  modes  or  moods.'' 

If  we  simply  declare  or  indicate  something  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
(whether  a  perception  or  volition,  it  is  equally  the  same,)  this 
constitutes  that  mode  called  the  declarative  or  indicative. 

A  PERCEPTION. 
Nosco  crines,  incanaque  menta 
Regis  Romani.  Virg.  ^n.  ti. 

A  VOLITION. 
In  nova  fert  animiu  mutatas  dicere  fonnas 
Corpora.  Ovid.  Metam,  L 

If  we  do  not  strictly  assert,  as  of  something  absolute  and 
certain,  but  as  of  somethiog  possible  only,  and  in  the  number  of 
contingents,  this  makes  that  mode  which  grammarians  call  the 
potential,  and  which  becomes  on  such  occasions  the  leading 
mode  of  the  sentence. 

Sed  tadtus  paad  n  posset  corvna,  haberet 

Plus  dapis,  &G.  Hot. 

Yet  sometimes  it  is  not  the  leading  mode,  but  only  subjoined 
to  the  indicative.  In  such  case  it  is  mostly  used  to  denote  the 
end,  or  final  cause ;  which  end,  as  in  human  life  it  is  always  a 
contingent,  and  may  never  perhaps  happen,  in  despite  of  all  our 

""  See  chapter  u.  verbs,  hence  it  is  Apollonins  obaenrea,  reSr 

"  Qaia  defines  a  mode  exactly  consonant  ^fuurv  i^aip^rus  vapcUctcnu  i^  ^^vxucif  Si^ 

to  this  doctrine.     He  says  it  is  /Bo^Aij/mi,  0€Vu:    ^the  soul^s  disposition  is  in  an 

fir*  o9y  ird$rifui  ^^vx^s,  8i^  ^cufiis  <nifuuM6-  eminent  degree  attached   to  verbs.^    De 

fupotfy  ''a  ToUtion  or  affection  of  the  soul,  Synt  1.  iiL  c   13.    Thus>  too,  Priaeian: 

signified  through  some  voice*  or  sound  arti-  Modi  sunt  diversse  indinationes  animi,  qnas 

cidate.^    Oram.  I  iv.    As  therefore  this  is  varia  consequitur  declinatio  verbl  Lib.  viii 

the  nature  of  modes,  and  modes  belong  to  p.  821. 
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forea^ht,  is  therefore  expressed  most  naturally  by  the  mode 
here  mentioned.     For  example, 

Ut  JQgiilent  hominefl,  tuivuiit  de  noete  latnmM.  Hor. 

**  Thievefl  riie  by  night,  Uiat  they  may  cat  men*t  throata.^* 

Here  that  they  rise^  is  positively  asserted  in  the  declarative 
or  indicative  moae ;  but  as  to  their  cutting  men's  throats^  this 
is  only  delivered  potentially,  because  how  truly  soever  it  may 
be  the  end  of  their  rising,  it  is  still  but  a  contingent  that  may 
never  perhaps  happen.  This  mode,  as  often  as  it  is  in  this 
manner  subjoined,  is  called  by  grammarians^  not  the  potential, 
but  the  subjunctive. 

But  it  so  happens,  in  the  constitution  of  human  affairs,  that  it 
is  not  always  sufficient  merely  to  declare  ourselves  to  others. 
We  find  it  often  expedient,  from  a  consciousness  of  our  ina- 
bility, to  address  them  after  a  manner  more  interesting  to 
ourselves,  whether  to  have  some  perception  informed,  or  some 
volition  gratified.  Hence  then  new  modes  of  speaking :  if  we 
interrogate,  it  is  the  interrogative  mode ;  if  we  require,  it  is  the 
requisitive.  Even  the  requisitive  itself  hath  its  subordinate 
species :  with  respect  to  inferiors,  it  is  an  imperative  mode ;  with 
respect  to  equals  and  superiors,  it  is  a  precative  or  optative.^ 

And  thus  have  we  established  a  variety  of  modes :  the  indica- 
tive or  declarative,  to  assert  what  we  think  certain ;  the  poten- 
tial, for  the  purposes  of  whatever  we  think  contingent;  the 
interrogative,  when  we  are  doubtful,  to  procure  us  information ; 
and  the  requisitive,  to  assist  us  in  the  gratification  of  our 
volitions.  The  requisitive  too  appears  under  two  distinct  species, 
either  as  it  is  imperative  to  inferiors,  or  precative  to  superiors,  p 

®  It  was  the  confounding  of  this  distinc- 
tion that  gave  rise  to  a  sophism  of  Pio- 
tigoias.  Homer  (says  he)  in  beginning 
his  Iliad  with,  Smg^  Mfue^  Ae  wrath ;  when 
he  thiaks  to  pray,  in  reality  commands. 
Kfx«<rAiu  clifiwosi  hnrr^err^u  Aristot  Poet 
e.  19.  The  solntion  is  erident  from  the 
division  here  established,  the  grammatical 
form  being  in  both  cases  the  same. 

P  The  species  of  modes  in  great  measore 
depend  on  the  species  of  sentences.  The 
Stoics  increased  the  number  of  sentences 
fcr  beyond  the  Peripatetics.  Besides  those 
mentioiied  in  chap,  ii  note  ifc,  p.  122,  they 
had  many  more,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ammonias 
de  Interpret  p.  4.  and  Diogenes  Laertius, 
I  rii.  66.  The  Peripatetics  (and  it  seems 
too  with  reason)  considered  idl  these  addi- 
tional sentences  as  included  within  those 
whidi  they  themselTes  acknowledged,  and 
which  they  made  to  be  fire  in  mimber ;  the 
▼oeatiTe,  the  imperative,  the  interrogative, 
the  precative,  and  the  assertive.  There  is 
no  mention  of  a  potential  sentence,  which 
■My  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  as- 
sertive, or  indicative.   The  vocative  (which 


the  Peripatetics  called  the  cTSov  KKirriHhvf 
but  the  Stoics  more  properly  irpoinyop^v- 
ruehv)  was  nothing  more  than  the  form  of 
address  in  point  of  names,  titles,  and  epi- 
thets, with  which  we  apply  ourselves  one 
to  another.  As,  therefore,  it  seldom  in- 
cluded any  verb  within  it,  it  could  hardly 
contribute  to  form  a  verbal  mode.  Ammo- 
nias and  BoethiuB,  the  one  a  Greek  Peri- 
patetic, the  other  a  Latin,  have  illustrated 
the  species  of  sentences  from  Homer  and 
Virgil  after  the  following  manner. 
'AAA&  Tov  \Syov  vivrt  c^dr,  nni  rt 
KXifTucov^  its  r\ 

*'Ci  ftdKop  ^Arpttlhi. 
jcol  TOV  vpoarcucTucov,  &s  rh, 

BdffK*  i^L^'^^  raxcMt. 

icol  rod  dnerucov,  &s  rh. 
At  yitp  ZcS  T«  Wrcp. 

hro^¥6fAie9a  V9p\  hrwow  tm^  Tpaypui- 
rttPy  olor 

Sffol  8^  re  wJarra  ftnurtw. 
0*  »f^  warrhs,  Ac     E/f  rh  wtpl  *Ep^  p.  4. 
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As  therefore  all  these  seyeral  modes  have  their  foundation  ia 
nature,  so  have  certain  marks  or  siens  of  them  been  introduced  into 
languages,  that  we  may  be  enabled  by  our  discourse  to  signify 
them  one  to  another.  And  hence  those  various  modes  or  moods 
of  which  we  find  in  common  grammar  so  prolix  a  detail,  and 
which  are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  ^^so  many  literal  forms,  in- 
tended to  express  these  natural  distinctions.^' "^ 

All  these  modes  have  this  in  common,  that  they  exhibit  some 
way  or  other  the  soul  and  its  affections.  Their  peculiarities  and 
distinctions  are  in  part,  as  follows. 

The  requisitive  and  interrogative  modes  are  distinguished 
from  the  indicative  and  potential,  that  whereas  these  last  seldom 
call  for  a  return,  to  the  two  former  it  is  always  necessary. 

If  we  compare  the  requisitive  mode  with  the  interrogative,  we 
shall  find  these  also  distinguished,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
return,  but  in  other  peculiarities. 

The  return  to  the  requisitive,  is  sometimes  made  in  words, 
sometimes  in  deeds.     To  the  request  of  Dido  to  ^neas, 


Boethins^  account  is  as  follows.  Per- 
fectanim  vero  oratMmmn  partes  quinqae 
•unt :  depiecatiTa,  ut, 
Jupiter  onm^Dotens^  precibtts  njlederis  uUia^ 
Da  dewde  axueUium^  Pater^  atque  hao  owMta 
Jirma, 

Ijnperativa,  at, 
Vadeage^nate^vocaZephyros^ethberepennu, 

Interrogativa,  nt, 
Diemiki^DanuBtajeitJMmpecuif 

Vocativa,  nt, 
Of  Paier^  O!  hominvim  rerumque  aterna 


Enuntiatiya,  in  qua  reritas  vel  fidsitas 
invenitur,  ut, 

Prino^Moarboribusvarkiednaiuraerecmdis, 
Booth,  in  lib.  de  Interp.  p.  291. 

In  Milton  the  same  sentences  may  be 
fiound,  as  follows.    The  piecatiye, 
Univenal  Lord  !  be  bowi^oua  tiiU 
To  give  w  onfy  good. 

The  imperatiTe, 
Cfo  ihmy  thou  miffhtiett^  m  t^  Fai^'^s  might. 

The  interrogative, 
Wkonoe^amd  what  art  thou,  eaBecrabU$k(^T 

The  vocative, 
AdatUj  oarth'*$  haUow^d  mould, 
O/Cfodintpir'd, 

The  assertive  or  enunciative, 
The  conquered  alao  and  eudao^d  by  vnr 
Shall,  wkh  their  freedom  lost,  all  virtue  loee, 

4  The  Greek  language,  which  is  of  all  the 
most  elegant  and  complete,  expresses  these 
several  modes,  and  all  distinctions  of  time 
likewise,  by  an  adequate  number  of  varia- 
tions in  each  particular  verb.  These  varia- 
tions may  be  found,  some  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verb,  others  at  its  ending,  and  con- 


sist for  the  most  part  either  in  multiplying^ 
or  diminishing  the  number  of  syllabka,  or 
else  in  lengthening  or  shortening  their  re- 
q>ective  quantities^  which  two  methods  aro 
called  by  giammanans  the  syUabic  and  tb« 
temporu.  The  Latin,  whtch  is  but  a  spe- 
cies of  Greek  somewhat  debased,  admits  in 
like  manner  a  laive  portion  of  those  varia- 
tions, which  are  chiefly  to  bo  found  at  the 
ending  of  its  verbs,  and  but  rardy  at  their 
banning.  Yet  in  its  depon^its  and  pas- 
sives it  is  so  &r  defective,  as  to  be  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  the  auziliar,  mm.  The 
modem  languages,  which  have  still  fewer  of 
those  variations,  have  been  necessitated  an 
of  them  to  assume  two  auxiliars  at  least, 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  express  in  each 
language  the  verbs  Aawand  am.  As  to  the 
English  tongue,  it  is  so  poor  in  this  respeet 
as  to  admit  no  variation  for  modes,  and  only 
one  for  time,  which  we  apply  to  express  an 
aorist  of  the  past  Thus  fnan  write  oometh 
vfTote ;  from  give,  gave;  frtun  q)eai,  tpaim^ 
&c  Hence,  to  express  time  and  modes,  we 
are  compelled  to  employ  no  less  than  seven 
auxiliars,  via.  <{o,  am,  have,  ehaU,  will,  m^f^ 
and  can ;  which  we  use  sometimes  singly, 
as  when  we  say,  I  am  writing,  I  haim 
written ;  sometimes  two  together,  as,  I  haoa 
been  writing,  I  ehoukt  have  written  ;  some- 
times no  less  than  three,  as,  I  mi^  hava 
been  lost.  He  could  have  been  preserved. 
But  for  these,  and  all  other  speculations  re- 
lative to  the  genius  of  the  English  language, 
we  refor  the  reader,  who  wishes  for  the  DMiat 
authentic  information,  to  that  excellent  tree- 
tise  of  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  entitled,  A. 
short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 
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the  proper  retom  was  in  words ;  that  is,  in  an  historical  narrative. 
To  the  request  of  the  unfortunate  chief — date  obolum  Belisario — 
the  proper  return  was  in  a  deed ;  that  is,  in  a  charitable  relief. 
But  with  respect  to  the  interrogative,  the  return  is  necessarily 
made  in  woros  alone ;  in  words,  which  are  called  a  response  or 
answer,  and  which  are  always  actually  or  by  implication  some 
definitive  assertive  sentence.  Take  examples.  Whose  verses 
are  these !  the  return  is  a  sentence.  These  are  verses  of  Homer. 
Was  Brutus  a  worthy  man  \  the  return  is  a  sentence,  Brutus 
was  a  worthy  man. 

And  hence  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  digress)  we  may 
perceive  the  near  affinity  of  this  interrogative  mode  *with  the 
indicative,  in  which  last  its  response  or  return  is  mostly  made. 
So  near  indeed  is  this  affinity,  that  in  these  two  modes  alone  the 
verb  retains  the  same  form,'  nor  are  they  otherwise  distinguished, 
than  either  by  the  addition  or  absence  of  some  small  particle,  or 
by  some  minute  change  in  the  collocation  of  the  words,  or  some- 
times only  by  a  change  in  the  tone,. or  accent.' 

rl^  iyKtift4inftf  Kord^wrp^  iarofidxXmHra, 
§uOttrTafM  rov  KoX^urBai  dpurrueit—iant- 

^  rh  dtf€u  Sptarutfi :  *^  The  indicatiye  mode, 
ef  wUch  we  tpeak,  by  laying  aside  that 
aitertioD,  which  by  its  nature  it  implies, 
quits  the  name  of  indicatiy^^when  it  reas- 
rames  the  assertion^  it  returns  again  to  its 
proper  character.*^  ApolL  de  Synt.  L  iii. 
€.21.  Theodore  Oasa  says  the  same,  Introd. 
Otam.  Lit. 

■  It  may  be  observed  of  the  interrogative, 
^i  as  often  as  the  interrogation  is  simple 
and  definite,  the  response  may  be  made  in 
almost  the  same  woids,  by  conyerting  them 
into  a  sentence  affirmative  or  negative,  ac- 
CQiding  as  the  tmth  is  either  one  or  the 
othec  For  example :  Are  these  verses  of 
Homer?  Response:  These  verses  are  of 
flomec  Are  those  verses  of  Vii^?  Re- 
sponse, Those  are  not  verses  of  Virgil.  And 
here  the  artists  of  language,  for  the  sake  of 
bnvity  and  despatch,  have  provided  two 
particles,  to  represent  all  sach  responses; 
Tes,  for  all  the  affirmative ;  No,  for  all  the 
Bentive. 

^it  when  the  interrogation  is  complex, 
as  when  we  say.  Are  these  verses  of  Homer, 
or  of  Viigil?  much  more,  when  it  is  in- 
definite, as  when  we  say  in  general.  Whose 
are  these  verses?  we  cannot  then  respond 
after  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The 
reason  is,  that  no  interrogation  can  be  an- 
swerad  by  a  simple  Yes,  or  a  simple  No, 
except  only  those  which  are  themselves  so 
simple,  as  of  two  possible  answers  to  admit 


only  one.    Now  the  least  complex  inter- 

Xtion  will  admit  of  fbar  answers,  two 
[native,  two  negative,  if  not  perhaps  of 
more.  The  reason  is,  a  complex  inteiroga- 
tion  cannot  consist  of  less  than  two  umple 
ones;  each  of  which  may  be  separately 
affirmed  and  separately  denied.  For  in- 
stance :  Are  these  verses  Homer^s  or  Vila's? 
1.  They  are  Homer*s;  2.  They  are  not 
Homer's ;  3.  They  are  Virgil's ;  4.  They 
are  not  Virgil's ;  we  may  add,  5.  They  are 
of  neither.  The  indefinite  interrogations  go 
still  farther ;  for  these  maybe  answered  by 
infinite  affirmatives,  and  infinite  negatives. 
For  instance:  Whose  are  these  verses?  We 
may  answer  affirmatively,  They  are  Virgil's, 
They  are  Horace's,  They  are  Ovid's,  Ac ;  or 
negatively.  They  are  not  Vireil's,  They  are 
not  Horace's,  They  are  not  Ovid's,  and  so 
on,  either  way,  to  infinity.  How  then 
should  we  learn  firom  a  single  Yes,  or  a 
single  No,  which  particular  is  meant  among 
infinite  possibles?  These  therefore  are  in- 
terrogations which  must  be  always  an- 
swerdL  by  a  sentence.  Yet  even  here 
custom  has  consulted  for  brevity,  by  re- 
turning for  answer  only  the  single  essential 
characteristic  word,  and  retrenching  by  an 
ellipsis  all  the  rest,  which  rest  the  interro- 
gator is  left  to  supply  from  himsell  Thus, 
when  we  are  asked.  How  many  right 
angles  equal  the  angles  of  a  triangle  ?  we 
answer  in  the  short  monosyllable.  Two ; 
whereas,  without  the  ellipsis,  the  answer 
would  have  been.  Two  right  angles  equal 
the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

The  ancients    distinguished  these  two 
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But  to  return  to  our  comparison  between  the  interrogative 
mode  and  the  requisitive. 

The  interrogative  (in  the  language  of  grammarians)  has  all 
persons  of  both  numbers.  The  requisitive  or  imperative  has  no 
first  person  of  the  sinfi^lar,  and  that  from  this  plain  reason,  that 
it  is  equally  absurd  in  modes  for  a  person  to  request  or  give 
commands  to  himself,  as  it  is  in  pronouns,  for  the  speaker  to 
become  the  subject  of  his  own  address.^ 

Again,  we  may  interrogate  as  to  all  times,  both  present,  past, 
and  future.  Who  tMS  founder  of  Bome!  Who  is  king  of 
China!  Who  toill  discover  the  longitude!  But  entreating  and 
commanding  (which  are  the  essence  of  the  requisitive  mode) 
have  a  necessary  respect  to  the  future  only."  For,  indeed,  what 
have  they  to  do  with  the  present  or  the  past,  the  natures  of 
which  are  immutable  and  necessary ! 


species  of  interrogatioii  by  different  names. 
The  simple  they  called  ip^rrffta,  '^interro- 
gatio  ;"  the  complex,  ir^/*a,  "percontatio.'' 
Ammonias  calls  the  first  of  these  ip^rrtais 
SioXcicTUc^;  the  other,  ip^^tris  wwrfjwruefi. 
See  Am»in  lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  160.  Diog. 
Laert  Til  66.    QuintiL  Inst.  ix.  2. 

«  Sup.  p.  138. 

"  Apollonius^  accGont  of  the  fatore,  imr 
plied  in  all  imperatiTos,  is  worth  obserring. 
*Eirl  yiip  /i^  yivofUifois  1l  t*^  y€yo¥6caf  ^ 
wpiffrafys*  rh  5i  fi^  yt»6fiwa  ^  /i^  y^yo- 

Bait  li^XKomos  dim:  **A  command  has  re- 
spect to  those  things  which  either  are  not 
doing,  or  hare  not  yet  been  done.  Bat 
those  things,  which  being  not  now  doing, 
or  haTing  not  yet  been  done,  have  a  natu- 
ral aptitude  to  exist  hereafter,  may  be  pro- 
periy  said  to  appertain  to  the  future.**  De 
Syntaxi,  1.  L  c  86.  Soon  before  this  he 
says,  ''Airorro  ri  wpoereueruA  iyxttfUyn^ 
lx«*  'H^*'  Tov  /mXAjOttos  iid$€aiy—pcri9iy 
yitp  4y  to^  iffrl  rh,  6  rvpcanfOHrwriaas 
rifuurBw^r^  rifiri$^i<rerah  xarh  r^r  xp^*^u 
tyvouuf'  rp  iKicXiarti  SnjAAax^s*  «ca^^  rh 
fihf  Tpo<fTattrucbv,  rh  8^  bpuTruc6v:  **A11 
imperatiTes  hare  a  disposition  within  them, 
which  respects  the  fiiture:  with  regard 
therefore  to  time,  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
say.  Let  him,  that  kills  a  tyrant,  be  ho- 
noured ;  or,  He,  that  kills  <me,  riiall  be  ho- 
noured; the  diflGsrence  being  only  in  the 
mode,  inasmuch  as  one  is  impecatiye,  the 
other  indicatire  or  dedanUiTe.**  ApolL  de 
Syntaxi,  L  i  c  35.  Prisdan  seems  to  aUow 
imperatiyes  a  share  of  present  time,  as  well 
as  future.  But  if  we  attend,  we  shall  find 
his  present  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  im- 
mediate future,  as  opposed  to  a  more  dis- 
tant one.  Imperativus  vero  praesens  et 
futiirum  [tempus]  naturali  quadam  neces- 
sitate yidetur  posse  accipere.     Ea  etenim 


imperamus,  quae  Tel  in  prassenti  statn& 
Tolumus  fieri  sine  aliqua  dilatione,  Tel  in 
futuro.  Lib.  viii  p.  806. 

It  is  true,  the  Greeks  in  their  imperatiTea- 
admit  certain  tenses  of  the  pest,  such  aa> 
those  of  the  perfectnm^  and  of  the  two 
aorists.  But  then  these  tenses,  when  so 
applied,  either  totally  lose  their  tempoBary 
character,  or  else,  are  used  to  insinuate  socH 
a  speed  of  execution,  that  the  deed  should 
be  (as  it  were)  done  in  the  Teiy  instant 
when  commanded.  The  same  difference 
seems  to  subsist  between  our  English  im- 
peratiye.  Be  gone,  and  those  others  of^  Go^ 
or  Be  going.  The  first  (if  we  please)  may 
be  styled  ue  impesatiye  of  the  perfectum^ 
as  calling  in  the  rery  instant  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  commands :  the  others  may 
be  styled  imperatives  of  the  future,  a» 
allowing  a  reasonable  time  to  begin  first,and 
finish  afterward. 

It  is  thus  ApoDonius,  in  the  chapter  first 
cited,  distinguishes  between  triwrrSTm  rki 
^i^^\ovi,  ^go  to  digging  the  Tinea,**  and 
ffKco^m  rif  i^x4xouSf  *^get  the  Tinea- 
dug.**  The  first  is  spdcen  (as  he  calls  it) 
fls  Tcipdreunvf  **  by  way  ot  extension,  or 
allowance  of  time  for  the  woik  ;**  the  second^ 
tls  0io^cAc(tNriy,  *^  with  a  Tiew  to  imme* 
diate  completion.**  And  in  another  places 
explaining  the  difference  between  the  same 
tenses,  ffKdwrt  and  aricdf^p,  he  nys  of  the 
last,  ob  fi6voy  rh  fiij  ywp6iixvov  wpo0rdimr€t^ 
dAX^  Ktd  rh  yiy6furop  #r  waparmtm  Asiryo- 
p^^h  ''that  it  not  only  commands  sone- 
thing,  which  has  not  been  yet  done,  but 
forbids  also  that,  which  is  now  dmng  in  as 
extension,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  slew  and 
lengthened  progress.**  Hence,  if  a  man  baa 
been  a  long  while  writing,  and  we  are 
willing  to  hasten  him,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
say  in  Greek,  ypdx^  ^  write,**  (for  that  be 
is  now,  and  has  been  long  doing,)  but 
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It  IB  from  this  connexion  of  futurity  with  commands,  that  the 
fiiture  indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  imperative,  and  that 
to  say  to  any  one,  You  shall  do  this,  has  often  the  same  force 
with  the  imperative,  Do  this.  So  in  the  decalogue,  '^  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,'''  which  denote  (we 
know)  the  strictest  and  most  authoritative  commands. 

As  to  the  potential  mode,  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
by  its  subordinate  or  subjunctive  nature.  It  is  also  further  dis- 
tinguished from  the  requisitive  and  interrogative,  by  implying  a 
kind  of  feeble  and  weak  assertion,  and  so  becoming,  in  some 
degree,  susceptible  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Thus,  if  it  be  said 
potentially.  This  may  be,  or  This  might  have  been,  we  may  re- 
mark without  absurdity.  It  is  true,  or  It  is  false.  But  if  it  be 
said,  Do  this,  meaning.  Fly  to  heaven ;  or  Can  this  be  done  i 
meaning,  to  square  the  circle ;  we  cannot  say  in  either  case,  It  is 
true,  or  &lse,  though  the  command  and  the  question  are  about 
things  impossible.  Yet  still  the  potential  does  not  aspire  to  the 
indicative,  because  it  implies  but  a  dubious  and  conjectural  as- 
sertion, whereas  that  of  the  indicative  is  absolute,  and  without 
reserve. 

This,  therefore,  (the  indicative,  I  mean,)  is  the  mode,  which, 
as  in  all  grammars  it  is  the  first  in  order,  so  is  truly  first  both  in 
dignity  and  use.  It  is  this  which  publishes  our  sublimest  per- 
ceptions ;  which  exhibits  the  soul  in  her  purest  energies,  superior 
to  the  imperfection  of  desires  and  wants ;  which  includes  the 
whole  of  time,  and  its  minutest  distinctions;  which,  in  its 
various  past  tenses,  is  employed  by  history,  to  preserve  to  us 
the  remembrance  of  former  events;  in  its  ftitures  is  used  by 
prophecy,  or  (in  default  of  this)  by  wise  foresight,  to  instruct 
and  forewarn  us,  as  to  that  Which  is  coming ;  but  above  all  in 
its  present  tense  serves  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  by  just  de- 
monstrations to  establish  necessary  truth;  that  truth,  which  from 
its  nature  only  exists  in  the  present ;  which  knows  no  distinc- 
tions either  or  past  or  of  future,  but  is  everywhere  and  always 
invariably  one.* 

Tjpc^wr,  ''get  your  writing  done ;  make  no  blicbut,  Amiinniras,  and  othen.  There  were 

dalayi."    See  ApolL  L  in.  c.  24.    See  also  no  sects  of  philosophy  that  lay  greater 

Maoobtoa  de  jAS,  Verbw  Grsc  et  Lat  p^  stress  on  the  distinction  between  things 

680.  ediU  Varior.  Latini  non  aestimaye-  existing  in  time  and  not  in  time,  than  the 

nint*  &e.  two  abore  mentioned.    The  doctrine  of  the 

'  See  the  quotation,  note  «,  chapter  n.  Peripatetics  on  this  subject  (since  it  is 

p.  143.    Cum  enim  diomus,  Dens  est,  non  these  that  Boethius  here  follows)  may  be 

earn  didoms  nunc  esse,  sed,  &c.  partly  understood  from  the  following  sketch. 

Boethius,  author  of  the  sentiment  there  ^  The  things  that  exist  in  time  are  those 

quoted,  was  by  birth  a  Roman  of  the  first  whose  existence  time  can  measure.    But  if 

quality ;  by  religion,  a  Christian ;  and  by  their  existence  may  be  measured  by  time, 

philosophy,  a  Platonic   and    Peripatetic  ;  then  there  may  be  assumed  a  time  greater 

which  two  sects,  as  they  sprang  from  the  than  the  existence  of  any  one  of  them,  as 

same  source,  were  in  the  latter  ages  of  an-  there  may  be  assumed  a  number  greater 

tiquity  commonly  adopted  by  the  same  per-  than  the  greatest  multitude,  that  is  capable 

sons,  such  as  Themistius,  Porph3rTy,  lam-  of  being  numbered.     And  hence  it  is  that 
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Through  all  the  above  modes,  with  their  respective  tenses, 
the  verb  being  considered  as  denoting  an  attribute,  has  always 
reference  to  some  person,  or  substance.  Thus  if  we  say.  Went, 
or,  Go,  or  Whither  goeth,  or  Might  have  gone,  we  must  add  a 
person  or  substance,  to  make  the  sentence  complete.  Cicero 
went ;  Caesar  might  have  gone ;  Whither  goeth  the  wind  i  Go ! 
thou  traitor !  But  there  is  a  mode  or  form  under  which  verbs 
sometimes  appear,  where  they  have  no  reference  at  all  to  persons 
or  substances.  For  example,  To  eat  is  pleasant ;  but  to  fast  is 
wholesome.  Here  the  verbs,  to  ectty  and  to  fast^  stand  alone 
by  themselves,  nor  is  it  requisite  or  even  practicable  to  prefix  a 
person  or  substance.  Hence  the  Latin  and  modern  grammarians 
have  called  verbs  under  this  mode,  from  this  their  indefinite 
nature,  infinitives.  Sanctius  has  given  them  the  name  of  im- 
personals ;  and  the  Greeks  that  of  airapifi<f>aTay  from  the  same 
reason  of  their  not  discovering  either  person  or  number. 

These  infinitives  go  further.  They  not  only  lay  aside  the 
character  of  attributives,  but  they  also  assume  that  of  substan- 
tives, and  as  such  themselves  become  distinguished  with  their 
several  attributes.  Thus,  in  the  instance  above,  plecuani  is  the 
attribute  attending  the  infinitive  to  eat ;  wholesome  the  attribute 
attending  the  in&iitive  to  /(Mt.  Examples  in  Greek  and  Latin 
of  like  kmd  are  innumerable. 

Dolce  et  decomin  est  pro  patria  mori. 
Scire  tuorn  nihil  est. 


things  temporary  have  their  existence,  as  it 
were  limited  by  time ;  that  they  are  con- 
fined within  it,  as  within  some  bound  ;  and 
that  in  some  degree  or  other  they  all  sub- 
mit to  its  power,  according  to  those  common 
phrases,  that  time  is  a  destroyer;  that 
things  decay  through  time ;  that  men  for- 
get in  time,  and  lose  their  abUities;  and 
seldom  that  they  improve,  or  grow  young, 
or  beautiful  The  truth,  indeed,  is,  time 
always  attends  motion.  Now  the  natural 
ef¥ect  of  motion  is  to  put  something,  which 
now  is,  out  of  that  state  in  which  it  now 
is,  and  so  fiir,  therefore,  to  destroy  that 
state. 

**  The  reverse  of  all  this  holds  with 
things  that  exist  eternally.  These  exiH 
not  in  time,  because  time  is  so  £eur  from 
being  able  to  measure  their  existence,  that 
no  time  can  be  assumed,  which  their  exist- 
ence doth  not  surpass.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  diey  feel  none  of  its  effects,  being 
no  way  obnoxious  either  to  damage  or  dis- 
solution. 

**  To  instance  in  examples  of  either  kind 
of  being.  There  are  such  things  at  this  in- 
stant, as  Stonehenge  and  the  Pyramids.  It 
is  Kkewise  true  at  fhis  instant,  that  the 


diameter  of  the  square  is  incommensurable 
with  its  side.  What  then  shall  we  say  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  time  when  it  was  not  in- 
commensurable, as  it  is  certain  there  was 
a  time  when  there  was  no  Stonehenge,  or 
Pyramids  ?  or  is  it  daily  growing  less  in- 
commensurable, as  we  are  assured  of  decays 
in  both  those  massy  structures?^  Fitnn 
these  unchangeable  tniths,  we  may  pass  to 
their  place,  or  region  ;  to  the  unceasing  in- 
tellection of  the  universal  mind,  ever  perfect, 
ever  full,  knowing  no  remissions,  languors, 
&c  See  Nat  Ausc.  L  iv.  c  19.  Metaph. 
L  xiv.  c.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10.  edit  Du  VaL  and 
note  ^,  p.  11.  The  following  passage  may 
deserve  attention. 

Tov  yi^  roO  6  fiky  votuf  t^mcct,  ircd 
fiij  vo&v  6  5i  icol  x4ipvKt^  fcol  vo^t  iiWk 
Koi  oZtos  o9rM  r4\tos,  i»  ft^  wpoff0^s 
ain^  rh  ica<  vocijk  &c1,  ial  wb^a  wotof,  icol 
fiij  KAXotc  &XXa.  A<rrc  cfi}  ta^  iyr^Kdora- 
ros  6  vou¥  kt\  Kcd  mtrro,  icai  ^^ua.  Max. 
Tyr.  Diss.  xviL  p.  201.  edit  Lend. 

y  It  is  from  the  infinitive  thus  partici- 
pating the  nature  of  a  noun  or  substantive, 
that  the  best  grammarians  have  called  it 
sometimes  tifOfM  ^imtuc^^  **  a  verbal 
noun  ;^  sometimes  tfro/m  p^fueros^  **  th# 
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The  Stoics  in  their  grammatical  inquiries  had  this  infinitive  in 
snch  esteem,  that  they  held  this  alone  to  be  the  genuine  prffia^ 
or  "  verb,''  a  name  which  they  denied  to  all  the  other  modes. 
Their  reasoning  was,  they  considered  the  true  verbal  character 
to  be  contained  simple  and  unmixed  in  the  infinitive  only.  Thus 
the  infinitives,  irepiirarelv^  amhulare^  "to  walk,"  mean  simply 
that  energy,  and  nothing  more.  The  other  modes,  besides  ex- 
pressing this  energy,  superadd  certain  affections,  which  respect 
persons  and  circumstances.  Thus  amhulo  and  amhula  mean  not 
simply  "  to  walk,''  but  mean,  "  I  walk,"  and  "  walk  thou."  And 
hence  they  are  all  of  them  resolvable  into  the  infinitive,  as  their 
prototype,  together  with  some  sentence  or  word,  expressive  of 
their  proper  character.  Amhulo^  "  I  walk ;"  that  is,  indico  me 
ambtUare^  "  I  declare  myself  to  walk."  Amhula^  "  walk  thou ;" 
that  is,  impero  te  ambulare^  "  I  command  thee  to  walk  ;"  and  so 
with  the  modes  of  every  other  species.  Take  away,  therefore, 
the  assertion,  the  command,  or  whatever  else  gives  a  character 
to  any  one  of  these  modes,  and  there  remains  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  infinitive,  which  (as  Priscian  says)  signijicat  ipsam 
retn^  quam  cantinet  verbum,^ 

The  application  of  this  infinitive  is  somewhat  singular.  It 
naturally  coalesces  with  all  those  verbs  that  denote  any  tendence, 
desire,  or  volition  of  the  soul,  but  not  readily  with  others.  Thus 
it  is  sense,  as  well  as  syntax,  to  say,  fiovX^/uic  ^ijv^  cupio  mvere^ 
"  I  desire  to  live ;"  but  not  to  say,  io-dlay  55}i/,  edo  vivere^  or  even, 
in  English,  "  I  eat  to  live ;"  unless  by  an  ellipsis,  instead  of  "  I 
eat  for  to  live,"  as  we  say,  Ivexa  rod  §71/,  or  pour  mvre.  The 
reason  is,  that  though  different  actions  may  unite  in  the  same 
subject,  and,  therefore,  be  coupled  together,  (as  when  we  say, 

fteib^fl  noun.**    The  reason  of  this  appellar  rere  enim  est  corsus ;  et  scribere,  scriptura; 

tion  is  in  Greek  more  evident,  from  its  et  legere,  lectio.   Itaque  frequenter  et  nomi- 

taking  the  prepositive  article  before  it  in  all  nibus  adjungnntur,  et  aliis  casualibus,  more 

I ;  rh  ypd(p€iy,  rod  ypdtptu^j  r^  ypd-  nominmn  ;  ut  Persius, 


f€tp.    The  same  construction  is  not  un-  Sed  pulcmm  est  digUo  mondrari,  el  di- 

known  in  English.  der^  hie  est. 

Thus  Spencer :  And  soon  after.  Cum  enim  dico,  bonum  est 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake^  legere,  nihil  aliud  significo,  nisi,  bona  est 

Oauld  taveiks  mm  (^Thetia  horn  to  die.  lectio.  L  xviiL  p.  1130.     See  also  ApoII. 

''Avh  rov  Bayuy.     In  Uke  manner  we  say,  1.  i.  c  8.   Gaza  Gram.  1.  iv.  T^  Z\  igirap4/A' 

**He  did  it  to  be  rich,**  where  we  must  tparov,  6yofid  icrri  ^fmros^  ic  r.  K 

supply  by  an  ellipsis  the  preposition  /or.  *  See  Apollon.  1.  iii.  13.     Ko^t^Xov  ray 

**  He  did  it  for  to  be  rich,'*  the  same  as  if  we  iraprrftiivov  hiw6  rtvos^  k.  r.  A.     See  also 

had  said,  **  He  did  it  for  gain  :**  ^ytKa  rov  Gaza,  in  the  note  before.     Igitpr  a  con- 

irAoinrciy,  tvtKa  rod  K4f^vs^  in  French,  stmctione  quoque  vim  rei  verbonim    (id 

pour   8*enricher,      Even   when  we  speak  est,  nominis,  quod   significat  ipsam  rem) 

such  sentences  as  the  following,  *^  I  choose  habere   infinitivum   possumus  dignoscere  ; 

to  philosophize,  rather  than  to  be  rich,**  t^  res    autem    in   personas    distributa    facit 

^tXo4ro^7y  fioiKofuUf  IJTfp  rh  tAoutciv,  alios  verbi   motus.     Itaque  omnes   modi 

the  infinitives  are  in  nature  as  much  ac-  in  hunc,  id  est,  infinitivum,  transumuntur 

cnsativea,  as  if  we  were  to  say,  **  I  choose  sive  resolvuntur.     Prise  1.  xviiu  p.  1131. 

philosophy  rather  than  riches,**  Ti}v^(Xo<ro-  From  these  principles  Apollonius  calls  the 

^(or  fio6^fjuUf  ih^^p  rhtf  irAoOroi'.     Thus,  infinitive  /^fta  ytvua&raerovy  and  Priscian, 

too,  Priscian,  speaking  of  infinitives,  Cur-  vcrbnm  generale. 
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•'  He  walked  and  discoursed,'')  yet  the  actions,  notwithstanding, 
remain  separate  and  distinct.  But  it  is  not  so  with  respect  to 
volitions  and  actions.  Here  the  coalescence  is  often  so  intimate, 
that  the  volition  is  unintelli^fible  till  the  action  be  expressed : 
cupio,  vclo^  dmdero ;  '*  I  desire,  I  am  willing,  I  want'' — What! 
The  sentences,  we  see,  are  defective  and  imperfect.  We  must 
help  them  then  by  infinitives,  which  express  the  proper  actions 
to  which  they  tend.  Oupio  legere^  Volo  diic^re^  Dmdero  tndere: 
*'  I  desire  to  read,  I  am  willing  to  live,  I  want  to  see.'^  Thus  is 
the  whole  rendered  complete,  as  well  in  sentiment  as  in  sjrntax.^ 
And  so  much  for  modes,  and  their  several  species.  We  are 
to  attempt  to  denominate  them  according  to  their  most  eminent 
characters ;  it  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  As  every 
necessary  truth,  and  every  demonstrative  syllogism,  (which  last 
is  no  more  than  a  combination  of  such  truths,)  must  always  be 
expressed  under  positive  assertions,  and  as  positive  assertions 
only  belong  to  the  indicative,  we  may  denominate  it,  for  that 
reason,  the  mode  of  science.^  Again :  as  the  potential  is  only 
conversant  about  contingents,  of  which  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty  that  they  will  happen  or  not,  we  may  call  this  mode 
the  mode  of  conjecture.  Again :  as  those  that  are  ignorant  and 
would  be  informed,  must  ask  of  those  that  already  know,  this 
being  the  natural  way  of  becoming  proficients ;  hence  we  may 
call  the  interrogative,  the  mode  of  proficiency. 

Inter  cuncta  leget,  et  peicontabere  doctot. 
Qua  ratione  queas  tradoceie  leniter  seTum, 
Quid  puce  tFanquiUet,  &c.  Hoi; 

Further  still :  as  the  highest  and  most  excellent  use  of  the  re- 
quisitive  mode  is  legislative  command,  we  may  style  it,  for  this 
reason,  the  mode  of  legislature.  Ad  divos  adewato  cctste^  says 
Gicero,  in  the  character  of  a  Roman  lawgiver;  ^^Be  it  therefore 
enacted,^  say  the  laws  of  England ;  and  in  the  same  mode  speak 
the  laws  of  every  other  nation.  It  is  also  in  this  mode  that  the 
geometrician,  with  the  authority  of  a  legislator,  orders  lines  to 
be  bisected,  and  circles  described,  as  preparatives  to  that  science 
which  he  is  about  to  establish. 

There  are  other  supposed  a£fections  of  verbs,  such  as  number 
and  person ;  but  these,  surely,  cannot  be  called  a  part  of  their 
essence,  nor,  indeed,  are  they  the  essence  of  any  other  attribute, 
being,  in  fact,  the  properties,  not  of  attributes,  but  of  substances. 
The  most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  verbs  in  the  more  elegant 
languages  are  provided  with  certain  terminations,  which  respect 

*  Priedan  calls  these  verbs,  which  natu*  Lat  p.  685.  edit  Var. 

rally  precede  infinitiTea,  verba  voluntativa ;  Nee  owme  iarafi4fuparoy  atmmqm  ver(»f 

they  are  called  in  Greek  wpoouprrucd.    See  &c. 

1.  xviiL  1129  ;  but  more  particularly  see  i*  Ob  nobilitatem  prsBivit  indicatives,  so- 

ApoUonius,  L  iil  c  13,  where  this  whole  lus  modus  aptus  scientiis,  solus  pater  veri- 

doctrine  is  explained  with  great  accuracy,  tatia.     ScaL  de  Cans.  L.  tat  c.  1 16. 
See  also  Macrobius  de  Diff.  VerK  Gr.  et 
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the  nnmber  and  person  of  eveiy  snbstantire^  that  we  may  know 
with  naore  precision,  in  a  complex  sentence,  each  particular  sub- 
stance, with  its  attendant  verbal  attributes.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  sex,  with  respect  to  adjectives.  They  have  terminations 
which  vary,  as  they  respect  beings,  male  or  female,  though  sub- 
stances past  dispute  are  alone  susceptible  of  sex.*'  We  therefore 
pass  over  these  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind,  as  being  rather 
anumg  the  el^;aaciee,  than  the  essentials  of  language,**  which 
essentials  are  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  principal 
of  these  now  remaining,  is  the  diiSerence  of  verbs  as  to  their 
several  species,  which  we  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  following 
manner. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COXCEBNING  THE  SPECIES  OF  VERBS,  AND  THEIR  OTHER  REMAINING 
PROPERTIES. 

Au.  verbs,  that  are  strictly  so  called,  denote  energies;''  now,  as 
all  energies  are  attributes,  they  have  reference,  of  course,  to 
certain  energizing  substances^  Thus  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  such  energies,  as  to  love,  to  fly,  to  woimd,  &c.  if  there  were 
not  such  beings  as  men,  birds,  swords,  &c.  Further,  every 
energy  doth  not  only  require  an  energizer,  but  is  necessarily 
conversant  about  some  subject.  For  example :  if  we  say,  Brutus 
loves,  we  must  needs  supply,  loves  Gato,  Gassius,  Portia,  or 
Borne  one.  The  sword  wounds^  i.  e.  wounds  Hector,  Sarpedon, 
Priam,  or  some  one.  And  thus  is  it,  that  every  energy  is  ne- 
cessarily situate  between  two  Qtibstantives ;  an  energizer,  which 

*  It  is  somewhat  ezttaordinary,  that  so  and  third  person  are  improperly  so  called, 

acute  and  rational  a  gmmmarian  as  Sanctins  being,  in  fiict,  but  negations  of  the  other 

Axnid.  justly  deny  genders,  or  the  distino-  two. 

turn  of  sex  to  adjectives,  and  yet  make  ^  Whoever  would  see  more  upon  a  sub- 
persons  appertun,  not  to  substantives,  bat  ject  of  importance,  referred  to  in  many  parts 
to  verbs.  His  conunentator,  Penzonius,  is  of  this  treatise,  and  particularly  in  note  m  of 
anich  more  consistent,  who  says.  At  vero  this  chapter,  p.  163,  may  consult  Letters  con- 
st ran  recte  consideres,  ipsis  nominibus  et  coming  Mind,  an  octavo  volume,  published 
inonominibus  vel  maxime,  imo  unice  inest  1750,  the  anther  Mr.  John  Petvin,  vicar  of 
ipsa  persona ;  et  verba  se  habent  in  per-  Ilsington  in  Devon ;  a  person  who,  though 
inuram  ratione  ad  nomina  plane  sicuti  from  his  retired  situation  little  known,  was 
•djectimi^ijatione  genenun  ad  substantiva,  deeply  skilled  in  the  philosophy  both  of 
^ubos  solis  antor  fSanctios  sciL  1.  i.  c  7.)  the  ancients  and  modems,  and,  more  than 
et  recte  genns  adsenbit,  ezdusis  adjectivis.  this,  was  valued  by  all  that  knew  him  for 
Ssnet  Bfmerv.  L  i.  c  12.  There  is,  indeed,  his  virtue  and  worth, 
n  exact  analogy  between  the  accidents  of  «  We  use  this  word  energy,  rather  than 
<ez  and  person.  There  are  but  two  sexes,  moHoft,  from  its  more  comprehensive  mean- 
dist  is  to  say,  the  nude  and  the  female ;  ing ;  it  being  a  sort  of  genus,  which  in- 
■mI  but  two  persons,  (or  characters  essential  dudes  within  it  both  motion  and  its  priva- 
to  discourse,)  that  is  to  say,  the  speaker  tion.  See  before,  p.  144. 
««i  the  party  addressed.    The  third  sex 
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is  active,  and  a  sabjeot,  which  is  passive.  Hence,  then,  if  the 
energizer  leads  the  sentence,  the  energy  follows  its  character^ 
and  becomes  what  we  call  a  verb  active :  thus  we  say,  Brutus 
amaU  "  Brutus  loves.**'  On  the  contrary,  if  the  passive  subject 
be  principal,  it  follows  the  character  of  this,  too,  and  then  be- 
comes what  we  call  a  verb  passive :  thus  we  say,  Portia  amatur^ 
^^  Portia  is  loved.**'  It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  same  road  be- 
tween the  summit  and  foot  of  the  same  mountain,  with  respect 
to  the  summit  is  ascent,  with  respect  to  the  foot  is  descent. 
Since  then  every  energy  respects  an  energizer,  or  a  passive  sub- 

{'ect ;  hence  the  reason  why  every  verb,  whether  active  or  passive, 
las  in  language  a  necessary  reference  to  some  noun  for  its  nomi- 
native case.' 

But  to  proceed  still  further  from  what  has  been  alread;^  ob- 
served. [Brutus  loved  Portia.  Here  Brutus  is  the  energizer; 
loved,  the  energy ;  and  Portia,  the  subject.  But  it  might  have 
been,  Brutus  loved  Gato,  or  Cassius,  or  the  Roman  republic ;  for 
the  energy  is  referable  to  subjects  infinite.  Now,  among  these 
infinite  subjects,  when  that  happens  to  occur,  which  is  the  ener- 
gizer also,  as  when  we  say  Brutus  loved  himself,  slew  himself,  &c. 
in  such  case  the  energy  hath  to  the  same  being  a  double  relation, 
both  active  and  passive.  And  this  it  is  which  gave  rise  among 
the  Oreeks  to  that  species  of  verbs  called  verbs  middle  ;B  and 
such  was  their  true  and  original  use,  however  in  many  instances 
they  may  liave  since  happened  to  deviate.  In  other  languages 
the  verb  still  retains  its  active  form,  and  the  passive  subject  (se 
or  "  himself)  is  expressed  like  other  accusatives. 

Aflrain :  in  some  verbs  it  happens  that  the  energy  always  keeps 
withm  the  energizer,  and  never  passes  out  to  any  foreign  ex- 
traneous subject.  Thus  when  we  say,  Gs&sar  walketh,  Csesar 
sitteth,  it  is  impossible  the  energy  should  pass  out,  (as  in  the 
case  of  those  verbs  called  by  the  grammarians  verbs  transitive,) 
because  both  the  energizer  and  the  passive  subject  are  united  in 
the  same  person.  For  what  is  the  cause  of  this  walking  or 
sitting!  It  is  the  will  and  vital  powers  belonging  to  Caesar.  And 
what  is  the  sulject,  made  so  to  move  or  sit !  It  is  the  body  and 
limbs  belonging  also  to  the  same  GsBsar.  It  is  this,  then,  forms 
that  species  of  verbs,  which  ^ammarians  have  thought  fit  to 
call  verbs  neuter,  as  if,  indeed,  they  were  void  both  of  action 

'  The  doctrine  of  impersonal  yerbs  hat  verbs  middle,  admit  a  coincidence  of  the 

been  justly  rejected   by  the  best  gram-  actire  and  passive   character.^     Apollon. 

marians,  both  ancient  and  modem.    See  L  iiL  c.  7.    He  that  would  see  this  whole 

Sanct  Min.  1.  L  c  12 ;  1.  iiL  c  1 ;  L  iv.  c  3.  doctrine,  concerning  the  power  of  the  mid- 

Priscian.  L  xviii.  p.  1 1 34.   ApoU.  L  iiL  sub.  die  verb,  explained  and  confirmed  with  greet 

fin.    In  which  pUioes  the  reader  will  see  a  ingenui^  and  learning,  may  consult  a  smaU 

proper  nominative  supplied  to  all  verbs  of  treatise  of  that  able  critic,  Kuster,  entitled 

this  supposed  character.  De   vero  Usu  Verborum   Mediorum.     A. 

f  Ta  yiip  Ka\a6fi€¥a  lAtffintros  x^Ato^a  neat  edition  of  this  scarce  piece  has  been 

(Tvy^fiwrwcty    iytt^^vro    iy^fryeruais   kcu  lately  published, 
vuBrirunis  8ia0^<rc«;;    The  verbs,  called 
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and  passion,  when,  perhaps,  (like  verbs  middle,)  they  may  be 
rather  said  to  imply  both.  Not,  however,  to  dispnte  about 
names,  as  these  neuters  in  their  energizer  always  discover  their 
passive  subject,**  which  other  verbs  cannot,  their  passive  subjects 
being  infinite ;  hence  the  reason  why  it  is  as  superfluous  in  these 
neuters  to  have  the  subject  expressed,  as  in  other  verbs  it  is 
necessary,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  are 
taught  in  common  grammars  that  verbs  active  require  an  accu- 
sative, while  neuters  require  none. 

Of  the  above  species  of  verbs,  the  middle  cannot  be  called 
necessary,  because  most  languages  have  done  without  it.  The 
species  of  verbs  therefore  remaining,  are  the  active,  the  passive, 
and  the  neuter,  and  those  seem  essential  to  all  languages 
whatever.* 


^  Thift  character  of  neuten  the  Greeks 
rerj  happfly  express  by  the  terms  abrawd- 
$(M  and  liurwdB^tOf  which  Prisdan  renders 
**qaad  ex  se  m  seipsa  fit  intrinsecus  passio.^ 
L  Tiu.  p.  790.  Consentii  Ars  apud  Putsch. 
p.  2051. 

It  may  be  here  obserred,  that  even  those 
Terbs,  called  actives,  can  upon  occasion  lay 
ande  their  transitiTe  character ;  that  is  to 
say,  can  drop  their  subsequent  accusatiye, 
and  assume  the  fonn  of  neuters,  so  as  to 
stand  by  themseTves.  This  happens  when 
the  discourse  respects  the  mere  eneigy  or 
aflfection  only,  and  has  no  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject, be  it  this  thing  or  that  Thus  we  say, 
o6ir  oI8cF  ianrfUf^tTK^uf  o^os^  *^this  man 
knows  not  how  to  read,"  speaking  only  of  the 
eneigy,  in  which  we  suppose  him  deficient 
Had  the  discourse  been  upon  the  subjects 
of  reading,  we  must  have  added  them,  ohm 
«IScy  &Mryci40%fii'  rh.  'O/d^pov,  ''he  knows 
not  how  to  read  Homer,  or  ViigU,  or  Cicero,^ 
&c 

Thus  Horace: 
Qaiempk  out  metwUjjmat  UUim  $ie  domui 

out  re$9 
Ut  Uppum  picUg  tabula  .... 

^  He  that  desires  or  fears,  (not  this  thing, 
in  particular,  nor  that,  but,  in  genenu, 
he  within  whose  breast  these  affections 
prevail,)  has  the  same  joy  in  a  house  or  es- 
tate, as  the  man  with  bad  eyes  has  in  fine 
pictures.*^  So  Caesar,  in  his  celebrated  laconic 
epistle  of  Veni,  Vidi,  Vid,  where  two  actives, 
we  see,  follow  one  neuter  in  the  same  de- 
tailed fonn  as  that  neuter  itsel£  The  glory, 
it  seems,  was  in  the  rapid  sequel  of  the 
events.  Conquest  came  as  quick  as  he 
could  come  himself^  and  look  about  him. 
Whom  he  saw,  and  whom  he  conquered, 
was  not  the  thing  of  which  he  boasted. 
See  ApoL  L  iil  c  31.  p.  279. 

*  The  Stoics,  in  their  logical  view  of 
verbs,  as  making  part  in  propositions,  con- 


sidered them  under  the  four  following  sorta. 

When  a  verb,  coinciding  with  the  nomi- 
native of  some  noon,  made  without  further 
help  a  perfect  assertive  sentence,  as  ^m- 
Kpinis  Tcpnrotre^  **  Socrates  walketh ;"  then 
as  the  verb  in  such  case  implied  the  power 
of  a  perfect  predicate,  they  called  it  for  that 
reason  Kaniy6fnifia,  **a  predicable ;"  or  else, 
from  its  readiness,  avfifiedtf€w,  to  coincide 
with  its  noun  in  completing  ^e  sentence, 
they  called  it  tr^fxfiafM^  **  a  coincider." 

When  a  verb  was  able  with  a  noun  to 
form  a  perfect  assertive  sentence,  yet  could 
not  associate  with  such  noun,  but  under 
some  oblique  case,  as  ^oMcp^€i  fierafi4\€tf 
Socratem  pcmUet :  such  a  verb,  firom  its  near 
approach  to  just  coincidence,  and  predica- 
tion, they  called   impaa^fifiitfM  or  irapa- 

When  a  verb,  though  regularly  coin- 
ciding with  a  noun  in  its  nominative,  still 
required,  to  complete  the  sentiment,  some 
other  noun  under  an  oblique  case,  as 
WJermv  ^ffi  A<«M«,  ''Plato  loveth  Dio,"* 
(where  without  Z>m>,  or  some  other,  the 
verb  lawih  would  rest  indefinite  p  such 
verb,  from  this  defect,  they  called  ifrrov  ^ 
v^/xfiofM,  or  ^  K€enry6fni/ui9  "something 
less  than  a  ooindder,  or  less  than  a  predi- 
cable.*' 

Lastly,  when  a  verb  required  two  nouns 
in  oblique  cases,  to  render  the  sentiment 
complete  ;  as  when  we  say  X^Kpdrfi  *AAici- 
fitdiovs  ft^ci,  Tadei  me  vitm,  or  the  like ; 
such  verb  they  called  ^rrop^  or  IXorroy  ^ 
irttp€ur6fji$atJMfOr  ^  iropcurcrniT^/Mi,'' some- 
thing less  than  an  imperfect  coincider,  or  an 
imp^foct  predicable.^ 

These  were  theappeDations  which  they  gave 
to  verbs,  when  employed  along  with  nouns 
to  the  forming  of  propositions.  As  to  the 
name  of  piifUL,  or  "  verb,"  they  denied  it  to 
them  all,  giving  it  only  to  the  infinitive,  as 
we  have  Aewn  already.  See  page  165.  See 
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There  rraiains  a  remark  or  two  further,  and  then  we  quit  tiie 
subject  of  verbs.  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  denote  attributes  of  energy  and  motion.  But  there  are 
some  which  appear  to  denote  nothing  more  than  a  mere  simple 
adjective  joined  to  an  assertion.  Thus  la-d^e^  in  Greek,  and 
^'  equalleth"^  in  Elnglish,  mean  nothing  more  than  l<r6<$  icriy  ^^  is 
equal.^     So  iMeOy  in  Latin,  is  no  more  than  tMus  sum. 

Campiqae  ingentet  ossibus  albent.  Viig. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  tumeo.  Mane  tumet^  i.  e.  tumidus 
egty  ^'ia  tumid.**^  To  express  the  energy  in  these  instances  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  inceptives. 

Fluetut  uti  primo  cotpit  dm  albMetre  T6nto.  Viig. 

Fretaponti 
Incipiant  agitata  tumeacere.  Viig. 

There  are  verbs  also  to  be  found  which  are  formed  out  of 
nouns.  So  that,  as  in  abstract  nouns,  (such  as  whiteness  from 
white^  goodness  from  ^oody)  as  also  in  the  infinitive  modes  of 
verbs,  the  attributive  is  converted  into  a  substantive ;  here  the 
substantive  on  the  contrary  is  converted  into  an  attributive. 
Such  aje*Kvyl^€iVj  from  tcvcovy  '^  to  act  the  part  of  a  dog,  or  be  a 
cjmic ;"  ^iXunri^eiv  from  ^tkiinro^^  "  to  Philippine,  or  favour 
Philip  ;^  SvUatwrirey  from  8yUa^  *^  to  meditate  actwg  the  same 

Eart  as  Sylla  did.^  Thus,  too,  the  wise  and  virtuous  emperor, 
y  way  of  counsel  to  himself — Spa  fiif  awoKaia'apmO^^  ^'  beware 
typu  beest  not  be-GsesarM  C*  as  though  he  said,  *^  beware,  that  by 
being  emperor,  thou  dost  not  dwincUe  into  a  mere  Csesar."^^  In 
like  manner  one  of  our  own  witty  poets, 

Sternhold  Umaelf  he  out-Stflrnbolded. 

And  long  before  him  the  fiftcetious  Fuller,  speaking  of  one 
Morgan,  a  sanguinarv  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  says 
of  hmi,  that  he  out-lionnera  even  Bonner  himself.^ 

And  so  much  for  that  species  of  attributes  called  verbs  in  the 
strictest  sense. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCBRNINO  THOSE  OTHER  ATTRIBUTIVES,  PABTIcipLBS  AND  ADIBCTrVBS. 

The  nature  of  verbs  being  understood,  that  of  participles  is  no 
way  difficult.  Every  complete  verb  is  expressive  of  an  attri- 
bute, of  time,  and  of  an  assertion.     Now  if  we  take  away  the 

bIm  Ammon.  in  liK  de  Interpnt  p.  87.  all  yerbs  neuter  ar#  (rv/A0df»mra;  verba 

Apollon  de  Syntax!,  L  i.  c  8.  L  iiL  c  31.  pw  active,  Irrroifa  ^  cvfjifidfuifni, 

379.  e.  32.  p.  295.  Tbeod.  Oaa.  Oram.  L  iv.  ^  Marc.  Antonin.  L  tl  tec  30. 

From  the  above  doctrine  it  appears,  that  *  Chureh  Hist  b.  viiL  p.  21. 
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ttflsertioD,  and  thus  destroy  the  verb^  there  will  remain  the 
attribute  and  the  time,  which  make  the  essence  of  a  participle. 
Thus  take  away  the  assertion  from  the  verb,  f^pd^ei^  "  writeth,'*' 
and  there  remains  the  participle,  ffpd<j><oVy  "  writing,"  which 
(withont  the  assertion)  denotes  the  same  attribute,  and  the 
same  time.  After  the  same  manner,  by  withdrawing  the  asser- 
tion, we  discover  ypd'^a^  in  iypa'^e^  ypa^wv  in  ypa^jte^^  for  we 
choose  to  refer  to  the  Greek,  as  being  of  all  languages  the  most 
complete,  as  well  in  this  respect  as  in  others. 

And  so  much  for  participles.™ 

The  nature  of  verbs  and  participles  being  understood,  that  of 
adjectives  becomes  easy.  A  verb  implies  (as  we  have  said) 
both  an  attribute,  and  time,  and  an  assertion ;  a  participle  only 
implies  an  attribute  and  time ;  and  an  adjective  only  implies  an 
attribute ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  an  adjective  has  no 
assertion,  and  only  denotes  such  an  attribute  as  has  not  its 
essence  either  in  motion  or  its  privation.  Thus  in  general  the 
attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation,  (such  as  numy  and 
yewy  great  and  Uttle^  oktek  and  white^  good  and  had^  dcfMe^ 
ireblsy  quadrnple,  &c.)  are  aU  denoted  by  adjectives. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  even  those  attri- 
butes which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  motion,  assume  an 
assertion  and  appear  as  verbs.  Of  such  we  gave  instances 
before,  in  albeo^  tumea,  mt^^q),  and  others.  These,  however, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  verbs,  are  but  few  in  number,  and  may 
be  called,  if  thought  proper,  verbal  adjectives.  It  is  in  like 
manner  that  participles  insensibly  pass  too  into  adjectives.  Thus 
dodus  m  Latiu,  and  learned  in  English,  lose  their  power  as 
participles,  and  mean  a  person  posses^  of  an  habitual  quality. 
Thus  vir  eloquens  means,  not  ^  a  man  now  speaking,"  but  a  man 
*^  who  possesses  the  habit  of  speaking,"  whether  he  speak  or  no. 
So  when  we  say  in  English,  ^^he  is  a  thinking  man,  an  under- 
standing man,"  we  mean,  not  a  person  whose  mind  is  in  actual 

■  The  Lotiiit  are  defective  in  tliie  article  our  modes  and  tenses. 
f^  participles.  Their  active  verbs  ending  The  English  granunar  lays  down  a  good 
in  er,  (eommonly  called  deponents,)  have  rede  with  respect  to  its  partidplee  of  the 
active  partidplea  of  all  times,  (sach  as  h-  past,  that  they  all  terminate  in  ei,  <,  or  «. 
fiKM,  loeuhuj  Iccutumsj)  bat  none  of  the  This  analogy  is  perhaps  liable  to  as  few  ex- 
passive.  Their  actives  ending  in  o,  have  ceptions  as  any.  Considering,  tiierefore, 
participles  of  the  present  and  futore^  (such  how  little  analogy  of  any  kind  we  have  in 
as  teriau  and  son^p/arttt,^  but  none  of  the  our  language,  it  seems  wrong  to  annihilate 
past  On  the  contnur,  tneir  passives  have  the  few  traces  that  may  be  found.  It 
participles  of  the  past,  (such  as  gciydus,)  but  would  be  weD,  therefore,  if  all  writers  who 


of  the  present  or  iuture,  unless  we  endeavour  to  be  accurate,  would  be  careful 

admit  such  as  $eribendm  and  docendm  for  to  avoid  a  corruption,  at  present  so  preva- 

fntures,  which  grammarians  controvert  The  lent,  of  saying,  U  was  trrote,  for  it  wot 

want  of  these  participles  they  supply  by  a  tcriUen ;  he  wa»  drove,  for  he  woe  driven  ; 

periphruis ;  for  ypd^fos,  they  say  ncm  senjp-  /  have  tcerUy  for  /  have  gone,  &c. :  in  all 

:  ioityp€up6iit¥OSydum9cribiiurykc  In  which  instances  a  verb  is  absurdly  used  to 


EngKsh  we  have  sometimes  recourse  to  the    supply  the  proper  participle,  without  any 
same  periphrasis ;  and  sometimes  we  avail    necessity  from  tho  want  of  such  word, 
ourselves  of  the  same  anxiliars,  which  form 
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energy,  but  whose  mind  is  enriched  with  a  larger  portion  of 
those  powers.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  as  all  attributives  are 
homogeneous,  that  at  times  the  several  species  should  appear  to 
interfere,  and  the  difference  between  them  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Even  in  natural  species,  which  are  congenial  and  of 
kin,  the  specific  difference  is  not  always  to  be  discerned,  and  in 
appearance  at  least  they  seem  to  run  into  each  other. 

We  have  shewn  already"  in  the  instances  of  ^iXLinri^eiVy  Syl- 
laturire^  ^AiroKaca-apcodiiyac^  and  others,  how  substantives  may 
be  transformed  into  verbal  attributives.  We  shall  now  shew 
how  they  may  be  converted  into  adjectives.  When  we  say 
the  party  of  Pompey,  the  style  of  Cicero,  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  in  these  cases  the  party,  the  style,  and  the  philosophy 
spoken  of,  receive  a  stamp  and  character  from  the  persons  whom 
they  respect.  Those  persons,  therefore,  perform  the  part  of 
attributes,  that  is,  stamp  and  characterize  their  respective 
subjects.  Hence,  then,  they  actually  pass  into  attributes,  and 
assume  as  such  the  form  of  adjectives.  And  thus  it  is  we  say, 
the  Pompeian  party,  the  Ciceronian  style,  and  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy. It  is  in  like  manner  for  a  trumpet  of  brass^  we  say  a 
brazen  trumpet ;  for  a  crown  of  gold^  a  golden  crown,  &c. 
Even  pronominal  substantives  admit  the  like  mutation.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying,  the  book  of  me,  of  thee,  and  of  him,  we  say, 
my  book,  thy  book,  and  his  book ;  instead  of  saying,  the  country 
of  VA,  of  you,  and  of  them,  we  say,  our  country,  your  country^ 
and  their  country ;  which  words  may  be  called  so  many  prono- 
minal adjectives. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  and  must  needs  be  obvious  to 
all,  that  adjectives,  as  marking  attributes,  can  have  no  sex.® 
And  yet  their  having  terminations  conformable  to  the.  sex, 
number,  and  case  of  their  substantive,  seems  to  have  led  gram- 
marians into  that  strange  absurdity  of  ranging  them  with  nouns, 
and  separating  them  from  verbs,  though  with  respect  to  these 
they  are  perfectly  homogeneous;  with  respect  to  the  others 
quite  contrary.  They  are  homogeneous  with  respect  to  verbs, 
as  both  sorts  denote  attributes;  they  are  heterogeneous  with 
respect  to  nouns,  as  never  properly  denoting  substances.  But  of 
this  we  have  spoken  before,  p 

The  attributives  hitherto  treated,  that  is  to  say,  verbs,  parti- 
ciples, and  adjectives,  may  be  called  attributives  of  the  first  order. 
The  reason  of  this  name  will  be  better  understood,  when  we 
have  more  fully  discussed  attributives  of  the  second  order,  to 
which  we  now  proceed  in  the  following  chapter. 

»  Sup.  p.  170.  P  Sup.  c.  vi.  note  g,  p.  141.    See  alao  c, 

«  Sup.  p.  167.  iil  p.  125. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CONCBBNINO  ATTKIBUTIVBS  OF  TH£  SECOND  ORDER. 

As  the  attributives  hitherto  mentioned  denote  the  attributes 
of  substances,  so  there  is  an  inferior  class  of  them,  which  denote 
the  attributes  only  of  attributes. 

To  explain  by  examples  in  either  kind :  when  we  say,  "Cicero 
and  Pliny  were  both  of  them  eloquent ;  Statins  and  V  irgil,  both 
of  them  wrote  ;^  in  these  instances  the  attributiyes,  eloquent  and 
forote^  are  immediately  referable  to  the  substantiyes,  Cicero, 
Virgil,  &c.  As  therefore  denoting  the  attributes  of  substances, 
we  call  them  attributives  of  the  first  order.  But  when  we  say, 
"Pliny  was  moderately  eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  elo- 
quent ;  Statins  wrote  indifferently,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably  ;^ 
in  these  instances,  the  attributives,  moderately^  exceedingly^ 
indifferently^  admirably^  are  not  referable  to  substantives,  but  to 
other  attributives,  that  is,  to  the  words  eloquent  and  wrote. 
As  therefore  denoting  attributes  of  attributes,  we  call  them 
attributives  of  tl^e  second  order. 

Grammarians  have  given  them  the  name  of  hnpprffiaTa^ 
adveritay  "  adverbs.*"  And  indeed  if  we  take  the  word  p^/ui, 
or  ^*  verb,^  in  its  most  comprehensive  signification,  as  including 
not  only  verbs  properly  so  called,  but  ^so  participles  and  ad- 
jectives, [an  usage  which  may  be  justified  by  the  best  authori- 
ties, "<]  we  shall  find  the  name  i'rrlpfyqfia^  or  ^^  adverb,^  to  be  a 
very  just  appellation,  as  denoting  a  part  of  speech,  the  natural 
appendage  of  verbs.  So  great  is  this  dependence  in  grammatical 
syntax,  that  an  adverb  can  no  more  subsist  without  its  verb, 
than  a  verb  can  subsist  without  its  substantive.  It  is  the  same 
here,  as  in  certain  natural  subjects.  Every  colour  for  its  exist- 
ence as  much  requires  a  superficies,  as  the  superficies  for  its 
existence  requires  a  solid  body.** 

V  Thnft  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  De  In-  bant  vel  casuale.  Priscian.  L  i.  p.  574. 
tnpretatione,  instances   &i^p«Tos    as  **  a        ''  This  notion  of  ranging  the  adverb  un- 

noon,**  and  \€vkos  as  **  a  verb.^    So  Am-  der  the  same  genus  with  the  verb,  (by  call- 

Kar^  ToOro  rh  <rnfMuy6fifyoy,  rh  ing  them  both  attributiyes,)  and  of  ezplain- 


fUr  mXhs  leaX  ZUmos  irol  Zca  routvra —  ing  it  to  be  the  verb's  epithet  or  adjective, 

fifteen  K^ytaOm  ical  oIk  Mfxara :  ''Ac-  (by  calling  it  the  attributive  of  an  attribu- 

coffdbg  to  this  signification,  (that  is,  of  de-  tive,)  is  conformable  to  the  best  authorities, 

noting  the  attributes  of  substance  and  the  Theodora  Gaia  defines  an  adverb  as  follows : 

predicate  in  propositions,)  the  words  /air^  M4pos  Xiyov  Awrtnoy^  Korit  ^fwros  Xrv<(- 

.^■tf,  and  the  like,  are  called  verbs,  and  not  fi§yoy^  ^  hnXeY6fJXtfoy  ^fuert,  ical    <ioy 

noons.^    Am.  in  libr.  De  Interp.  p.  37.  MBerov  ^fjwros:  **  A  part  of  speech  de- 

BL  Arist  de  Interp.  L  i  c  1.    See  also  of  void  of  cases,  predicated  of  a  verb,  or  sub- 

this  tieatise,  c  vi.  note  p,  p.  141.  joined  to  it,  and  being  as  it  wore  the  verVs 

In  the  same  manner  Uie  Stoics  talked  of  adjective.*^  I  iv.  (where,  by  the  way,  we 

the  participle.     Nam   partidpium  connu-  may  observe,  how  properly  the  adverb  is 

nenntes  verbis,  participiale  verbum  voca-  made  an  apioU^  since  its  principal  some- 
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Among  the  attributes  of  substance  are  reckoned  quantities  and 
qualities.  Thus  we  say,  "  a  white  garment,^  "  a  high  mountain.'" 
Now  some  of  these  quantities  and  qualities  are  capable  of  in- 
tension and  remission.  Thus  we  say,  ^^  a  garment  exceedingly 
white  C  ^^  ft  mountain  tolerably  higli,  or  moderately  high.*"  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  intension  and  remission  are  among  the  at- 
tributes of  such  attributes.  Hence  then  one  copious  source  of 
secondary  attributives,  or  adyerbs,  to  denote  these  two;  that 
is,  intension  and  remission.  The  Greeks  have  their  ^otz/iocrrA^, 
ftaX4<rra,  irdw^  ^K^ara :  the  Latins  their  valde^  ^^ehmnenier^ 
maximej  scUiSy  mediocriter:  the  English,  their  greatly^  wutly^ 
extremely^  tufficiently^  moderately^  tol^ahly^  indifferently^  &c. 

Further  than  this,  where  there  are  different  intensions  of  the 
same  attribute,  they  may  be  compfured  together.  Thus,  if  the 
garment  A  be  exceeedingly  white,  and  the  garment  B  be  mo- 
derately white,  we  may  say^  ^^  the  garment  A  is  more  white  than 
the  garment  B.^ 

In  these  instances,  the  adverb  more  not  only  denotes  inten- 
sion, but  rdatifje  intension.  Nay,  we  stop  not  here.  We  not 
only  denote  mtension  merely  relative,  but  relative  intension,  than 
which  there  is  none  greater.  Thus  we  not  only  say,  ^'  the  moun- 
tain A  is  more  high  than  the  mountain  B,^  but  ''  that  it  is  the 
most  high  of  all  mountains.^  Even  verbs,  properly  so  called, 
as  they  admit  simple  intensions,  so  they  admit  also  these  com- 
parative ones.  Thus  in  the  following  example :  *^  fame  he  loveth 
more  than  riches,  but  virtue  of  all  things  be  loveth  most  ;^  the 
words  more  and  most  denote  the  different  comparative  intensions 
of  the  verbal  attributive  loveth. 

And  hence  the  rise  of  comparison,  and  of  its  different  degrees; 
which  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  species  above  men- 
tioned, one  to  denote  simple  excess,  and  one  to  denote  snperiative. 
Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees  than  these,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  introduce  infinite,  which  is  absurd.  For  why  stop  at 
a  limited  number,  when  in  all  subjects,  susceptible  of  intension, 
the  intermediate  excesses  are  in  a  manner  infinite  i  There  are 
infinite  degrees  of  more  white,  between  the  Jirst  simple  tohite^ 
and  the  superlative,  whitest ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  more 
great,  more  strong,  more  minute,  &c.  The  doctrine  of  gram- 
marians about  three  such  degrees,  which  they  call  the  positive, 
the  comparative,  and  the  superlative,  must  needs  be  absurd; 
both  because  in  their  positive  there  is  no  comparison  at  all,'  and 

times  has  cues,  as  in  valde  mpien* ;  some-  And  before,  speaking  of  the  Stoics,  he 

times  has  none,  as  in  valde  amaL)  Priscian^s  sajs,  Etiam  adrerbia  nominilms  vel  verbis 

definition  of  an  adveib  is  as  follows:  Ad-  connumeiabant,et  quasi  adjectiYa  veibomm 

Terbium  est  pan  orationis  indeclinabilis,  nominabant  L  i.  p.  574.  See  also  ApoU.  do 

cujus  significatio  verbis  adjicitur.   Hoc  enim  Synt  L  L  c  3.  sub.  fin. 

poficit  adTerbium  Teibis  additum,  quod  ad-  '  Qui  (scil.  gradus  pomtirus)  quoniam 

jectiva  nomina  appeUativis  nominibus  ad-  perfoctus  est,  a  quibusdiam  in  numero  gm- 

juncta ;  ut  prudens  homo ;  prudenter  egit ;  dnum  non  computatnr.    Consentii  ars  apud 

felix  vir;   felicitcr  vivit.  L  xr.  p.  1003.  Putsch,  p.  2022. 
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because  their  saperlative  is  a  oomparative,  as  much  as  their 
comparatiye  itself.  Examples  to  eyince  this  may  be  foimd 
everywhere.  ^^  Socrates  was  the  f»09i  toise  of  all  the  Athenians ; 
Homer  was  the  $no$t  92tiUme  of  all  poets.^ 

Cadit  et  Ri{}he«is,  JHitiMimiii  muu 

Qui  fait  u»  Teacria.  Vifg. 

It  must  be  confessed,  these  comparatiyes,  as  well  the  simple 
as  the  superlative,^  seem  sometimes  to  part  with  their  relative 
nature,  and  only  retain  their  intensive.  Thus  in  the  degree, 
denoting  simple  excess, 

Tristior,  et  laerymh  oculot  vaSan  nitenteak  Viig. 

Buiticior  paulo  est.  Hor. 

In  the  superlative  this  is  more  usual.  Vir  doctissimus,  vir 
fortissimus, ''  a  most  learned  man,  a  most  brave  man  ;'^  that  is  to 
say,  not  the  bravest  and  most  learned  man  that  ever  existed, 
but  a  man  possessing  those  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  authors  of  language  have  contrived  a  method  to  retrench 
these  comparative  aaverbs,  by  expressing  their  force  in  the 
primary  attributive.  Thus,  instead  of  more /air,  they  baj  fairer; 
instead  of  most  fair,  fairest ;  and  the  same  holds  true  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  This  practice  however  has  reached  no 
farther  than  to  a^'ectives,  or  at  least  to  participles,  sharing  the 
nature  of  adjectives.  Verbs  perhaps  were  thought  too  much 
diversified  already,  to  admit  more  variations  without  perplexity. 

As  there  are  some  attributives  which  admit  of  comparison^ 
80  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none.  Such  for  example 
are  those,  which  denote  that  quaUty  of  bodies  arising  from  their 
figure ;  as  when  we  say,  ''a  circular  table,  a  quadrangular  courts 
a  conical  piece  of  metal,"^  &c.  The  reason  is,  that  a  million  of 
things,  participating  the  same  figure,  participate  it  equally,  if 
they  participate  it  at  all.  To  say,  therefore,  that  while  A  and  B 
are  lM)th  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  less  quadrangular  than  B, 
is  absurd.  The  same  holds  true  in  all  attributives,  denoting 
definite  quantities,  whether  continuous  or  discrete,  whether 
absolute  or  relative.  Thus  the  two-foot  rule  A,  cannot  be  more 
a  two-foot  rule  than  any  other  of  the  same  len firth.  Twenty 
lions  cannot  be  more  twenty  than  twenty  flies,  if  A  and  B  be 
both  triple  or  quadruple  to  G,  they  cannot  be  more  triple,  or 
more  quadruple,  one  than  the  other.  The  reason  of  all  this  is, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  without  intension  and  remission; 
there  can  be  no  intension  and  remission  in  things  always  definite ; 
and  such  are  the  attributives  which  we  have  last  mentioned. 

In  the  same  reasoning  we  see  the  cause,  why  no  substantive 
is  susceptible  of  these  comparative  degrees.  A  mountain  cannot 
be  said  more  to  be,  or  to  exist,  than  a  mole-hill,  but  the  more 
and  less  must  be  sought  for  in  their  quantities.  In  like  manner, 
when  we  refer  many  individuals  to  one  species,  the  lion  A  can- 
not be  called  more  a  lion  than  the  lion  B;  but  if  more  any  thing, 
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he  is  more  fierce,  more  speedy,  or  exceeding  in  some  snch  at- 
tribute. So  again,  in  referring  many  species  to  one  genus,  a 
crocodile  is  not  more  an  animid  than  a  lizard,  nor  a  tiger  more 
than  a  cat ;  but  if  any  thing,  they  are  more  bulky,  more  strong, 
&c.  the  excess,  as  before,  being  derived  from  their  attributes. 
So  true  is  that  saying  of  the  acute  Stagirite,  '^  that  substance  is 
not  susceptible  of  more  and  less.**^'  But  this  by  way  of  digres- 
sion ;  to  return  to  the  subject  of  adverbs. 

Of  the  adverbs,  or  secondary  attributives  already  mentioned, 
these  denoting  intension  or  remission  may  be  called  adverbs  of 

Quantity  continuous :  ance^  twice^  thricey  are  adverbs  of  quantity 
iscrete ;  more  and  mosty  less  and  leasty  to  which  may  be  added 
equaUffy  proportionally ^  &c.  are  adverbs  of  relation.  There  are 
others  of  quality,  as  when  we  say,  honestly  industrious, />rtM{M»% 
brave,  they  fought  bravely^  he  painted  Jmelyy  a  portico  form^ 
circularly y  a  plain  cut  triangularly  &c. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  how  the  same  thing, 
participating  the  same  essence,  assumes  different  granmiatical 
forms  from  its  different  relations.  For  example,  suppose  it 
should  be  asked,  how  differ  honesty  honestlyy  ana  honesty.  The 
answer  is,  they  are  in  essence  the  same,  but  they  differ,  inas- 
much as  honest  is  the  attributive  of  a  substantive ;  honestlyy  of 
a  verb ;  and  honesty y  being  divested  of  these  its  attributive  re- 
lations, assumes  the  power  of  a  substantive,  so  as  to  stand  by 
itself. 

The  adverbs,  hitherto  mentioned,  are  common  to  verbs  of 
every  species ;  but  there  are  some  which  are  peculiar  to  verbs, 
properly  so  called ;  that  is  to  say,  to  such  as  denote  motion  or 
energy,  with  their  privations.  All  motion  and  rest  imply  time 
and  place,  as  a  kind  of  necessary  coincidents.  Hence,  then,  if 
we  would  express  the  place  or  time  of  either,  we  must  needs 
have  recourse  to  the  proper  adverbs;  of  placey  as  when  we  say, 
he  stood  therey  he  went  hencey  he  traveUed  fary  &c.:  of  timSy 
as  when  we  say,  he  stood  then^  he  went  afterwardy  he  travelled 
formerly y  &c.  Should  it  be  asked,  Why  adverbs  of  time,  when 
verbs  have  tenses !  The  answer  is,  though  tenses  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  denote  the  greater  distinctions  of  time,  yet  to  denote 
them  all  by  tenses  would  be  a  perplexity  without  end.  What 
a  variety  of  forms  to  denote  yesterdayy  to-dayy  to-morroWy 
formerlyy  latelyy  Just  nowy  noWy  immedtatelyy  presentfyy  sooUy 
hereafter y  &c.!  It  was  this,  then,  that  made  the  temporal  ad- 
verbs necessary,  over  and  above  the  tenses. 

To  the  adverbs  just  mentioned,  may  be  added  those  which 
denote  the  intensions  and  remissions  peculiar  to  motion,  such  as 

'  O^  t»  4wtS4xotTO  ^  oinria  rh  ftaWow  masteriy  and  philosophical  manner.    See 

Koi,  rh  lirrop.  Categor.  c.  5.    See  also  Sane-  also  Priscian,  p.  598.     Derirantiir  igitor 

tins,  Licll;LiLc.lO,  11.  where  the  comparativa  a  nominibus  adjectivis,  &c. 
subject  of  comparatiTes  is  treated  in  a  very 
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9p&edifyj  kastifyy  noififyy  dawl^y  &c.;  as  also  adterbs  of  place, 
made  out  of  prepositions,  such  as  avQ>  and  KareD^  from  ava  and 
«ar^  in  English  upward  and  davrntoard^  from  up  and  dovm.  In 
some  instances  the  preposition  suffers  no  change,  but  becomes  an 
adyerb  by  nothing  more  than  its  application ;  as  when  we  say, 
ciroi  equitaty  "he  rides  about ^  prope  ceeidit^  *'he  was  near 
falling ;  v&rum  ne  post  ean/ercu  ewpam  in  me^  "  but  do  not  after 
lay  the  blame  on  me.""  " 

There  are  likewise  adverbs  of  interrogation,  such  as  where^ 
whence^  whither^  how ;  of  which  there  is  this  remarkable,  that 
when  they  lose  their  interrogative  power,  they  assume  that  of 
a  relative,  so  as  even  to  represent  the  relative  or  subjunctive 
pronoon.    Thus  Ovid, 

Et  leges  eat,  vftt  Troja  fnit: 

translated  in  our  old  English  ballad, 

'^And  corn  doth  grow,  whan  Troy  town  stood.^ 

That  is  to  say,  se^es  est  in  eo  hco^  in  quo^  &c.  **  com  groweth  in 
that  place,  in  which,**  &c.;  the  power  of  the  relative  being  im- 
plied in  the  adverb.     Thus  Terence, 

Hujnsmodi  mihi  res  semper  comminiscere, 

UU  me  ezcarnofices :  Heaut.  it.  9. 

where  ubi  relates  to  reSy  and  stands  for  quihus  rebus. 

It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  relative  pronoun,  upon  occasion, 
becomes  an  interrogative,  at  least  in  Latin  and  English.  Thus 
Horace, 

Quern  Tinnn  ant  heroa  lyia,  vel  acri 
Tibia  somet  celebrare,  Clio? 

So  Milton, 

Who  first  seduc*d  them  to  that  fool  revolt  ? 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  as  follows.  The  pronoun  and  ad- 
verbs here  mentioned  are  all  alike,  in  their  original  character, 
relatives.  Even  when  they  become  interrogatives,  they  lose  not 
this  character,  but  are  still  relatives,  as  much  as  ever.  The 
difference  is,  that  without  an  interrogation,  they  have  reference 
to  a  subject,  which  is  antecedent,  definite,  and  Known ;  with  an 
interrogation,  to  a  subject  which  is  subsequent,  indefinite,  and 
unknown,  and  which  it  is  expected  that  the  answer  should  ex- 
press and  ascertain. 

Who  first  sednc'd  them  ? 

The  very  question  itself  supposes  a  seducer,  to  which,  though 
unknown,  the  pronoun  wAo^  has  a  reference. 

Th*  infernal  serpent 
Here,  in  the  answer,  we  have  the  subject,  which  was  indefinite, 
ascertained;  so  that  the  who  in  the  interrogation  is  (we  see) 
asjnnch  a  relative,  as  if  it  had  been  said  originally,  without  any 
interrogation  at  all,  **  it  was  the  infernal  serpent  who  first  se- 
duced them.^ 

•  Sofip.  Charisii  Inst  Onm.  p.  170.    Terent  Eon.  act  ii.  se.  3. 
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And  thus  k  it  that  interrogatives  and  relatives  mutiiaUy  pass 
into  each  other. 

And  so  much  for  adverbs,  peculiar  to  verbs  properly  so  called. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  those  which  are  common  to  all  at- 
tributives. We  have  likewise  attempted  to  explain  their  general 
nature,  which  we  have  found  to  consist  in  being  the  attributes 
of  attributes.  There  remains  only  to  add,  that  adverbs  may  be 
derived  from  almost  every  part  of  speech :  from  prepositions,  as 
when  from  after  we  derive  afUrtioards ;  from  participles,  and 
through  these  from  verbs,  as  when  from  know  we  derive  know^ 
inffy  and  thence  knomngly;  ttom,  scioy  seienSy  and  thence  sciemUr: 
tvom  adjectives,  as  when  from  virtuom  and  mc%ou9y  we  derivts 
virtuomly  and  viciously;  from  substantives,  as  when  fit>m 
irlOrjKo^y  "an  ape,^  we  derive  ir^di^xetoy  fiketrccvy  "to  look 
apishly;^  from  XiaoVy  "a  lion,^  XeovrtoSmy  "leoninely  :^  nay, 
even  from  proper  names,  as  when  from  Socrates  and  De- 
mostheneSy  we  derive  SocraticaUy  and  Demosthenically.  "It 
was  Socratically  reasoned,^  we  say ;  "  it  was  Demosthenically 
spoken.'"  '  Of  the  same  sort  are  many  others,  cited  by  the  old 
grammarians,  such  as  Catiliniter  from  Catilinay  Sisenmter  from 
Sisennay  Tulliane  from  TuUiuSy  fee.' 

Nor  are  they  thus  extensive  only  in  derivation,  but  in  signifi- 
cation also.  Theodore  Gaza  in  his  Grammar  informs  us,'  that 
adverbs  may  be  found  in  every  one  of  the  predicaments,  and 
that  the  readiest  way  to  reduce  their  infinitude,  was  to  refer 
them  by  classes  to  those  ten  universal  ffenera.  The  Stoics,  too, 
called  the  adverb  by  the  name  of  Trcn'ceim;?,  and  that  from  a 
view  to  the  same  multiform  nature.  Chn/nia  in  se  oapit  muxsi 
ccllata  per  satiramy  concessa  sibi  rerum  varia  potestate.  It  is 
thus  that  Sosipater  explains  the  word,*  from  whose  authority 
we  know  it  to  be  Stoical.     But  of  this  enough. 

And  now  having  finished  these  principid  parts  of  speech,  the 
substantive  and  the  attributive,  which  are  significant  when 
alone,  we  proceed  to  those  auxiliary  parts,  whicn  are  only  sig- 
nificant, when  associated.  But  as  these  make  the  subject  of  a 
book  by  themselves,  we  here  conclude  the  first  book  of  this 
treatise. 

'  Aristotle  has  KvicXtnruc^Sy  **  Cydopi-         '  Aih  8^  kqI  Afuiwoy  t<r»s  94Ka  iroi  rdi» 

cally,''  from  K^icAon^, '^a  Cyclops."    Eth.  hri^itArw  yhru  BMat  iK^ofo,  oMai% 

Nic.  X.  9.  woUHfy  irotf'^,  irp6s  ri,  ic  r.  A.    (Mwau  In- 

7  See  Prise  1.  xy.  p.  1022.    Sob.  Chans,  trod.  L  ii. 
161.  edit.  Putschil  »  Sosip.  Char.  p.  175.  edit  Putschil 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CONCERNING  DEFINITIVES. 


What  remains  of  our  work  is  a  matter  of  less  difficulty,  it  beine 
the  same  here  as  in  some  historical  picture ;  when  the  princip^u 
figures  are  once  formed,  it  is  an  easy  labour  to  design  the  rest. 

Definitiyes,  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  are  commonly 
called  by  grammarians,  "  articles,"'  artictdi^  &p6pa.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  either  those  properly  and  strictly  so  called,  or  else 
the  pronominal  articles,  such  as  this^  that^  any^  &c. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  those  articles  more  strictly  so  denomi- 
nated, the  reason  and  use  of  which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

The  risible  and  individual  substances  of  nature  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  for  each  to  admit  of  a  particular  name. 
To  supply  this  defect,  when  any  individual  occurs  which  either 
wants  a  proper  name,  or  whose  proper  name  is  not  known,  we 
ascertain  it  as  well  as  we  can  by  referring  it  to  its  species ;  or  if 
the  species  be  unknown,  then  at  least  to  some  genus.  For 
example:  A  certain  object  occurs,  with  a  head  and  limbs,  and 
appearing"  to  possess  the  powers  of  self-motion  and  sensation.  If 
we  know  it  not  as  mi  individual,  we  refer  it  to  its  proper  species, 
and  call  it  dog^  or  Koir9ey  or  Uon^  or  the  like.  If  none  of  these 
names  fit,  we  go  to  the  genus,  and  call  it  animal. 

But  thie  is  not  enough.  The  thing  at  which  we  are  looking 
is  neitiier  a  species  nor  a  genus.  What  is  it  then !  An  indivi- 
dual. Of  what  kind  \  Known  or  unknown !  Seen  now  for  the 
first  time,  or  seen  before,  and  now  remembered  \  It  is  here  we 
shall  discover  the  use  of  the  two  articles,  a  and  the :  a  respects 
our  primary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  unknown; 
^  req>ects  our  secondary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as 
known.  To  explain  by  an  example :  I  see  an  object  pass  by 
which  I  never  saw  till  now.  What  do  I  say  ?  "  There  goes  a 
beggar  with  a  long  beiurd.'"  The  man  departs,  and  returns  a 
week  after.  What  do  I  say  then  ?  "There  goes  the  beggar  with 
HiA  long  beard.""  The  article  only  is  changed,  the  rest  remains 
unaltered. 

Yet  mark  the  force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The 
individual  once  vague,  is  now  recognised  as  something  known, 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article,  which 
tacitly  insinuates  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  by  referring 
the  present  perception  to  a  Hkc  perception  already  past.* 

•  See  b.  i.  c  5.  p.  135. 
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The  tnith  is,  the  articles  a  and  ike  are  both  of  them  defini- 
tives, as  they  circarascribe  the  latitude  of  genera  and  species  by 
reducing  them  for  the  most  part  to  denote  individnals.  The 
difference,  however,  between  them  is  this :  the  article  a  leaves 
the  individual  itself  unascertained,  whereas  the  article  ike  ascer- 
tains the  individual  also,  and  is  for  that  reason  the  more  accu- 
rate definitive  of  the  two. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
article  a  defines,  that  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent 
to  it,  but  supply  its  place  by  a  ueffation  of  their  article  o.  'O 
avBpoyiro^  ftrcccv,  "  the  man  fell,**  ay0poi>iro<i  hreaeyy  "  a  nrum 
fell,"^  without  any  thing  prefixed,  but  only  the  article  with- 
drawn.^ Even  in  English,  where  the  article  a  cannot  be  used, 
as  in  plurals,  its  force  is  expressed  by  the  same  negation.  '^  Those 
are  the  men,^**  means  those  are  individuals  of  which  we  possess 
some  previous  knowledge.  ^'  Those  are  men,^  the  article  apart, 
means  no  more  than  that  they  are  so  many  vague  and  uncertain 
individuals,  just  as  the  phrase  a  many  in  the  singular,  implies 
one  oi  the  same  number. 

But  though  the  Gi-eeks  have  no  article  correspondent  to  the 
article  a,  yet  nothing  can  be  mcnre  nearly  related  than  their  6 
to  the  article  the.  'O  ySoo-iXei)?,  "  the  king  ;'**  to  S&poy^  "  the 
gift,^  &G.  Nor  is  this  only  to  be  proved  by  parallel  examples, 
but  by  the  attributes  of  the  Gi-eek  article  as  they  are  described 
by  ApoUonius,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  acute  of  the  old 
grammarians  now  remaining. 

"EoTiw  oSf  KaOb  Kol  iy  aXXoi^  wire^yofAeOa^  tStoy  apOpe^y  17 
aya^pa^  ij  ioTV  irpoKar€$\eyfAiyov  vpoaiirov  wapaaTaritcri : 
^^  Now  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  article,  as  we  have  shewn 
elsewhere,  is  that  reference  which  implies  some  certain  person 
already  mentioned.'"  Again :  Oif  yap  Sijye  rA  6y6fuira  i^  aurSay 
ayaSopctv  irapUrrqaf^yy  el  aif  ovp^rapaXa/Soiey  rb  dpOpoy^  od 
i^aip€T6<;  iaT$y  17  aya^pa:  ^'  For  nouns  of  themselves  imply 
not  reference,  unless  they  take  to  them  the  article,  whose  pecu- 
liar character  is  reference.'"  A^in :  Th  apOpoy  wpov^aT&aav 
yywa-iy  Sffkoi:  '^  The  article  indicates  a  pre-established  acquaint- 
ance.^*^ 

^  Tk  yhp  ioft^r^Mt  ir^«  roo^/i«ra,  i^  a  review  within  the  mind  of  tometbing 

Tov  iipOpw  inp^B^ins    5r5    dpurfihr  rov  known  before  the  texture  of  the  diKouree. 

wpoffmrov  iyu :  **  those  things  which  are  at  Thus  if  an^  one  says,  Mpttwo$  ^c,  *  nam 

times  understood  indefinitely,  the  addition  came,*  (which  is  the  same  as  when  we  say 

of  the  article  makes  to  be  definite  as  to  in  English,  *  a  man  came,*)  it  is  not  evident 

their  person.**    ApoU.  1.  iv.  c.  1.    See  of  the  of  whom  he  speaks.    But  if  he  says,  4  lb»- 

same  author,  L  L  c.  6,  86.  iroici  {rh  lip$por  $pttvo$  ^c,  *  the  man  came,*  then  it  is  evi- 

sc)  S*  iofawSXtiirtP  npoeyyanrfiiyou  rod  4y  dent ;  for  he  speaks  of  some  person  known 

rf  <rvrr(l(ci'  o^or  cl  ^  X^i  r»,  Mp^t-  before.    And  this  is  what  those  mean,  who 

wos  V<9  ^^oif  ritfa  ttW^Nwoy  \4y9L  cl  M  4  say  that  the  article  is  expressive  of  the  first 

MptntoSi  {^Xor,  npor/imirfUyop  y^  rtua  and  second  knowledge  together.**    Theod. 

AyBfwroP  A  ^«i.  Totrro  M  airrh$o6Korr€u  Kcd  Gas8e,  L  i  v. 

ol  ^JuTKomt  r*  IkpBpov  ayiftaan-uchv  npttrris  ^  ApoU.  ^e  Synt  L  L  c  6,  7.     His  ac- 

Tvt^cwt  iro)  9€VT4p€u :  **  the  article  causes  count  of  reference  is  as  follows :  *l9lmfM  ira- 
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His  reasoning  upon  proper  names  is  worth  remarking.  Proper 
names  (he  tells  us)  often  fall  into  homonymie,  that  is,  different 
persons  often  go  by  the  same  name.  To  solre  this  ambiguity 
we  have  recourse  to  adjectives  or  epithets.  For  example,  there 
were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  the  name  of  Ajax.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Menestheus  uses  epithets, 
when  this  intent  was  to  distinguish  the  one  of  them  from  the 
other. 

^AXXk  n€p  olos  trv  T^Xx^i^tos  AXxt/ws  AJof.  Horn. 

**'  If  both  Ajaxes  (nys  he)  cannot  be  ipared, 

at  least  alone 

Let  mighty  Telamonian  Ajax  come.** 

Apollonius  proceeds:  even  epithets  themselves  are  diffused 
through  various  subjects,  inasmuch  as  the  same  adjective  may 
be  referred  to  many  substantives. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  both  parts  of  speech  equally 
definite,  that  is  to  say,  the  adjective  as  well  as  the  substantive, 
the  adjective  itself  assumes  an  article  before  it,  that  it  may 
indicate  a  reference  to  some  single  person  only,  fiovaB^iCff 
ava^opa^  according  to  the  author  s  own  phrase.  And  thus  it  is 
we  say,  Tpv(fx»y  o  ypa/A^r^Ko^^  *^  Trypho  the  grammarian  C^ 
^AiroXKoBwpo^;  6  Kvfyqvaio^^  ^^  ApoUodorus  the  Oyrenean,^  &c. 
The  anthor^s  conclusion  of  this  section  is  worth  remarking. 
Aeovrm^  apa  teal  /caret  rb  rocovrov  fi  irpoadeak  ioTi  rod  apOpov^ 
4TwiJ8iafyviTa  ro  iinOeriKov  r^  Kvpltp  ovofuiri,  '^  It  is  with 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  article  is  here  also  added,  as  it  brings 
the  adjective  to  an  individuality  as  precise  as  the  proper  name.*^ 

We  may  carry  this  reasoning  forther,  and  shew  how  by 
help  of  the  article  even  conmion  appellatives  come  to  have  the 
force  of  proper  names,  and  that  unassisted  by  epithets  of  any 
kinds.  Among  the  Atibenians,  irXoioy  meant  ^'  ship  ;^  IvBeKUy 
"eleven;^  and  &vdpv>vo^^  "man.^  Yet  add  but  the  article, 
and  TO  TrXotov,  'Uhe  ship,*"  mesmt  that  particular  ship  which 
they  sent  annually  to  Delos ;  oi  SuieKay  ^^  the  eleven,  meant 
certain  officers  of  justice ;  and  6  avOpanro^^  ^^  the  man,^  meant 
their  public  executioner.  So  in  English,  city  is  a  name  common 
to  many  places;  and  y>eaiery  a  name  common  to  many  men. 
Yet  if  we  prefix  the  article,  the  city,  means  our  metropolis ;  and 
tie  speaker,  a  high  ofiicer  in  the  British  parliament. 

And  thus  it  is  by  an  easy  transition  that  the  article,  from 
denoting  reference,  comes  to  denote  eminence  also ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  implying  an  ordinary  pre-acquaintance,  to  presume  a 
kind  of  general  and  universal  notoriety.  Thus  among  the 
Greeks,  o  Trotirr^?,  "the  poet,''  meant  Homer;*  and  6  Sray€(r 

f9pSts  Tpoicar€tX€yfihwfirpoir^<nf  Zwrdpa  *  See  ApoH  L  L  c.  12.  where  by  mistake 

yimiru:  **  The  peculiar  character  of  refer-  Menelaw  is  put  for  Menestheus, 

eoce  is  the  second  or  repeated  knowledge  of  «  There  are  so  few  exceptions  to  this 

I  person  already  mentioned.**    lib.  ii.  observation,  that  we  may  fiurly  admit  it 


c  3.  to  be  generally  true.     Yet  Aristotle  twice 
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p*Ti79,  "  the  Stagyrite,^  meant  Aristotle ;  not  that  there  were  not 
many  poets  beside  Homer,  and  many  Stagyrites  beside  Aristotle, 
but  none  equally  illustrious  for  their  poetry  and  philosophy. 

It  is  on  a  like  principle  that  Aristotle  tells  us,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  to  assert  €tvai  rify  ySovifv  offaObv^  or,  to 
ayaObv^  that  ^^  pleasure  is  a  good,"^  or  ^'  the  good.*"  The  first 
only  makes  it  a  conmion  object  of  desire,  upon  a  level  with 
many  others  which  daily  raise  our  wishes ;  the  last  supposes  it 
that  supreme  and  sovereign  good,  the  ultimate  scope  of  all  our 
actions  and  endeavours.^ 

But  to  pursue  our  subject.  It  has  been  said  already,  that  the 
article  has  no  meaning  but  when  associated  to  some  other  word. 
To  what  words  then  may  it  be  associated  i  To  such  as  require 
defining,  for  it  is  by  nature  a  definitive.  And  what  words  are 
these!  Not  those  which  already  are  as  definite  as  may  be. 
Nor  yet  those  which,  being  indefinite,  cannot  properly  be  made 
otherwise.  It  remains  then  they  must  be  those  which,  though 
indefinite,  are  yet  capiMe,  through  the  article,  of  becoming 
definite. 

Upon  these  principles  we  see  the  reason,  why  it  is  absurd  to 
say,  6  *yci),  "the  I,^  or  6  crv,  "the  thou,*"  because  nothing  can 
make  those  pronouns  more  definite  than  they  are.'  The  same 
may  be  asserted  of  proper  names :  and  though  the  Greeks  say, 
6  XtoKpAmi^^  fj  UiyOimrtf^  and  the  like,  yet  the  article  is  a  mere 
pleonasm,  unless  perhaps  it  serve  to  distinguish  sexes.  By  the 
same  rule  we  cannot  say  in  Greek  ol  afjiAf>oripo^^  or  in  English, 
"  the  both,^  because  these  words  in  their  own  nature  are  each 
of  them  perfectly  defined,  so  that  to  define  them  Airther  would 
be  quite  superfluous.  Thus,  if  it  be  said, "  I  have  read  both  poets,"** 
ibis  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair,  of  whom  some  mention  has 
been  made  already ;  bva^  iyvmafiiytf^ "  a  known  duad,^  as  Apol- 
lonius  expresses  himself,^  when  he  speaks  of  this  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  said,  "  I  have  read  two  poets,*"  this  may  mean 
an^  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  existed.  And  hence  this  numeral, 
bemg  in  this  sense  indefinite,  (as  indeed  are  all  others,  as  well  as 
itself,)  is  forced  to  assume  the  article,  whenever  it  would  be* 
come  definite.*    And  thus  it  is,  the  two  in  English,  and  oi  Bvb 

denotes  Koripides  by  the  phrase  6  ironrr^s^  the  article  doth  not  associate.^  L  ii.  c  5. 

once  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  of  his  So  Gasa,  speaking  of  pronouns,  iitCmy  1^ — 

Nic<Mnachian  Ethics,  and  again  in  his  Phy-  obic  hn94xomu  apBpov,  L  ir.  Priscian  says 

sics,  L  iL  2.    Pkto,  also,  in  his  tenth  book  the  same :  Jure  igitnr  apnd  Onscos  prima 

of  Laws,  (p.  901.  edit  Serr.)  denotes  Hesiod  et  secunda  persona  pronominnm,  qoas  sine 

after  the  same  manner.  dnbio  demonstrativeB  sunt,  articnlis  adjongi 

'  Analyt  Prior.  1.  i.  c  40.  non  possitnt ;  nee  tertia,qQando  demonstra- 

s  ApoUonius  makes  it  part  of  the  pro-  tiva  est  L  zii.  p.  938. .  In  the  beginning 

noun^s  definition,  to  refuse  coalescence  with  of  the  same  book,  he  gives  the  true  reason 

the  article.    *EicciVo  ohf  *Arr«irv/i/a,  rh  of  this :  Supra  omnes  alias  partes  orationia 

furh  Ztl^tus  ^  iiya^topas  hmovofuiii&iitvov^  finit  personas  pronomem. 
f  ob  abytari  rh  iJoBpov :  "That  therefore  *»  Apollon.  L  i.  c  16. 
is  a  pronoun,  which  with  indication  or  re-         ^  This  explains  Senrius  on  JEneid.  zii. 

ference  is  put  for  a  noun,  and  with  which  511.  where  he  tells  us  that  (iMonnii  is  put  for 
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in  Greek,  mean  nearly  the  same  thing  as  both  or  afiAf>orepo(,. 
Hence  also  it  is,  that  as  iiDO^  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  to 
scmie  primary  and  indefinite  perception,  while  the  article  the^ 
has  reierence  to  some  secondary  ana  definite ;  ^  hence,  I  say,  the  . 
reason  why  it  is  bad  Greek  to  say  hvo  oi  avOpmwo^^Qjii.J^^ 
English  to  say  two  the  men.  Such  syntax  i^icr  :&ct  a  Bfending 
of  incompatibles ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  defined  substantive  with  an 
undefined  attributiye.  On  the  contrary,  to  say  in  Greek,  afi^o- 
ripoi  oi  avdpamoi^  or  in  English,  both  the  men^  is  good  and  allow- 
able, because  the  substantive  cannot  possibly  be  less  apt,  by  being 
defined,  to  coalesce  with  an  attributive,  which  is  denned  as  weU 
as  itself.  So,  likewise,  it  is  correct  to  say,  oi  Svb  ivOpoyiroi^  ^^  the 
two  men/'  because  here  the  article,  being  placed  in  the  be^nning, 
extends  its  power  as  well  through  substantive  as  attributive,  and 
equally  contributes  to  define  them  both. 

As  some  of  the  words  above  admit  of  no  article,  because  they 
are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be,  so  there  are  others  which 
admit  it  not,  because  they  are  not  to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this 
sort  are  all  interrogatives.  If  we  question  about  substances,  we 
cannot  say,  6  tI?  o5to9,  '' the  who  is  this  '^  but  tI?  o5to9,  "who 
is  this!*  The  same  as  to  qualities  and  both  kinds  of  quantity. 
We  say  without  an  article,  irocb^^  iroaoly  inffKvKo^ ;  in  English, 
^^  what  sort  of,  how  many,  how  great  T*  The  reason  is,  that  the 
articles  6  and  the,  respect  beings  already  known ;  interrogatives 
respect  beings  about  which  we  are  ignorant ;  for  as  to  what  we 
know,  interrogation  is  superfluous. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  associators  with  articles  are  all  those 
common  appellatives  which  denote  the  several  genera  and 
species  of  beings.  It  is  these,  which,  by  assuming  a  difierent 
article,  serve  either  to  explain  an  individual  upon  its  first  being 
perceived,  or  else  to  indicate,  upon  its  return,  a  recognition,  or 
repeated  knowledge."* 

We  shall  here  subjoin  a  few  instances  of  the  peculiar  power  of 
articles. 

Every  proposition  con»sts  of  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  In 
English  toese  are  distinguished  by  their  position,  the  subject 
standing  first,  the  predicate  la^.  "  Happiness  is  pleasure :""  here, 

wiAorum,  In  EngiiA  or  Ch«ek,  the  article  requires,  **  of  A0  two  perKone,^  that  ig  to 

would  have  done  Ae  busbesa,  for  **the  say,  of  Amycns  and  Diorea.    Now  this  by 

two,^  or  row  8voiv,  are  eqaiTalcnt  to  **both**  amborum  would  have  been  expressed  pro- 

or  difuporipttp;  but  not  so  (fnontm,  because  perly,  as  amborum  means  **the  two  ;"  by 

the  Latins  have  no  articles  to  prefix.  dttormm  is  expressed  improperly,  as  it  means 

The  passage  in  Virgil  of  which  Senrius  only  *^tiDo  indefinitely.* 

here  speaks,  is  a  description  of  Tumus^s  ^  Sup.  p.  179. 

kniing  two  brothers,  Amycus  and  Diores ;  '  ApoIIonSus  calls  rb,  iueufruiraTov  rwr 

ftfttt  which,  ^e  poet  says  of  him,  ApBpttw,  a  part  of  speech,  |*most  contrary, 

eurru  abtcma  dvorum  most  averse  to  articles.^  L  iv.  c.  1. 

SmpmdM  eapUa ■"  What  is  here  said  respects  the  two 

This,  litendly  translated,  is,  *^  he  hung  artides  which   we  have  in  English.    In 

4ip  ea  his  chariot  the  heads  of  two  persons,  Gre^  the  article  does  no  more  than  imply 

which  wem  cut  off;''  whereas  the  sense  a  recognition.    See  before,  p.  180. 
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kappinen  is  the  nibjeci ;  pUoiwre^  the  predicate.  If  we  change 
their  order,  and  say,  ^^ pleasure  is  happiness;*^  then  pleasure  l^ 
comes  the  subject,  ami  happiness  tne  predicate.  In  Greek, 
»^hg^  ^^  distinguished  not  hj^  any  order  or  position,  but  by  help 
«?ftto^aitidfii^which  the  subject  always  assumes,  and  the  pre- 
dicate in  most  iheftasces  (some  few  excepted)  rejects.  ^^  Happi- 
ness is  pleasure,^  ^Sovif  ^  evBaifioyla:  *'*  pleasure  is  happiness,^ 
^  i^Sov^  evSaifwyla:  ^^fine  things  are  difficult,^'  ^^aXeir^^  rJi 
feaXd :  ^^  difficult  things  are  fine,^  r^  %aX€7r^  Ka\d. 

In  Greek,  it  is  worth  attending,  how  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  same  article,  by  being  prefixed  to  a  different  word,  quite 
changes  the  whole  meaning.  For  example :  6  nroXefuuo^  yvfi^ 
va^utpyfiiTa^  h-ifn^df}^  "  Ftokmy,  having  presided  over  the 
games,  was  publicly  honoured.'^  The  participle  yvfivaaiapxn<^Or^ 
has  here  no  other  force,  th^i  to  denote  to  us  the  time  when 
Ptolemy  was  honoured,  viz.  after  haying  presided  over  the 
games.  But  if,  instead  of  the  substantive,  we  join  the  participle 
to  the  article,  and  say,  6  yvfiyaa-utpx^a^  Ilrdkefiaio^  irifi/iflffy 
our  meaning  is  then,  'Uhe  Ptolemy,  who  presided  over  the 
games,  was  honoured.'^  The  participle  in  this  case,  being  joined 
to  the  article,  tends  tacitly  to  indicate  not  one  Ptolemy  but 
many,  of  which  number  a  particular  one  participated  of  honour.'^ 

In  English  likewise  it  deserves  remarking,  how  the  sense  is 
changed  by  changing  of  the  articles,  though  we  leave  every  other 
word  of  the  sentence  untouched.  ^'And  Nathan  said  unto 
David,  Thou  art  the  man.^  In  that  single  the^  that  dimunitive 
particle,  all  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  reason  is  contained. 
By  that  alone  are  the  premises  applied,  and  so  firmly  fixed,  as 
never  to  be  shaken.  It  is  possible  this  assertion  may  appear  at 
first  somewhat  strange ;  but  l^t  him  who  doubts  it  only  change 
the  article,  and  then  see  what  will  become  of  the  prophet  and 
his  reasoning.  ^^And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art  a 
man.^  Might  not  the  king  well  have  demanded,  upon  so  im- 
pertinent a  position, 

Non  dices  hodie,  qaoTfom  h«c  tarn  patida  tendant? 

But  enough  of  such  speculations.  The  only  remark  which  we 
shall  make  on  them  is  this;  that  ^^ minute  change  in  principles 
leads  to  mighty  change  in  effects ;  so  that  well  are  principles 
entitled  to  our  regard,  however  in  appearance  they  may  be  trivial 
and  low.*" 

The  articles  already  mentioned  are  those  strictly  so  called ; 
but  besides  these  there  are  the  pronominal  articles,  such  as 
this^  that^  any^  other^  some^  off,  no,  or  wme^  &c.  Of  these  we 
have  spoken  already  in  our  chapter  of  pronouns,^  where  we  have 

*  ApoUon.  L  i  c  Sd,  34.  here  giren,  which  indnoed  QaintQian  to  taj 

^  li  9I6  anip.    BooiA.  /^.  itc^  t0,  of  the  Latin  tongue,  Noeter  lenno  arti- 

P  See  h.  L  c.  5.  p.  137, 8.     It  seems  to  cuke  non  deeident ;  ideoqne  in  alias  partee 

have  been  some  Tiew  of  words,  like  that  ontionis  ^aigaotnr.    Inst.  Ont  L  i  c  4. 
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shewn,  when  they  may  be  taken  as  pronouns,  and  when  as 
articles.  Yet  in  truth  it  must  be  confessed,  if  the  essence  of  an 
article  be  to  define  and  ascertain,  they  are  much  more  properly 
articles  than  any  thing  else,  and  as  such  should  be  consiaered 
in  universal  grammar.  Thus  when  we  say,  '^  this  picture  I  ap- 
prove, but  that  I  dislike,''  what  do  we  perform  by  the  help  of 
these  definitives,  but  bring  down  the  common  appellative  to 
denote  two  individuals,  the  one  as  the  more  near,  the  other  as 
the  more  distant  t  So  when  we  say,  ^^  some  men  are  virtuous,  but 
all  men  are  mortal,''  what  is  the  natural  efiect  of  this  aU  and 
tams^  but  to  define  that  universality  and  particularity  which 
wonid  remain  indefinite,  were  we  to  take  them  away?  The 
same  is  evident  in  such  sentences  as,  ^^game  substances  have  sen- 
sation, others  want  it ;"  "  choose  any  way  of  acting,  and  some  men 
will  find  fiiult,"  &c.  For  here,  some^  other^  and  any^  serve  all  of 
them  to  define  different  parts  of  a  given  whole ;  some^  to  denote 
a  definite  part;  any,  to  denote  an  indefinite;  and  othor^  to 
denote  the  remaining  part,  when  a  part  has  been  assumed  al- 
readpr.  Sometimes  this  last  word  denotes  a  large  indefinite 
portion,  set  in  opposition  to  some  single,  definite,  and  remaining 
part,  which  receives  from  such  opposition  no  small  degree  of 
heightening.     Thus  Virgil, 

Excndent  atU  spirantia  moIliaB  aera ; 

(Credo  equidem)  vivos  ducent  de  mannore  vultus ; 

Orebunt  caosas  meliiu,  coeliqiie  meatus 

Describent  radio,  et  sorgentia  sidera  dioent : 

71k  legere  imperio  populos,  RoTname^  memento,  &c  Msl  vi 

Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  sublime  than  this  antithesis ; 
one  act  set  as  equal  to  many  other  acts  taken  together,  and  the 
Boman  singly  (for  it  is  Tu  Bomane^  not  Vos  Boma/ni)  to  all  other 
men ;  and  yet  this  performed  by  so  trivial  a  cause,  as  the  just 
opposition  of  aUi  to  iu. 

Dxxi  here  we  conclude,  and  proceed  to  treat  of  connectives. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  CONNECTIVES,  AND  FIBST  THOSE  CALLED  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Connectives  are  the  subject  of  what  follows ;  which,  according 
as  they  connect  either  sentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the 

So  Scaliger:   His  dedaiatis,  satis  constat  ditur  enim  articolus  ad  rei  memoriam  ro- 

Graecomm  artkoloa  non  neglectos  a  nobis,  novandam,  cnjus  antea  non  nesdi  ramns, 

•ed  eorom  usam  superflaimL     Nam  nbi  ant  ad  pnBscribendam  intellectionem,  qua 

aliqnid  psaeseribendiim  est,  quod  Gned  per  latins  patere  qneat ;    velnti  cnm  didmns 

artacnfaim  effidunt  (l\c|cir  i  fovAof )  ex-  C,  Ctaiary  it  qui  podea  didaior  fmL    Nam 

ptetnr  a  Latinis  per  it  waXUk;  is,  l^lt,  ille  alii  fuere  C.  Csssares.    Sic  Orece  Kuurap 

servBS  dixit,de  quo  servoaatea fiKta mentb  6  9ibroKp^m0p,  De  Cans.  Liog.  Lat  c  181. 
•it,  ant  q«i  alio  quo  pacto  notos  tit.    Ad- 
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different  names  of  cot^unctions  or  prepodtione.  Of  theee  : 
that  of  the  preposition  is  taken  from  a  mere  acoident»  as  it  com- 
monly stands  in  connection  before  the  part  which  it  connects. 
The  name  of  the  conjunction,  as  is  evident,  has  reference  to  its 
essential  character. 

Of  these  two  we  shall  consider  the  conjunction  first,  because 
it  connects  not  words  but  sentences.    This  is  conformable  to  the 
analysis  with  which  we  began  this  inquiry,^  and  which  led  us, 
by  parity  of  reason,  to  consider  sentences  themselves  before 
voras.    Now  the  definition  of  a  conjunction  is  as  follows:  a  . 
/part  of  speech,  void  of  si^fication  itself,  but  so  formed  as  to  ) 
I  help  sigmfication,  by  makmg  two  or  more  significant  sentences/ 
Via  be  one  significant  sentence/ 


n  Sop.  ]K  120. 

'  GimaJnamni  baTO  woallj  oonaidend 
the  coDianction  as  connecting  rather  aingle 
parti  of  speech  than  whole  sentences,  and 
tint,  too,  with  the  addhkn  ^  like  with 
ISce,  tense  with  tenie,  number  with  num- 
ber, case  with  case,  &c  This  Sanctiui 
jasUy  explodes:  Conjunctio  neque  casus, 
neque  alias  partes  orationis  (ut  iaiperiti 
dooani)  oonjongit,  ipssi  enim  partes  iater 
se  conjunguntor—sed  conjunctio  orationes 
inter  se  conjungit  Miner.  L  iiL  c.  14.  He 
then  establishes  his  doctrine  by  a  Tariety 
of  examples.  He  had  already  said  as  much, 
L  i  c.  18 ;  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have 
followed  Scaliger,  who  had  asserted  the 
same  before  him.  Conjunctionis  autem  no- 
tionem  veteres  paullo  inconsultSus  prodi- 
dere ;  neque  enim,  quod  aiunt,  partes  alias 
conjungit,  (ipsae  enim  partes  per  se  inter  se 
oonjungontur,) — sed  conjmictio  est,  ques 
oenjnngit  ontionea  plufes.  De  Catuk  Lii^g. 
Late  165. 

This  doctrine  of  theirs  Is  confirmed  by 
ApoUonius,  who,  in  the  several  places, 
wnere  he  mentions  the  conjmictiQn,  dwayt 
considers  it  in  syntax  as  connecting  sen- 
tences, and  not  words,  though  in  his  works 
now  extant  he  has  not  given  us  its  defini- 
tion. See  L  i.  c  2.  p.  14 ;  L  iL  c  12.  p 
124  ;  L  iiL  c.  16.  p.  234. 

But  we  have  stronger  authority  than  this 
to  support  Scaliger  and  Sanctiui^  and  that 
is  Aristotle's  definition,  as  the  passage  has 
been  corrected  by  the  best  critics  and 
manuscripts.  A  conjunction,  according  to 
him,  is  ^wij  i&ri/ws,  4k  wkttivup  fihp 
^¥W  fuaSf  fffifuan-ucAp  8i,  noiuy  v^v- 
tma  ftiatf  ^M^r  mj^Mun-uc^y :  ^an  aitioulate 
aound,  devoid  of  signification,  which  is  so 
fonned  as  to  make  one  significant  articulate 
aeund  out  of  several  articulate  sounds,  whioh 
•ze  each  of  them  significant  "^  Poet  c  20. 
In  this  view  of  things,  the  one  significant 
ATticuhUe  sound,  fonned  by  the  conjunction, 
is  not  Uie  union  of  two  or  more  syUables 


in  one  nmple  word,  nor  ev«n  of  two  or  more 
words  in  one  simple  sentence;  but  of  two  or 
more  simple  sentences  in  one  complex  sen- 
tence, which  is  considered  as  one,  firom  that 
concatenation  of  meoning  effected  by  the 
conjunctions.  For  exam{de,  let  us  take  the 
sentence  which  follows :  **  If  men  are  by 
nature  social,  it  is  their  interest  to  be  lust, 
though  it  were  not  so  ordained  by  the  laws 
of  their  Qountry.*^  Here  are  thseesentenoei. 
1.  "  Men  are  by  nature  sociaL^  2.  **  It  is 
inan*s  interest  to  be  just**  3.  **  It  is  not 
ordained  by  the  laws  of  every  countnr  that 
man  should  be  just**  The  first  two  of  these 
sentences  are  made  one  by  the  conjunction 
if;  these,  one  with  the  third  sentence,  by 
the  conjunction  though ;  and  the  three,  thus 
united,  make  that  ^onn^  fda  ffjifuanuc^, 
**  that  one  significant  articidate  sound,**  of 
which  Aristotle  speaks,  and  which  is  the 
result  of  the  conjunctive  power. 

This  explains  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoik, 
where  he  mentions  the  same  subject:  *0 
T^p  o^v9e<rjUOf  tv  wou7  rh  ToWd'  &ffr€ 
iiuf  i^mpfBfy  9QAor  8ri  rovimrrtop  lUmu  rh 
Ir  wo?Jid :  ^  The  coajunctioB  makes  many 
one ;  so  that  if  it  be  taken  away,  it  is  then 
evident  on  the  contrary  that  one  will  be 
manyJ**  Rhet  iiL  c.  12.  His  instance  of  a 
sentence,  divested  of  its  conjunctions,  and 
thus  made  many  out  of  one,  is,  ^9oy, 
iirfivrnaa,  ii96firiPy  veni,  occurriy  nM;ao^ 
where,  by  the  way,  the  three  sentences, 
resulting  from  this  dissolution,  (for  ^dor, 
Air^m^ro,  and  ^•^/isyi^,  are  each  of  them, 
when  unconnected,  so  many  perfect  sen- 
tences,) prove  that  these  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  the  conjunction's  connective 
fiiculty. 

Ammonins^ki  aoooont  of  the  use  of  thia 
part  of  speech  is  elegant:   Ai^  mcU  rmf 

iwpims  cCr,  iupdXiorfs  &r  diy  r^  ^f>faw 
rrrfiiffUi^  I^IP*  vol  iik  tout*  M  At- 

Ira  (lego  l<a)  rifi^  8i  ^M^afu^  ittmoHl 
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This,  therefore,  being  the  general  idea  of  conjanctions,  we  de- 
duce their  species  in  the  following  manner.  Conjunctions,  while 
thej  connect  sentences,  either  connect  also  their  meanings,  or 
not.  For  example :  let  ns  take  these  two  sentences,  '^  Borne  was 
enslaved,  Oeesar  was  ambitious,'*^  and  connect  them  togeUier  bj  / 
the  conjunction  because.  ^' Borne  was  enslaved  leca/we  Caesar' 
was  ambitious.^  Here  the  meanings,  as  well  as  the  sentences, 
appear  to  be  connected.  But  if  I  say,  '^  manners  must  be  re* 
formed,- or  liberty  will  be  lost,^  here  the  conjunction  or,  though 
it  join  the  sentences,  yet,  as  to  their  respective  meaninffs,  is  a 
perfect  di^unctive.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  though  all  con- 
junctions conjoin  sentences,  yet  with  respect  to  the  sense,  some 
are  conjunctive,  and  some  di^unctive ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
derive  their  different  species.' 

The  conjunctions,  which  coi\join  both  sentences  and  their 
meaning  are  either  copulatives,  or  continuatives.  The  principal 
copulative  in  English  is  <md.  The  continuatives  are  if^  oe-  ' 
eauee^  therefore^  that^  &o.  The  difference  between  these  is  this : 
the  copulative  does  no  more  than  barely  couple  sentences,  and 
is  therefore  applicable  to  all  subjects  whose  natures  are  not  in- 
oompatible.  Continuatives,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  intimate 
connection,  consolidate  sentences  into  one  continuous  whole,  and 
are  therefore  applicable  only  to  subjects  which  have  an  essential 
eoincidence. 

To  explain  by  examples :  It  is  no  way  improper  to  say,  ''  Ly- 
sippus  was  a  statuary,  and  Priscian  was  a  grammarian,^  '^  the  sun 
shineth,  and  the  sky  is  dear,^^  because  these  are  things  that  may 
coexist,  and  yet  imply  no  absurdity.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
eay,  ^*  Lysippus  was  a  statuary,  oecause  Priscian  was  a  gram- 
marian ;  though  not  to  say,  '^  the  sun  shineth,  because  the  sky  is 
clear.^  The  reason  is,  with  respect  to  the  first,  the  coincidence 
is  merely  accidental;  with  respect  to  the  last,  it  is  essential, 
and  founded  in  nature.  And  so  much  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween copulatives  and  continuatives.^ 

As  to  continuatives,  they  are  either  suppositive,  such  as  if; 

fra#f  ^Mefir,  hmX^yu  rfi  m^rf  in  voXXdr  Ling.  Lat  &  167. 

^myKtitUrp  |^Ai»r,  hrh  9h  rSim  y6fi^m^        '  Copalatiya  est,  qua  cofmlat  tarn  teiiM, 

faiP0tU^n^  iX^ifj  r^  hmtri^:  **  Of  sen-  quam  mdmud.  Thu  Pritciiin,p.  1036.  But 

tencM  that,  whkii  denotet  one  •xigUince  Scaliger  is  more  expUcit :  Si  aenswn  oo&- 

mm^jy  and  which  it  strictly  om,  maj  be  jangont  (conjoncdoMs  sa)  ant  neoessario^ 

eoBsidefed  as  analogous  to  a  piece  of  timber  ant  nen  neoessario :  et  si  non  neoessario, 

Bot  yet  sefered,  ai:^  called  on  this  aoconnt  tun  fiont  copalatiTse,  &e.    De  Cans.  Ling. 

^me.    That,  which  denotes  serefal  exist-  Lat.  e.  167.     Priscian's  own  account  of 

enoes,  and  which  appean  to  be  made  <me  eontinuatives  is  as  follows.    Continoativn 

bj  some  eonjancdye  particle,  is  analogous  sant,qa8B  continuationem  et  oonsequentiam 

to  a  ship  made  iq;»  of  many  pieces  of  timber,  xenun  significant  /Mi.    Scaliger^s  account 

and  whicfa,  by  means  of  the  nails,  has  an  is,  Cansam  ant  psBstituunt,  aut  tubdnnt 

apparent  nnity.''  Am.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret  Ibid,  c.  168.    The  Greek  namo  for  the 

|>.  54.  6.  copulative  was  vM^afios  wtiwKtitrut^s : 

*  Thus  Scah'ger:  Ant  ergo  sensum  con-  for  the  cootinuative,  ^wttwruth:  the  ety- 

jungnnt,  ac  Yerba ;  aut  verba  tantum  con-  mologies  of  which  words  justly  distinguish 

jnngunt,  sensum  Tero  disjvigunt  Do  Caus.  their  respeetiTe  chaiaders. 
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or  positive,  such  as  because^  therefore^  as^  &;c.  Take  examples  of 
eacn :  "  You  will  live  happily,  if  vou  live  honestly  i^  "  you  live 
happily,  because  you  live  honestly.^  The  difference  between 
these  continuatives  is  this :  the  suppositives  denote  connection, 
but  assert  not  actual  existence;  the  positives  imply  both  the 
one  and  the  other." 

Further  than  this,  the  positives  above  mentioned  are  either 
causal,  such  as  because^  since^  aSy  &c.  or  collective,  such  as  there- 
fore^  tohere/orey  ihen^  &c.  The  difference  between  these  is  this : 
the  causals  subjoin  causes  to  effects ;  ^^  The  sun  is  in  eclipse,  b&' 
cause  the  moon  intervenes  :^^  the  collectives  subjoin  efiects  to 
causes,  "  The  moon  intervenes,  there/are  the  sun  is  in  eclipse.** 
Now  we  use  causals  in  those  instances  where,  the  effect  being 
conspicuous,  we  seek  its  cause ;  and  collectives,  in  demonstrar 
tions,  and  science  properly  so  called,  where  the  cause  being 
known  first,  by  its  help  we  discern  consequences.' 

All  these  continuatives  are  resolvable  into  copulatives.  In- 
stead of  ^^ Because  it  is  day,  it  is  light,""  we  may  say,  "  It  is  day, 
and  it  is  light.''  Instead  of,  "i/*  it  be  day,  it  is  light,''  we  may  say, 
*'^It  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  be  day  and  to  be  lififht ;"  and 
so  in  other  instances.  The  reason  is,  that  the  power  of  the  copula- 
tive extends  to  all  connections,  as  well  to  the  essential,  as  to  the 
casual  or  fortuitous.  Hence,  therefore,  the  continuative  may  be 
resolved  into  a  copulative,  and  something  more ;  that  is  to  say, 
into  a  copulative  implying  an  essential  coincidence  in  the  subjects 
conjoined.' 


"  The  old  Greek  gnaunaiiaiiB  confined 
the  name  ovycnrrucol,  and  the  Latins  that 
of  oonHnuatwa^  to  thoie  conjunctions  which 
we  hare  called  snppositive  or  conditi<Mial, 
whfle  the  positiTe  they  called  wapturvi^ 
earrucd^  or  subocmHnuatiDa.  Thej  agree, 
however,  in  describing  their  proper  cha- 
iBcters.  The  first,  aocordinff  to  Ghua,  are, 
ot  Ihrap^iy  ftkv  o&,  AicoXovway  S4  rufa  noi 
rd^uf  SfiXovifrts,  L  iv.  Priscian  says, 
they  signify  to  ns,  Qnalis  est  ordinatio 
et  natura  remm,  cum  dubitatione  aliqua 
eseentisB  rerum.  p.  1027.  And  Scaliger 
siys,  they  conjoin  sine  snbeistentia  ne- 
oesMiia ;  potest  enim  subsistere ;  et  non 
eabsiBtere  utromque  enim  admittunt  Ibid, 
c  168.  On  the  contrary  of  the  poti- 
tiTe,  or  mpamfyaiwrueoi,  (to  use  his  own 
name,)  Oaza  tells  ns,  tri  ical  Ifrap^iw  yutrh 
rd^Mis  ojifudpovo'tw  ohrovyt.  And  Priscian 
says,  Causam  continuationis  ostendunt  con- 
sequentem  cum  essentia  rerum.  And  Sca- 
liger, Non  ex  hypothesi,  sed  ez  eo,  quod 
Bubsistit,  conjungunt   Ihid, 

It  may  seem  at  first  somewhat  strange, 
why  the  positive  conjunctions  should  have 
been  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  sup- 
positiTe,  which  by  their  ancient  names  ap- 


pears to  have  been  the  fact  Is  it,  that  the 
positiye  are  confined  to  what  actually  is ; 
the  Buppositive  extend  to  possibles,  nay, 
even  as  fiu*  as  to  impossibles  ?  Thus  it  is 
fiJse  to  affirm,  **  As  it  is  day,  it  is  li^t,** 
unless  it  actually  be  day.  But  we  may  at 
midnight  affirm,  '^  If  it  be  day,  it  is  light,* 
because  the  if  extends  to  possibles  also. 
Nay,  we  may  affirm,  by  its  help,  (if  we 
please,)  even  impossibles.  We  may  say, 
**  If  the  sun  be  cubical,  then  is  the  sun  an- 
gular ;  if  the  sky  &11,  then  shall  we  catch 
laiks.**  Thus,  too,  Scaliger,  upon  the  same 
occasion :  Amplitudinem  oontinuativsB  per- 
cipi  ex  eo,  quod  etiam  impossibile  aliquando 
pne8U|yponit  De  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  c  168. 
In  this  sense,  then,  the  continuative,  sup- 
positive,  or  conditional  conjunction,  is  (as  it 
were)  superior  to  the  pontive,  as  being  of 
greater  latitude  in  its  implication. 

'  The  Latins  called  the  causals,  eamtalet 
or  cameaHv€B ;  the  collectives,  ooUediem  <x 
UlaHoa;  the  Greeks  called  the  former 
tdrtoKoiytKoXy  and  the  latter  evKKayiarucoL 

'  Resolvuntur  autem  in  copulativas  om- 
nes  hse,  propterea  quod  causa  cum  effectu 
suapte  natura  conjuncta  est  ScaLdeCaui. 
Ling.  Lat.  c.  169. 
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As  to  causal  coDJnnctions,  (of  which  we  have  spoken  al- 
ready,) there  is  no  one  of  the  four  species  of  causes  which  thej 
are  not  capable  of  denoting ;  for  example :  the  material  cause, 
^^  the  trumpet  sounds,  because  it  is  made  of  metal  C^  the  formal, 
^^  the  trumpet  sounds,  because  it  is  long  and  hollow  C^  the  efficient, 
^^  the  trumpet  sounds,  because  an  artist  blows  it  ;^  the  final,  'Hhe 
trumpet  sounds,  that  it  may  raise  our  courage.*^  Where  it  is 
worth  obserriu^,  that  the  tluree  first  causes  are  expressed  by  the 
stronff  affirmation  of  the  indicative  mode ;  because,  if  the  effect 
aetuiuly  be,  these  must  of  necessity  be  also.  But  the  last  cause 
has  a  different  mode,  namely,  the  contingent,  or  potential :  the 
reason  is^  that  the  final  cause,  though  it  may  be  first  in  specula- 
tion, is  always  last  in  event ;  that  is  to  say,  however  it  may  be 
the  end^  which  set  the  artist  first  to  work,  it  may  still  be  an  end 
beyond  his  power  to  obtain,  and  which,  like  other  contingents, 
may  either  happen,  or  not.'  Hence,  also,  it  is  connected  by 
comunctions  of  a  peculiar  kind,  such  as  that^  Tva,  t^,  &c. 

The  sum  is,  that  all  conjunctions,  which  connect  both  sentences 
and  their  meanings,  are  either  copulative  or  continuative :  the 
eontinuatives  are  either  conditional  or  positive ;  and  the  positives 
are  either  causal  or  collective. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  disjunctive  conjunctions,  a  species 
of  words  which  bear  this  contradictory  name,  because,  while 
they  disjoin  the  sense,  they  conjoin  the  sentences.* 

With  respect  to  these,  we  may  observe,  that  as  there  is  a 
principle  of  union  difiused  throughout  all  thin^  by  which  this 
whole  is  kept  together,  and  preserved  from  dissipation ;  so  there 
is  a  principle  of  diversity  diffused  in  like  manner,  the  source  of 
distinction,  of  number,  and  of  order.^ 


*  See1».Lc8.p.l58,9.  See  also  note  A, 
pu  14.  For  the  fou?  cauaei,  8ee  note  ti, 
PL  23. 

*  O/  34  Sia(witrueoi  rk  9ia(€vyfi4va 
wvrriBieiff^  icoi  ^  wpSy/ia  iarb  npiy/tarro  fy 
f  wp4cmwop  iarh  vprnn^irov  8iaC<HryyuKr«f, 
T§r  fpdffu^  hrunn'iova'tP,  Gaxae  Oram.  L  iy. 
IMsjnnctiTse  nint,  qiue,  quamvis  dictiones 
conjgMant,  tentiim  tamen  disjnnctom  ha- 
bent  Piiac.  L  zyL  p.  1029.  And  hence  it 
b  that  a  sentence  connected  by  dbjmictiTes 
has  a  near  reaonbhince  to  a  simple  negatiye 
tnith :  for  thonsh  this,  as  to  its  intellMtion, 
be  disjonetiTe,  (its  end  being  to  disjmn  the 
sabject  firom  the  predicate,)  yet,  as  it  com- 
bines terms  together  into  one  proposition, 
it  is  as  truly  synthetical  as  any  troth  that 
is  affirmatiTe.  See  chap.  i.  note  6,  p.  117. 

^  The  dirersity  wh^h  adorns  nature  may 
be  said  to  heighten  by  degrees,  and  as  it 
passes  to  different  subjects  to  become  more 
and  more  intense.  Some  things  only  differ 
when  considered  as  individuals,  but  if  we 
recur  to  their  niecies,  immediately  lose  all 
distinction :  such,  for  instance,  are  SocratM 


and  Plata.  Others  differ  as  to  species,  but 
as  to  genus  are  the  same :  such  are  mam  aaad 
Horn,  There  are  others,  again,  which  differ 
as  to  genus,  and  coincide  only  in  those 
transcendental  comprehensions  of  sim,  bemff^ 
eseidmoey  and  the  like :  such  are  quantities 
and  qualities ;  as,  for  example,  am  owwe,  and 
the  colour  teAcfo.  Lastly,  all  being  whatever 
differs,  as  hemg^  from  non4ieing. 

Further:  in  all  things  different,  how- 
ever moderate  their  diversity,  Uiere  is  an 
appearance  of  opposition  with  respect  to 
each  other,  inasmuch  as  each  thing  is  itself 
and  not  any  of  the  rest  But  yet  in  all  sub- 
jects this  opposition  is  not  the  same.  In 
rehitives,  such  as  greater  and  less,  double  and 
hal^  &ther  and  son,  cause  and  effect ;  in  these 
it  is  more  striking  than  in  ordinary  subjects, 
because  these  always  shew  it,  by  necessarily 
inferring  each  other.  In  contraries,  such  as 
black  and  white,  even  and  odd,  good  and 
bad,  virtuous  and  vicious ;  in  these  the  op- 
position goes  still  further,  because  these  not 
only  differ,  but  are  even  destructive  of  each 
other.    But  the  most  potent  opposition  is 
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Now  it  is  to  express,  in  some  degree,  the  modiflcatioiis  of  this 
diversity,  that  dusgunctiYe  oonjanctions  seem  first  to  have  been 
invented. 

Of  these  disjvnetives,  some  are  shnple,  some  adversative: 
simple,  as  when  we  say,  ^* Either  it  is  day,  or  it  is  night  C  ad- 
versative, as  when  we  say,  "  It  is  not  daj,  but  it  is  night.*"  The 
difference  between  these  is,  that  the  simple  do  no  more  than 
merely  disjoin ;  the  adversative  disjoin,  with  an  opposition  con- 
comitant. Add  to  this,  that  the  adversative  are  definite ;  the 
simple,  indefinite.  Thns,  when  we  say,  **  The  number  of  three  is 
not  an  even  number,  but  an  odd,"  we  not  only  di^oin  two  oppo- 
site attributes,  but  we  definitely  affirm  one,  and  deny  the  other ; 
but  when  we  say,  "  The  number  of  the  stars  is  either  even  or  odd,*^ 
thouffh  we  assert  one  attribute  to  be,  and  the  other  not  to  be, 
yet  the  alternative,  notwithstanding,  is  left  indefinite.  And  so 
much  for  simple  disjunctives.^ 

As  to  adversative  disjunctives,  it  has  been  said  already  that 
they  imply  opposition.  Now  there  can  be  no  opposition  of  the 
same  attribute  in  the  some  subject,  as  when  we  say,  ^'Nireus  was 
beautiful ;''  but  the  opposition  must  be  either  of  the  sam§  at- 
tribute in  different  subjects,  as  when  we  say,  "Brutus  was  a, 
patriot,  but  Gedsar  was  not ;"  or  of  different  attributes  in  the 
same  subject,  as  when  we  say,  "  Gorc^as  was  a  sophist,  but  not 
a  philosopher ;"  or  of  different  attributes  in  different  subjects, 
as  when  we  say,  "  Plato  was  a  philosopher,  but  Hippias  was  a 
sophist.*" 

The  conjunctions  used  for  all  these  purposes  may  be  called 
absolute  adversatives. 

But  there  are  other  adversatives,  besides  these ;  as  when  we 
say,  "  Nireus  was  more  beautiful  than  Achilles ;  Virgil  was  as 
great  a  poet,  as  Cicero  was  an  orator.*"  The  character  of  these 
latter  is,  that  they  go  further  than  the  former,  by  marking,  not 
only  opposition,  but  that  equality,  or  excess,  which  arises  among 

that  of  &Kr<^a<r(i,  or  **  contradiction,**  when        «  The  simple  disjunctive  ^  or  «j«i,  b 

we  oppose  proposition  to  proposition,  truth  mostiy  used  indefinitely,  so  as  to  leave  aa 

to  fidsehood,  asserting  of  any  subject,  either  alternative ;  but  when  it  is  used  definitely* 

it  is,  or  it  is  not     This,  indeed,  is  an  op-  so  as  to  leave  no  alternative,  it  is  then  a 

r'ition  which  extends  itself  to  all  things ;  perfect  disjunctive  of  the  subsequent  frooi 

every  thing  conceivable  must  needs  have  the  previous,  and  has  the  same  force  with 

its  negative,  tiiough  multitudes  by  nature  icol  od,  or  ei  non.    It  is  thus  Gaza  explains 

have  neither  relatives  nor  contraries.  that  verse  of  Homer, 

Besides  these  modes  of  diversity,  there  Bo^Ao/i*  iyif  Xo^v  €r6oy  If/u^ycu,  ^  iuro- 
are  others  that  deserve  notice:    such,  for  \4aSau  Iliad.  A. 

instance,  as  the  diversity  between  the  name  That  is  to  say,  **  I  desire  the  people  should 

d  a  thing  and  its  definition ;  between  the  be  saved,  anJno^  be  destroyed;**  the  con  jane- 

various  names  which  belong  to  the  same  tion  ^  being  &yaif>cTiic6s,  or  ^sublative.**   It 

thing,  and  the  various  things  which  are  de-  roust,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  verse 

noted  by  the  same  name  ;  all  which  diver-  is  otherwise  explained  by  an  ellipais,  either 

sities,  upon  occasion,  become  a  part  of  our  of  fuiWop,  or  atrrls^  concerning  which,  see 

discourse.     And  so  much,  in  short,  for  the  the  commentators, 
subject  of  diversity. 
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snlgecte  from  their  being  eompai«d ;  aod  benee  it  is  they  may 
be  called  adversstiTes  of  comparison. 

Besides  the  adversatiyes  here  mentioned,  there  are  two  other 
species,  of  which  the  most  eminwit  are  unless  and  aUhaugh. 
For  example :  **  Troy  will  be  takra,  wiless  the  Palladium  be  pre- 
served ;  Troy  will  be  taken,  aUkouffh  Hector  defend  it.^^  The 
nature  of  these  adyersatires  may  be  thus  explained :  as  every 
event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  cause,  so  by  parity  of  reason  it  is 
opposed  to  its  preventive ;  and  as  every  cause  is  either  adequate^ 
or  inadequate,  (inadequate,  when  it  endeavours  without  being 
effectual,)  so  in  like  manner  is  every  preventive.  Now  adequate 
preveatives  are  expressed  by  such  adversatiyes  as  unless ;  ^^  Troy 
will  be  taken,  unless  the  Palladium  be  preserved  C  that  is,  this 
alime  is  sufficient  tp  prevent  it.  The  inadequate  are  expressed 
by  such  adversatiyes  as  oMhaugh ;  "  Troy  will  be  taken,  aUhough 
Hector  defend  it;^  that  is,  Hector'^s  defmce  will  prove  ineffectual. 
The  names  given  by  the  old  ^ammarians  to  denote  these  last 
adversatiyes,  appear  not  sufficiently  to  express  their  natures.* 
They  may  be  better,  perhaps,  called  adversatiyes  adequate,  and 
inawquate. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  disjunctives,  that  is,  conjunctions,  which 
conjoin  sentences,  but  not  their  meanings,  are  either  simple  or 
adversative;  and  that  all  adversatiyes  are  either  absolute  or 
comparative,  or  else  adequate  or  inadequate. 

We  shall  finish  this  chapter  with  a  few  miscellany  observa- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  through  all  the  species 
of  disjunctives,  that  the  same  disjunctive  appears  to  have  greater 
or  less  force,  according  as  the  subjects,  which  it  disjoins,  are 
more  or  less  disjoined  by  nature.  For  example :  if  we  say, "  Every 
number  is  even  or  odd,  every  proposition  is  true  or  false,''^  nothing 
seems  to  disjoin  more  strongly  than  the  disjunctive,  because  no 
things  are  in  nature  more  incompatible  than  the  subjects.  But 
if  we  say,  "  That  object  is  a  triangle,  or  figure  contained  under 
three  right  lines  C  the  or^  in  this  case,  hitfdly  seems  to  disjoin, 
or,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  distinctly  to  express  the  thing ;  first 
by  its  name,  and  then  by  its  definition.  So  if  we  say,  "  That 
^fure  is  a  sphere,  or  a  globe,  or  a  ball^^  the  disjunctive,  in  this 
case,  tends  no  further  to  disjoin,  than  as  it  distinguishes  the 
several  names  which  belong  to  the  same  thing.^ 

'  This  distiiiction  has  reference  to  com-  this  occasion,  which  they  called  tubdi^juno' 

Bon  opinion,  and  the  form  of  language  ^teo,  *'a  8abdi8JunctiTe,^and  that  wasMM. 

eonionant  thereto.     In  strict  metaphysical  Alexander  nve  Paris;  Mars  sive  Manors, 

troth,  no  caose  that  is  not  adequate  is  any  The  Greek  «fr*  odv  seems  to  answer  the 


>  at  an.  same  end.    Of  these  particles,  Scaliger  thus 

*  They  called  them  for  the  most  part,  speaks:  Et  sane  nomcn  subdisjunctifamm 

without  snfficient  distinction  of  their  species,  recte  acceptnm  est,  neque  enim  tam^^ane 

adversatioa,  or  ivsanmtuerucoL  disjnngit,  quam  disjunctivse.    Nam  disjonc- 

'  The  Latins  had  a  pecnliar  particle  for  tiv«    sunt    in    eontrariis— suhdisjunctiv© 
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Again:  the  words  ufim  and  ^ohere^  and  all  others  of  the 
same  nature,  snch  as  whencey  tohithsr^  whenever^  foAerefoer^  &e. 
may  be  properly  called  adverbial  conjanctions,  because  they  par- 
ticipate the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions :  of  conr 
junctions,  as  they  coiyoin  sentences ;  of  adverbs,  as  they  denote 
the  attributes  either  of  time  or  of  place. 

Again :  these  adverbial  conjunctions,  and  perhaps  most  of  the 
prepositions,  (contrary  to  the  character  of  accessory  words, 
which  have  strictly  no  signification,  but  when  associated  with 
other  words,)  have  a  kind  of  obscure  signification,  when  taken 
alone,  by  denoting  those  attributes  of  time  and  place.  ^  And 
hence  it  is,  that  they  appear  in  grammar  like  Zoophytes  in  na- 
ture ;  a  kind  of  middle  beings,'  of  amphibious  character,  which, 
by  sharing  the  attributes  of  the  higher  and  the  lower,  conduce 
to  link  the  whole  together.'' 

And  so  much  for  coiyunctions,  their  genus,  and  their  species. 


CHAPTEB  III. 


CONCBBNINO  THOSB  00:rNECTlVBB  CALLED  PBRPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions  by  their  name  express  their  place,  but  not  their 
character.  Their  definition  will  distinguish  them  from  the 
former  connectives.  A  preposition  is  a  part  of  speech,  devoid 
itself  of  signification,  but  so  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that 
are  significant,  and  that  refuse  to  coalesce  or  unite  of  them- 
selves.'   This  connective  power  (which  relates  to  words  only. 


antem  etiam  in  non  contrariii,  ted  diyertif 
tantom  ;  at,  Alexander  aive  Paria.  De 
Caof.  Ling.  Lat  c.  170. 

f  IlaAAaxov  yitp  if  f6cu  H^il  yi^^rm 

rturBat  twl  rlvwVf  T^rtpow  CS»o¥  ^  ^t6v  : 
'^Natore,  in  many  inttanoea,  appears  to 
make  her  tzanntion  by  little  and  litde,  to 


without  cement,  may  well  answer  their 
end,  bat  not  those  hoases  where  one  would 
choose  to  dwell?  Is  Uiis  the  cause?  or 
haye  we  attained  an  elegance  to  the  an- 
cients unknown  ? 

Vemmm  ad  tttmmam/ortunw^  &c 
'  The  Stoic  name  for  a  preposition  was 
wpoOeruAs    irM^e^faoSf  prmpiat^Hioa    eom^ 


that  in  some  beings  it  may  be  doubted,   jtmctio^  **a  prepositiTe  conjunction.*^    'fir 


whether  they  are  animal  or  yegetable.* 
Themist  p.  74.  edit  Aid.  See  also  Aiist 
de  Animal  Part  L  x.  p.  93.  edit  SyD. 

^  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  po- 
litest and  most  elegant  of  the  Attic  writers, 
and  Plato  above  idl  the  rest,  should  have 
their  works  filled  with  particles  of  all  kinds, 
and  with  conjunctions  in  particular  ;  while 
in  the  modem  polite  works,  as  well  of  our- 
selves as  of  our  neighbours,  scarce  such  a 
word  as  a  particle  or  conjunction  is  to  be 
found.  Is  it,  that  where  there  is  con- 
nexion in  the  meaning,  there  must  be  words 
had  to  connect;  but  that  where  the  con- 
nexion b  little  or  none,  such  connectives 
are  of  little  use  ?    That  houses  of  cards, 


li\¥  oip  Koi  Kark  ria  tkKKas  Tapa$4atts  a/ 
wpo94a€ts  <ruy9«<r/uic9s  tnnnd^tms  ytyotnat 
wa^/i^orucol,  Xc^crrw  j^fur*  l(  ^  irol 
Jk^NOp/ii^  ffif|pi|r«  wapk  rois  Stsmmct  to» 
iea\€ur$ai  airiu  vpoBrrueohs  (rvMciAmn  .* 
**'  Now  in  what  manner,  even  in  other  ap- 
plications, (besides  the  present,)  preposi- 
tions give  proof  of  their  conjunctive  syntax, 
we  have  mentioned  already ;  whence,  too, 
the  St<ncs  took  occasion  to  call  them  pre- 
pontive  conjunctions.**  ApoUon.  L  iv.  c  5. 
p.  313.  Yet  is  this,  in  fiict,  ratha  a  de- 
scriptive sketch,  than  a  complete  definition, 
since  there  are  other  conjunctions  whidi 
are  prepositive  as  well  as  these.  See  Oas. 
L  iv.  de  Preposit    Prise  I  xiv.  p.  983. 
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and  not  sentences)  will  be  better  understood  Ax>m  the  following 
speculations. 

Some  things  coalesce  and  unite  of  themselves;  others  refuse 
to  do  so  wimout  help  and,  as  it  were,  compulsion.  Thus,  in 
works  of  art,  the  mortar  and  the  stone  coalesce  of  themselves, 
but  the  wainscot  and  the  wall  not  without  nails  and  pins.  In 
nature  this  is  more  conspicuous.  For  example ;  all  quantities 
and  qualities  coalesce  immediately  with  their  substances.  Thus 
it  is  we  say,  "  a  fierce  lion,^  "  a  vast  mountain  ;'*^  and  from  this 
natural  concord  of  subject  and  accident,  arises  the  grammatical 
concord  of  substantive  and  adjective.  In  like  manner,  actions 
coalesce  with  their  agents,  and  passions  with  their  patients. 
Thus  it  is  we  say,  "Alexander  conquers,^'  "  Darius  is  conquered."** 
Nay,  as  every  energy  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  its  agent  and 
patient,  the  whole  three,  agent,  energy,  and  patient,  coalesce 
with  the  same  facility ;  as  when  we  say,  "  Alexander  conquers 
Darius.^  And  hence,  that  is,  from  these  modes  of  natural 
coalescence,  arises  the  grammatical  regimen  of  the  verb  by  its 
nominative,  and  of  the  accusative  by  its  verb.  Further  than 
thisfattributives  themselves  may  be  most  of  them  characterized ; 
as  when  we  say  of  such  attributives  as  ran^  heautiful^  learned^ 
he  ran  swiftly^  she  was  very  beauti/uly  he  was  moderately 
learned^  &c.  And  hence  the  coalescence  of  the  adverb  with 
verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives. 

The  general  conclusion  appears  to  be  this.     "  Those  parts  of  I 
speech  unite  of  themselves  in  grammar,  whose  original  arche-  l 
types  unite  of  themselves  in  nature.""    To  which  we  may  add,  I 
as  following  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  great  objects  of 
natural  union  are  substance  and  attribute.    Now  though  sub- 
stances naturally  coincide  with  their  attributes,  yet  they  ab* 
solutely  refuse  doing  so  one  with  another.''    And  hence  those 
knovni  maxims  in  physics,  that  body  is  impenetrable ;  that  two 
bodies  cannot  possess  the  same  place ;  that  the  same  attribute 
cannot  belong  to  different  substances,  &c. 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  when  we  form  a  sen- 
tence, the  substantive  without  diflSculty  coincides  with  the  verb, 
from  the  natural  coincidence  of  substance  and  energy — "  the  sun 
warmeth."*^  So  likewise  the  energy  with  the  subject,  on  which  it 
operates — ^^warmeth  the  earth.  So  likewise  both  substance 
and  energy  with  their  proper  attributes — "  the  splendid  sun,—' 
genially  warmeth — the  fertile  earth."**  But  suppose  we  were  de- 
sirous to  add  other  substantives,  as,  for  instance,  air^  or  learns. 
How  would  these  coincide,  or  under  what  character  could  they 
be  introduced!    Not  as  nomiuatives  or  accusatives,  for  both 

^  Canaa,  propter  qnam  duo  labstantiTa     accident;   itaque  son  dicas,  CWwrr,  Cktto 
non  ponmitur  sme  copula,  e  pbiloaophia    pwptat,     ScaL    de    Caus.   Ling*    Lat,    c* 
petenda  est:  neque  enim  duo  tubstantiali-     177. 
ter  ttnimi  eaw  potett,  sicut  rabstantia  et 

O 
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those  places  are  already  filled ;  the  notninative  by  the  substance 
sun ;  the  accasative  by  the  substance  earth.  Not  as  attributes 
to  these  last,  or  to  any  other  thing;  for  attributes  by  nature 
they  neither  are,  nor  can  be  made.  Here  then  we  perceive  the 
rise  and  use  of  prepositions.  By  these  we  connect  those  sub- 
stantives to  sentences,  which  at  the  time  are  unable  to  coalesce 
of  themselves.  Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  a  pair  of  these  con- 
nectives, through  and  with^  and  mark  their  effect  upon  the  sub- 
stances here  mentioned.  *"  The  splendid  sun  icith  his  beams 
genially  warmetli  throuah  the  air  the  fertile  earth.*"  The  sen- 
tence, as  before,  remams  entire  and  one;  the  substantives  re- 
quired are  both  introduced ;  and  not  a  word,  which  was  there 
before,  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place. 

It  must  here  be  observea,  that  most,  if  not  all  prepositions 
seem  originally  formed  to  denote  the  relations  of  place.'  The 
reason  is,  this  is  that  grand  relation  which  bodies  or  natural 
substances  maintain  at  all  times  one  to  another,  whether  they 
are  contiguous  or  remote,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  the  continuity  of  place  they 
form  this  universe,  or  visible  whole,  and  are  made  as  muchrone 
by  that  general  comprehension,  as  is  consistent  with  their  se- 
^  veral  natures  and  specific  distinctions.  Thus  it  is  we  have  pre- 
positions to  denote  the  contiguous  relation  of  body,  as  when  we 
;  say,  '^Gaius  walkethunVA  a  staff;  the  statue  stood  upon  a  pedestal ; 
J  the  river  ran  over  a  sand  :'^  others  for  the  detached  relation,  as 
^'  ^'  when  we  say,  '^  hef  is  going  to  Italy ;  the  sun  is  risen  €ibove  the 
^  /  hills ;  these  figs  came  from  Turkey.*"  So  as  to  motion  and  rest, 
*^  \  only  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  preposition  varies  its 
character  with  the  verb.  Thus  if  we  say,  '*  that  lamp  hangs^twi^ 
the  ceiling,^  the  preposition  fnym  assumes  a  character  of  qui- 
escence. But  if  we  say,  "  that  lamp  is  falling  fr<m  the  ceiling,** 
the  preposition  in  such  case  assumes  a  character  of  motion*  So 
in  Milton, 

To  rapport  uneasy  steps 
Owr  the  Imming  marie.  Par.  Lost,  I 

Here  oio&r  denotes  motion. 
Again, 

He,  with  looks  of  cordial  Iotc 
Hung  otvr  her  enamonrM.  Par.  Lotl»  W. 

Here  o^oer  denotes  rest. 

But  though  the  original  use  of  prepositions  was  to  denote  the 
relations  of  place,  they  could  not  be  confined  to  this  office  only. 
They,  by  degrees,  extended  themselves  to  subjects  incorporeal, 
and  came  to  denote  relations,  as  well  intellectual  as  local.    Thus, 

1  Omne  corpas  ant  movetur  ant  quiescit:  tremorom,  in  qnibas  fit  quies.    Hinc  eli- 

qnare  opus  fuit  aliqna  nota,  quae  r^  toS  ciemus  preepositionis  essentuilem  definitio- 

significarct,  sive  csset  inter  duo  extrema,  nom.    Seal,  de  Caus.  Ling.  I^t  c.  152. 
inter  qus  motus  fit,  bitc  esset  in  altero  ex- 
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because,  in  place,  he  wbo  is  above,  has  coimnonly  the  advantage 
over  him  who  is  below,  hence  we  transfer  over  and  wnd«r  to 
dominion  and  obedience ;  of  a  king  we  say,  ^^  he  mled  over  his 
people  ;^'  of  a  conmion  soldier,  ^^  be  served  utmUt  such  a  general.'^ 
So,  too,  we  say,  *'  with  tbonght,  withovt  attention,  thinking  over 
a  subject,  under  anxiety,  from  fear,  out  of  love,  through  jea- 
lousy,"^ &c.  All  which  instances,  with  many  others  of  like  kind, 
shew  that  the  first  words  of  men,  like  their  first  ideas,  had  an 
immediate  reference  to  senuble  objects,  and  that  in  after-days, 
when  they  began  to  discern  with  their  intellect,  they  took  those 
words  which  they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  them 
by  metaphor  to  intellectual  conceptions.  There  is  indeed  no 
method  to  express  new  ideas,  but  either  this  of  metaphor,  or 
that  of  coining  new  words ;  both  which  have  been  practised  by 
philosophers  and  wise  men,  according  to  the  nature  and  exigence 
of  the  occasion."* 

In  the  foregoing  use  of  prepositions,  we  have  seen  how  they  are 
applied,  kotcl  irapaOeatv^  "  by  way  of  juxta-position,^  that  is  to 
say,  where  they  are  prefixed  to  a  word  without  becoming  a  part 
of  it :  but  they  may  be  used  also,  kutcL  avvOeciy^  "  by  way  of 
composition,^  that  is,  they  may  be  prefixed  to  a  word,  so  as  to 
become  a  real  part  of  it.°  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  itriarcLaOcu^ 
in  Latin,  inteUigere^  in  English,  ^'  to  understand  C  so  also,  to 
foretell^  to  overact^  to  undervalue^  to  outgo^  &c.,  and  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  other  instances  innumerable.  In  this  case,  the  pre- 
positions commonly  transfuse  something  of  their  own  meaning 
into  the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded ;  and  this  im- 
parted meaning,  in  most  instances,  will  be  found  ultimately  re- 
<9oIvable  into  some  of  the  relations  of  place,^  as  used  either  in 
its  proper  or  metaphorical  acceptation. 

*  Among  the  woidi  new  coined  we  may  and  his  sect ;  the  whole  philosophy  of  such 

aaeribe  to  Anaxagonsi,   S/iow/jJpnm:    to  sect,  together   widi  the  connections  and 

Plato,  noi^nff ;   to   Ckero,  miajittu :   to  dependrades  of  its  seTeral  narts,  whether 

Aristotle,  ^rrcX^cM  .*  to  the  Stoics^  •Zrit^  kwical,  ethical,  or  physical ;  be,  I  say,  that, 

§c9pdris^  and   many  others.    Among  the  without  this  preTious  prraaration,  attempts 

words  transferred  oy  metaphor  firom  com-  what  I  have  aaid,  will  shoot  in  the  dan ; 

non  to  special  meanings,  to  the  Platonics  will  be  liable  to  perpetual  blunders ;  will 

we  may  ascribe  tUa:  to  the  Pythagoreans  explain,  and  praise,  and  censure  merely  by 

and  Peripatetics,  Kvrnyopia  and  Korryo-  chance ;   and  though  he  may  possibly  to 

pcZr.'  to  the  Stdcs,  xorixinl'iff  ^^Xinl'tf,  fools  appear  as  a  wise  man,  will  certainlr 

malHtKW :   to  the  Pyrrhonists,  f(c<m,  ^r-  among  Uie  wise,  ever  pass  for  a  fooL    Such 

Zixrrmi^  Mx*h  &c.  a  man^s  intelleet  comprehends  ancient  phi- 

And  here  I  cannot  bat  obsenre,  that  he  losophy,  as  his  eye  comprehends  a  distant 

who  pretends  to  discuss  the  sentiments  of  pro4>ect    He  may  see,  porhaps,  enoogh  to 

any  one  of  these  philosophers,  or  even  to  know  moontains  from  phuns,  and  seas  from 

cite  and  translate  him,  (except  in  tiite  woods ;  bnt  from  an  aocoiate  discemmeat 


and  obvious  sentences,)  without  accurately 
kBowinc  the  Greek  tongue  in  general ;  the 
niee  di&reneeo  of  many  words  apparenttr 


of  particnhirs,  and  their  character,  this, 
without  further  helps,  it  is  impossible  he 


many  words  apparently  should  attain, 
moaymous ;  the  peculiar  style  of  the  an-  "See  Oaa.  Qrun.  I  It.  cap.  de  Propositi 
thor  whom  he  presumes  to  handle;  the  ^  For  example,  let  us  suppose  some  gi?en 
new  coined  words,  and  new  significatioDS  space ;  a  and  em  signify  **owt  of  that  space  ;^ 
given  to  old  wordj,  used  by  such  author    per,  ^throtigk  it,**  from  beginning  to  end ; 
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Lastly,  th^re  are  times  when  prepositiens  totaHy  lose  their 
connective  natore,  being  converted  into  adverbs,  and  used  in 
syntax  accordingly.     Thus  Homer : 


''And  earth  imiled  all  around.^ 


Iliad.  T.  362. 


But  of  this  we  have  spoken  in  a  preceding  chapter.**  One  thing 
we  must,  however,  observe,  before  we  finish  this  chapter,  which 
is,  that  whatever  we  may  be  told  of  cases  in  modem  languages, 
there  are,  in  fact,  no  such  things ;  but  their  force  and  power  is 
expressed  by  two  methods,  either  by  situation,  or  by  prepositions ; 
the  nominative  and  accusative  cases,  by  situation ;  the  rest,  by 
prepositions.  But  this  we  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  chapter  by 
itself,  concluding  here  our  inquiry  concerning  prepositions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONCERNING     CASES. 


As  cases,  or  at  least  their  various  powers,  depend  on  the  know- 
ledge, partly  of  nouns,  partly  of  verbs,  and  partly  of  prepositions, 
they  have  been  reserved  till  those  parts  of  speech  had  been  ex- 
amined and  discussed,  and  are  for  that  reason  made  the  subject 
of  so  late  a  chapter  as  the  present. 

There  are  no  cases  in  the  modem  languages,  except  a  few 
among  the  primitive  pronouns,  such  as  /  ana  me^  je  and  may ; 
and  the  English  genitive,  formed  by  the  addition  of  «,  as  when 
from  Uon^  we  form  lum^s ;  from  ship^  ship's.     From  this  defect, 


M,  •*  within  it ;"  mft,  **  under  it"  Hence, 
then, «  and  per,  in  compo«ition,  ''augment ;" 
emnrtmSf  '^  something,  not  simply  big,  bat 
big  in  excess  ;**  something  got  oat  of  the 
role,  and  beyond  the  measa^ ;  dieo,  **•  to 
speak;"  edio^  ''to  speak  oat;"  whence 
edwtmmj  "an  edict,"  something  so  eflfectoally 
spoken,  as  all  are  sapposed  to  hear,  and  all 
to  obey.    So  Terence : 

Dieo^  edioo  vdbu,  Ean.  t.  5,  20. 

which  (as  Donatus  tells  us  in  his  Com- 
ment) is  an  ofi^cf.  Farit  ''to  speak ;"  rf- 
/m%t "  to  speak  oat"  Hence  ^btttm^ "  an 
axiom,"  or  sell«Tident  proposition ;  some- 
thing addressed,  as  it  were,  to  all  men,  and 
calling  for  aniversal  assent  Cic.  Acad. 
ii.29.  PenN^mfftjMnrfi^  "great  throagh- 
oat,  asefiil  throagh  eyery  part" 
.  On  the  c<mtiary,  m  and  sttb  diminish 
and  lessen.  Iiyiutu$^  miqumB^  "an^ast,  in- 
eqaitaUe,"  that  lies  within  justice  and 
equity,  that  reaches  not  so  &r,  that  fiills 


short  of  them  ;  itAmiger^  "bkckidi ;"  mi- 
nAictmduty  "reddish ;"  tending  to  blad^ 
and  tending  to  red,  but  yet  under  tha 
standard,  and  below  perfection. 

Emo  originally  signified,  "to  take  away ;" 
hence  it  came  to  signify  to  619,  because  1m% 
who  buys,  takes  away  his  purcjiase.  Iidtr^ 
"between,"  implies  diaeonimium» ;  for  in 
things  continuous  there  can  nothing  lie  be- 
tween. From  these  two  comes  Mttrtmo, 
"to  kill ;"  that  is  to  say,  to  take  a  man 
away  in  the  midst  of  life,  by  making  a  dis- 
continuance of  his  Tital  eneigr.  So  aba 
perimo^  "  to  kill"  a  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
take  him  away  thoroughly;  for,  indeed^ 
what  more  thorough  taking  away  can  well 
be  supposed?  The  Greek  verb,  drcupcor, 
and  the  English  verb,  "  to  take  o£^"  seem 
both  to  carry  the  same  allusion.  And  thus 
it  is  that  prepositions  become  parts  of  other 
words. 

P  Sec  before,  p.  177. 
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however,  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover,  in  some  instances,  what 
a  case  is;  the  periphrasis,  which  supplies  its  place,  being  the 
case  (as  it  were)  unfolded.  Thus  equi  is  analysed  into  du  chswd^ 
"  of  the  horse  ;"*'  equo  into  au  cheml^  "  to  the  horse.''  And  hence 
we  see  that  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  imply  the  joint  power 
of  a  noon  and  preposition ;  the  genitive's  preposition  being  a,  de^ 
or  ex;  the  dative'*s  preposition  being  ad^  or  versm. 

We  have  not  this  assistance  as  to  the  accusative,  which,  in 
modem  languages,  (a  few  instances  excepted.)  is  only  known 
from  its  position,  that  is  to  say,  by  being  subsequent  to  its  verb 
in  the  ccllocation  of  the  words. 

The  vocative  we  pass  over,  from  its  little  use,  being  not  only 
unknown  to  the  modem  languages,  but  often  in  the  ancient  being 
supplied  by  the  nominative. 

The  ablative,  likewise,  was  used  by  the  Romans  only ;  a  case 
they  seem  to  have  adopted  to  associate  with  their  prepositions^ 
as  they  had  deprived  their  genitive  and  dative  of  that  privilege ; 
a  case  certainly  not  necessary,  because  the  Greeks  do  as  well 
without  it,  and  because  with  the  Romans  themselves  it  is  fre- 
quently undistinguished. 

There  remains  the  nominative,  which,  whether  it  were  a  case 
or  no,  was  much  disputed  by  the  ancients.  The  Peripatetics 
held  it  to  be  no  case,  and  likened  the  noun,  in  this  its  primary 
and  original  form,  to  a  perpendicular  line,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  line  A  B. 


The  variations  from  the  nominative  they  considered  as  if  A  B 
were  to  fall  from  its  perpendicular ;  as,  for  example,  to  A  0, 
or  A  D.  Hence,  then,  thev  only  called  these  variations,  tttoh 
0-6*9,  catus^  "  case8,".or  "  fallings."  The  Stoics,  on  the  contrary, 
and  the  grammarians  with  them,  made  the  nominative  a  case 
also :  words  they  considered  (as  it  were)  to  fall  from  the  mind, 
or  discursive  faculty.  Now  when  a  noun  fell  thence  in  its 
primary  form,  they  then  called  it  irT&<ns  opOrj^  casus  rectus^  "an 
erect,  or  upright  case  or  falling;"  such  as  A  B,  and  by  this 
name  they  distinguished  the  nominative.  When  it  fell  from  the 
mind  under  any  of  its  variations,  as,  for  example,  in  the  form  of 
a  g^iitive,  a  dative,  or  the  like,  such  variations  they  called  irrS^, 
o'€i9  irXarfiav^  casus  ohliqu%  "  oblique  cases,  or  sidelong  fallings," 
(such  as  A  0,  or  A  D,)  in  opposition  to  the  other,  (that  is,  A  B,) 
which  was  erect  and  perpendicular.*'  Hence,  too,  grammarians 
called  the  method  of  enumerating  the  various  cases  of  a  noun, 
^  See  AmmoD.  in  Libr.  de  Interpr.  p.  35. 
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kkl^if^  €helinaiio^  ^a  dedensioii  ;^^  it  being  a  sort  of  progresriTe 
descent  from  the  noun'^s  upright  form  through  its  yarioas  de^ 
dining  forms ;  that  is,  a  descent  from  A  B  to  A  0,  A  D,  &^. 

Of  these  cases  we  shall  treat  but  of  four,  that  is  to  say,  the 
nominative,  the  accusatiTe,  the  genitive,  and  the  dative. 

It  has  been  said  already,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 
great  objects  of  natural  union  are  substance  and  attribute.  Now 
ftom  this  natural  concord  arises  the  logical  concord  of  subject 
and  predicate,  and  the  grammatical  concord  of  substantive  and 
attributive/  These  concords  in  speech  produce  propositions  and 
sentences,  as  that  previous  concord  in  nature  produces  natural 
beings.  This  being  admitted,  we  proceed  by  observing,  that 
when  a  sentence  is  regular  and  orderly,  nature'^s  substance,  the 
logician's  subject,  and  the  grammarian's  substantive,  are  all  de- 
noted by  that  case  which  we  call  the  nominative.  For  example : 
Ocesar  pugnat^  €es  fingUur^  dotnm  cedificatur.  We  may  r^naric, 
too,  by  the  way,  that  the  character  of  this  nominative  may  be 
learnt  from  its  attributive.  The  action  implied  in  pugnai  diews 
its  nominative  Owsar  to  be  an  active  efficient  cause ;  the  passicm 
implied  in  fingitur  shews  its  nominative  aw  to  be  a  passive  sub- 
ject, as  does  the  passion  in  cffdificatur  prove  domu$  to  be  an 
effect. 

As  therefore  every  attributive  would,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  con- 
form itself  to  its  substantive,  so  for  this  reason,  when  it  has  cases, 
it  imitates  its  substantive,  and  appears  as  a  nominative  also.  So 
we  find  it  in  such  instances  as  Cicero  est  eloquens;  intium  est  tur^; 
homo  est  animal^  &c.  When  it  has  no  cases,  (as  happens  with 
verbs,)  it  is  forced  to  content  itself  with  such  assimilations  as  it 
has,  those  of  number  and  person  ;*  as  when  we  say,  Cicero  Uh 
quitur;  nosloquimur;  homines  loquuntttr. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  make  the  following  observa- 
tions :  that  as  there  can  be  no  sentence  without  a  substantive, 
so  that  substantive,  if  the  sentence  be  regular,  is  always  denoted 
by  a  nominative ;  that  on  this  occasion  aJl  the  attributives,  that 
have  cases,  appear  as  nominatives  also;  that  there  may  be  a 
regular  and  perfect  sentence  without  any  of  the  other  cases,  but 
that  without  one  nominative,  at  least,  this  is  utteriy  impossible. 
Hence,  therefore,  we  form  its  character  and  description:  the 
nominative  is  that  case,  without  which  there  can  be  no  regular 
and  perfect  sentence.^   We  are  now  to  search  after  another  case. 

When  the  attributive  in  any  sentence  is  some  verb  denoting 
action,  we  may  be  assured  the  principal  substantive  is  some 
active  efficient  cause ;  so  we  may  call  Achilles  and  Lysippus  in 

r  See  before,  p.  193.  nominatiTe.    Of  tliis  kind  are  all  seniencea, 

■  What  sort  of  number  and  person  yerbs  made  out  of  tbose  verbs  called  by  the  Stoics 

have,  see  before,  p.  170,  L  vtyoru/i^Sc^urra,   or   'ru^aiconfyop'ifMaTa  : 

'  We  have  added  regular,  as  well  at  toch   at   "SMcpdrtt   ntratU\€tj   Socratem 

perfect,  because  there  may  be   irregular  pcmUet^  &c    See  before,  p.  169. 

sentences,  which  may  be  perfect  without  a 
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such  seDtences  as  AckiUe$  ^ndneranU,  Lyrippm  fecit.  But  thougb 
this  be  evident  and  olearlj  understood,  the  mmd  is  still  in  sua- 
pence,  and  finds  its  conception  incomplete.  Action,  it  well  knows, 
not  only  requires  some  agent,  but  it  must  have  a  subject  also  to 
work  on,  and  it  must  produce  some  effect.  It  is,  then,  to  denote 
<me  of  these  (that  is,  the  subject  or  the  effect)  that  the  authors 
of  language  have  destined  the  accusative.  Aehilles  fmlneramt 
Seetorem;  here  the  accusative  denotes  the  subject.  Lpsippus 
fecit  statuas ;  here  the  accusative  denotes  the  effect.  By  these 
additional  eKplanations  the  mind  becomes  satisfied,  and  the  sen- 
tences acquire  a  perfection  which  before  they  wanted.  In  what- 
ever other  manner,  whether  figuratively,  or  with  prepositions, 
this  ease  may  have  been  used,  its  first  destination  seems  to  have 
been  that  here  mentioned,  and  hence  therefore  we  shall  form  its 
eharaeter  and  description :  the  accusative  is  that  case  which  to 
«m  efficient  nominative  and  verb  of  action  subjoins  either  the 
effect  or  the  pasrive  subject.  We  have  still  left  the  genitive  and 
the  dative,  which  we  investigate  as  follows. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,"  that  when  the 
places  of  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  are  filled  by  proper 
substantives,  other  substantives  are  annexed  bv  the  help   of 

I>repositions.  Now  though  this  be  so  far  true  m  the  modem 
^u^ST^^g^  that  (a  very  row  instances  excepted)  they  know  no 
other  method ;  yet  is  jiot  the  rule  of  equal  latitude  with  respect 
to  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  that  from  reasons  which  we  are 
about  to  offer. 

Among  the  various  relations  of  substantives  denoted  by  pre- 
positions, there  i^pear  to  be  two  principal  ones ;  and  these  are, 
the  term  or  point  which  something  commences  from,  and  the 
term  or  point  which  something  tends  to.  These  relations  the 
Greeks  and  Latins^thought  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  distin- 
guish them,  when  they  occurred,  by  peculiar  terminations  of 
their  own,  which  expressed  their  force  without  the  help  of  a 
preposition.  Now  it  is  here  we  behold  the  rise  of  the  ancient 
genitive  and  dative:  the  genitive  being  formed  to  express  all 
relations  commencing  from  itself;  the  dative  all  relations  tending 
to  itself.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the 
analysis  of  these  cases  in  the  modem  languages  which  we  have 
mentioned  already.^ 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  they  say  in  Greek,  Seofial  cov^ 
Bi^fAt  <roi,  "  of  thee  1  aflk,*"  "  to  thee  I  give.""  The  reason  is, 
in  requests,  the  person  requested  is  one  whom  somethin&f  is 
expected  from ;  in  donations,  the  person  presented  is  one  whom 
something  passes  to.  So  again,  ven'olryrai,  \l0ov^*  ^'  it  is  made 
of  stone.**^     Stone  was  the  passive  subject,  and  thus  it  appears  in 

■  See  before,  p.  194.  **  made  of  gold  and  iyoiy.**    So  says  Pau- 

^  See  before,  p.  196,  7.  aanlas  of  tbe  OWmpian  Jupiter,  L  t.  p.  400. 

s  Xpwrov  w€naitA4yos   koI    ihi^amos^    See  also  Horn.  Iliad.  X  574. 
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the  genitive  as  being  the  tenn  fm/tif^  or  out  of  whi^.  Even  m 
Latin,  where  the  syntax  is  more  formal  and  strict,  we  read, 

Implentur  reteris  Bacchi,  pinguisqae  ferinse.  Vii^. 

The  old  wine  and  venison  were  the  funds  or  stores  of  or  /irom 
which  they  were  filled.  Upon  the  same  principles,  nip»  rod 
vSaro^iy  is  a  phrase  in  Greek ;  and  Je  bois  de  Feau^  a  phrase  in 
French;  as  mnch  as  to  say,  "  I  take  some  or  a  certain  part, 
from  or  out  of  a  certain  whole."*^ 

When  we  meet  in  language  snch  genitives  as  '^  the  son  of  a 
father;^  "  the  father  of  a  son;^  "the  picture  of  a  painter;^  "the 
painter  of  a  picture,^  &c.,  these  are  all  relatives,  and  therefore 
each  of  them  reciprocally  a  term  or  point  to  the  other,  from  or 
out  of  which  it  derives  its  essence,  or  at  least  its  intellection.^ 

The  dative,  as  it  implies  tendency  tOy  is  employed  among  its 
other  uses  to  denote  the  final  cause,  that  being  the  canse  to 
which  all  events,  not  fortuitous,  may  be  said  to  tend.  It  is 
thus  used  in  the  following  instances  among  innumerable  oth^«. 


TUn  raaTeiB  d»dala  teDas 

Sabmittit  floret. 

Locnrt 

TOd  brachia  contnliit  ardens 

Scorpios. 

Viig.Geaig.L 

Tibi  senriat  oltima  thole. 

Ibid. 

And  so  much  for  cases,  their  origin  and  use ;  a  sort  of  forms 
or  terminations  which  we  could  not  well  pass  over,  from  their 
great  importance  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues;*  but 
which,  however,  not  being  among  the  essentials  of  language, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  many  particular  languages,  can 
be  hardly  said  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  our  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCfiftNINa  INTERJECTIONS.      RBCAPrrULATION.      CONCLUSION. 

Besides  the  parts  of  speech  before  mentioned,  there  remains  the 
interjection.     Of  this  kind  among  the  Greeks  are  ^/2,  ^ed,  Aly 

'  All  relatiyei  are  laid  to  reciprocate^  or  dium,  dapli  dimidiiun.  Categor.  c  Tii 
tnutoally  infer  eaeh  other,  and  therefore  'Annon  et  illud  obaerratione  dignmn 
they  are  often  expressed  bythis  case,  that  (licet  nobis  modemis  spiritns  nonnihil  le* 
b  to  say,  the  genitive.  Thus  Aristotle:  dundat)  antiqaas  linguas  plena*  decUna- 
ndma  9h  r^  Tfi6s  rt  Tp^s  kmunp4^wra  tionuni,  casnum,  oonjagationnm,  et  similiam 
\4yrrai,  oToy  6  9ov\os  itmrirov  SouAor,  fnisse;  modemas,  lus  fere  destitutas,  pin- 
kal  6  Ztrrirris  8oi7Xov  Sccnr^s  Xiytrat  rima  per  prspositiones  et  verba  anxiliaiia 
^roi,  jcal  rh  hTXdatoy  iffdatos  8tirXarior,  setter  expedire?  Sane  facile  qnis  con- 
ical T^  Ijfuav  9iw\aa-lov  ^fiurv:  Omnia  jiciat  (utcunqae  nobis  ipsi  placeamus)  in- 
Vero,  qose  sont  ad  aliqnid,  refenmtnr  ad  ea,  genia  prionun  secnlorom  nostris  fnisse  mnlto 
qusB  redprocantnr.  Ut  servus  dicitur  do-  acutiora  et  subtilionw  Bacon,  de  Augm. 
mini  servus ;  et  dominus,  servi  dominus ;  Scient  vi  1. 
necnon  duplum,  dimidii  dtiplum ;  et  dimi- 
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&c.;  amoDg  the  LatiDS,  Ah!  Heu!  ffeil  &c.;  among  the 
English,  Ah !  Alas !  Fie !  &c.  These  the  Greeks  have  ranged 
among  their  adverbs;  improperly,  if  we  consider  the  adverbial 
nature,  which  always  coincides  with  some  verb  as  its  principal, 
and  to  which  it  always  serves  in  the  character  of  an  attributive* 
Now  interjections  coincide  with  no  part  of  speech,  but  are  either 
littered  alone,  or  else  thrown  into  a  sentence,  without  altering 
its  form,  either  in  syntax  or  signification.  The  Latins  seem 
therefore  to  have  done  better  in  separating  them  by  themselves,* 
and  giving  them  a  name  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  rest. 

Should  it  be  asked,  if  not  adverbs,  what  then  are  they  i  It 
may  be  answered,  not  so  properly  parts  of  speech,  as  adven-^ 
titioQs  sounds ;  certain  voices  of  nature,  rather  than  voices  of 
art,  expressing  those  passions  and  natural  emotions  which  spon* 
taaeoosly  arise  in  the  human  soul,  upon  the  view  or  narrative  of 
interesting  events.  ** 

^'  And  thus  we  have  found  that  all  words  are  either  signifi* 
cant  by  themselves,  or  only  significant  when  associated;  that 
those  significant  by  themselves,  denote  either  substances  or 
attributes,  and  are  called  for  that  reason  substantives  and  attri- 
butives; that  the  substantives  are  either  nouns  or  pronouns; 
that  the  attributives  are  either  primary  or  secondary ;  that  the 
primary  attributives  are  either  verbs,  participles,  or  adjectives ; 
the  secondary,  adverbs.  Again,  that  the  parts  of  speech,  only 
significant  when  associated,  are  either  definitives  or  connectives; 
toAt  the  definitives  are  either  articular  or  pronominal ;  and  that 
the  connectives  are  either  prepositions  or  conjunctions.^ 

And  thus  have  we  resolved  language  as  a  whole  into  its  con* 
stituent  parts,  which  was  the  first  thing  that  we  proposed  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry.*' 


*■  Vid.  Senrium  in  .ffineid.  zii.  486. 

^  Inteijectionet  a  Onecis  ad  adverbia  re- 
CenmtDr,  atqae  eot  tequitor  etiam  Boethiof. 
Et  recte  qoidem  de  iia,  quando  casum  regant. 
Sed  quando  orationi  wlam  intemntar,  at 
nota  afifectm,  relut  gnspiiii  aat  metuB,  tIz 
Tidentar  ad  clasaem  aliqnam  pertinere,  at 
qua  natorales  tint  notae ;  non,  alianim 
Tociim  instar,  ex  institato  significant.  Voss. 
de  Anai  L  i.  c.  1.  Interjectio  est  toz  af- 
fectom  mentii  signifieani,  ac  citra  verbi 
opem  lententiam  complens.  Ibid.  c.  3. 
Restat  claadam  extrema,  interjectio.  Hnjos 
appeUatio  non  similiter  se  babet  ac  con- 
joactiooiB.  Nam  cam  b»c  dicator  oon- 
jonctio,  quia  conjongat ;  interjectio  tamen, 
non  quia  inteijacet,  sed  quia  intenicitnr, 
somen  aooepit.  Nee  tamen  de  oiahf  ejus 
est,  nt  interjidatar ;  com  per  se  compleat 
Sffntentiam,  nee  laro  ab  ea  indpiat  oratio. 
lUd.  I.  St.  c.  28.  Interjectionem  non  esse 
partem  orationis  sic  ostendo :  quod  natunUe 
est,  idem  est  apud  omaes:  9cd  gemitos  et 


signa  IffititisB  idem  sunt  apud  omnes:  sunt 
igitur  natorales.  Si  vero  naturales,  non 
sunt  partes  orationis.  Nam  em  partes,  se» 
condum  Aiistotelem,  ex  institute,  non  na- 
tura^debentconstare.  Interjectionem  Grssd 
adverbiis  adnumerant;  sed  CeUso.  Nam 
neque,  &c  Saact  Miner.  1.  L  c  2.  Inteiv 
jectionem  GrsBd  inter  adyerUa  ponunt,  quo- 
niam  bsec  quoque  vel  adiungitur  verbis,  rel 
Terba  ei  subaudiuntur.  Ut  si  dicam — ^pa! 
quid  rWso— Yel  per  se — -papml — etiamsi 
non  addatur,  nUror;  habet  in  se  ipeius  verbi 
significationem.  Quss  res  maxime  fedt 
Romanorum  artium  scriptores  separatim 
banc  partem  ab  adverbiis  acdpere;  quia 
ridetur  affectum  habere  in  sese  verbi,  et 
plenam  motus  animi  significationem,  etiamd 
non  addatur  Terbum,demonstrare.  Inteijee- 
tio  tamen  non  solum  ilia,  quae  dicunt  Gned 
irxrrXuur/t^,8ignificat ;  sed  etiam  voces,  qun 
cujuscunque  pasdonis  animi  palm  per  ex- 
damationem  mteijiduntur.  **-"  '  — 
«  Sec  before,  p.  119. 
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But  BOW,  a9  we  coneludef  methinkB  I  bear  some  objector  de» 
mandiiig,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry  and  ridicule,  ^'  Is  there  no 
speaking,  then,  without  all  this  trouble !  Do  we  not  talk  every 
one  of  us,  as  well  unlearned  as  learned,  as  well  poor  peasants 
as  profound  philosophers  T  We  niay  answer,  by  interrogating 
on  our  part.  Do  not  those  same  poor  peasants  use  the  lever  and 
the  wedge,  and  many  other  instmments,  with  much  habitual 
readiness!  And  yet  have  they  any  conception  of  those  geome- 
trical principles  from  which  those  machines  derive  their  efficacy 
and  force?  And  is  the  ignorance  of  these  peasants  a  reason  for 
others  to  remain  ignorant,  or  to  render  the  subject  a  less  be- 
coming inquiry  I  Think  of  animals  and  vegetaUes  that  occur 
every  day ;  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  motion ;  of  light,  of  colours, 
and  of  gravitation ;  of  our  v^ry  senses  and  intellect,  by  which 
we  perceive  every  thing  else :  that  they  axe  we  all  know,  and 
are  perfectly  satisfied ;  what  they  are  is  a  subject  of  much  ob- 
scurity and  doubt.  Were  we  to  reiect  this  last  question,  be- 
cause we  are  certain  of  the  first,  we  should  banish  all  philosophy 
at  once  out  of  the  world.^ 

But  a  graver  objector  now  accosts  us.  ^^  What  (says  he)  is  the 
utility  I  Whence  the  profit,  where  the  gain  I  '^  ^ery  science 
whatever  (we  may  answer)  faa^  its  use.  Arithmetic  is  excell^it 
for  the  gauging  of  liquors;  geometry,  for  the  ncieasuring  of 
estates ;  astronomy,  for  the  makbg  of  aJmaaacks ;  and  grammar, 
perhaps,  for  the  drawing  of  bonds  and  conveyances. 
.  Thus  much  to  the  sordid.  If  the  liberal  ask  for  something 
better  than  this,  we  may  answer  and  assure  them,  from  the  best 
auUiorities,  that  every  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  theorema  of 
^cience,  like  generous  and  manly  exercise  of  the  body«  tends  te 
call  forth  and  strengthen  nature^s  original  vigour.    Be  the  sub- 

{'ect  itself  immediately  lucrative  or  not,  the  nerves  of  reason  are 
>raced  bv  the  mere  employ,  and  we  become  abler  actors  in  the 
drama  of  life,  whether  our  part  be  of  the  busier  or  of  the  se* 
dater  kind. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  science  itself^  distinct 
from  any  end  to  which  it  may  be  further  conducive.  Are  not 
health  and  strength  of  body  desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  though 
we  happen  not  to  be  &ted  either  for  porters  or  draymen  I  and 
have  not  health  and  strength  of  mind  their  intrindc  worth  also, 

^  'AAA*  1^1  wo?J<k  r&f  itrrmw^t  t  rj^r  number  of  things,  nuuny  wbicii  hare  a  most 

fikif  Wnp^tv  $x^  ytwpipmTdrr^,  kytmtrro-  known  ejdstence,  bat  a  most  unknown  o»- 

wJifTfiv  ik  r^  obvimif'  AiTwtp  #rc  xiyiqins,  tence ;  such  for  example  as  aiatilon,  places 

mai  6  rSvos^  Iri  9^   ^oAAor   S  x^os.  and,  more  than  eidier  of  them,  Ume.    The 

*£iMi<rrov  7^^  r9&Tm¥  r^  pubr  ^nu  yv^ipiftot^  ezistenoe  of  each  of  those  is  known  and  in- 

Kol  iro^^Aerrar*  ris  hh  tqt4  itnuf  oh-  disputable,  but  what  fiieir  essence  is,  or  na- 

rmf  ii  oiirloj  r&y  x"'^^^'^^^^^'^^'^  ipmO^pau  tore,  is  among  the  most  difficult  things  to 

''Erri  Zk  9^  Ti  tw  rw»(rTmf  Koi  if  ^jfvxfr  discern.  The  soul  also  is  in  the  same  dass : 

rh  fjAy  yi^  d$fat  rt  t^  '^vxA'^i  yimpifUiTtb-  tiiat  it  is  something,  is  most  erident ;  bat 

rotf  icol  ^aif€p<irar99r  rt  ok  itori  iirruf^  ob  what  it  is,  is  a  matter  not  so  easj  to  leam.^ 

pi^MP  Kfvrciun6ii» :    ^  There  are  in   the  Alex.  Aphrod.  de  Anima,  p.  142. 
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tfaougfa  not  CMijlemiied  to  the  low  drudgery  of  sordid  emolu- 
ment! Why  shcmld  there  not  be  a  good  (oould  we  haye  the 
grace  to  recognise  it)  in  the  mere  energy  of  onr  intellect,  a« 
much  ae  in  energies  of  lower  degree !  The  sportsman  belieyes 
there  is  good  in  his  chase,  the  man  of  gaiety  in  his  intrieae,  even 
the  glutton  in  his  meaL  We  may  ju^y  ask  of  these,  Why  they 
pursue  such  things!  but  if  they  answer,  ^Hhey  pursue  them  be- 
cause they  are  good,''  it  would  be  folly  to  ask  them  further,  Why 
they  pursue  what  is  ffood!  It  might  well,  in  such  case,  be  fe- 
plied  on  their  behalf,  (how  strange  soever  it  may  at  first  appear,) 
*^  that  if  there  was  not  something  good.,  which  was  in  no  respect 
useful,  even  things  useful  themsdves  could  not  possibly  have 
earistence.'"  For  this  is  in  fact  no  more  than  to  assert,  that  some 
things  are  ends,  some  things  are  means ;  and  that  if  there  were 
no  ends,  there  could  be,  of  course,  no  means. 

It  should  seem,  then,  the  grand  question  was.  What  is  good  t 
that  is  to  say,  what  is  that  which  is  desirable,  not  for  something 
else,  but  for  itself!  for  whether  it  be  the  chase,  or  the  intrigue, 
or  the  meal,  may  be  fiiirly  questioned,  since  men  in  each  instance 
are  for  from  being  agreed. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  plain,  from  daily  experience,  there  are 
infinite  pleasures,  amusements,  and  diversions;  some  for  summer, 
others  for  winter ;  some  for  country,  others  for  town  ;  some  easy, 
indolent,  and  soft ;  others  boisterous,  active,  and  rou^h ;  a  mul- 
titude diversified  to  every  taste,  and  whil;h  for  the  time  are  en- 
joyed as  perfect  good,  without  a  thought  of  any  end  that  may 
be  further  obtained.  Some  objects  of  this  kind  are  at  times 
sought  by  all  men,  excepting  alone  that  contemptible  tribe, 
who,  from  a  love  to  the  means  of  life,  wholly  forgetting  its  end, 
are  truly,  for  that  reason,  called  misers,  or  miserable. 

If  there  be  supposed,  then,  a  pleasure,  a  satisfoction,  a  good, 
a  something  valuable  for  itself  without  view  to  any  thing  further, 
in  so  many  objects  of  the  subordinate  kind ;  shaJl  we  not  allow 
the  same  praise  to  the  sublimest  of  all  objects!  Shall  the  in- 
tellect alone  feel  no  pleasures  in  its  energy,  when  we  allow  them 
to  the  grossest  energies  of  appetite  and  sense !  Or  if  the  reality 
of  all  pleasures  and  goods  were  to  be  controverted,  may  not  the 
intellectual  sort  be  defended,  as  rationally  as  any  of  them! 
Whatever  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  rest  (for  we  are  not 
DOW  arraigning  them)  we  may  safely  affirm  of  intellectual  good, 
that  it  is  *^  the  good  of  that  part  which  is  most  excellent  within 
us;  that  it  is  a  good  accommodated  to  all  places  and  times;  which 
neither  depends  on  the  will  of  others,  nor  on  the  affluence  of  ex- 
ternal fortune ;  that  it  is  a  good  which  decays  not  with  de- 
caying appetites,  but  often  rises  in  vigour  when  those  are  no 
more.''* 

There  is  a  difierence,  we  must  own,  between  this  intellectual 

•  See  before,  p.  48. 
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virtue,  and  moral  virtue.  Moral  virtue,  from  its  employment, 
may  be  called  more  human,  as  it  tempers  our  appetites  to  the 
purposes  of  human  life.  But  intellectual  virtue  may  be  surely 
called  more  divine,  if  we  consider  the  nature  and  sublimity  of 
its  end. 

Indeed,  for  moral  virtue,  as  it  is  almost  wholly  conversant 
about  appetites  and  affections,  either  to  reduce  the  natural  ones 
to  a  proper  mean,  or  totally  to  expel  the  unnatural  and  vicious, 
ittwould  be  impious  to  suppose  the  Deity  to  have  occasion  for 
such  an  habit,  or  that  any  work  of  this  kind  should  call  for  his 
attention.  Yet  God  is,  and  lives.  So  we  are  assured  from 
scripture  itself.  What  then  may  we  suppose  the  divine  life  to 
be  i  Not  a  life  of  sleep,  as  the  febles  tell  us  of  Endymion.  If 
we  may  be  allowed,  then,  to  conjecture,  with  a  becoming  reve- 
rence, what  more  likely  than  a  perpetual  energy  of  the  purest 
intellect  about  the  first,  all-comprehensive  objects  of  intellection, 
which  obiects  are  no  other  than  that  intellect  itself!  For  in 
pure  intellection  it  holds  the  reverse  of  all  sensation,  that  the 
perceiver  and  thing  perceived  are  always  one  and  the  same.^ 

It  was  speculation  of  this  kind  concerning  the  Divine  Nature 
which  induced  one  of  the  wisest  ainong  the  ancients  to  believe, 
^'that  the  man  who  could  live  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  his  mind, 
and  who  properly  cultivated  that  divine  principle,  was  happiest 
in  himself,  and  most  beloved  by  the  gods.  For  if  the  gods  had 
any  regard  to  what  passed  among  men,  (as  it  appeared  they  had,) 
it  was  probable  they  should  rejoice  in  that  which  was  most  ex- 
cellent, and  by  nature  the  most  nearly  allied  to  themselves; 
and  as  this  was  mind,  that  they  should  requite  the  man  who 
most  loved  and  honoured  this,  both  from  his  regard  to  that 
which  was  dear  to  themselves,  and  from  his  acting  a  part 
which  was  laudable  and  right.''^  < 

And  thus  in  all  science  there  is  something  valuable  for  itsd^ 
because  it  contains  within  it  something  which  is  divine. 

'  El  0^  oth-ws  tZ  $x'i^  ^'  4/A«tf  vor>,  6  imaginary  deities,  of  whom  some  had  no 

B^s  Aci,  (huiiaar6¥'   tl  8^  /ioAAor,  irt  pretensions  to  life  at  all ;  others  to  none 

fhv/MO't^tpop'  lxc<  9^  ^,  iral  M  i^  7«  higher  than  to  vegetables  or  bnites  ;  and 

dfltfpX'*'  ^  tV  Now  ip4pytu^  (tgf*  iKtTros  the  best  were  nothing  better  than  illastriont 

d^,  ii  ip4oy€M'  iv4py€ia  Z^  ^  icalS*  abrriy^  men,  whose  existence  was  circumseribed  by 

ixthnw  (o^  hpiffrri  ica2  cdf9io».     ^ofi^v  tk  the  short  period  of  humanity. 
rhv  Oc^r  cTfoi  (Soov  eSZioVy  ipiaroir  tbiprM        To  the  passage  above  quoted,  nay  be 

(joo^  ica2  al^r  wv^xh^  tcU  afSioy  iirdoxu  added  another,  ^ich  immediately  preoedea 

1^  e<^,  Tovro  ydf)  6  Sf^j.     T«r  /irrd  rd  it.     A^r^r  tk  wei  6  vovs  icard  /AcriUifi^iy 

^vC  A',  f .    It  is  remarkable  in  scripture,  tow  voirrow*  vorfhi  yiip  yirrrtu,  Brfyitmv 

that  Ood  is  peculiarly  characterised  as  a  icai  yo£r'  A<rrc  ro^rbr  9ovs  lud  v&^irw, 
living  God,  in  opposition  to  all  fiilse  and        f  'HaMf  Nuco/uix*  '^  K'.  irc^  V- 
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BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  I. 

tNTBODUCTION.      DIVISION  OP  THE  SUBJECT  INTO  ITS  PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

Some  things  the  mind  performs  through  the  body ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  various  works  and  energies  of  art.  Others  it  per- 
forms without  such  medium ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  thinks, 
and  reasons,  and  concludes.  Now  though  the  mind,  in  either 
case,  may  be  called  the  principle  or  source,  jei  are  these  last 
more  properly  its  own  peculiar  acts,  as  being  immediately  refer- 
able to  its  own  innate  powers.  And  thus  is  mind  ultimately 
the  cause  of  all ;  of  every  thing  at  least  that  is  fair  and  good. 

Among  those  acts  of  mind  more  immediately  its  own,  that  of 
mental  separation  may  be  well  reckoned  one.  Corporeal  sepa- 
rations, however  accurate  otherwise,  are  in  one  respect  incom- 
f>lete,  as  they  may  be  repeated  without  end.  The  smallest 
inib,  severed  from  the  smallest  animalcule,  (if  we  could  suppose 
any  instrument  equal  to  such  dissection,)  has  still  a  triple  exten« 
sion  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  has  a  figure,  a  colour, 
with  perhaps  many  other  qualities,  and  so  will  continue  to  have 
though  thus  divided  to  infinity.  But  the  mind  surmounts  all 
power  of  concretion,*  and  can  place  in  the  simplest  manner 
every  attribute  by  itself:  convex  without  concave ;  colour  with- 
out superficies ;  superficies  without  body ;  and  body  without  its 
accidents ;  as  distinctly  each  one  as  though  they  had  never  been 
united. 

And  thus  it  is  that  it  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of  all  things, 
not  only  dividing  them,  as  wholes,  into  their  more  conspicuous 
parts,  but  persisting  till  it  even  separate  those  elementary  prin- 
ciples, which,  being  blended  together  after  a  more  mysterious 
manner,  are  united  in  the  minutest  part  as  much  as  in  the 
mightiest  whole.  ^ 

Now  if  matter  and  form  are  among  these  elements,  and 
deserve  perhaps  to  be  esteemed  as  the  principal  among  them, 
it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  treatise,  to  seek 
whether  these,  or  any  things  analogous  to  them,  may  be  found 
in  speech  or  language.®  This,  therefore,  we  shall  attempt  after 
the  following  method. 

*  Itaqne  natone  fjuciencla  est  promu  so-  terms  of  great  import  in  the  days  of  andent 
lotio  at  lepaiatio ;  non  per  ignem  oerte,  ted  philosophy,  when  thmgs  were  scrotiniied 
per  menteai,  tanqnam  ignem  diTinnm.  rather  at  their  h^ginnins  tnan  at  their  end. 
fiaeon.  Oigan.  L  ii  16.  They  hafe  heen  bat  little  regarded  by 

^  See  below,  p.  207,  note  o.  modem  philosophy,  which  ahnost  wholly 

•  See  beforo,  p.  117,  119.  **  Matter''  employs  itself  about  the  last  order  of  sub- 
Mid  **  lorm*' (in  Greek  (^Ai»  and  cl^f)  were    stance,  that  ia  to  say,  the  tangible,  corporeal. 
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Every  thing  in  a  manner,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  in 
its  constitution  compounded  of  something  common  and  some- 


or  concrete,  and  which  acknowledges  no 
separationt  eren  in  thii,  bat  those  made  by 
mathematical  instraments  or  chemical  piD- 
cess. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  ff\iy, 
mw  tfbsoj  ^  a  wood.**    Thus  Hooier : 

Tp4fif  V  odjpta  fuucpii  icol  ffAiy, 
Tlofftrbf  iw*  kBcofdroia't  Uoo'ttiduwos  Uitos. 
A»  Nepitme  past^the  mounlaku  and  the  wood 
Trended  beneath  the  god*»  immortal  Jeet, 

Hence  as  wo^d  was  perhaps  the  first  and 
most  useful  kind  of  materials,  the  won!  2!(A% 
which  denoted  it,  came  to  be  by  degrees 
extended,  and  at  length  to  denote  matter 
or  materials  in  genersL  In  this  sense  bnus 
was  adled  the  OKri  or  **  matter**  of  a  stato^ ; 
stone,  the  0Xt|  or  **  matter**  of  a  pillar ;  and 
so  in  other  instances.  The  Platonic  Cbal- 
cidius,  and  other  authors  of  the  latter 
lAtinity,  use  ajflva  under  the  same  extended 
and  comprehensive  signification. 

Now  as  the  species  of  matter  here  men- 
tioned (stone,  metal,  wood,  &c.)  occur  most 
frequently  in  common  life,  and  are  all 
noting  more  than  natural  snbstancql  or 
bodies,  hence  by  the  rnlgar,  matter  andbody 
hare  been  taken  to  denote  the  same  thing ; 
material  to  moan  corporeal;  immaterial,  m- 
oorporealy  &c  But  this  was  not  the  sentiment 
of  philosophers  of  old,  by  wheat  the  term 
matter  was  sddom  used  under  so  narrow  an 
acceptation.  By  these,  every  thing  was 
called  dKfiy  or  **■  matter,**  whether  corporeal  or 
incorporeal,  which  was  capable  of  beeoming 
something  else,  or  of  being  moulded  into 
something  else,  whether  from  the  operation 
of  art,,  of  nature,  or  a  higher  cause. 

In  this  sense,  they  not  only  called  brass 
the  CXiy  of  a  statue,  and  timber  of  a  boat, 
but  letters  and  syllables  they  caUed  the 
S\at  of  words ;  words,  or  simple  terms,  the 
9\m  of  propositions ;  end  propositions  them- 
sflres  the  (bim  of  ^yUogums.  The  Stoks 
held  all  thinos  out  of  our  own  power,  (rit 
aim  ^*  ^M^,)  such  as  wealth  and  poverty, 
honour  aaad  ^honour,  health  and  rickness, 
life  and  death,  to  be  the  ffAm,  or  materials 
of  virtue  or  moral  goodness,  which  had  its 
essence  in  a  proper  conduct  with  respect  to 
an  these.  (Vid.  Arr.  Epict  L  i.  c.  29.  Also 
the  Dialogue  omceming  Happiness,  p. 
75,  and  note  t,  M.  ^t  xii.  29  ;  viL 
29;  X.  18,  19;  where  the  iXuchw  and 
ahm^s  are  opposed  to  each  other.)  The 
Pf^patetics,  though  they  expressly  held  the 
soul  to  be  ^li^Mrrof ,  or  *^  incorporeal,**  yet 
Still  talked  of  a  povs  ikueht,  *^a  material 
mind**  or  **  inteUect**  This  to  modem  ears 
may  possibly  sound  somewhat  harshly.  Yet 
if  we  translate  the  words,  **  natural  capa- 


city,** and  consider  them  as  only  denoting 
that  original  and  native  power  of  intellec- 
tion, which  being  previous  to  all  human 
knowledge,  is  yet  necessary  to  its  reception ; 
there  seems  nothing  then  to  remain  that 
can  give  as  offence*  And  so  much  for  thtf 
idea  of  0Ai},  or  **  matter.**  See  Alex.  Aphrod. 
de  Anim.  p.  144.  b.  145.  Arist  Metaph. 
p.  121,  122,  141.  edit  Sylb.  ProcL  in 
Euclid,  p.  22,  23. 

As  to  cDsf ,  its  original  meaning  waa 
that  of  *^  form**  or  **  figure,**  considered  as 
denoting  visible  symmetry  and  proportion; 
and  hence  it  had  its  name  from  doM,  ''to 
see;**  beauty  of  person  being  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  excellent  objects  of  sight* 
Thus  Euripides, 

TlpOroP  fA^p  €t9os  i^top  'rvpappQh/t0 
Fair  form  to  empire  pave  the/irttpretemee. 
Now  as  the  form  or  figure  of  visible  beings 
tended  princindly  to  £stinguish  them,  and 
to  give  to  each  its  name  and  essenee ;  haiee 
in  a  more  general  sense,  whatever  of  any 
kind  (whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal)  Was 
peculiar,  essential,  and  distinctive,  so  as  by 
its  accession  to  any  beings,  as  to  its  IXf  or 
**  matter^**  to  marie  them  with  a  diaractsr 
which  they  had  not  before,  was  caUed  by 
the  ancients  tViof,  or  **  form.**  Thus  not 
only  the  shape  given  to  the  bnsa  was 
called  the  cl^t,  or  **fonn**  of  the  states  ; 
but  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  drugs 
was  the  cl8or  or  **  form**  of  the  medidne  ; 
the  orderiy  motion  of  the  human  body  was 
the  eVhs  or  **  form**  of  the  danee ;  the  fust 
arrangement  of  the  propositions,  the  ^Iss 
or  **  form**  of  the  syllogism.  In  like  manner, 
the  rational  and  accurate  conduct  of  a  wise 
and  good  man,  in  all  the  various  rdations 
and  occurrences  of  life,  made  that  clBos  or 
^form**  described  by  Cicero  to  his  son: 
Formara  quidam  ipsam,  Maiee  Hi,  et  tan- 
quam  fiiciem  honesti  vides :  quae;,  si  oenlk 
cemeretur,  mirabiles  amores  (ut  ait  Plato) 
excitant  sapientis,  &c    De  Offic  i 

We  may  go  further  still :  the  Supreme 
Intelliffence  which  passes  through  all  things, 
and  which  is  the  some  to  our  capacities  as 
light  is  to  our  eyes,  this  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence has  been  called  clSot  c18sp9%  **the 
form  of  forms,**  as  being  the  fountain  of  all 
symmetry,  of  all  good,  and  of  aU  truth  ; 
and  as  imparting  to  every  being  those  es- 
sential and  di^Linetive  attributes  which 
make  it  to  be  itself,  and  not  any  thinff  elsa. 
And  so  much  concerning  yomi,  as  befofo 
concerning  matter.  We  shall  only  add, 
that  it  is  in  the  uniting  of  these  that  every 
thing  generabie  begins  to  exist;  in  their 
separating,  to  perish,  and  be  at  an  end  ^ 
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thing  peculiar;  of  somethiDg  common,  and  belonging  to  many 
other  things ;  and  of  something  peculiar,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished, and  made  to  be  its  true  and  proper  self. 

Hence  language,  if  compared  according  to  this  notion  to  the 
murmurs  of  a  fountain,  or  the  dashings  of  a  cataract,  has  in 
common  this,  that,  like  them,  it  is  a  sound.  But  then,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  in  peculiar  this,  that  whereas  those  sounds  have 
no  meaning  or  signification,  to  language  a  meaning  or  significa- 
tion is  essential.  Again,  language,  if  compared  to  the  voice  of 
irrational  animals,  has  in  common  this,  that,  like  them,  it  has  a 
meaning.  But  then  it  has  this  in  peculiajr  to  distinguish  it  from 
them,  that  whereas  the  meaning  of  those  animal  sounds  is 
derived  from  nature,  that  of  language  is  derived,  not  from 
nature,  but  from  compact.** 

From  hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  langusige,  taken  in  the 
most  comprehensive  view,  implies  certain  sounds,  having  certain 
meanings ;  and  that  of  these  two  principles,  the  sound  is  as  the 
matter,  common  (like  other  matter)  to  many  different  things ; 
the  meaning  as  that  peculiar  and  characteristic  form,  by  which 
the  nature  or  essence  of  language  becomes  complete. 


that  whfle  the  two  co-eziit,  they  eo-exist 
not  by  juxta-poflition,  like  the  stonee  in  a 
wall,  but  by  a  more  intimate  coinddenoe, 
complete  in  the  minutest  part ;  that  hence, 
if  we  were  to  pernst  in  diTiding  any  vah- 
atance  (for  example  marble)  to  infinity, 
there  would  still  remain  after  every  section 
both  maUer  and/brmy  and  these  as  per- 
fectly united  aa  before  the  dirision  be^ : 
kstly,  that  the^  are  both  pre-existent  to 
the  beings  which  they  constitnte ;  the 
matter  being  to  be  found  in  the  world  at 
lai^;  the/^rm,  if  artificial,  pre-existiog 
within  the  artificer^  or  if  natural,  within 
the  Supreme  Cause*  the  sovereign  artist  of 
di«  anirerse. 

Fwlekrum  pulckfiirimua  ^ime 
Mwidwm  me$U6  perenSj  similiqme  in  imagine 

/ortnans. 
ETtn  without  specttktinff  so  high  as  this, 
we  may  see  among  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  the  form  pre-existing  in  their 
immediate  generating  cause ;  oak  being  the 
parent  of  oak,  lion  of  lion,  man  of  man,  && 

Cioero^s  account  of  these  principles  is  as 
fiDOowa: 


8ed  iubjoetam  pntant  omnibus  sine  nlla 
specie^  atque  carentem  omni  ilia  ijmoHtate 
(fedannis  enim  trastando  usitatius  hoc 
verimm  et  tritius)  materiam  qnandam,  ex 
^«a  arania  ex|»esaa  atque  effieta  sint :  (qu» 
tota  amnia  accipere  posait,  omnibusque 
mo^  matari  atque  ex  omni  parte)  eoqne 
etiiia  interire,  non  in  nihihnn,  ^c  Acad. 
18. 


FORIC 

Sed  ego  sic  statuo,  nihil  esse  in  uUo 
genere  tam  pulchrum,  quo  non  nulchrius  id 
ttt,  unde  ihud,  ut  ex  ore  luiquo,  quasi 
imago,  exprimatur,  quod  neque  ocnlia,  neqae 
auribus,  neque  uUo  sensu  percipi  potest: 
cogitatione  tantum  et  mente  complectimur. 
Ha»  nrum  format  appellat  ideas  Hie  non 
intdligendi  aelum,  sed  etiam  dioendigravis- 
simus  auctor  et  magister,  Pkto:  easqua 
gigni  negat,  et  ait  semper  esse,  ac  ratione 
et  intell^entia  oonUneri :  cseteia  nasci  oeci* 
dere,  flvm,  ^dir;  nee  diatius  esse  uno  et 
eodem  statu.  Qqidqiiid  est  igitur,  de  quo 
radone  et  via  disputetur,  id  est  ad  ultimam 
Bui  generis  forniam  speciemque  redigendum. 
Cic.  ad  M.  Brut  Orat. 

^  The  Peripatetics  (and  with  just  reason) 
in  all  their  definitions,  as  well  of  words  as 
of  sentences,  made  it  a  part  of  their  cha- 
racter to  be  significant  utorji  irvpo^ipup^  ^  by 
oompRCt^  See  Aristot  de  Interp.  c  2.  4. 
Boethius  tmubCes  the  words  Korh,  aw- 
$4iKrir^  *^ad  pl^tum^^  or  **  secundum  placi- 
tum,**  and  thus  explains  them  in  his  com- 
ment: Secmtdnm  plaeihim  vat>  est,  quod 
secundum  quandam  positionem,  placitum- 
que  ponentis  aptatur ;  nuUum  enim  noroen 
natioaliter  constitutum  est,  neque  unquttn, 
dcut  subjecta  res  a  natuia  est,  ita  quoque 
a  natura  veniente  voeabnlo  nuncupatnr. 
Sed  hominum  geais^  qued  et  ratione,  et 
oratione  vigeret,  nomina  posnit,  eaque  qui- 
bus  Ubuit  Uteris  syllabisque  eonjungens, 
singuHt  subjectarum  reram  sabstantiis  dedit 
Boeth.  in  lib.  de  Interpret,  p.  808. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

UPON  THB  MATTER,  OR  COMMON  BUBJECT  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  vXrj^  or  ^'  matter  of  language,^  comes  first  to  be  considered ; 
a  subject  which  order  will  not  suffer  us  to  omit,  but  in  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  we  can.  Now  this  tTXi/, 
or  ''  matter,**^  is  sound ;  and  sound  is  that  sensation  peculiar  to 
the  sense  of  hearing,  when  the  air  hath  felt  a  percussion  adequate 
to  the  producing  such  effect.* 

As  the  causes  of  this  percussion  are  various,  so  from  hence 
sound  derives  the  variety  of  its  species. 

Further,  as  all  these  causes  are  either  animal  or  inanimate, 
80  the  two  grand  species  of  sounds  are  likewise  animal  or  in- 
animate. 

There  is  no  peculiar  name  for  sound  inanimate ;  nor  even  for 
that  of  animals,  when  made  by  the  tramplbg  of  their  feet,  the 
fluttering  of  their  wings,  or  any  other  cause,  which  is  merely 
accidental.  But  that  which  they  make  by  proper  organs,  in 
consequence  of  some  sensation  or  inward  impulse,  such  animal 
sound  is  called  a  voice. 

As  language  therefore  implies  that  sound  called  hitman  voic0y 
we  may  perceive  thjtt  to  know  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
human  voice,  is  in  fact  to  know  the  matter  or  common  subject  of 
language. 

Now  the  voice  of  man,  and  it  should  seem  of  all  other  animals, 
is  fortned  by  certain  organs  between  the  mouth  and  the  lungs, 
and  which  organs  maintain  the  intercourse  between  these  two. 
The  lungs  ftimish  air,  out  of  which  the  voice  is  formed ;  and  the 
mouth,  when  the  voice  is  formed,  serves  to  publish  it  abroad. 

What  these  vocal  organs  precisely  are,  is  not  in  all  respects 
agreed  by  philosophers  and  anatomists.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  that  the  mere  primary  and  simple  voice  is  completely 
formed,  before  ever  it  reach  the  mouth,  and  can  therefore  (as 
well  as  breathing)  find  a  passage  through  the  nose,  when  the 
mouth  is  so  far  stopped,  as  to  prevent  the  least  utterance. 

Now  pure  and  simple  voice,  being  thus  produced,  is  (as  before 

*  This  appean  to  be  Pnacian*8  meaning  *Ako6€w  Si,  rod  fiera^h  rod  re  ^ttyovrrvt 

when  he  sayt  of  a  Toioe,  what  is  more  Kairov  iLKa6oifTosa4pos  Tkirrrofii^w  trfat- 

properiy  true  of  Bound  in  general,  that  it  ie,  fKmMs,  ftra  KVfuerwfihnv^  koL  tw  mmt 

mam  aensibile  anrinm,  id  est,  qnod  propiie  vpoirwlirrorros^  &s  Ku/un-ovrtu  rh  hf  rf 

anribus  aocidit    Lib.  i  p.  537.  Se|ofici^    08idy>   iccrr^    icinikmn    im^  tvv 

The  following   aoeoont  of   the  Stoics,  4iiil^Bhrot  XiBw :  ^^PoooandirejComia, 

which  refers  the  cause  of  sound  to  an  un-  qui  medius  inter  loqnentem,  et  andientem 

dulation  in  the  air  propagated  drculailj,  est,  aer   verberatur    orfoicidariter,   deinda 

as  when  we  drop  a  stone  into  a  cistern  of  agitatus  auribus  influit,  quemadmodum  et 

water,  seems  to  accord  with  the  modem  cistemsB  aqua  per  orbes  injecto  agitator 

bypoUiesia,  and  to  be  as  plaasible  as  any:  hipide.*^  Diog.  I^aert  vii. 
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was  observed)  transmitted  to  the  mouth.  Here,  then,  by  means 
of  certain  different  organs,  which  do  not  change  its  primary 
qnalities,  but  only  superadd  others,  it  receives  the  form  or 
character  of  articulation.  For  articulation  is  in  feet  nothing  else, 
than  that  form  or  character,  acquired  to  simple  voice,  by  means 
of  the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the 
lips,  &c.  The  voice  is  not  by  articulation  made  more  grave  or 
acute,  more  loud  or  soft,  (which  are  its  primary  qualities,)  but  it 
acquires  to  these  characters  certain  others  additional,  which  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  exist  along  with  them.' 

The  simplest  of  these  new  characters  are  those  acquired  through 
the  mere  openings  of  the  mouth,  as  these  openings  differ  in  giving 
the  voice  a  passage.  It  is  the  variety  of  configurations  in  these 
openings  only,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  to  the  several  vowels; 
and  hence  it  is  they  derive  their  name,  by  being  thus  eminently 
yocal,^  and  easy  to  be  sounded  of  themselves  alone. 

There  are  other  articulate  forms,  which  the  mouth  makes  not 
by  mere  openings,  but  by  different  contacts  of  its  different  parts ; 


'  The  several  organs  above  mentioned 
not  only  serve  the  purposes  of  speech,  but 
those  very  different  ones  likewise  of  masti- 
cation and  respiration  ;  so  frugal  is  natore 
in  thus  assigning  them  doable  duty,  and  so 
eareful  to  maintain  her  character  of  doing 
nothing  in  vain. 

He  that  would  be  informed  how  much 
better  the  parts  here  mentioned  are  framed 
for  discourse  in  man,  who  is  a  discursive 
animal,  than  they  are  in  other  animals, 
who  are  not  so,  may  consult  Aristotle  in 
Ills  treatise  de  Animal  Part  lib.  iL  c.  17  ; 
Hb.  iiu  c  1.  3.  De  Aninia,  lib»  ii.  c.  8. 
•.23,&c 

And  here,  by  the  way,  if  such  inquirer 
be  of  a  genius  truly  modem,  he  may  pos- 
sibly wonder  how  the  philosopher,  consider- 
ing  (as  it  is  modestly  phrased)  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  should  know  so  mucl^  and 
reason  so  well  But  if  he  have  any  taste 
or  value  for  ancient  literature,  he  may  with 
much  juster  cause  wonder  at  the  vanity  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  dream  all  philo- 
tophy  to  be  the  invention  of  their  own  age, 
knowing  nothing  of  those  ancients  still  re- 
maining for  their  perusal,  though  they  are 
■o  ready  on  every  occasion  to  give  the  pre- 
foience  to  themselves. 

The  following  account  from  Ammonius 
will  shew  whence  the  notions  in  this  chapter 
V«  taken,  and  what  authority  we  have  to 
diftioffaish  voice  from  mere  sound ;  and 
articuMte  voice  from  simple  voice. 

Kal  ^^6fes  lUv  iirri  wKtrrh  ^i^pos  oMrfrii 

/MPOt,  erar  hii  r^  (rvcrroX^r  rw  B^ptjcos 
#«lf  ki^  vpoirwhrjf  i$p4ms  r§  KoKauiUirp 


yapytu>t&yt^  Koi  8i^  rrjs  nXriyvs  iirorcX^ 
rtya  ^X"*^  cuffBifrhvy  Kord  runt,  Spfiiiv  r^f 
^^vx^s'  Zwtp  M  r&w  ifAirywirr^v  irapit, 
rots  iwwrucois  KttXov/i4pwy  hpydvwv  orvfL- 
fiaiwtL,  oloy  cdtKSoy  ica2  avpiyyvy*  r^s 
ykdh^nis,  KM  r&y  Mrrcty,  lad  x<<^^*^ 
irpbs  ftJky  T^r  SuiUcitroy  iofceyKolvv  6vr»p^ 
Tphs  Zh  r^y  SLv\&t  ^y^y  oh  irdrrtos  avfjir 
fiaWofiiywy :  **•  Estque  sonus,  ictus  aeris  qui 
auditu  sentitur :  vox  autem  est  sonus,  quern 
aniroans  edit,  cum  per  thoracis  compre»> 
sionem  aer  attractus  a  pulmone,  elisus  simul 
totus  in  arteriam,  quam  asperam  vocant,  et 
palatum,  aut  iniiignlionem  impingit,  et  ex 
ictu  sonum  quendam  sensibilem  pro  abind 
quodam  impetu  perficit  Id  quod  in  in- 
stmmentis  quae  quia  inflant,  ideo  i/i^ 
iry^vtrrii  a  musicis  dicnntur,  usu  venit,  ut 
in  tibiis,  ac  fistulis  contingit,  cum  lingua, 
dentes,  labiaque  ad  loquelam  necessaria  sint, 
ad  vocem  vero  simplicem  non  omnino  con^ 
forant.*^  Ammon.  in  lib.  De  Interpr.  p.  25, 
B.  Vid.  etiam  Boerhaave  Institut.  Medio. 
sect  626.  630. 

It  appears  that  the  Stoics  (contrary  to 
the  notion  of  the  Peripatetics)  used  the 
word  ^H),  to  denote  sound  in  general. 
They  defined  it  therefore  to  be,  rb  IfSior 
kiffdrffthy  &iro^f,  which  justifies  the  defini- 
tion given  by  Priscian,  in  the  note  pre- 
ceding. Animal  sound  they  defined  to  be, 
h^p^  Zwh  Spfirjs  T€W\ftyfiiyoi.  *^air  stnidc 
(and  so  made  audible)  by  some  animal  im- 
pulse ;**  and  human  or  rational  sound,  they 
defined,  ivctpBpos  ical  hxh  itayoiasiicmfiiro^ 
iUpti^  *^  sound  articulate  and  derived  from 
the  discursive  foculty.**  Diog.  Loert  ril  56. 
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such,  for  iDsUnce)  as  it  makes  by  the  junction  of  the  two  lipe,  of 
the  tongue  with  the  teeth,  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate,  and 
the  like. 

Now  as  all  these  several  contacts,  unless  some  opening  of  the 
mouth  either  immediately  precede,  or  immediately  follow,  would 
rather  occasion  silence,  than  to  produce  a  voice;  hence  it  is, 
that  with  some  such  opening,  either  previous  or  subsequent, 
they  are  always  connected.  Hence  also  it  is,  that  the  articula- 
tions so  produced  are  called  consonant,  because  they  sound  not 
of  themselves,  and  from  their  own  powers,  but  at  all  times  in 
company  with  some  auxiliary  vowel."* 

There  are  other  subordinate  distinctions  of  these  primary 
articulations,  which  to  eniimerate  would  be  foreign  to  the  design 
of  this  treatise. 

It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  they  are  all  denoted  by  the  com:- 
mon  name  of  element,*  inasmuch  as  every  articulation  of  every 
other  kind  is  from  them  derived,  and  into  them  resolved.  Under 
their  smallest  combination  they  produce  a  syllable;  syllables 
properly  combined  produce  a  word ;  words  properly  combined 
produce  a  sentence ;  and  sentences  properly  combined  produce 
an  oration  or  discourse. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  to  prindples  apparently  so  trivial,^  as 


^  The  Stoic  definition  of  an  element  is 
at  follows :  loTt  9k  trroixftdw,  4^  ot  wpi&Tov 
yivtrcu  rk  yty6/ifway  ica2  cit  t  ttrxwrow  iufor 
A^oi :  **  an  element  is  that  out  of  which, 
as  theb  first  principle,  things  generated  are 
made,  and  into  which,  as  their  last  remains, 
they  are  resolved.^  IHog*  Laert  viL  176. 
What  Aristotle  says  upon  elements,  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  here  treated,  is  worth  at- 
tending to :  ^prjs  <rroixc<a«  i^  iv  <r6yK€trtu 
4f  0»y$,  Kttl  fts  h  8<aipcfrai  i<rxoiTa'  iKta^a 
9k  |it|«c^  els  <(X\a$  <p€0via  frcpas  r^  fXSci 
atrr&if:  ^ihe  elements  of  articulate  Toioe 
are  those  things  out  of  which  the  Toice  is 
compounded,  and  into  which,  as  its  last 
remains,  it  is  divided :  the  elements  them- 
selves being  no  further  divisible  into  other 
articulate  voices,  differing  in  species  from 
them.^    Metaph.  v.  c.  3. 

^  The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  to 
the  inventor  of  letters,  and  regnhitor  of 
language,  whom  they  Gidled  Theuth.  By 
the  Greeks  he  was  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Hermes,  and  represented  conmionly 
by  a  head  alone  without  other  limbs,  stand- 
ing upon  a  quadrilateral  basis.  The  head 
itMlf  was  that  of  a  beautiful  youth,  having 
on  it  a  petatui,  or  bonnet,  adorned  with 
two  wings. 

There  was  a  peculiar  reference  in  this 
figure  to  the  *Ep|i^s  \^ios,  **  the  Hermes  of 
language  or  discourse.**  He  possessed  no 
other  part  of  the  human  figure  but  the  head. 


because  no  other  vnu  denned  requisite  ta 
rational  communication.  Words,  at  the  fame 
time^  the  medium  of  this  communinitiony 
being  (as  Homer  well  describes  them) 
Ihrta  irr^pohrrOf  **  winged  words,"  were  re- 
presented in  their  velocity  by  the  wings  of 
his  bonnet 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  Heimes,  having^ 
the  front  of  his  basis  (the  usual  place  for 
inscriptions)  adorned  with  some  old  alpha- 
bet, and  having  a  veil  flung  across,  by 
which  that  alphabet  is  partly  covered.  Lei 
a  youth  be  seen  drawinff  off  this  veil ;  aad 
a  nymph,  near  the  youth,  tzanscribing  what 
she  there  discovers. 

Such  a  dengn  would  easily  ia<ficate  its 
meaning.  The  youth  we  m%ht  imagine  to 
be  the  genius  of  man,  (naturae  Deos  hnmanas, 
as  Horace  st^es  him ;)  the  nym]^  to  be 
lurnfiotHnmh  or  ''monory;*'  as  much  as  to 
insinuate  that** man, for  the  pieservatioii  of 
his  deeds  and  inventions,  was  necessarily 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  letters;  and 
that  memory,  being  conscious  of  her  own 
insufficiency,  vras  glad  to  avail  herself  of  so 
valuable  an  acquisition.** 

As  to  Hermes,  his  history,  genealogy, 
mythology,  figure,  &c  vid.  PhUon.  Philek 
vol.  ii.  p.  18.  edit  Seiran.  Died.  Sic  1.  i. 
Horat  od.  X.  L  I.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  987. 
cum  Comment  Joan.  DiaconL  Thucyd.  vi 
27.  et  Schdiast  in  loc  Pighinm  apod 
Oronov.  Thesanr.  voL  iz.  p.  1164.  ■ 

For  the  yalue  and  importanoe  of  princi- 
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about  twenty  plain  elementary  somids,  we  owe  that  variety  of 
articulate  voices,  which  have  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  senti- 
ments of  so  innumerable  a  multitude,  as  all  the  present  and  past 
generations  of  men. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  matter  or 
common  subject  of  language  is  that  species  of  sounds  called 
voices  articulate. 

What  remains  to  be  examined  in  the  following  chapter,  is 
language  under  its  characteristic  and  peculiar  form,  that  is  to 
say,  language  considered,  not  with  respect  to  sound,  but  to 
meaning. 


CHAPTER  III. 


UPON  THE  FORM,  OR  PECULIAR  CHARACTER,  OF  LANGUAGE. 

When  to  any  articulate  voice  there  accedes  by  compact  a 
meaoing  or  signification,  such  voice  by  such  accession  is  then 
called  a  word ;  and  many  words,  possessing  their  significations 
(as  it  were)  under  the  same  compact,^  unite  in  constituting  a 
particular  language. 


plea,  and  the  difficulty  in  attaining  them, 
lee  Aristot  de  Sophist.  Elench.  c  S4. 

The  following  puaage,  taken  from  that 
aUe  mathematician  Tacquet,  will  be  found 
peculiarly  pertinent  to  what  hat  been  said 
m  thischapter  concerning  elementary  sounds, 
p.  324,  325 

Mille  milliones  scriptorum  milleannonim 
millionibus  non  scribent  omnes  24  litte- 
nrum  alphabeti  permutationes,  licet  singuli 
qnotidie  absoWerent  40  paginaa,  quarum 
unaquieque  contineret  dirersos  ordines  lit- 
terarum  24.  Tacquet  Arithmeticse  Theor. 
p.  381.  edit  Antr^rp.  1663. 

'  See  before,  note  cf,  p.  207.  See  also 
p.  27,  note  c;  and  p.  28,  note  b. 

The  following  quotation  from  Ammonius 
is  remaricable :  KaSdirtp  oHw  rh  fiJkp  icard 

Biffu  kqH  icord  avw^miPi  <ra2  rh  fi^v  (^ 
A^y,  ^^ci,  ii  9h  B^pOf  Oiew  o0rc#  koL  rh 
lakv  ^ycty,  ^^ci,  rh  84  3<*  hpofidrotp  If 
fnifi/An-mw  tniiuSytiWy  04eu — kcH  Ioucc  r^i^ 
^r  ^wifyiruci^w  Ziivofwf^  tfiyavwf  oZaaM 
rw  ffwxMcAr  iv  iifuy  twofumy  ypwrriK&y, 
1^  ip^KrucAf,  KorJi  ^^ty  i(x*<*'  ^  Mpetwos 
wapaMK>l<rU»i  roh  ix6yois  (^iois'   rh  9h 

cvyic€ifuyots  xiyou  XP^*^^  ^f^'  ''^^  <'^ 
fuurioF  {o{»c4ri  ^6<r€t  o&rtr,  itXXd  04<r€t) 
iiolprrop  fx^ty  Tphs  rA  &\oya  (ua^  HiSri 
imI  fUpQS  r&v  Omfr&p  abroKiyffrov  iirrix*'- 
^^vx^iy  Ural  r4xviK»s  ip^pyttif  Zwofi^yris, 


Ira  ical  ^i^  ainS  rf  ^mfw  ^  r^xyuf^  adr^v 
9taKplnrrai  Zwafuf  hiXovcri  3c  rwra  ol 
elf  tcdWos  irvm$4fA(Poi  \^yoi'fierAfi4rpcnff 
^  ^cv  fi4rp«ty:  **In  the  same  manner, 
therefore,  as  local  motion  is  from  nature, 
but  dancing  is  something  positive ;  and  as 
timber  exists  in  nature,  but  a  door  is  some- 
thing positive ;  so  is  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing a  vocal  sound  founded  in  nature, 
but  that  of  explaining  ourselves  by  nouns, 
or  verbs,  something  positive.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  as  to  the  simple  power  of  producing 
vocal  sound,  (which  is,  as  it  were,  the  organ 
or  instrument  to  the  soul^s  Bsiculties  of 
knowledge  or  volition,)  as  to  this  vocal 
power,  I  say,  man  seems  to  possess  it  from 
nature,  in  l&e  manner  as  irrational  ani- 
mals :  but  as  to  the  employing  of  nouns,  or 
verbs,  or  sentences  composed  out  of  them, 
in  the  explanation  of  our  sentiments,  (the 
thing  thus  employed  being  founded  not  in 
nature,  but  in  position,)  this  he  seems  to 
possess  by  way  of  peculiar  eminence,  be- 
cause he  alone,  of  idl  mortal  beings,  par- 
takes of  a  soul,  which  can  move  itself  and 
operate  artificially ;  so  that  even  in  the 
subject  of  sound,  his  artificial  power  shews 
itseJf ;  as  the  various  elegant  compositions, 
both  in  metre  and  without  metre,  abun- 
dantiy  prove."  Ammon.  de  Interpr.  p. 
51.  A. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  operating 
artificiijlly,  (iytpy^iy  rtx^uim^)  of  which 

p  2 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  a  word  may  be  defined,  '^  a  voice 
articulate  and  significant  by  compact ;""  and  that  language  may 
be  defined,  ''  a  system  of  such  voices,  so  significant.*^ 

It  is  from  notions  like  these  concerning  language  and  words, 
that  one  may  be  tempted  to  call  language  a  kind  of  picture  of 
the  universe,  where  the  words  are  as  the  figures  or  images  of  all 
particulars. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  this  is  true.  For  if 
pictures  and  images  are  all  of  them  imitations,  it  will  follow, 
that  whoever  has  natural  faculties  to  know  the  original,  will,  by 
help  of  the  same  faculties,  know  also  its  imitations.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  he  who  knows  any  being,  should  know, 
for  that  reason,  its  Greek  or  Latin  name. 

The  truth  is,  that  every  medium  through  which  we  exhibit 
any  thing  to  another^s  contemplation,  is  either  derived  from 
natural  attributes,  and  then  it  is  an  imitation  ;  or  else  from  ac- 
cidents quite  arbitrary,  and  then  it  is  a  symbol.™ 

Now  if  it  be  allowed,  that  in  far  the  greater  part  of  things, 
not  any  of  their  natural  attributes  are  to  be  found  in  articulate 
voices,  and  that  yet  through  such  voices  things  of  every  kind 
are  exhibited,  it  will  follow,  that  words  must  of  necessity  be 
symbols,  because  it  appears  that  they  cannot  be  imitations. 

But  here  occurs  a  question,  which  deserves  attention :  "Why, 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  men  with  men,  have  imitations 
been  neglected,  and  symbols  preferred,  although  symbols  are 
only  known  by  habit  or  institution,  while  imitations  are  re- 


Ammoniot  here  speaks,  and  which  he  con- 
nden  as  a  distiDcdve  mark  peculiar  to  the 
human  soul,  means  something  very  different 
from  the  mere  producing  works  of  elegance 
and  design  ;  else  it  coidd  never  be  a  mark 
of  distinction  between  man  and  many  other 
species  of  animals,  such  as  the  bee,  tlie 
beayer,  the  swallow,  &c  See  before,  p.  8, 4, 
and  62. 

"  Aio^jpci  9^  rb  6/ioU»fia  rod  <rvftfi6\ov^ 
leMaow  rh  /jAv  6/Mimfia  r^r  ^inrw  o^rV 
Tov  wpdyfAOTOS  icard  rh  hnwrinr  iartucori' 

abrh  /JLfTtarKdffot'  rh  jiLp  iv  rp  cM^yi  7c- 
ypoftfjJvov  Tov  I^Kpirov^t  dfioUtfut,  c2  fi^ 
KW  rh  ^nkoucphPj  Koi  rh  (rtfihy,  icci  rh 
i^A^aXfuw  Ix*'  '''^^  "XvKpdrovs^  ottK^r*  ftf 
vdnw  \4yoiTO  flrat  6/ioimfia'  rh  94  yt 
ff'ifjifioKoVf  ffroi  <n)|iciby,  (hfA/^^tpa  yito  6 
^tXiaoAos  eUrrh  irofid(€i)  rh  iXo¥  4^*  97/uy 
fx«>  a^«  "^  ^'^  iji6yfis  i^urrdfityoy  rrjs 
^fterdpas  fwufoias'  oCow^  rov  ir6rt  8ci  ffvii^ 
fUXXtiM  &XA4Aoi5  robs  wo\€/u)uyras^  9^ 
pwnu  ir^fifiokoi^  cTmu  koI  <rd\ittyyos  Mf 
viyo'if,  KoL  ?Mfiwdios  fi^iSj  Ka$dw€p  ifnjciy 

Etc!  8*  i/ptiBri  rvptrbs,  &s  rvpcriyuerjs 
lU\wiyyos  lixos^  ffVM^  ^toiylov  f*dxiis» 


A^yarat  94  rts  {nro64cBtu  koL  96parot 
iufdroffiyy  ica2  fi4\ovs  i^ciyj  urol  oMJk  fi»- 
pla:  *^A  representation,  or  resemblance, 
differs  from  a  symbol,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
semblance aims,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  repre- 
sent th*  yery  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it 
in  our  power  to  shift  or  vary  it.  Thus,  a 
representation  intended  for  Socrates,  in  a 
picture,  if  it  have  not  those  circumstances 
peculiar  to  Socrates,  the  bold,  the  flat-nosed* 
aud  the  eyes  projecting,  cannot  properly  be 
called  a  representation  <^  him.  But  a 
symbol,  or  sign,  (for  the  philosopher  Ari- 
stotle uses  both  names,)  is  wholly  in  our 
own  power,  as  dependmg  singly  for  its 
existence  on  our  imagination.  Thus,  for 
example,  as  to  the  time  when  two  anniea 
should  engage,  the  symbol  or  sign  may  be 
the  sounding  of  t  trumpet,  the  throwing  of 
a  torch,  (according  to  what  Kuripides  says. 

But  tchen  the  faming  torch  toa$  httrUd, 
the  $ign 

Of  purple  fyht,  as  when  the  tntmpet 
Bounds^  Sk,) 
or  else  one  may  suppose  the  elevating  of  a 
spear,  the  darting  of  a  weapon,  and  a  thou- 
sand ways  beside.**  Ammon.  in  Lib.  de 
Interp.  p.  17.  B. 
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cognised  by  a  kind  of  natural  intuition  !^  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  sentiments  of  the  mind,  like  the  features  of 
the  face,  were  immediately  visible  to  every  beholder,  the  art  of 
speech  or  discourse  would  have  been  perfectly  superfluous.  But 
now,  while  our  minds  lie  enveloped  and  hid,  and  the  body  (like 
a  veil)  conceals  every  thing  but  itself,  we  are  necessarily  com- 
pelled, when  we  communicate  our  thoughts,  to  convey  them  to 
each  other  through  a  medium  which  is  corporeal."  And  hence 
it  is  that  all  signs,  marks,  imitations,  and  symbols  must  needs  be 
sensible,  and  addressed  as  such  to  the  senses.''  Now  the  senses, 
we  know,  never  exceed  their  natural  limits ;  the  eye  perceives 
no  sounds;  the  ear  perceives  no  figures  nor  colours.  If,  there- 
fore, we  were  to  converse,  not  by  symbols  but  by  imitations,  as 
fSar  as  things  are  characterized  by  figure  and  colour,  our  imita- 
tion would  be  necessarily  through  figure  and  colour  also.  Again, 
as  far  as  they  are  characterized  by  sounds,  it  would,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  through  the  medium  of  sounds.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  all  the  other  senses,  the  imitation  still  shifting  along  with  the 
objects  imitated.  We  see,  then,  how  complicated  such  imitation 
would  prove. 

If  we  set  language,  therefore,  as  a  symbol,  in  opposition  to 
such  imitation ;  if  we  reflect  on  the  simplicity  of  the  one,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  the  other;  if  we  consider  the  ease  and  speed 
with  which  words  are  formed,  (an  ease  which  knows  no  trouble 
or  fatigue,  and  a  speed  P  which  equals  the  progress  of  our  very 
thoughts,)  if  we  oppose  to  this  the  difficulty  and  length  of  imi- 
tations; if  we  remember  that  some  objects  are  capable  of  no 
imitations  at  all,  but  that  all  objects  universally  may  be  typified 
by  symbols ;  we  may  plainly  perceive  an  answer  to  the  question 
here  proposed,  "  Why,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  men  with 
men,  imitations  have  been  rejected,  and  symbols  preferred.'' 

Hence,  too,  we  may  perceive  a  reason,  why  there  never  was 
a  language,  nor  indeed  can  possibly  be  framed  one,  to  express 
the  properties  and  real  essences  of  things,  as  a  mirror  exhibits 
their  figures  and  their  colours. .  For  if  language  of  itself  imply 
nothing  more  than  certain  species  of  sounds,  with  certain  mo- 
tions concomitant ;  if  to  some  beings  sound  and  motion  are  no 
attributes  at  all ;  if  to  many  others,  where  attributes,  they  are 
no  way  essential,  (such  as  the  murmurs  and  wavings  of  a  tree 

■  Ai  i^flU  a/  iifiJrtpeUf  yvpunX  fi^y  odaut  tnr :  qaocirca  opus  eis  fuit  nominibui,  qm- 

rmr  <r»fidrtw^  ^fi^rayro  8t*  cUn&y  r&v  voif-  bus  res  inter  se  signiScarent.**    Ammon.  in 

uJfrmv  ffnfxalyttP  &XX^Xcuf  r&  wpdyfiara'  Prsedicam.  p.  18.  A. 
^irtiM^  8i  (r^fioffi  aw949€vrat,  ilicriy  wi^        ^  Quicqnid  acindi  poMit  in  diflereniiaf 

^ovt    letpiMjJnrrovvuf  abr&y  rh  wotfihv^  aatU  numeroflaa,  ad  notionam  varietatem 

i9rfi97ieaif  rw  itrofidrwv,  9i*  £y   tnifud-  ezplicandam  (roodo  differentiae  ilke  aensui 

yovctp  ikXiiXais  ri  wp^fiara:  **Animi  perceptibilea  aint)  fieri    potest  vehiculum 

noetri  a  corporis  compage  aecreti  res  viciseim  cogitationnm  de  faomine  in  hominem.     Ba- 

aniBii  eonceptionibiis  significare   posaent :  con.  de  Augm.  Scient  ri.  I. 
cam  antem  corporibos  involuti  aint,  perinde        p  "Eirta  irrtpohna.   See  before,  p.  211. 
ac  nebula,  ipeorum  intelligendi  ria  obtagi- 
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during  a  storm,)  if  this  be  true — it  is  impossiUe  the  nature  of 
such  beings  should  be  expressed,  or  the  least  essential  property 
be  any  way  imitated,  while  between  the  medium  and  themselves 
there  is  nothing  connatural.'* 

It  is  true,  indeed,  when  primitives  were  once  established,  it 
was  easy  to  follow  the  connection  and  subordination  of  nature, 
in  the  just  deduction  of  derivatives  and  compounds.  Thus  the 
sounds  toater  and  Jire^  being  once  annexed  to  those  two  ele- 
ments, it  was  certainly  more  natural  to  call  beings  participating 
of  the  first  watery^  of  the  last  fiery ^  than  to  commute  the  terms, 
and  call  them  by  the  reverse.  But  why,  and  from  what  natural 
connections  the  primitives  themselves  might  not  be  commuted, 
it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  as  well  in 
the  instances  before  us,  as  in  most  others.  We  may  here  also 
see  the  reason  why  all  language  is  founded  in  compact,  and  not 
in  nature ;  for  so  are  all  symbols,  of  which  words  are  a  certain 
species. 

The  question  remains,  if  words  are  symbols,  then  symbols  of 
what  \  If  it  be  answered  "Of  things  ;*"  the  question  returns,  "Of 
what  things  V  If  it  be  answered,  "  Of  the  several  individuals  of 
sense,  the  various  particular  beings  which  exist  around  us:*"  to  this, 
it  is  replied,  may  be  raised  certain  doubts.  In  the  first  place, 
every  word  will  be  in  fact  a  proper  name.  Now  if  all  woras  are 
proper  names,  how  came  lexicographers,  whose  express  business 
IS  to  explain  words,  either  wholly  to  omit  proper  names,  or,  at 
least,  to  explain  them,  not  from  their  own  art,  but  from  history! 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  then,  in  strictness,  no 
word  can  belong  to  more  than  one  individual.  But  if  so,  then, 
as  individuals  are  infinite,  to  make  a  perfect  language,  words 
must  be  infinite  also.  But  if  infinite,  then  incomprehensible, 
and  never  to  be  attained  by  the  wisest  men ;  whose  labours  in 
language  upon  this  hypothesis  would  be  as  idle  as  that  study  of 
infinite  written  symbols,  which  missionaries  (if  they  may  be 
credited)  attribute  to  the  Chinese. 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  or  (which  is  the  same) 
the  symbols  of  individuals  ;  it  will  follow,  as  individuals  are  not 
only  infinite,  but  ever  passing,  that  the  language  of  those  who 
lived  ages  ago  will  be  as  unknown  now  as  the  very  voices  of  the 
speakers.  Nay,  the  language  of  every  province,  of  every  town, 
of  every  cottage,  must  be  everywhere  different  and  everywhere 
changing,  since  such  is  the  nature  of  individuals  which  it  follows. 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  the  symbols  of  indivi- 
duals, it  will  follow  that  in  language  there  can  be  no  general 
proposition,  because  upon  the  hypothesis  all  terms  are  parti- 
cular ;  nor  any  affirmative  proposition,  because  no  one  individual 
in  nature  is  another.  It  remains,  there  can  be  no  propositions 
but  particular  negatives.  But  if  so,  then  is  language  incapable 
<i  See  before,  p.  32. 
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of  commanioating  general  aflEtrmatiye  truths ;  if  so,  then  of  com- 
municating demonstration;*^  if  so,  then  of  communicating  sciences, 
which  are  so  many  systems  of  demonstrations ;  if  so,  then  of 
communicating  arts,  which  are  the  theorems  of  science  applied 

Eracticall^ ;  if  so,  we  shall  be  little  better  for  it  either  in  specu- 
ttion  or  m  practice.*    And  so  much  for  this  hypothesis;  let  us 
BOW  try  another. 

If  words  are  not  the  symbols  of  external  particulars,  it  follows,  1 
of  coarse,  they  must  be  the  symbols  of  our  ideas ;  for  this  is 
evident,  if  they  are  not  symbols  of  things  without,  they  can  ' 
only  be  symbols  of  something  within. 

Here  then  the  question  recurs,  if  symbols  of  ideas,  then  of  what 
ideas !  Of  sensible  ideas.  Be  it  so,  and  what  follows !  Every 
thing,  in  fieiet,  which  has  followed  already  from  the  supposition  of 
their  being  the  symbols  of  external  particulars ;  and  that  from 
this  plain  and  obvious  reason,  because  the  several  ideas  which 
particulars  imprint,  must  needs  be  as  infinite  and  mutable  as 
they  are  themselves. 

If,  then,  words  are  neither  the  symbols  of  external  particulars, 
nor  yet  of  particular  ideas,  they  can  be  symbols  of  nothing  else, 
except  of  general  ideas,  because  nothing  else,  except  these, 
remains.  And  what  do  we  mean  by  general  ideas !  We  mean 
such  as  are  common  to  many  individuals ;  not  only  to  individuals 
which  exist  now,  but  which  existed  in  ages  past,  and  will  exist 
in  ages  future ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  ideas  belonging  to  the 
words  f»ai»,  Uon^  cedar.  Admit  it,  and  what  follows!  It 
follows,  that  if  words  are  the  symbol^  of  such  general  ideas, 
lexicographers  may  find  employ,  though  they  meddle  not  with 
proper  names. 

It  follows,  that  one  word  may  be  not  homonymously,  but 
truly  and  essentially  common  to  many  particulars,  past,  present, 
and  future;  so  that  however  these  particulars  may  be  infinite 
and  ever  fleeting,  yet  language,  notwithstanding,  may  be  definite 
and  steady.  But  if  so,  then  attainable  even  by  ordinary  capa- 
cities, without  danger  of  incurring  the  Chinese  absurdity.* 

Again,  it  follows  that  the  language  of  those  who  lived  ages 
ago,  as  far  as  it  stands  for  the  same  general  ideas,  may  be  as 
intelligible  now  as  it  was  then.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
same  language  being  accommodated  to  distant  regions,  and  even 
to  distant  nations,  amidst  all  the  variety  of  ever  new  and  ever 
changing  objects. 

Again,  it  follows  that  language  may  be  expressive  of  general 
truths ;  and  if  so,  then  of  demonstration,  and  sciences,  and  arts ; 
and  if  so,  become  subservient  to  purposes  of  every  kind." 

'  See  p.  94,  and  note  ^.  finnative.     So  true  are  thoee  venes,  how- 

*  The  whole  of  Euclid  (whose  elements    erer  harharous  as  to  their  style, 


nu^  be  called  the  basis  of  mathematical        SyUogixari  turn  «d  ex  par^eidari^ 
•dence)  is  founded  upon  general  terms  and         Neve  mgaiwity  rede  comchttUre  n  m. 
gcnenl  pcopoutiona,  most  of  which  are  af-        *  See  p.  214.  "  See  before,note  «. 
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Now  if  it  be  true  *'  that  none  of  these  things  coold  be  asserted 
of  language,  were  not  words  the  symbols  of  general  ideas ;  and 
it  be  further  true  that  these  things  may  be  all  undeniably 
asserted  of  language  C  it  will  follow,  (and  that  necessarily,)  that 
words  are  the  symbols  of  general  ideas. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  even  here  may  be  an  objection.  It  may  be 
urged,  if  words  are  the  symbols  of  general  ideas,  language  may 
answer  well  enough  the  purpose  of  philosophers  who  reason 
about  general  and  abstract  subjects ;  but  what  becomes  of  the 
business  of  ordinary  life?  Life,  we  know,  is  merged  in  a  multi- 
tude of  particulars,  where  an  explanation  by  language  is  as 
requisite  as  in  the  highest  theorems.  The  vulgar,  indeed,  want 
it  to  no  other  end.  How  then  can  this  end  in  any  respect  be 
answered,  if  language  be  expressive  of  nothing  further  than 
general  ideas  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  arts  surely  respect  the 
business  of  ordinary  life ;  ^et  so  far  are  general  terms  from  being 
an  obstacle  here,  that  without  them  no  art  can  be  rationally 
explained.  How,  for  instance,  should  the  measuring  artist 
ascertain  to  the  reapers  the  price  of  their  labours,  had  not  he 
first,  thronj^  general  terms,  learned  those  general  theorems  that 
respect  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  mensuration  ? 

But  suppose  this  not  to  satisfy  a  persevering  objector ;  sup- 
pose him  to  insist,  that,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  there  were 
gtill  a  multitude  of  occasions  for  minute  particularizing,  of  which 
it  was  not  possible  for  mere  generals  to  be  susceptible ;  suppose, 
I  say,  such  an  objection,  what  should  we  answer?  That  the 
objection  was  just ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  and 
completion  of  language,  that  it  should  be  expressive  of  par- 
ticulars as  well  as  of  generals.  We  must  however  add,  that  its 
general  terms  are  by  far  its  most  excellent  and  essential  part, 
since  from  these  it  derives  ^'that  comprehensive  universality, 
that  just  proportion  of  precision  and  permanence,  without  which 
it  could  not  possibly  be  either  learned  or  understood,  or  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  reasoning  and  science  ;^^  that  particular  terms 
have  their  utility  and  end,  and  that  therefore  care  too  has  been 
taken  for  a  supply  of  these. 

One  method  of  expressing  particulars  is  that  of  proper  names. 
This  is  the  least  artificial,  because  proper  names  being  in  every 
district  arbitrarily  applied,  may  be  unknown  to  those  who  know 
the  language  perfectly  well,  and  can  hardly  therefore  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  parts  of  it.  The  other,  and  more 
artificial  method,  is  that  of  definitives  or  articles,*  whether  we 
assume  the  pronominal,  or  those  more  strictly  so  called.  And 
here  we  cannot  enough  admire  the  exquisite  art  of  language, 
which,  without  wandering  into  infinitude,  contrives  how  to 
denote  things  infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  which,  by 
'  Se«  before,  p.  187,  8,  and  184,  5. 
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the  small  tribe  of  definitiyes  properly  applied  to  general  terms, 
knows  bow  to  employ  these  last,  though  m  number  finite,  to  the 
accurate  expression  of  infinite  particulars. 

To  explain  what  has  been  said  by  a  single  example.     Let  the  i 
general  term  be  man.     I  have  occasion  to  apply  this  term  to  the  | 
denoting  of  some  particular.     Let  it  be  required  to  express  this 
particular,  as  unknown,  I  say  a  man ;  known,  I  say  the  man ; 
indefinite,  any  man  ;  definite,  a  certain  man  ;  present  and  near, 
iki8  man ;  present  and  distant,  that  man ;  like  t#  some  other, 
such  a   man ;   an  indefinite   multitude,  many  men ;  a  definite 
multitude,  a  thousand  men;    the  ones  of  a  multitude,  taken 
throughout,  every  man ;  the  same  ones,  taken  with  distinction, 
each  man;   taken  in  order,  ^rst  man,  second  man,  &c. ;    the 
whole  multitude  of  particulars  taken  collectively,  all  men ;  the 
negation   of  this   multitude,  no  man.     But   of  this  we   have  J 
spoken  already,  when  we  inquired  concerning  definitives. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  words  are  the  symbols  of  ideas  both 
general  and  particular ;  yet  of  the  general,  primarily,  essentially, 
and  immediately ;  of  the  particular,  only  secondarily,  accident- 
ally, and  mediately. 

Should  it  be  asked,  "Why  has  language  this  double  capacity  T 
May  we  not  ask,  by  way  of  return.  Is  it  not  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
commerce,  or  intercourse  of  our  ideas  i  Should  it  not  therefore 
be  framed  so  as  to  express  the  whole  of  our  perception  ?  Now 
can  we  call  that  perception  entire  and  whole,  which  implies 
either  intellection  without  sensation,  or  sensation  without  intel- 
lection !  If  not,  how  should  language  explain  the  whole  of  our 
perception,  had  it  not  words  to  express  the  objects  proper  to 
each  of  the  two  faculties  ? 

To  conclude :  as  in  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  lan- 
guage with  a  view  to  its  matter,  so  here  we  have  considered  it 
with  a  view  to  its  form.  Its  matter  is  recognised,  when  it  is 
considered  as  a  voice ;  its  form,  as  it  is  significant  of  our  several 
ideas ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  defined,  "A  system  of 
articulate  voices,  the  symbols  of  our  ideas,  but  of  those  princi- 
pally which  are  general  or  universal.^^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONC1SRNINO  GENERAL  OR  UNIVERSAL  IDEAS. 

Much  having  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  about  general  or 
universal  ideas,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  inquire,  by  what 
process  we  come  to  perceive  them,  and  what  kind  of  beings  they 
are ;  ance  the  generality  of  men  think  so  meanly  of  their  ex- 
istence, that  they  are  commonly  considered  as  little  better  than 
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shadows.  These  sentiments  are  not  unusual,  even  )rith  the  phi- 
losopher, now-a-days,  and  that  from  causes  much  the  sune  with 
those  which  influence  the  vulgar. 

The  Yulgar,  merged  in  sense  &om  their  earliest  in&ncj,  and 
never  once  dreaming  any  thing  to  be  worthy  of  pursuit,  but 
what  either  pampers  their  appetite,  or  fills  their  purse,  ima^e 
nothing  to  be  real,  but  what  ma^  be  tasted  or  touched.  The 
philosopher,  as  to  these  matters  being  of  much  the  same  opinion, 
in  philosophj^looks  no  higher  than  to  experimental  amusements, 
deeming  nothing  demonstration,  if  it  be  not  made  ocular.  Thus, 
instead  of  ascending  from  sense  to  intellect,  (the  natural  progress 
of  all  true  learning,)  he  hurries,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  midst 
of  sense,  where  he  wanders  at  random  without  any  end,  and 
is  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  infinite  particulars.  Hence,  then,  the 
reason  why  the  sublimer  parts  of  science,  the  studies  of  mind, 
intellection,  and  intelligent  principles,  are  in  a  manner  neglected ; 
and,  as  if  the  criterion  of  ^1  truth  were  an  alembic  or  an  air- 
pump,  what  cannot  be  proved  by  experiment  is  deemed  no  better 
than  mere  hypothesis. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  amid  the  prevalence 
of  such  notions,  that  there  should  still  remain  two  sciences  in 
fashion,  and  these  having  their  certainty  of  all  the  least  contro- 
verted, which  are  not  in  the  minutest  article  depending  upon 
experiment :  by  these  I  mean  arithmetic  and  geometry.^  but 
to  come  to  our  subject  concerning  general  ideas. 

Man^^s  first  perceptions  are  those  of  the  senses,  inasmuch  as 
they  commence  from  his  earliest  infancy.  These  perceptions,  if 
not  infinite,  are  at  least  indefinite,  and  more  fleeting  and  transirat 
than  the  very  objects  which  ihej  exhibit,  because  they  not  only 

y  The  many  noble  theorems  (m  aaefol  hit  name  for  the  more  hononiaUe  <me  of 
in  life,  and  so  admirable  in  themselres)  artist,  when  to  his  experience  he  adds  sci- 
with  which  these  two  sciences  so  eminently  ence,  and  is  thence  enabled  to  tell  as,  not 
abound,  arise  originally  from  principles  the  only  what  is  to  be  done,  bnt  why  it  is  to 
most  obvious  imaginable ;  principles  so  little  be  done ;  for  art  is  a  composite  of  ejqwdence 
wanting  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of  experi-  and  science,  experience  providing  it  ma- 
ment,  that  they  are  self-evident  to  every  one  terials,  and  science  giving  them  a  form, 
possessed  of  common  sense.  I  would  not  In  the  mean  time,  while  experiment  is 
be  understood  in  what  I  have  here  said,  or  thus  necessary  to  all  practical  wisdom ;  with 
may  have  said  elsewhere,  to  undervalue  ex-  respect  to  pure  and  speculative  science  (as 
periment,  whose  importance  and  utility  I  we  have  hinted  already)  it  has  not  the  least 
neely  adcnowledge  in  the  many  curious  to  do.  For  who  ever  heard  of  logic,  or 
nostrums  and  choice  receipts  with  which  geometry,  or  arithmetic  being  proved  ex- 
it has  enriched  the  necessary  arts  of  life.  perimentaUy  ?  It  is,  indeed,  by  Uie  applica- 
Nay,  I  go  further :  I  hold  all  justifiable  pno-  tion  of  these  that  experiments  are  rendered 
tice  in  every  kind  of  subject  to  be  founded  useful ;  that  they  are  assumed  into  philoso- 
in  experience,  which  is  no  more  than  the  phy,  and  in  some  deoree  made  a  part  of  it, 
result  of  many  repeated  experiments.  But  bemg  otherwise  nothing  better  than  puerile 
I  must  add,  withal,  that  the  man  who  acts  amusements.  But  that  these  sciences  them- 
from  experience  alone,  though  he  act  ever  selves  should  depend  upon  the  subjects  on 
so  well,  is  but  an  empiric  or  quack,  and  which  they  work,  is,  as  if  the  marble  mm 
that  not  only  in  medicine,  but  in  every  to  foshion  the  chkel,  and  not  the  chisel  the 
other  subject.  It  is  then  only  that  we  marble, 
recognise  art,  and  that  the  empiric  quits 
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depend  upon  the  existence  of  those  objects,  but  because  thej 
cannot  subsist  without  their  inunediate  presence.  Hence,  there* 
fore,  it  is,  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  of  either  past  or  fixture, 
and  consequently,  had  the  soul  no  other  faculties  than  the  senses, 
it  never  could  acquire  the  least  idea  of  time.' 

But,  happily  for  us,  we  are  not  deserted  here.  We  have,  in 
the  first  place,  a  &culty  called  imagination  or  fancy,  which 
however  as  to  its  energies  it  may  be  subsequent  to  sense,  yet  is 
truly  prior  to  it,  both  in  dignity  and  use :  this  it  is  which  retains 
the  fleeting  forms  of  things,  when  things  themselves  are  gone, 
and  all  sensation  at  an  end. 

That  this  faculty,  however  connected  with  sense,  is  still  per- 
fectly different,  may  be  seen  from  hence :  we  have  an  imagma* 
tion  of  things  that  are  gone  and  extinct,  but  no  such  things  can 
be  made  objects  of  sensation ;  we  have  an  easy  command  over 
the  objects  of  our  imagination,  and  can  call  them  forth  in  almost 
what  manner  we  please,  but  our  sensations  are  necessary,  when 
their  objects  are  present,  nor  can  we  control  them  but  by  re- 
moving either  the  objects  or  ourselves.* 

As  the  wax  would  not  be  adequate  to  its  business  of  signature, 
had  it  not  a  power  to  retain,  as  well  as  to  receive ;  the  same 
holds  of  the  soul,  with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense 
is  its  receptive  power,  imagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense 
without  imagination,  it  would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water; 
where  though  all  impressions  may  be  instantly  made,  yet  as 
soon  as  made  they  are  as  instantly  lost. 

Thus,  then,  from  a  view  of  the  two  powers  taken  together, 
we  may  call  sense  (if  we  please)  a  kind  of  transient  imagina- 
tion ;  and  imagination,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  permanent 


*  See  before,  p.  147.     See  also  p.  149,  haUtatioii,  thence  of  woodi,  thenoe  of  tim- 
note«.    ^  ber,  thenoe  of  ahipt,  learfights,  admirals, 

*  Besides  the  distinguishing  of  sensation  &c. 

from  imagination,  there  are  two  other  fiicol-  If  the  distinction  between  memory  and 

ties  of  the  sonl,  which,  from  their  nearer  fimcy  be  not  sufficiently  understood,  it  may 

allianoe,  ought  carefully  to  be  distinguished  be  Olustrated  by  being  compared  to  the 

from  it,  and  these  are  fu^ftri  and  irtf^tnyo'ii,  view  of  a  portrait.    When  we  contempkte 

''memory*^  and  ** recollection.^  a  portrait  without  thinking  of  whom  it  is 

When  we  yiew  some  relict  of  sensation  the  portrait,  such  contemidation  is  analogous 

reposed  within  us,  without  thinking  of  its  to  mncy  ;  when  we  view  it  with  reference 

rise,  or  referring  it  to  any  sensible  object,  to  the  ori^[inal,  whom  it  represents,  such 

this  is  fency  or  imagination.  contemplation  is  analogous  to  memory. 

When  we  view  some  such  relict,  and  refer  We  may  go  further :  imagination  or  &ncy 

it,  withal,  to  that  sensible  object  which  in  may  exhibit  (after  a  manner)  even  things 

tine  past  was  its  cause  and  original,  this  is  that  are  to  come.    It  is  here  that  hope  and 

aamory.  fear  paint  all  their  pleasant  and  all  their  pain- 

I^stly,  the  road  which  leads  to  memory  ful  pictures  of  futurity  ;  but  memory  is  con- 

thnugh  a  series  of  ideas,  however  connected,  fined  in  the  strictest  manner  to  the  past 

whether  ratbnally  or  casually,  this  is  re-  What  we  have  said  may  suffice  for  our 

collection.    I  hare  added  casually,  as  well  present  purpose.  He  that  would  learn  more 

as  rationally,  because  a  casual  connection  may  consult  Aristot  de  Anima,  1.  iii.  e.  8, 4. 

is  often  sufficient    Thus,  from  seeing  a  and  his  treatise  De  Mem.  et  Reminisc 

gamient  I  think  of  its  owner,  thence  of  his  ^  Tl  roUn/p  4^\y  ^  ^tun-aria  99^  &r 
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Now  as  our  feet  in  vain  venture  to  walk  upon  the  river,  till 
the  frost  bind  the  current,  and  harden  the  yielding  snr&ce ;  so 
does  the  soul  in  vain  seek  to  exert  its  higher  powers,  the  powers, 
I  mean,  of  reason  and  intellect,  till  imagination  first  fix  the 
fluency  of  sense,  and  thus  provide  a  proper  basis  for  the  support 
of  its  higher  energies. 

After  this  manner,  in  the  admirable  economy  of  the  whole, 
are  natures  subordinate  made  subservient  to  the  higher.  Were 
there  no  things  external,  the  senses  couid  not  operate;  were 
there  no  sensations,  the  imagination  could  not  operate;  and 
were  there  no  imagination,  there  could  be  neither  reasoning  nor 
intellection,  such  at  least  as  they  are  found  in  man,  where  they 
have  their  intensions  and  remissions  in  alternate  succession,  and 
are  at  first  nothing  better  than  a  mere  capacity  or  power. 
Whether  every  intellect  begins  thus,  may  be  perhaps  a  ques- 
tion ;  especially  if  there  be  any  one  of  a  nature  more  divine,  to 
which  '' intension  and  remission  and  mere  capacity  are  un- 
known.""*   But  not  to  digress. 


yiwpUratfJUfy  5ei  potuf  4p  ^iu¥  iarh  rSnf 

(lege  r^or)  tu^  «ca2  wa(otYfJi^fia  ir  r^ 
"rpUrp  ahrihrnipt^  iyKardktiftfid  re  rrjs 
6wh  rov  attrBrirav  yarofi4rris  Ktr^trtms^  t 
Ktd  fii^K^Ti  rov  cdtrBrirov  irap6vroSy  inrofi4vti 
r\  irci2  v^irrcu^  htf  &<rw(p  ^IkAv  ris  ahrov^ 

ylytreu'  rh  roiovroy  fyicarcUcatfui,  ical  rhp 
roiovToy  &<nrtp  r^ov^  ^canaalatf  KoXowrtp. 
*^Now,  what  fancy  or  imagination  is,  we 
may  explain  aa  fbUowt:  we  may  conceire 
to  be  formed  within  ns,  from  the  operationa 
of  oar  senses  about  sensible  subjects,  some 
impression  (as  it  wer^)  or  picture  in  our 
original  sensorium,  being  a  relict  of  that 
motion  caused  within  us  by  the  external 
object ;  a  relict,  which,  when  the  external 
object  is  no  longer  present,  remains,  and  is 
still  presenred,  being  as  it  were  its  image, 
and  which,  by  being  thus  preserred,  be- 
comes the  cause  of  our  having  memory. 
Now  such  a  sort  of  relict  and  (as  it  were) 
impression,  they  call  fiincy  or  imagination.*^ 
Alex.  Aphrod.  de  Anima,  p.  135.  B.  edit 
Aid. 

«  See  p.  164,  note  x.  The  life,  energy,  or 
manner  of  man's  existence,  is  not  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Deity.  The  life  of 
man  has  its  essence  in  motion.  This  is  not 
only  true  with  respect  to  that  lower  and  sub- 
ordinate life,  which  he  shares  in  common 
with  vegetables,  and  which  can  no  longer 
subsist  than  while  the  fluids  circulate,  but 
it  is  likewise  true  in  that  life  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  him  as  man.  Objects  from  with- 
out first  move  our  fiiculties,  and  thence  we 
move  of  ourselves  either  to  practice  or  con- 
templation.   But  the  life  or  existence  of 


God  (as  fiir  as  we  can  conjectore  upon  so 
transcendent  a  subject)  is  not  only  complete 
throughout  eternity,  but  complete  in  every 
instant,  and  is  for  that  reason  immutable 
and  superior  to  all  motion. 

It  is  to  this  distinction  that  Aristotle 
alludes,  when  he  tells  us,  Ov  yiip  imj6ww 
KUf^9(&s  icruf  ivtpytta,  iiXXk  mil  inn^ 
triar  koL  ^8ov^  fuaWoy  iv  ^Ipt/d^  iffrhff 
^  iy  Kotfyrti'  firrafioXii  9^  -vHant^v  yXvtch^ 
Korit  rhv  wottir^p^  8i^  voyjipioM  rird'  iamp 
yiip  ip0pctiros  cv/icnt/BoAof  6  •Kwniphs^  Kttt 

iwK%  oW  hrteuclis :  **  For  Ihere  is  not  only 
an  energy  of  motion,  but  of  immobility  ; 
and  pleasure  or  felicity  exists  rather  in  rest 
than  in  motion  ;  change  of  all  things  being 
sweet  f according  to  the  poet)  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  pravity  in  those  who  believe  so. 
For  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bad  man  is 
one  fickle  and  changeable,  so  is  that  nature 
bad  that  requireth  variety,  inasmuch  as  such 
nature  is  neither  simple  nor  even.**  Eth. 
Nicom.  vii.  14.  and  Ethic.  Eudem.  vi.  sub. 
fin. 

It  is  to  this  unalterable  nature  of  the 
Deity  that  Boethius  refers,  when  he  says,  in 
those  elegant  verses, 

lefnpttt  <w  JRffO 

Ire  jube9  tiabUimjue  memena  dm  eimda 


From  this  single  principle  of  immobility 
may  be  derived  some  of  the  noblest  of  the 
divine  attributes ;  such  as  that  of  impas- 
sive, incorruptible,  incorporeal,  Ac  Vide 
Aristot  Physic  viii  Metaphys.  xiv.  c.  6, 7. 
9, 10.  edit.  Du  Val  See  also  p.  1 1,  note^; 
alsop.66,note6,  where  the  verses  of  Boethius 
are  quoted  at  length. 
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It  is  then  on  these  permanent  phantasms  that  the  human 
mind  first  works,  and  by  an  energy  as  spontaneous  and  familiar 
to  its  nature,  as  the  seeing  of  colour  is  familiar  to  the  eye,  it 
discerns  at  once  what  in  many  is  one ;  what  in  things  dissimilar 
and  different  is  similar  and  the  same/     By  this  it  comes  to 


It  mmt  be  remembered,  howeyer,  that 
though  we  are  not  gods,  yet  as  rational 
beings  we  have  within  tu  something  divine, 
and  that  the  more  we  can  become  superior 
to  our  mutable,  variable,  and  irrational  part, 
and  place  our  wel&re  in  that  good  which 
is  immutable,  permanent,  and  rational,  the 
higher  we  shall  advance  in  real  happiness 
and  wisdom.  This  is  (as  an  ancient  writer 
says)  dfioivats  r^  6cw  icar^  t^  Bvwarhtfy 
^the  becoming  like  to  Qod,  as  &r  as  in  our 
power.^  ToTs  t*^r  yiip  Otots  iroi  6  filos 
fuucdptor  Tois  V  hfBpAwou^  i^*  Urov 
SiwiMfid  Ti  rris  roia^rris  iytpytias  irdpxft  * 
**  For  to  the  gods  (as  says  another  ancient) 
the  whole  of  life  is  one  continued  happi- 
ness ;  but  to  men,  it  is  so  &r  happy,  as  it 
rises  to  the  resemblance  of  so  divine  an 
eneigy.*"  See  Plat,  in  Theaetet  Arist. 
£tb.  z.  8. 

<*  This  connective  act  of  the  soul,  by 
which  it  views  one  in  many,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  principal  acts  of  its  most  excellent 
part  It  is  this  removes  that  impenetrable 
mist,  which  renders  objects  of  intelligence 
invisible  to  lower  fiuridties.  Were  it  not 
lor  this,  even  the  sensible  world  (with  the 
help  of  all  our  sensations)  would  appear  as 
unconnected  as  the  words  of  an  index.  It 
it  eertainly  not  the  figure  alone,  nor  the 
touch  alone,  nor  the  odour  alone,  that 
makes  the  rose,  but  it  is  made  up  of  all 
these,  and  other  attributes  united  ;  not  an 
unknown  constitution  of  insensible  parts, 
but  a  known  constitution  of  sensible  parts, 
nnless  we  choose  to  extirpate  the  possibility 
of  natural  knowledge. 

What  then  perceives  this  constitution  or 
union  ?  Can  it  be  any  of  the  senses  ?  No 
one  of  these,  we  know,  can  pass  the  limits 
of  its  own  province.  Were  the  smell  to 
perceive  the  union  of  the  odour  and  the 
figure,  it  would  not  only  be  smell,  but  it 
would  be  sight  also.  It  is  the  some  in  other 
instances.  We  must  necessarily  therefore 
recur  to  some  higher  collective  power,  to 

E've  us  a  prospect  of  nature,  even  in  these 
*r  subordinate  wholes,  much  more  in  that 
eomprehensive  whole,  whose  sympathy  is 
universal,  and  of  which  these  smaller  wholes 
are  all  no  more  than  parts. 

But  nowhere  is  this  collecting,  and  (if  I 
nay  be  allowed  the  expression)  this  unifying 
power  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  sub- 
jects of  pure  truth.  By  virtue  of  this 
power,  the  mind  views  one  general  idea  in 


many  individuals ;  one  proposition  in  many 
general  ideas  ;  one  syllogism  in  many  pro- 
positions ;  till  at  length,  by  properly  re- 
peating and  connecting  syllogism  with 
syllogism,  it  ascend  into  those  bright  and 
steady  regions  of  science, 

Quae  neque  conaUiufU  venii,  neque  nuinla 
nimbis 

AcUperyunty  &c  Lucr. 

Even  negative  truths  and  negative  con- 
clusions cannot  subsist,  but  by  bringing 
terms  and  propositions  together,  so  necessary 
is  this  uniting  power  to  every  species  of 
knowledge.     See  pages  117  and  189. 

He  that  would  better  comprehend  the 
distinction  between  sensitive  perception, 
and  intellective,  may  observe  that  when  a 
truth  is  spoken,  it  is  heard  by  our  ears,  and 
understood  by  our  minds.  That  these  two 
acts  are  different,  is  plain,  from  the  example 
of  such,  as  hear  the  sounds,  without  know- 
ing the  language.  But  to  shew  their  dif- 
ference still  stronger,  let  us  suppose  them 
to  concur  in  the  same  man,  who  shall  botb 
hear  and  understand  the  truth  proposed. 
Let  the  truth  be,  for  example,  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
That  this  is  one  truth,  and  not  two  or  many 
truths,  I  believe  none  will  deny.  Let  me 
ask,  then,  in  what  manner  does  this  truth 
become  perceptible  (if  at  all)  to  sensation  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious ;  it  is  by  successive 
portions  of  little  and  little  at  a  time.  When 
the  first  word  is  present,  all  the  subsequent 
are  absent ;  when  the  last  word  is  present^ 
all  the  previous  are  absent ;  when  any  of 
the  middle  words  are  present,  then  are 
there  some  absent,  as  well  of  one  sort  as 
the  other.  No  more  exists  at  once  than  a 
sin^e  svllable,  and  the  remainder  as  much 
is  not,  (to  sensation  at  least,)  as  though  it 
never  had  been,  or  never  was  to  be.  And 
so  much  for  the  perception  of  sense,  tiian 
which  we  see  nothing  can  be  more  dissipated, 
fleeting,  and  detached.  And  is  that  of  the 
mind  similar?  Admit  it, and  what  follows? 
It  follows,  that  one  mind  would  no  more 
recognise  one  truth,  by  recognising  its  terms 
successively  and  apart,  thui  many  distant 
minds  would  recognise  it,  were  it  distri- 
buted among  them,  a  different  part  to  each. 
The  case  is,  every  truth  is  one,  though  its 
terms  are  many.  It  is  in  no  respect  true 
by  parts  at  a  time,  but  it  is  true  of  necessity 
at  once  and  in  an  instant.  What  powers 
therefore  recognise  this  oneness,  or  unity  ? 
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behold  a  kind  of  superior  olgects ;  a  new  race  of  perceptions, 
more  comprehensive  than  those  of  sense ;  a  race  of  perceptions, 
each  one  of  which  may  be  found  entire  and  whole  in  the  separate 
individuals  of  an  infinite  and  fleeting  multitude,  without  de^ 
parting  from  the  unity  and  permanence  of  its  own  nature. 


Where  eren  does  it  reside,  or  what  makes 
it?  Shall  we  answer,  with  the  Stagirite, 
rh  9h  Ir  iroMur  rovro  6  yovs  ticaarov.  If 
this  he  allowed,  it  should  seem,  where 
sensation  and  intellection  appear  to  concur, 
that  sensation  was  of  many,  intellection 
was  of  one ;  that  sensation  was  temporary, 
dirisible,  and  successive;  intellection,  in- 
stantaneous, indivisible,  and  at  once. 

If  we  consider  the  radii  of  a  circle,  we 
shall  find  at  the  circumference  that  they  are 
many;  at  the  centre  that  they  are  one. 
Let  us  then  suppose  sense  and  mmd  to  view 
the  same  radii,  only  let  sense  view  them  at 
the  circumference,  mind  at  the  centre ;  and 
hence  we  may  conceive,  how  these  powers 
di£fer,  even  where  they  jointly  appear  to 
operate  in  perc«>tion  of  the  same  object 

There  is  another  act  of  the  mind,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  here  mentioned ;  an  act,  by 
which  it  perceives  not  one  in  many,  but 
many  in  one.  This  is  that  mental  separa- 
tion, of  which  we  have  ffiven  some  account 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book ;  that 
resolution  or  analysis  which  enables  us  to 
investigate  the  causes,  and  principles,  and 
elements  of  things.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  abstract  any  parti- 
cular attribute,  and  make  it  by  itse&  the 
subject  of  philosophical  contemplation.  Were 
it  not  for  this,  it  would  be  difficult  for  par- 
ticular sciences  to  exist ;  because  othervirise 
they  would  be  as  much  blended,  as  the 
several  attributes  of  sensible  substances. 
How,  for  example,  could  there  be  such  a 
science  as  optics,  were  we  necessitated  to 
contemplate  colour  concreted  with  figure, 
two  attributes  which  the  eye  can  never 
view,  but  associated?  I  mention  not  a 
multitude  of  other  sensible  qualities,  some 
of  which  still  present  themselves,  whenever 
we  look  on  any  coloured  body. 

Those  two  noble  sciences,  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  would  have  no  bans  to  stand  on, 
were  it  not  for  this  separative  power.  They 
are  both  conversant  about  quantity ;  geo- 
metry about  continuous  quantity,  arithmetic 
about  discnte.  Extension  is  essential  to 
continuous  quantity ;  monads,  or  units,  to 
discrete.  By  separating  firom  the  infinite 
individuals,  with  which  we  are  surrounded, 
those  infinite  accidents,  by  which  they  are 
all  diversified,  we  leave  nothing  but  those 
simple  and  perfiscily  similar  units,  which 
being  combined  make  number,  and  are  the 
subject  of  arithmetic  Again,  by  separating 


from  body  every  possible  subordinate  acci- 
dent, and  leaving  it  nothing  but  its  triple 
extension  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
(of  which  were  it  to  be  deprived,  it  would 
be  body  no  longer,)  we  arrive  at  that  purs 
and  unmixed  magnitnde,  the  contemplation 
of  whose  properties  makes  the  science  of 
geometry. 

By  the  same  analytical  or  sejparate  power, 
we  investigate  definitions  of  all  kinds,  each 
one  of  winch  is  a  developed  word,  as  the 
same  word  is  an  inveloped  definition. 

To  conclude:  in  composition  and  division 
consists  the  whole  of  science ;  composition 
making  affirmative  truth,  and  shewing  us 
things  under  their  similarities  and  identi- 
ties ;  division  making  negative  truth,  and 
presenting  them  to  us  under  their  dissimi- 
larities and  diversities. 


And  here,  bv  the  way,  there  occurs  a 
question.     If  all  wisdom  be  science,  and  it 


Here,  by 
I.  If  all  ^ 
be  the  business  of  science  as  well  to  com- 
pound as  to  separate,  may  we  not  say  that 
those  phflosophen  took  half  of  wisdom  for 
the  whole,  who  distinguished  it  from  wit, 
as  if  vrisdom  only  separated,  and  wit  only 
brought  together  ?  Yet  so  held  the  philo- 
sopher of  Malmsbury,  and  the  author  of  the 
Enay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

Philoponus,  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
and  Pythagoras,  seems  to  have  &r  excelled 
these  modems  in  his  account  of  wisdom  or 
philosophy,  and  its  attributes,  or  essential 
characters.  "iZiov  yitp  ^tKo<ro^las  rh  tv 
rots  iroXAoif  tx"^^*^^  9uupopity  9ti^ai  ri/w 
ncoirvWoK,  ical  rh  iv  rots  mWots  ^own 
Koumvimf  hfifyu  r(ri  Zuup4pcvaur  oh  yJip 
Bwrxfp^s  rh  itT^ai  ^rrris  (lege  ^mfs) 
ical  irtpurrtpas  Koumvituf  (irorrl  yip  irpoS- 
iptok),  hXK  oi»  (lege  Hhrov)  rh  9id^opor 
ro^rvw  ^lirup'  om  §cwhs  wal  fwvov  9ia0o- 
pitVy  AAA&  rt  Koa^v  Mxowrt¥:  **It  is  the 
proper  business  of  philosophy  to  shew  in 
many  things,  which  have  difierenoe,  what 
is  their  common  character;  and  in  many 
things,  which  have  a  common  character, 
through  what  it  is  they  differ.  It  is  indeed 
no  difficult  matter  to  shew  the  common 
character  of  a  wood-pigeon  and  a  dove,  (for 
this  is  evident  to  every  one,)  but  rather  to 
tell  where  lies  the  difference;  nor  to  tdl 
the  difference  between  a  dog  and  a  horse, 
but  rather  to  shew  what  £ey  possess  in 
common.**  Philop.  Com.  MS.  in  Nioomadu 
Aridim. 
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And  thus  we  see  the  process  by  which  we  arriye  at  general 
ideas ;  for  the  perceptions  here  mentioned  are,  in  t&ct,  no  other. 
In  these,  too,  we  perceive  the  objects  of  science  and  real  know- 
ledge, which  can  by  no  means  be,  but  of  that  which  is  general, 
and  definite,  and  nxed.**     Here,  too,  even  individuals,  however 


«  The  Tery  etymologies  of  the  wordB 
hcurrfitun^  tdetstia^  and  ^understanding,** 
may  serve  in  some  degree  to  shew  the  nar 
tore  of  these  fiiculties,  as  well  as  of  those 
beings,  their  trae  and  proper  objects.  *Eir»- 
(n^i|  uirtf/iaoTai,  Hih  to  M  ordco'  koL 
tp9¥  r&v  irpaeyfJuArw  tytiy  ^fuisy  rris  Ao- 
fwrlas  jmi  fkerufiok^s  r&w  M  fi4pws 
An^Tovtftt*  ii  yitp  hrufrfn/:!^  mpl  rk  koBoKov 
mH   ifier^arrtrra   Korayiiterai :   *^  Science 

iiwurriiiiti)  has  its  name  from  bringing  us 
hH  iniiirw)  to  some  stop  and  boundary  of 
things,  taking  us  away  from  the  unbounded 
natuie  and  mutability  of  particulars ;  for  it 
is  coDTersant  about  subjects  that  are  general 
and  invariable.**  Niceph.  Blem.  Epit.  Logic. 
p.  21. 

This  etymology,  given  by  Blemmides, 
and  long  before  him  adopted  by  the  Peri- 
patetics, came  originally  from  Plato,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  account  of  it  from 
his  Cratylua.  In  this  dialogue,  Socrates, 
having  first  (according  to  the  Heraditean 
philoeophy,  which  Cratylus  favoured)  ety- 
mologised a  multitude  of  words  with  a  view 
to  that  flow  and  unceasing  mutation,  sup- 
posed by  Heraditus  to  run  through  all 
things,  at  length  changes  his  syst^u,  and 
begins  to  etymologize  from  another,  which 
BiqypoBed  something  in  nature  to  be  perma- 
nent and  fixed.  On  this  principle  he  thus 
|m>oeeds :  Sjcovwfiev  9i),  i^  ain&v  iafaXafi6v- 
rcf  wp&roy  fi^if  rovro  rh  tvofta  rV  ^^ 
erfi/aiP^  its  hiipi^6Xov  iari,  ical  fiaXXop 
thuct  <niiuuv6¥  Ti  8ri  torriaa^  4ifiMV  hr\  ro7s 
wp^fuuri  n^y  t^ntx^y,  ^  5rt  irvfartpu^ptrai : 
'*Let  us  consider,  then,  (says  he,)  some  of 
the  very  words  already  examined ;  and,  in 
the  first  place,  the  word  science ;  how  dis- 
DataUe  is  this,  (as  to  its  former  etymology,) 
how  much  more  naturally  does  it  appear  to 
signify,  that  it  stops  the  soul  at  things,  than 
tint  it  is  carried  about  with  them.**  Plat 
OatyL  p.  437.  edit  Serr. 

The  disputable  etymol(>gy,  to  which  he 
here  aUndes,  was  a  strange  one  of  his  own 
making  in  the  former  pert  of  the  dialogue, 
adapted  to  the  flowing  system  of  Heraclitus 
tiiere  mentioned.  According  to  this  notion, 
he  had  derived  iwurHifiri  from  ^c<r0ai  and 
fAp*i9y  as  if  it  kept  along  with  things  by 
perpetually  following  them  in  their  motions. 
See  Pkto  as  before,  p.  412. 

As  to  9oitntia,  we  are  indebted  to  Scaliger 
finr  the  following  ingemous  etymol(>gy: 
Katiocinatioi,  motns  quidam  est:  scientia. 


quies:  unde  et  nomen,  tum  apud  Orsecos, 
tum  etiam  nostrum.  Tlapk  rh  M  VrrnoBcu^ 
irtirrfifin.  Sistitur  enim  mentis  agitatio, 
et  fit  species  in  animo.  Sic  Latinum  9ci- 
mUiOj  0ri  ylw^rat  (rx^ffts  rov  6rros,  Nam 
Latini,  quod  nomen  entis  simplex  ab  usu 
abjecerunt  atque  repudiarunt,  omnibus  ao- 
tivis  participiis  idem  adjunxerunt  Au- 
diens,  iuco£wp  Aw,  Sdens,  (rxdr  Ap* 
Seal  in  Theophr.  de  Cansis  Plant  lib.  i. 
p.  17. 

The  English  word  '^understanding,**  means 
not  so  properly  knowledge,  as  that  fiiculty 
of  the  soul  where  knowledge  resides.  Why 
may  we  not,  then,  imagine,  that  the  finmers 
of  this  word  intended  to  represent  it  as  a 
kind  of  firm  basis,  on  which  the  &ir  struc- 
ture of  sciences  was  to  rest,  and  which  was 
supposed  to  stand  under  them,  as  their  im- 
moveable support? 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  these  etymolo- 
gies, whether  they  are  true  or  fidse,  ^ey  at 
feast  prove  their  authors  to  have  considered 
science  and  understanding,  not  as  fleeting 
powers  of  perception,  like  sense,  but  rather 
as  steady,  permanent,  and  durable  compre- 
hensions But  if  so,  we  must  somewhere 
or  other  find  for  them  certain  steady,  per- 
manent, and  durable  objects ;  since,  if  per- 
ception of  any  kind  be  different  from  the 
thing  perceived,  (whether  it  perceive  straight 
as  crooked,  or  crooked  as  straight ;  the 
moving  as  fixed,  or  the  fixed  as  moving,) 
such  perception  must  of  necessity  be  er- 
roneous and  &lse.  The  following  passage 
firom  a  Greek  Platonic,  (whom  we  shall 
quote  again  hereafter,)  seems  on  the  present 
occasion  not  without  its  weight:  El  iorX 
yvwrts  iucpifitirr^pa  rris  alad^ffttis,  ^ 
i»  Koi  ytwtrrik  bxifi^irr^pa  rwy  al<rOrrr»y: 
**1{  there  be  a  knowledge  more  accurate 
than  sensation,  there  must  be  certain  objects 
of  such  knowledge  more  true  than  objects 
of  sense. 

The  following,  then,  are  questions  worth 
considering:  what  these  objects  are  ?  where 
they  reside  ?  and  how  they  are  to  be  dis- 
covered ?  Not  by  experimental  philosophy, 
it  is  plain  ;  for  that  meddles  with  nothing 
but  what  is  tangible,  corporeal,  and  mutable : 
nor  even  by  the  more  refined  and  rational 
speculation  of  mathematics ;  for  this,  at  its 
very  conmiencement,  takes  such  objects  for 
granted.  We  can  only  add,  that  if  they 
reside  in  our  own  minds,  (and  who,  that 
has  never  looked  there,  can  affirm  they  do 
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of  themselves  unknowable,  become  objects  of  knowledge,  as  far 
as  their  nature  will  permit:  for  then,  only,  may  any  particular 
be  said  to  be  known,  when  by  asserting  it  to  be  a  man^  or  an 
animal^  or  the  like,  we  refer  it  to  some  such  comprehensiye  or 
general  idea. 

Now  it  is  of  these  comprehensive  and  permanent  ideas,  the 
genuine  perceptions  of  pure  mind,  that  words  of  all  languages, 
however  different,  are  the  symbols.  And  hence  it  is,  that  as 
the  perceptions  include,  so  do  these  their  symbols  express,  not 
this  or  that  set  of  particulars  only,  but  all  indifferently,  as  they 
happen  to  occur.  Were,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury 
to  be  transferred  to  York,  though  new  particular  objects  would 
appear  on  every  side,  they  would  still  no  more  want  a  new  lan- 
guage to  explain  themselves,  than  they  would  want  new  minds 
to  comprehend  what  they  beheld.  All,  indeed,  that  they  would 
want,  would  be  the  local  proper  names ;  which  names,  as  we 
have  said  already,^  are  hardly  a  part  of  language,  but  must 
equally  be  learnt,  both  by  learned  and  unlearned,  as  often  as 
they  change  the  place  of  their  abode. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principles  we  may  perceive  the  reason  why 
the  dead  languages  (as  we  call  them)  are  now  intelligible ;  and 
why  the  language  of  modem  England  is  able  to  describe  ancient 
Home ;  and  that  of  ancient  Rome  to  describe  modem  England.* 
But  of  these  matters  we  have  spoken  before. 

II.  And  now,  having  viewed  the  process  by  which  we  acquire 
general  ideas,  let  us  begin  anew  from  other  principles,  and  try 
to  discover  (if  we  can  prove  so  fortunate)  whence  it  is  that  these 
ideas  originally  come.  If  we  can  succeed  here,  we  may  discern, 
perhaps,  what  kind  of  beings  they  are,  for  this  at  present  appears 
somewhat  obscure. 

Let  us  suppose  any  man  to  look  for  the  first  time  upon  some 
work  of  art,  as,  for  example,  upon  a  clock,  and  having  sufficiently 
viewed  it,  at  length  to  depart.  Would  he  not  retain,  when  ab- 
sent, an  idea  of  what  he  had  seen!  And  what  is  it  to  retain 
such  idea  ?  It  is  to  have  a  form  internal  correspondent  to  the  ex- 
ternal ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  internal  form  is  devoid 
of  the  matter ;  the  external  is  united  with  it,  being  seen  in  the 
metal,  the  wood,  and  the  like. 

Now  if  we  suppose  this  spectator  to  view  many  such  ma- 
chines, and  not  simply  to  view,  but  to  consider  every  part  of 

not  P)  then  will  the  advice  of  the  satirist  be  culiar  species  of  substance  occur  in  dtilerent 

no  ways  improper,  regions ;  and  much  more,  as  fiu  as  the  po«- 

....  Nee  U  quariveris  extra,        Pers.  tive  inititutions  of  religious  and  cinl  polities 

^  Sup.  p.  216.  are  everywhere  different ;  so  £u  each  lan- 

*  As  £u:  as  human  nature,  and  the  pri-  guage  has  its  peculiar  diversity.    To  the 

mary  genera  both  of  substance  and  acd-  causes  of  diversity  here  mentioned,  may  be 

dent  are  the  same  in  all  places,  and  have  added   the    distinguishing   chazacter   and 

been  so  through  all  ages,  so  £Ar  all  languages  genius  of  every  nation,  concerning  which 

share  one  common  identity.    Aa  £u  as  pe-  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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them,  80  as  to  comprehend  how  these  parts  all  operate  to  one 
end,  he  might  be  then  said  to  possess  a  Kind  of  intelligible  form, 
by  which  he  would  not  only  understand  and  know  the  clocks 
which  he  had  seen  already,  but  every  work  also,  of  like  sort, 
which  he  might  see  hereafter.  Should  it  be  asked,  ^^  which  of 
these  forms  is  prior,  the  external  and  sensible,  or  the  internal 
and  intelligible  r  the  answer  is  obvious,' that  the  prior  is  the 
sensible. 

Thus,  then,  we  see,  there  are  intelligible  forms,  which  to  the 
sensible  are  subsequent. 

But  farther  still :  if  these  machines  be  allowed  the  work,  not 
of  chance,  but  of  an  artist,  they  must  be  the  work  of  one  who 
knew  what  he  was  about.  And  what  is  it  to  work,  and  know 
what  one  is  about  t  It  is  to  have  an  idea  of  what  one  is  doing ; 
to  possess  a  form  internal,  corresponding  to  the  external,  to 
which  external  it  serves  for  an  exemplar,  or  archetype. 

Here  then  we  have  an  intelligible  form,  which  is  prior  to  the 
sensible  form ;  which,  being  truly  prior,  as  well  in  dignity  as  in 
time,  can  no  more  become  subsequent,  than  cause  can  to  effect. 

Thus,  then,  with  respect  to  works  of  art,  we  may  perceive,  if 
we  attend,  a  triple  order  of  forms :  one  order,  intelligible  and 
previous  to  these  works ;  a  second  order,  sensible  and  concomi- 
tant ;  and  a  third,  again,  intelligible  and  subsequent.  After  the 
first  of  these  orders,  the  maker  may  be  said  to  work ;  through 
the  second,  the  works  themselves  exist,  and  are  what  they  are ; 
and  in  the  third  they  become  recognised  as  mere  objects  of  con- 
templation. To  maK.e  these  forms  by  different  names  more  easy 
to  be  understood,  the  first  may  be  called  the  maker  s  form ;  the 
second,  that  of  the  subject ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  contem- 
plator. 

Let  us  pass  from  hence  to  works  of  nature.  Let  us  imagine 
onrselves  viewing  some  diversified  prospect,  "a  plain,  for  ex- 
ample, spacious  and  fertile ;  a  river  winding  through  it ;  by  the 
banks  of  that  river,  men  walking,  and  cattle  grazing ;  the  view 
terminated  with  distant  hills,  some  craggy,  and  some  covered 
with  wood."  Here,  it  is  plain,  we  have  plenty  of  forms  natural. 
And  could  any  one  quit  so  fair  a  sight,  and  retain  no  traces  of 
what  he  had  beheld !  And  what  is  it  to  retain  traces  of  what 
one  has  beheld !  It  is  to  have  certain  forms  internal  correspondent 
to  the  external,  and  resembling  them  in  every  thing,  except  the 
being  merged  in  matter :  and  thus,  through  the  same  retentive 
and  collective  powers,  the  mind  becomes  fraught  with  forms 
natural,  as  before  with  forms  artificial.  Should  it  be  asked, 
"  which  of  these  natural  forms  are  prior,  the  external  ones  viewed 
by  the  senses,  or  the  internal  existing  in  the  mind  T  the  answer 
is  obvious,  that  the  prior  are  the  external. 

Thus,  therefore,  m  nature,  as  well  as  in  art,  there  are  intel- 
ligible forms,  which  to  the   sensible  are  subsequent.     Hence 
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then  we  see  the  meMiiBg  of  that  noted  school  axiom,  Nil  #i^  itt 
mtelleoiu  qttod  nonpriu$/uit  in  semu ;  an  axiom  whicii  we  must 
own  to  be  00  £Etr  allowable,  as  it  respects  the  ideas  of  a  mere 
oontemplator. 

But  to  proceed  somewhat  further.  Are  natural  producti<His 
made  by  chance  or  by  design  I  Let  us  admit  by  derign,  not  to 
lengthen  our  inquiry.  They  are  certainly  more  exquisite,  than 
any  works  of  art,**  and  yet  these  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
suppose  made  by  chance.  Admit  it,  and  what  follows !  We 
must  of  necessity  admit  a  mind  also,  because  design  implies 
mind^  wherever*  it  is  to  be  found.*    Allowing  therefore  this, 


^  MoAXar  V  itrri  rh  oZ  %P€K9  no)  t^  mi- 
A^  h  rois  r^f  ^ifff^mi  tpyoiSt  ^  iv  rois 
Ti)f  rtx^* '  *'Th6  principles  of  design 
and  beanty  are  more  in  the  works  of  nature, 
than  thej  are  in  those  of  art^  Arist.  de 
Part  Animal.  L  i.  c  1. 

'  The  following  quotation,  taken  from  the 
tiiird  book  of  a  manoscript  conmient  of 
Produs,  on  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  is 
here  given  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
curiositj  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
ideas,  as  held  by  ancient  philosophettp 

El  9k  8c«  <rvpr6fJMs  clrciy  r^y  ahUiy  Tijs 

pifriop  thi  ravra  irdyra  Saadparit,  oifpdfia 
xai  &irh  o-f A^vi)y,  ^  iwh  rainofidTav  itrrly, 
1l  Kor^  ahieof'  JkW*  ^h  rovro^rov  Hi- 
99irwr  Kari  yhp  iv  roTs  Itrrtpois  tA  Kotir- 
roro,  yovs,  not  xAyos^  Koi  airla,  Kci,  ra  at" 
rtas,  Ktd  olhw  rit  kwortKfcfiara  Mp^irrtt 
r&y  Vx^9  ^P^^  r^  Koi  S  priauf  6  'Apt- 
moriKtir  8ci  -wph  r&p  icor^  avfi$€$fiichs 
aJrimy  «Imu  r&  icaSt  a^itt  roiruv  yiip  l«t- 
fiaais  rh  Karit  ovfifi€^K6s'  $<rr€  tw  iarb 
rvmopuirw  wp€ff0&r€poy  t»  Ijy  rh  mir*  td- 
rie»y  tl  mU  iirh  raurofuSrou  rjk  B€t6rara 
^y  r&y  ^aytp&y :  **  I^  therefore,  we  are  to 
relate  concisely  the  cause,  whj  the  hypo- 
thesis of  ideas  pleased  them,  (namely  Par^ 
menides,  Zeno,  Socrates,  &c)  we  must 
be^n  by  observing,  that  all  the  various 
▼isible  objects  around  us,  the  heavenly  as 
well  as  ^e  subloBary,  are  either  from 
chance,  or  according  to  a  cause.  From 
chance  is  impossible;  for  then  the  more 
excdlent  things  (such  as  mind,  and  reason, 
and  canst,  and  the  eflCects  of  caase)  will  be 
■Bong  those  things  that  come  last,  and  so 
tha  endings  of  tUngs  wiU  be  more  exoel- 
knt  than  their  beginnings.  To  which  too 
msr  be  added  what  Aristotle  says;  tha^t 
awmtial  causes  on^t  to  be  prior  to  accir 
dmtal,  inasmuch  as  every  accidental  caose 
ii  a  deviation  from  them ;  so  that  whatever 
ia  tha  eflEeet  of  such  essential  eanse  [as  b 
indeed  every  work  of  art  and  human  inge- 
vnity]  must  needs  be  prior  to  that  which  is 
the  effisot  of  chance,  even  though  we  were 


to  refer  to  chance  the  most  divine  of  visible 
objects,  [the  heavens  themselves.] 

The  philosopher,  having  thus  proved  a 
definite  cause  oi  the  world  in  opposition  to 
chance,  proceeds  to  shew,  that  frvm  the 
nnity  and  concurrent  order  of  things  this 
cause  must  be  one.  After  which  he  goea 
on  as  follows: 

E2  fj^y  oSr  ^AoyoF  rovroi,  tvrowoy.  ^krroi 
ydp  Ti  ir<£\iy  r&y  {nrripttv  r^f  roinmf  oi- 
rias  Kpttrroy,  rh  Karh  K6yoy  koI  yyit€w 
irotoSy,  cKtm  rod  vvyrhs  hy^  KciX  roS  3Xev 
/lipos,  8  iirriy  &r*  airlus  ixSyov  roiovra. 
£2  84  \6yoy  fy^^*  '^^  ^'^^  yamaxoy,  olScr 
iaurh  MfKov  rwy  irdyrtay  eChioy  by,  ^  rovro 
kyvoowy  Q,yyo4i9u  r^y  iavrov  ^luruf,  E/  tk 
•l^ci',  8ri  jcar*  otxriay  i<rrl  rod  wmrrhs  «ltr 
rtoy^  rh  9h  &piafikyus  tiihs  $^r€poy,  Ktd 
Odrtpoy  olSty  i^  iLvdyicns^  oTHty  ipa  koI  aZ 
(hriy  tinoy  &purfi4y»s'  oVity  ody  irol  rh  war, 
mU  irdyra  i^  iy  rh  iray,  iy  ivri  KoXtSktov, 
Kol  tl  rovro^  ffroi  tU  kmnh  ikpa  fiK4woy, 
iavrh  ywwrKoy^  oISc  r^  /tcr*  a6r6.  A/Ayou 
ipa  Ktd  tVifaty  iJ6\ois  oISc  robs  KOVfuinhs 
K6yovSj  Koi  rd  ct8i},  i^  &y  rh  Tupy  not  4<rrtM 
iy  ain^  rh  way,  its  iy  alrl^  X^f^  ''^^ 
B\ris:  **  Now  if  this  cause  be  void  of  reason, 
that  indeed  would  be  absurd ;  for  thenagain 
there  would  be  something  among  those 
things  which  came  last  in  oiider,  more  excel- 
lent than  their  principle  or  cause.  I  mean* 
by  more  excellent,  something  operating  ao> 
corduig  to  reason  and  knowledge,  and  yet 
within  that  universe,  and  a  part  of  that 
whole,  which  is  what  it  is  firom  a  eanse 
devoid  of  reason. 

**  But  i(  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  tha 
nniverse  be  a  cause,  having  reason  and 
knowing  itself^  it  of  course  knows  itself  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  things ;  else,  being  igao- 
rant  of  this,  it  would  be  ignorant  of  its  omu 
nature.  But  if  it  know,  that  from  ita  very 
essence  it  is  the  cause  of  the  universe,  and 
if  that,  which  knows  one  part  of  a  relatioB 
definitely,  knows  also  of  necessity  the  otheiv 
it  knows  for  this  reason  definitely  the  thing 
of  which  it  is  the  cause.  It  knows  there- 
fore the  nniverse,  and  all  things  ont  of 
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whftt  do  we  mean  by  the  term  mindf  We  mean  something, 
which,  when  it  acts,  knows  what  it  is  going  to  do ;  something 
stored  with  ideas  of  its  intended  works,  agreeably  to  whioh 
ideas  those  works  are  fashioned.^ 


which  the  uniTene  is  composed,  of  all  wliich 
also  it  is  the  cause.  But  if  this  be  trae,  it 
is  evident  that  by  looking  into  itself,  and 
by  knowing  itself  it  knows  what  comes 
afker  itself  aod  is  subsequent.  It  is,  there- 
fore, through  certain  reasons  and  forms 
devoid  of  matter  that  it  knows  those  mun- 
dane reasons  and  forms  out  of  which  the 
uniyerse  is  composed,  and  that  the  uniyerse 
is  in  it,  as  in  a  cause,  distinct  from  and 
without  the  matter.*^ 

1^  It  is  upon  these  principles  that  Nico- 
machus,  in  his  Arithmetic,  p.  7,  calls  the 
Supreme  Being  an  artist :  iv  rp  to v  tcxi^^to v 
O«ov  Zw¥ol^  m  Dei  ari^ick  mmU.  Where 
Philoponus,  in  his  manuscript  Comment, 
obeeryes  as  foUows:  rtxyirriy  ^<rl  rhv 
6«^,  its  itimmv  rhs  irpdrras  alrlaa  icol 
r^ht  K&ymfs  aJbrmw  ^x^^rr^  •  ^  He  calls  Qod 
an  artist,  as  possessing  within  himself  the 
first  causes  of  all  things,  and  their  reasons 
or  proportions.^  Soon  after,  speaking  of 
those  sketches,  after  which  painters  work 
and  finish  their  pictures,  he  subjoins :  &<nrtp 
o^  iunnsy  M  rjk  rouurra  tricutypa^fiaTa 
fi\4worr*Sf  iroiovfAtp  r694  ri,  o6tw  icol  6 
Siytiov/n^s,  wphs  ixwa  ikirofi\4w»y,  r^ 
T^c  irorra  Kwi^tifiKtP'  hXJ^  lffr4or,  Zrt 
rii  fi^y  rrfi§  aictaypa^fiara  &rcA^  tUriVt 
iitta^i  ^  ol  iw  r^  %9^  \Ayoi  ipx^rvwoi 
leaH  warrtKftol  ^Ifftv:  ^As  therefore  we, 
looking  upon  such  sketches  as  these,  make 
such  and  such  particular  things ;  so  also  the 
Creator,  looking  at  those  sketches  of  his, 
hath  formed  and  adorned  with  beauty  all 
things  here  below.  We  must  remember, 
boweyer,  that  the  sketches  here  are  imper- 
foct ;  but  that  the  others,  those  reasons  or 
proportions  which  exist  in  Ood,  are  arche- 
typal and  all-perfect'' 
^  It  is  according  to  this  philosophy  that 
Milton  represents  Qod,  after  he  had  created 
this  visibliB  worid,  contemplating 

How  it  »kow*d 
Im  protpeei  Jrom  kit  throne^  kow  good^  low 

Amw'*rmg  kit  great  idea. 

Par.  Lost,  viL  556. 
Produs  proyes  the  existence  of  these 
genaral  ideas,  or  nniyersal  foims,  by  the 
mUowing  aiguments :  c2  rohniv  4<rrhf  ohia 
T0V  ftunhs  min^  r^  thai  iroiovo'a,  rh  9^ 
mkr£  r^  thm  wotovr  iarh  rj}s  lomroS  woUi 
eMaa  revrS  lori  w^^wt,  8vcp  rh  voio^ 

.r^  wotuvfUtm  9€VT4fMr  otov  rh  wvp  Jcol 
ZUmwi  eujudntra  JUXy,  icol  lirri  a<p^, 
4  ^hoA  «e«^  M^,  lud  Mx^i  £»V»  Koi  M 


irdtnuv  Viois  t»  &\ri$ri  rhy  \6yoy,  i<ra 
ain-^  r^  tJycu  touZ  koI  rh  c^rioy  o^y  rov 
Toyrhs  a^^  r^  cTvoi  iroiovv  rodr6  itrrt 
ir/H^TMf,  jfrcp  6  k6(Tiios  Hfvrfpeos.  el  8^  6 
icScfAOS  vK'fipvfJLa  eUi&y  iarl  iravrolMV,  tfri 
hy  Koi  iy  r^  alritp  rov  KScfiov  ravra  rpc^ 
r»i*  7^  yitp  ainh  eHrioy  koX  ^Kioyt  ical 
o'eX^n}!',  Koi  ivBpwvov  {nr4ary\0€y  ical  fxirov, 
icol  Z\ui  rh.  tiJirij  tA  iy  ry  irayrL  ravra 
ipa  irp^ms  Arrly  iy  rp  cirii^  rov  manhst 
JSiXXjos  IiXms  irap^  rhy  ^m^cu^,  koI  AWos 
AyBponroSj  ical  r»y  tlli&y  SfUilcts  %Kaaroy, 
HoTiP  6pa  rh  ^Bhi  irph  r&y  al<rdrfr&y^  kqX 
ofrui  ahr&y  rh  hifuovpyueh  tuerh  rhy  tlfr^ 
fiiyoy  K6yov^  iy  rf  fuf  rov  k6(Timv  ictAvrhs 
airi^  Tpodirdpxoyra :  **I^  therefore,  the 
cause  of  the  uniyerse  be  a  cause  which 
operates  merely  by  existing,  and  if  that 
which  operates  merely  by  existing,  operate 
fix>m  its  own  proper  essence,  such  cause  is 
primarily  what  its  efiect  is  secondarily,  and 
that  which  it  is  primarily,  it  giyeth  to  its 
effect  secondarily.  It  is  thus  that  fire  both 
giyeth  warmth  to  something  else,  and  is  it- 
self warm ;  that  the  soul  giyeth  life  and 
possesseth  life ;  and  this  reasoning  you  may 
perceiye  to  be  true  in  all  things  whateyeiv 
which  operate  merely  by  existing.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  cause  ^  the  uni- 
yerse, operating  after  this  manner,  is  that 
primarily  which  the  worid  is  secondarily. 
If  therefore  the  worid  be  the  plenitude  of 
forms  of  all  sorts,  these  forms  must  also  be 
primarily  in  the  cause  of  the  worid,  for  it 
waa  the  same  cause  which  constituted  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  man,  and  horse, 
and  in  general  all  the  forms  existing  in  the 
uniyerse.  These,  therefore,  exist  primarily 
in  the  cause  of  the  uniyerse ;  another  sun 
besides  the  apparent,  another  man,  and  to 
with  respect  to  eyery  form  else.  The  forms, 
therefore,  previous  to  the  sensible  and  ex- 
ternal forms,  and  which  according  to  thil 
reasoning  are  their  actiye  and  efficient 
causes,  are  to  be  found  pre-existing  in  that 
one  and  common  cause  of  all  the  uniyerse.** 
Prodi  Com.  MS.  in  PUt.  Parmenid.  1.  iiL 

We  haye  quoted  the  above  pauaget  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  former ;  for  the  saka 
of  those  who  may  haye  a  curiosity  to  see  a 
sample  of  this  ancient  philosophy,  which 
(as  some  haye  held)  may  be  traced  up  from 
Plato  and  Socrates  to  Paimenides,  Pytha- 
goras, and  Orf^eus  himsel£ 

If  the  phrase,  ^'to  operate  merelT  by 
existing,**  should  appear  questionablB^  it 
must  be  explained  upon  a  supposition,  that 
in  the  Supreme  Being  no  attributea  are 
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That  such  exemplars,  patterns,  forms,  ideas,  (cbH  them  as 
you  please,)  must  of  necessity  be,  requires  no  proving,  but 
follows  of  course,  if  we  admit  the  cause  of  nature  to  be  a  mind, 
as  above  mentioned.  For  take  away  these,  and  what  a  mind 
do  we  leave  without  them!  Chance,  surely,  is  as  knowing  as 
mind  without  ideas;  or  rather  mind  without  ideas  is  no  less 
blind  than  chance. 

The  nature  of  these  ideas  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  if  we  once 
come  to  allow  a  possibility  of  their  existence.  That  they  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  various,  and  orderly,  is  evident,  from  the 
exquisite  beauty,  varietv,  and  order  seen  in  natural  substances, 
which  are  but  their  copies  or  pictures.  That  they  are  mental  is 
plain,  as  they  are  of  the  essence  of  mind,  and  consequently  no 
objects  to  any  of  the  senses,  nor  therefore  circumscribed  either 
by  time  or  place. 

Here,  then,  on  this  system,  we  have  plenty  of  forms  intelli- 
gible, which  are  truly  previous  to  all  forms  sensible.  Here,  too, 
we  see  that  nature  is  not  defective  in  her  triple  order,  having 
(like  art)  her  forms  previous,  her  concomitant,  and  her  sub- 
sequent.' 


MGondaiy,  intennittent,  or  adyentitioua,  but 
all  original,  ever  perfect  and  etaentiaL  See 
p.  164,  note  «,  and  p.  220. 

That  we  should  not  therefore  think  of  a 
blind  unconsdoaB  operation,  like  that  of 
fire  here  alluded  to,  the  author  had  long 
before  prepared  ut,  by  uniting  knowledge 
with  natural  efficacy,  where  he  forms  the 
character  of  these  divine  and  creative  ideas. 

But  let  us  hear  him  in  his  own  language: 
oAA*  cfr«p  i$4\otfitv  riiw  iSufnyra  airrvif 
(sc.  I8c£y)  oAopiaairBM  BA  r&w  ywmptfuo- 
r/pa»K,  imh  fuy  rvv  ^wruc&v  Xj&yw  )Jifi»- 
luv  rh  avT^  ry  cTmu  iron^rucby,  £y  9^  koI 
itoto^cri'  iarh  8^  r&y  rt-vyucinf^  rh  yywrri- 
ic^,  £r  irowwrw,  tl  Kti  /i^  airf  r^  thai 
wotoinrc,  Kot  ruina  kv^caants  ^&fit¥  atrias 
cfycu  Tfis  I94as  ^fiumpyuciLS  ifta  iral  yotphs 
fr^tntop  r&w  Kwrh,  ^innv  iaraTt\oufi4p«0y : 
**But  if  we  should  choose  to  define  the 


The  verses  of  Orpheus  on  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  ^  tract  De  Mundo, 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  p.  2S.  edit  Sylbuig. 
Z«vs  Apin^y  y4yera^  Zcvf,  k.  t.  X. 
I  Simplidus,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
Predicaments,  calls  the  first  order  <^  these 
intelligible  forms,  rjk  wpb  rris  /«€0^c«ty 
** those  previous  to  participation;**  and  at 
other  times,  ^  i^iffnifUtfTi  Koiv^riiSy  '^the 
transcendent  universality,**  or  **  sameness  ;** 
the  second  order  he  calls  r&  ip  M*^^ 
**  those  which  exist  in  participation,**  that 
is,  those  merged  in  matter;  and  at  other 
times  he  calls  them  i^  utarcrrcrcy/i^  iroi- 
F^r,  "the  subordinate  univerwlity**  or 
"  sameness  :**  lastly,  of  the  third  order  he 
says,  that  they  have  no  independent  exist- 
ence of  their  own,  but  that  ^/Mis  h^xAmts 
ahrh.  iv  reus  iinrr4p€us  hfwolaiSy  KoJBt  hank 
{nrftrHiffafuyt  *'we  ourselves  abstracting 
peculiar  character  of  ideas  by  things  more    them  in  our  own  imaginations,  have  given 


known  to  us  than  themselves,  let  us  assume 
firom  natund  principles  the  power  of  eShct- 
ing,  merely  by  existing,  all  the  things  that 
they  effect;  and  firom  artificial  principles 
the  power  of  comprehending  all  that  they 
effect,  although  they  did  not  efiect  them 
merely  by  existing ;  and  then  uniting  those 
two,  let  us  say  that  ideas  are  at  once  the 
efficient  and  intelligent  causes  of  all  things 
produced  according  to  nature.**  From  hoSk 
the  second  of  the  same  Comment 

The  schoolman,  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  subtle 
and  acute  writer,  has  the  following  sentence, 
perfectly  corresponding  with  dis  philo- 
sophy: ResomnescomparanturadDivinum 
InteUectvm,  dcut  artificiata  ad  artem. 


them  by  such  abstraction  an  exiatence  as  ef 
themselves.**  Simp,  in  Praedic  p.  17.  In 
another  place  he  says,  in  a  language  some- 
what mysterious,  yet  still  conformable  to 
the  same  doctrine,  M^orc  oSr  rpvrrhp  Aiyw- 
r4oy  rh  jcoii^by,  rh  itJkv  i^iifniiiipw  rwp  itatt 
Ikooto,  Koi  cirtov  r^i  iv  ibroh  Kowiryfros^ 
Kcerit  r^w  ftiap  lavrov  <p^ip,  &omp  icmk 
r^s  hia^HtpiAniros  Korh  rijy  iroXvciS^  «p^ 
XiTif'tv— -Scvrcpoy  94  iirri  rh  Koufhp^  rh  kmh 
Koipov  airiau  rots  Sio^pou  dSco'iv  IfSiM- 
fupoy^  Koi  4wwdpxoy  virots — rpirow  J^,  rh 
4p  reus  ii/i€r4pais  itopoUus  4$  iu^tup4mms 
i^urrdfjL€poVj  6<rr€poywh  tv:  **Perhapa, 
therefore,  we  must  admit  a  triple  order  of 
what  is  universal  and  the  same ;  that  of  the 
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That  the  pr&tiou$  may  be  justly  so  called  is  pjun,  because 
they  are  essentially  prior  to  all  things  else.     The  whole  visible 


first  oTder,  tnmscendent  and  superior  to 
paitkiilan,  which  through  its  nnifbrm 
nature  is  the  cause  of  that  sameness  exist- 
ing in  them,  as  through  its  multiform  pre- 
conception it  is  the  cause  of  their  diTcnity : 
that  of  the  second  order,  what  is  infused 
firom  the  first  universal  cause  into  the 
Tarious  species  of  beings,  and  which  has  its 
existence  in  those  seyeral  species :  that  of 
the  third  order,  what  subsisU  by  abstrac- 
tion in  our  own  understandings,  being  of 
subsequent  origin  to  the  other  two.^  lUd, 
11.21. 

To  Simplidus  we  shall  add  the  two  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  Ammonius  and  Ni- 
oephofiis  Kemmides,  which  we  have  Ten- 
toied  to  transcribe,  without  regard  to  their 
UDConuiion  length,  as  they  so  fully  establish 
the  doctrine  here  advanced,  and  the  works 
af  these  authors  are  not  easy  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

wm/Ma  fx^^t  *^  f^oh  *Ax<AX^,  leat  mipUt 

(4rm  Tohs  mipohs  irdmar  Ihrrtooy  94  rts 
•2(rffXM»r  urol  9HurdfUPts  t&  KfipU,  hnarff 
ws  tri  mCrrv  4^  Ms  ^leiv  iiervw^iftarost 
4x^**  *^'  <t^^  f^  4Kriwc0fia  rg  9«aro(a. 
n  ToUnfF  cr^payls  ii  4¥  ry  SoirrvAi^  \4y9- 
Tcu  irfiit  rm¥  iroKKmv  cfnu*  ^  ik  4r  roTs 
niplois^  4p  Tois  woWois'  ii  ik  4y  tf  8iaro(a 
rev  iMOfM^^fi4pov^  4w\  rois  iroAAoif,  mu 
ioTcpoyn^s.  ToOro  oiy  4p¥0€Ur6w  icol  4wl 
rmif  y^pmv  jrol  «l8«r*  b  yiip  Ari/uovoyhs^ 
womw  vdErro,  lFx<(  wop*  Uvt^  ri  myrmp 
wttpoB^Syftarar  otow,  momv  ii^pwropf  f^*' 
rh  «llof  wp^  4mn^  reS  dr^pcmv,  irp6s  t 
iupopmPy  vvTOf  Tout  Zl  94  ris  4virralri 
^4yt$Py  its  odff  cM  irapii  r^  A-Iifuovpry^  rh 
fffSil,  oJcov^M  raShu,  4»s  6  Arifuovpy^s  hi- 
/uoupy^t,  ^  ^Ms  rjk  iw^  abrov  irifuovpyw^ 
fuwa,  ^  o(m  «28(6t.  'AAA*  cl  /a^  fi^  tMst 
•tm  &r  hifjuavpyii^n,  Tts  7^  fi4\}MP 
Ttmiitfwp  rXf  Ayyost  %  fi4Wti  itoittp ;  od  yitp^ 
in  4i  ^i6insy  4iX6y^  9vp4ifi9i  irotci.  (Mck  irol 
voff I  ii  ^6<ris»  oOh  4pUFr4ianwira  yimcrue&s 
r^  yeyroiUppf)  El  8<  ri  ludf  i^iv  KoyudiP 
«0M4^  olSsTov  irdifTt$s  rh  yrypifMPOP  W 
a^oSi.  fX  roipvp  fi^  X^H^^%  ^  '^^'^  Mpm- 
«or,  6  0s^f  iroiffi^  otd€  rh  dir'  ainov  ytyp^- 
ftwop.  cl  M  ol^w  t  iroici^  ainidi  d^ 
X«r,  4h  (hrtp  4p  r^  Aif/uovpy^  rd  sY^. 
*t^rt  Z^  rh  ^Tios  4p  ry  AiifAtoupy^  its  6  4p 
r^  ZuKTvXitf  TITOS'  Heal  X4yerai  rovro  rh 
iwof  wfih  r&p  iroKXmPy  Ktik  xmpurrhp  riis 
9Kiis,  "Zart  9k  rh  ttSos  rov  iu^Bp^wov  ical 
^  roTs  Kott  tiMrrov  ip$p4hroiSy  &s  rh  4p 
rus  KiipoTs  4iavw^fmra'  ttmi  K4yrrai  rh 
rmaSra  4p  roa  iroAAoa  cTku,  tnlk  kx^urra 
▼^  SAift.  BMlira^yoi  tk  To6f  iwrh  fi4pos 
hp9f4^ovs^  Jti  inirr€s  rh  aM  eHoi  rou 


Mpdfwov  ix^wrwy  (Jbs  iw\  rod  ffirr^pop 
iK$6prosy  icol  6€aiintfi4pou  rh  icrifita)  hpt- 
fta^dfuOa  abrh  4p  rp  9iapo(if'  Koi  \4yerai 
rouro  4wl  rots  iroAAoZr,  ^youp  fierh  rh 
iroAAi^  Heal  Cffr9poyw4s:  ^  Intelligatur  an- 
nulua,  qui  alicujus,  utpote  Achifiis,  ima- 
ginem  insculptam  habeat:  multsB  insuper 
cene  sint,  et  ab  annulo  imprimantur :  ve- 
niat  deinde  quispiam,  videatque  oeras  om- 
nes  unius  annuli  impressione  formatas,  an- 
nulique  impressionem  in  mente  contineat : 
sigillum  annulo  insculptum,  atUe  muUa 
dicetur:  in  cenilis  impressum,  in  multis: 
quod  Tero  in  illius,  qui  illo  venerat,  intelli- 
gentia  remanserit,  pott  muUa,  et  posterios 
genitum  dicetur.  Idem  in  generibus  et 
formis  intelligendum  censeo:  etenim  ille 
optimus  procreator  mundi  Deus,  omnium 
rerum  formas,  atque  exempla  habet  apud  se : 
ut  si  hominem  efficere  relit,  in  hominis 
formam,  quam  habet,  intueatur,  et  ad  illius 
exemplum  cseteros  findat  omnes.  At  si  qnis 
restiterit,  dicatqne  rerum  formas  apud  Crea- 
torem  non  esse:  qusBso  ut  diligenter  at- 
tendat:  opifex,  quss  fiicit,  vel  cognosdt,  Tel 
ignorat :  sed  is,  qui  nesciet,  nunquam  quic- 
quam  fiiciet :  quis  enim  id  fiicere  aggreditur, 
quod  fiioere  ignorat?  Neque  enim  fiuml- 
tate  quadam  radonis  experte  aliqnid  aget, 
prout  agit  natara  (ex  quo  conficitur,  ut 
natura  etiam  agat,  etsi  quae  fiiciat,  non 
adrertat :)  si  vero  ratione  quadam  aUquid 
fiunt,  quodcunque  ab  eo  fiictum  est  omnino 
cognovit  ^  igitur  Deus  non  pejore  ratione, 
quam  homo,  fiicit  quid,  que  fecit  cognovit : 
si  cognovit  qnie  fecit,  in  ipso  rerum  formas 
esse  perspicuum  est  Formaeauteminopifice 
sunt  perinde  ac  in  annulo  sigillum,  haecque 
forma  atUe  vutUoy  et  avulsa  a  materia  didtur. 
Atqui  hominis  species  in  unoquoque  homine 
est,  quemadmodum  etiam  sigiUa  in  oeris ;  et 
M  muUit,  nee  avulsa  a  materia  dicitur.  At 
cum  sinffulos  homines  animo  conspicimus,  et 
eandem  in  unoquoque  formam  atque  eflligiem 
videmus,  ilia  effigies  in  mente  nostra  insi- 
dens  pott  multoy  et  posterius  genita  dicetur; 
veluti  in  illo  quoque  dicebamus,  qui  multa 
sigilla  in  cera  uno  et  eodem  annulo  ha- 
pressa  conspexemt**  Ammon.  in  Porphyr. 
Introduct  p.  29.  R 

A4yopr<u  9h  rh  y4pti  nol  rh  sY^  irph 
rmp  -woXX&p,  4p  rots  iroAAoa,  4m\  roSt 
voAAoZr'  fXop  4ppotiv$»  rt  a^payiffr^iptop, 
Hx^  «c(^  iierinnuAa  rh  rvx^  4^  ol  letipta 
vokXh  /irraXa$tn»  rov  4Krvir^^um>Sy  imi 
m  i^  tn^of  hyceyirm  rovro,  fi^  wpoKurMtp 

rh  4p  oTf  T^  4itriwmfjMt  mI  4wurr^as  9ri 
irdpra  rov  aitrov  fitr4xov<np  4iervw^$iun'0St 
irol  rh  9oKowna  vokXJh  r^  A^yy  avp^Bpoi- 
w  tls  hff  4x4ru  rovro  iwrh  9idrotap, 
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world  exhibits  nothing  more,  than  so  many  passing  picUires  of 
these  immutable  archetypes.  Nay,  through  these  it  attains  eren 
a  semblance  of  immortality,  and  continues  throughout  ages  to 
be  specifically  one,  amid  those  infinite  particular  changes  that 
befall  it  every  moment." 


Th  fihf  ohf  ir^payurrfipiov  HnwfM  \4ytTU 
Tpb  rSiv  iroXKuir  r6  8*  iv  toh  Kfiplois,  ip 
Toif  ToWots'  rh  8^  i^  fLhrSnf  kctoXii^^* 
Mol  Kor^  iidMOUUf  &l)\»f  ixoirrky,  M  rots 
woXXoTs.  08r«$  ody  jcal  rit  fyhni  Kok  r^ 
^(9n  wph  rSnf  iroAX£y  \kh  tUriy  4v  r^ 
Aiifuovpy^,  icor^  robs  Totrrrucobs  xJyovs' 
4v  T^  8c^  7^  ol  obfftoxotol  \6yot  rSov 
irrmf  itfudas  vpoX^9(rH\Kaffh  ^aff  oOf 
x6yous  6  frrcpo^ioy  rh  lima  wdyra  Koi 
vpo^purt  icol  wait^ayw  dip^orriKtvcu  ih 
Kiyoyreu  tA  y^mj  Kcti  tA  €f5i;  ir  rots 
woWots,  Bi6ri  ip  rois  Kcerit  fUpos  Mp^ois 
rh  rov  iofBpAirov  flB6s  itrru,  Koi  rois  Kcerh 
fjjpos  ttrxois  rh  rod  Xxtrov  tUos'  Iv  &y6p<^ 
mis  8i,  /ra)  Tinrois,  iced  roh  &XAoif  d&ois 
rh  yhfos  tvpltrxercu  rS^  roxointw  clSwy, 
8rcp  iarX  rh  (&oir  K^r  rois  (Aots  Sfiov  Kot 
reits  (otoAirois  rh  KoBoXiKiirtpov  y4vos^  rh 
ohrBriruchv,  i^€rd(erai'  trwax^^tmow  Ji 
KoX  r&v  ^tn&p,  Btwpwrat  rh  Ifuf^x^*^  *^ 
9h  ffhy  rois  ifx^X"^^^  iBiXti  ris  hriaKOirtiy 
fca2  rh  le^x^  ^^  <r&fia  (rifi-way  jtar<(^erou* 
ifwBpniMwrSffv  8^  rots  flprjfi4yots  r&v  iurtt' 
ftdrtfw  ohffiMVi  rh  irpStrov  y4vo^  ^av^irai 
kqlL  ywiK^OTOV  Kot  o0T«  iilv  iv  rois 
woXJiols  {Kp4<rrriKt  rh  ^tBri  Kcd  rh  y4prf» 
KaraKtifiinf  8c  ris  ix  r&y  icarh  fx4pos  &r- 
BpAvwy  r^v  airSov  <t>6(riy,  r^p  hyBponr6^ 
rrrra^  in  h\  ruv  Karh  fi4pos  Xinrtav  oMfy 
riiv  l7nr6rrrrat  md  oSrm  rhy  KaS6kov  toh- 
Bpwroyf  irol  rhv  Ka$6\ou  Xxtrofy  iirtyo^as* 
icai  rh  koB6\ov  (uoy  iK  r&y  KoBiKwrra  r^ 
kSy^  ovyayayiliy  koI  rh  koB6\ou  aitrOri' 
ruchy,  Koi  rh  kvS&Kov  iye^vxoyf  koX  rh 
ica06\ou  ffuftOt  Kot  rijy  KoBoXucwrdrriy 
oifclcuf  i^  airdarrvy  avWoyurdfitvoSf  6 
rowvros  iy  rf  kivrov  htavolif  rh  y4yri  kcX 
rh  €l87|  htXus  ^4(rr7ta'9y  M  rois  ToXXotsy 
rovr4arif  putrh  rh  voXXk  KdX  {umpoy^wSos, 
**  Genera  vero  et  species  dicuntur  esse  ante 
ntuliOy  in  multisy  posi  muUa,  Ui  pata,  in- 
telligatur  sigillnm,  quamlibet  figuram  ha- 
bens,  ex  quo  mnltse  cene  ejnsdem  fignras 
sint  partadpes,  et  in  medium  aliqnis  has 
proferat,  nequaqnam  pneviso  sigillo.  Cum 
antem  yidissei  eas  ceras  in  qoibus  figora  ex- 
^imitnr,  et  animadvertiaset  omnes  eandem 


et  simpUciter  prsD-existant ;  secundiim  qnai 
rationes  ille  snpra-snbstantialis  omnet  ret  et 
pradestinaTit  et  prodnxit  Existeie  autem 
dicuntur  genera  et  qiecies  in  multis»  quo- 
niam  in  singulis  hominibus  bominis  species, 
et  in  singmis  equis  equi  species  est  In 
hominibus  seque  ac  in  equis  et  aliis  aniniflli- 
bus  genus  iuTenitur  harum  spedemm,  quod 
est  animal  In  animalibus  etiam  una  cum 
Zoophytis  magis  universale  genus,  nempe 
sensitivum  exquiritur.  Additia  toto  plantis, 
spectatur  genus  animatum.  Si  Teto  una 
cum  animatis  quisquam  T^t  perscmtui 
etiam  inanimata,  totum  corpas  perqiicaet 
Cum  autem  entia  incorporea  oonjuncta 
fiierint  iis  modo  tractatis,  appaiebit  primum 
et  generalissimum  genus.  Atque  ita  quidoi 
Ml  tnulHs  subsistunt  genera  et  speciea. 
Comprehendens  vero  quisquam  ex  singriia 
hominibus  naturam  ipsam  humanam,  et  ex 
singulis  equis  ipsam  equinam«  atque  ita 
uniTersalem  hominem  et  nniversnlem  equum 
connderans,  et  universale  animal  ex  singulis 
ratione  coUigens,  et  universale  sensttivum, 
et  universale  animatum,  et  universale  cor- 
pus, et  maxime  universale  ens  ox  omnibus 
-  colligens,  hie,  inquam,  in  sua  mente  genem 
et  spedes  immaterialiter  eonstitoit  M  tmt 
iroXAoif,  hoc  est,  pott  rmdta^  et  posterius 
genita.**  Niceph.  Blem.  Log.  Epit.  p.  6^ 
Vid.  etiam  Aldn.  in  Platonic  Philosoph. 
Introduct  c  9, 10. 

">  The  following  elegant  lines  of  Viigfl 
are  worth  attending  to,  though  applied  Co 
no  higher  a  subject  than  bees : 
Erffo  ipsat  quamvis  trngtuH  termmut  mn 
EMS^Mot:  (neque  mim  plus  mijptxma  dwoitm- 

€Has) 
At  genm  immortale  mamet,  Oeorg.  iv. 
The  same  immortality,  that  is,  the  imm«v 
tfdity  of  the  kind,  may  be  seen  in  all  perisih- 
able  substances,  whether  animal  or  inani- 
mate; for  thougb  individuals  perish,  tbe 
several  kinds  still  remain.  Aivd  hence,  if 
we  Xxk»  time^  as  denoting  the  system  of 
things  temporary,  we  may  collect  the  mean- 
ing of  that  passage  in  tiie  Timaeus,  where 
the  philosopher  describes  time  to  be,  fiS- 


participaie,   et    quad    videbantur    vorrof  aiHyos  iy  M  jcot*  h^$/iAy  lova-atf 
mults,  ratione  in  unum  oo^^isset,  hoc  in    *»f'^-»««  mi»A»m    •*  Ai*.*Am{f«tia  in  miA  n^w. 
mente  teneat    Nempe  dgillum  didtur  esse 
qiedes  cmte  mtitta;  ilia  vero  in  ceris,  m 


multis;  qusB  vero  ab  iis  desumitur,  et  in 
mente  immaterialiter  subsistit,  post  nudia. 
Sic  igitnr  et  genera  et  spedes  ante  multa  in 
Creatore  sunt,  secundum  rationes  efficientes. 
In  Deo  enim  rerum  efiectrices  rationes  una 


aUiytoy  ciic^Fa.  **  JEtemitatis  in  uno  per- 
manentis  imaginem  quandam,  certis  nn- 
merorum  articulis  progredientem.^  Plat  t. 
iii.  p.  37.  edit  Serran. 

We  have  subjoined  the  following  extract 
from  Boethius,  to  serve  as  a  commentary  on 
this  description  of  time:  ^temitas  igitnr 
est,  intennuiabilis  vitas  tota  dmnl  et  per- 
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Ma  J  we  be  allowed  then  to  credit  those  speeulatiTe  men,  who 
UU  my  ^^  it  is  .in  these  permanent  and  comprehensiye  forms  that 
the  Deitj  views  at  once,  without  looking  abroad,  all  possible 
productions  both  present,  past,  and  future  ;  that  this  great  and 
stupendous  view  is  but  a  view  of  himself,  where  all  things  lie 
enveloped  in  their  principles  and  exemplars,  as  being  essential  to 
the  fulness  of  his  universal  intellection  V  ^  If  so,  it  will  be  proper 
that  we  invert  the  axiom  before  mentioned.  We  must  now  say. 
Nil  e&t  in  sentu^  qiiod  non  priua  fuit  ifi  intdleetu.  For  though 
the  contrary  may  be  true  with  respect  to  knowledge  merely 
human,  yet  never  can  it  be  true  with  respect  to  knowledge 
universally,  unless  we  give  precedence  to  atoms  and  lifeless  body^ 
making  mindj  among  other  things,  to  be  struck  out  by  a  lucky 
eonconrse. 

III.  It  is  far  from  the  design  of  this  treatise,  to  insinuate  that 
Atheism  is  the  hypothesis  of  our  latt^  metaphysicians.  But 
yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  in  their  several  systems,  how 
readily  they  admit  of  the  above  precedence. 

For  mark  the  order  of  things,  according  to  their  account  of 
them.  First  comes  that  huge  body,  the  sensible  world.  Then 
this  and  its  attributes  beget  sensible  ideas.    Then  out  of  sensible 

fecta  possessio.  Quod  ex  coBatione  tempora- 
lium  darius  liquet.  Nam  qoidquid  yivit  in 
tempore,  id  praesens  a  pneteritift  in  futora 
proeedit:  nihilqoe  est  in  tempore  ita  con- 
•litotimi,  qnod  totnm  yit»  mm  spatiom  pft- 
riter  poadt  amplecti ;  sed  crastinnm  qaidem 
BMidom  apprekendit,  hesteiniun  yero  jam 
peididit  In  hodieina  qnoque  vita  non 
ampliiDi  TiTitia,  qoam  in  illo  mobili  tnmsi- 
tonoqoe  momento.  Quod  igitur  tempoiis 
pttitBT  amditionem,  licet  iflud,  ticut  de 
mando  cenanit  Aiistotelea,  nee  ecepeiit  unr 
qnam  eaaet,  nee  desinat,  Titaqne  ejuB  cum 
teaprais  infinitate  tendator,  nondum  tamen 
tide  est,  ut  setemum  esse  jure  credatur. 
Non  enim  totum  simol  infinitss  licet  vita 
apatium  comprehendit,  atqns  complectitiiry 
aed  fiitura  nondum  traniacta  jam  non  habet 
Qnod  igitur  intenninabtlia  vitse  plenitudinem 
totam  poriter  coroprehendit,  ac  posaidet,  cut 
■eqoe  futari  quidqnam  absit,  nee  prsateriti 
fluent,  id  aetemum  esse  jure  pedtibetur: 
idqoa  necease  eat,  et  aui  compoa  pxassena 
aibi  aemper  assistere,  et  infinitatem  mobilu 
tamporia  habere  praeaentem.  Unde  qnidam 
BOB  reete,  qui  cum  audiunt  viaum  Platoni, 
anndum  banc  neo  babmaae  initium,  nee 
babitnrum  esse  defectum,  hoc  modo  conditori 
conditnm  mandum  fieri  coatemum  putant 
AUnd  eat  enim  per  interminabilem  duci 
viiam,  (good  mnndo  Plato  tribuit,)  alind 
iBtanuBabiUs  vitaa  totam  pariter  compkzam 
ease  pianentism,  quod  Divina  Mentis  pro- 
pRsn  eaae  mamfipistnm  est  Neque  enim 
Dsoa  eonditia  rebus  antiquior  videri  debet 


temporis  quantitate,  sed  simplicis  potius 
proprietate  naturss.  Hunc  enim  Tita  im- 
mobilis  praaentarium  statum,  infinitus  ille 
temporalium  rerum  motus  imitatur ;  cumque 
enm  effingere,  atque  aeqoare  non  poaait,  ex 
immobiiitate  deficit  in  motum ;  ex  aimpU" 
citate  praaentia  decrescit  in  infinitam  futuri 
ac  prateriti  quantitatem  ;  et,  cum  totam 
pariter  Tita  sua  plenitudinem  nequeat  pot- 
udere,  hoc  ipso,  quod  aliquo  modo  nunquaiQ 
esse  desinit,  illud,  quod  implere  atque  ex- 
primere  non  poteat,  aliquatenua  videtur 
amulari,  alligans  se  ad  qualemcunque  prsfr- 
Hftntiam  hujus  exigui  volucriaque  momenti : 
qua,  quoniam  manentis  iUius  prasentia 
quandam  gestat  imaginem,  quibuscumqua 
contigerit,  id  praestat,  ut  esse  videantur. 
Quoniam  vero  manere  non  potuit,  infinitum 
tempoiis  iter  anipuit :  eoque  modo  fiictum 
est,  at  c<mtinnaret  vitam  eundo,  cujus  pleni- 
tudinem complecti  non  valuit  permanendo, 
Itaque,  &c     De  Consolat  Pbilosoph*  L  t. 

n  "Oira  T€p  iffri  tA  iroAAi^  Kara  5^  riwa 
/Mpiafi^^  r<HravTa  Koi  rh  Iv  iKtwa  itpb  rod 
fUpurfMv  Karii  rh  irdpTfi  ifi€p4s'  ov  '^itfi 
Ik,  &s  iXdxiffToy^  KoBdirtp  6  Sirc^tmrof 
l5o(f  \^ff«y,  iAV  tvf  &s  icamd,  **  As 
numerous  as  is  the  multitude  of  individwds 
by  partition,  so  numerous  also  is  that  prin- 
ciple of  unitjr  by  uniTcraal  impartibjlitj. 
For  it  is  not  one,  as  a  minimum  is  one, 
(according  to  what  Speucippus  seemed  t^ 
aaj,)  but  it  is  one,  as  being  all  things,** 
Damaacius  ircpl  *Kpx^^i  ^^* 
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ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and  prnning,  are  made  ideas  intelli- 
gible, whether  specific  or  general.  Thus  should  they  admit  that 
mind  was  coeval  with  bodyy  yet  till  bodjf  gave  it  ideas,  and 
awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it  could  at  best  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  dead  capacity ;  for  innate  ideas  it 
could  not  possibly  have  any. 

At  another  time  we  hear  of  bodies  so  exceedingly  fine,  that 
their  very  exilitv  makes  them  susceptible  of  sensation  and 
knowledge ;  as  if  they  shrunk  into  intellect  by  their  exquisite 
subtlety,  which  rendered  them  too  delicate  to  be  bodies  any 
longer.  It  is  to  this  notion  we  owe  many  curious  inventions, 
such  as  subtle  aether,  animal  spirits,  nervous  ducts,  vibrations, 
and  the  like;  terms  which  modem  philosophy,  upon  parting 
with  occult  qualities,  has  found  expedient  to  provide  itself  to 
supply  their  place. 

But  the  intellectual  scheme,  which  never  forgets  Deity,  post- 

Eones  every  thing  corporeal  to  the  primary  mental  cause.  It  is 
ere  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelligible  ideas,  even  of  those 
which  exist  in  human  capacities.  For  though  sensible  objects 
may  be  the  destined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of 
man^s  understanding,  yet  are  those  energies  themselves  no  more 
contained  in  sense,  than  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  the  spark 
which  gave  it  fire.** 


^  The  following  note  is  taken  from  a 
maniMcript  commentary  of  the  Platonic 
OlympiodoruB,  (quoted  before,  p.  224,)  upon 
the  Phaedo  of  Plato ;  which  though  perhaps 
some  may  object  to  from  inclining  to  the 
doctrine  of  Platonic  reminiscence,  yet  it  cer- 
tainly gives  a  better  account,  how  far  the 
senses  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  science, 
than  we  can  find  given  by  vulgar  philo- 
sophers. 

Ob94woTt  yiip  rh,  x^^P*  "^  Mrtpa 
itfiX^  ^  f^'ritu  tUr\  T&v  Kptirr6vw*  cl 
ok  B€i  Kol  reus  4yKVK\Uis  ^lyy^etri  ir«(t- 

Tfis  ixurrfi/iris^  \4^ofi€V  aMiv  ipxyiy  obx 

ilfAer4pay  ifo/x^y  th  itydfunnciv  rtov  KaB6' 
;Uw — fforA  rviriiv  tk  t^v  ivyoiaof  cWrcu 
jcoi  T^  ^  Ti/ia(fi,  tri  9^  ^c»f  ical  hcofjs 
rh  rijs  iptKoiro^las  hropurdfitBa  y4vos^ 
•mJti  4ie  rfir  ahrBfirSv  ^Is  iuf^iuf^vw 
iupuevo^/itBa.  **  Those  things  which  are  in- 
ferior and  secondary,  are  by  no  means  the 
principles  or  causes  of  the  more  excellent ; 
and  though  we  admit  the  common  interpre- 
tations, and  allow  sense  to  be  a  principle  of 
science,  we  must,  however,  call  it  a  prin- 
ciple, not  as  if  it  was  the  efficient  cause, 
but  as  it  rouses  our  soul  to  the  recollection 
of  general  ideas.  According  to  the  same 
way  of  thinkinff  is  it  said  in  the  TimsBUS, 
that  through   the  sight  and  hearing  we 


acquire  to  ourselves  philosophy,  becaiaae  we 
pass  from  objects  of  sense  to  remininence, 
or  recollection.'* 

And  in  another  passage  he  obaenres: 
'Eirctd^  yitp  ir^ififiop^w  iyaAfUt  ^<mr  ^ 
^Xht  varrcwr  tw  tmup  ix"^^'^^  xSyovsp 
ipi$i{ofUyfi  drh  r&v  ai<rOitpmif  ia^ofufi^ 
v^Kerm  ir  tv^v  ^x*^  X4y»¥,  itaX  to^tovs 
TpofidXKerat :  **  For  inasmuch  as  the  soul, 
by  containing  the  principles  of  all  beingi, 
is  a  sort  of  omniibrm  representation  or  ex- 
emphir;  when  it  is  roused  by  objects  of 
sense,  it  recollects  those  principles,  which  H 
contains  within,  and  brings  them  forth.** 

Oeoigius  Oemistius,  otherwise  called 
Pletho,  writes  upon  the  same  subject  in  the 
following  manner:  Tify  ^^vj^y  ^mxrh^  ol 
r&  <f5i}  riBiiiMifoi  h^aXufAfiaifowraif  Ihyt 
hrurHifjoiy  rohs  4p  rots  oiff&ifTOis  \ayovs, 
iiKpifi^TT€po¥  airrohs  fx<"^^  "^  tcX4i6* 
T€f>oy  iy  iuurS  faxciv,  (^  4y  roTs  alcihfroif 
fpt^owri.  T^  ody  rtXtiATtpoy  rovro  jccd 
aicpi$4ffr9poy  obit  t»  M»  r&y  alffOiiTAy 
XlrXffiy  riiy  ^wx^r,  Syc  fi^  iirrlr  iy  ttbroa* 
Ob  S*  ad  firfiofiov  iJiK6$i  hy  abriiy  i^ 
edniis  9ia9fot7&$ai'  ob  Zk  yitp  vc^wc^nii 
r^K  ^X^y  fiii^afifi  6y»  n  9tayo€7tr9ai'  rhs 
yitp  ^'ct^if  r&y  9o^»y  obxl  fi^^toiy  ^kXA,' 
iyruy  ijuky,  (UAspv  ^  m'  AxXspt  clrcu 
iruy64<r€U  rtvhs,  ob  icvrit  rh  ip96y  yiyo/i^yas, 
A€iT€(r$ai  9h  d^'  irdpas  riyhs  ^&rfc»f 
ToAA^  Iri  KptlrfOK6s  re  vol  rcAewr^pcis 
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In  short,  all  minds  that  are,  are  similar  and  congenial ;  and 
80  too  are  their  ideas,  or  intelligible  forms.  Were  it  otherwise, 
there  conld  be  no  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  or  (what  is 
more  important)  between  man  and  God. 

For  what  is  conversation  between  man  and  man!  It  is  a 
mutual  intercourse  of  speaking  and  hearing.  To  the  speaker,  it 
is  to  teach ;  to  the  hearer,  it  is  to  learn.  To  the  speaker,  it  is 
to  descend  from  ideas  to  words ;  to  the  hearer,  it  is  to  ascend 
from  words  to  ideas.  If  the  hearer,  in  this  ascent,  can  arrive  at 
Bo  ideas,  then  is  he  said  not  to  understand;  if  he  ascend  to 
ideas  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous,  then  is  he  said  to  misunder- 
stand. What  then  is  requisite,  that  he  may  be  said  to  under- 
stand !  That  he  should  ascend  to  certain  ideas,  treasured  up 
within  himself,  correspondent  and  similar  to  those  within  the 
speaker.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  writer  and  a  reader ;  as 
when  any  one  reads  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  here  or  in  Italy, 
what  Euclid  wrote  in  Greece  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Now,  is  it  not  marvellous,  there  should  be  so  exact  an  identity 
of  our  ideas,  if  they  were  only  generated  from  sensible  objects, 
infinite  in  number,  ever  changing,  distant  in  time,  distant  in 
place,  and  no  one  particular  the  same  with  any  other  i 

Again :  do  we  allow  it  possible  for  God  to  signify  his  will  to 
men,  or  for  men  to  signify  their  wants  to  Gt)d !  In  both  these 
cases  there  must  be  an  identity  of  ideas,  or  else  nothing  is  done, 
either  one  way  or  the  other.    Whence,  then,  do  these  common 


Af^iceiy  rf  ^x9  ^^  rcXcc^rcpoy  rodro  rwy 
4p  rots  hffBrrrois  \6yuv,  **  Thote  who 
•uppoae  ideal  fonna,  say  that  the  sooUwhen 
•be  aatomes,  for  the  purposes  of  science, 
those  proportions  which  exist  in  sensible 
objects,  possesses  them  with  a  superior 
aocnracy  and  perfection,  than  that  to  which 
tbej  attain  in  those  sensible  objects.  Now 
this  superior  perfection  or  accoracj,  the 
•ool  cannot  have  from  sensibTe  objects,  as  it 
it,  in  fiict,  not  in  them ;  nor  yet  can  she 
conceiTe  it  herself  as  from  hersd^  without 
its  baring  existence  anywhere  else.  For 
the  soal  is  not  formed  so  as  to  conceire 
that  which  has  existence  nowhere,  since 
eTen  soch  opinions  as  are  fiilse,  are  all  of 
them  compositions  irregulariy  formed,  not 
of  mere  non-beings,  but  of  various  real 
beings,  one  with  anoUier.  It  remains,  there* 
fore,  that  this  perfection,  which  is  superior 
to  tiie  proportions  existing  in  sensible  ob> 
jects,  must  descend  to  the  soul  from  some 
other  nature,  which  is  by  many  degrees 
more  excellent  and  perfect^  Plet£  de 
Aristotel  et  Platonic  Philosoph.  Diffi  edit. 
Paris.  1541. 

The  KAyoi^  or  ''proportions,"  of  which 
Oemistius  here  speaks,  mean  not  only  those 
relatiTe  proportions  of  equality  and  in- 
equality which  exist  in  quantity,  (such  as 


double,  sesquialter,  &c)  but,in  a  huger  sense, 
they  may  be  extended  to  mathematical  lines, 
angles,  figures,  &c  ;  of  all  which  \iyoL,  or 
"proportions,*^  though  we  possess  in  the 
mind  the  most  dear  and  precise  ideas,  yet 
it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  any 
one  of  them  ever  existed  in  the  sensible 
world. 

To  these  two  authors  we  may  add 
Boethius,  who,  after  having  enumerated 
many  acts  of  the  mind,  or  intellect,  wholly 
distinct  frt>m  sensation,  and  independent  of 
it,  at  length  concludes, 

HcBC  tit  ^ffidem  magii 

Longe  cam$a  paUntior, 

Qiim  qua  materia  tnodo 

Imprei$cu  paHiur  noku. 

Pracedit  iamen  eacHatUj 

A.C  virt$  (Mtnit  inoMiw, 

Vivo  M  corpore  pas$io, 

Cttm  velliue  oculoi  ferity 

Vd  vote  cmribuM  i$u(rrpit; 

7\tm  meHtie  vigor  eadtuM, 

Quae  intuM  mecies  tenet, 

Admotui  $mUei$  voecme^ 

Notie  appUoat  egUrie^^ 

Iwtrorwmqme  reconditis 

Formu  miecet  imagimei, 

De  ConsoUt.  Philosoph.  I  v. 
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identic  ideas  came !  Those  of  men,  it  seems,  come  all  fireni  sensa- 
tion. And  whence  come  God'^s  ideas!  Not,  surely,  from  sensation 
too :  for  this  we  can  hardly  venture  to  affirm,  without  giving  to 
body  that  notable  precedence  of  being  prior  to  the  intellection 
of  even  God  himself.  Let  them,  then,  be  original ;  let  them  be 
connate  and  essential  to  the  Divine  Mind :  if  this  be  true,  is  it 
not  a  fortunate  event,  that  ideas  of  corporeal  rise,  and  others  of 
mental,  (things  derived  from  subjects  so  totally  distinct,)  should 
so  happily  coincide  in  the  same  wonderful  identity! 

Had  we  not  better  reason  thus  upon  so  abstruse  a  sobjectt 
Either  all  minds  have  their  ideas  derived,  or  all  have  them  origi- 
nal ;  or  some  them  have  them  original,  and  some  derived.  If  all 
minds  have  them  derived,  they  must  be  derived  from  something, 
which  is  itself  not  mnd,  and  thus  we  fall  insensibly  into  a  kind 
of  atheism.  If  all  have  them  original,  then  are  all  minds  divine ; 
an  hypothesis  by  far  more  plausible  than  the  fbrmer.  But  if  this 
be  not  admitted,  then  nrast  one  mind  (at  least)  have  original 
ideas,  and  the  rest  have  them  derived.  Now,  supposing  this 
last,  whence  are  those  minds,  whose  ideas  are  derived,  most 
likely  to  derive  them !  From  mind  or  from  body !  From  mind,  a 
thing  homogeneous ;  or  fmm  body,  a  thing  heterogeneous !  Fran 
mind,  such  as  (from  the  hypothesis)  has  originid  ideas ;  or  from 
body,  which  we  cannot  discover  to  have  any  ideas  at  all  i^  An 
examination  of  this  hind,  pursued  with  accuracy  and  temper,  19 
the  most  probable  method  of  solving  these  doubts.  It  is  thus  we 
shall  be  enabled  with  more  assurance  to  decide,  whether  we  are 
to  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Epicurean  poet, 

Coiporea  natnra  anjimim  constare^  animamque ; 

or  trust  the  Mantuan  bard,  when  he  sings,  in  divine  numbers, 

Ignem  est  oUia  Tigoi:,  et  eoalestis  origo 
Seminibns. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  these  speculations.  Those  who 
would  trace  them  further,  and  have  leisure  for  such  studies,  may 
perhaps  find  themselves  led  into  regions  of  contemplation,  aflbrd- 
ing  them  prospects  both  interesting  and  pleasant.  We  have  at 
present  said  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  our  subject,  and  shall 
therefore  pass  from  hence  to  our  concluding  chapter. 

P  NoSv  8i  o^hf  awfta  ytyya*  t&s  yi^>    void  of  mind  produce  mind  ?   SaUoiL  de 
t»  rk  h^^a  yovv  ywitt\aoi ;  **  Nobody     Dti«  et  Mando,  c  8. 
produces  mind :  for  how  should  things  de- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUBORDINATION  OF  INTELLIGENCE.  DIFFERENCE  OF  IDEAS,  BOTH  IN 
PARTICULAR  MEN  AND  IN  WHOLE  NATIONS.  DIFFERENT  GENIUS  OF 
DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES.  CHARACTER  OP  THE  ENGLISH,  THE  ORIENTAL, 
THE  LATIN,  AND  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGES.  SUPERLATIVE  EXCELLENCE 
OF  THE  LAST.       CONCLUSION. 


Original  truth  haying  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Supreme  Intelligence,^  may  be  said  (as  it  were)  to  shine  with 
unchangeable  splendor,  enlightening  throughout  the  universe 
every  possible  subject,  by  nature  susceptible  of  its  benign  in- 
flaence.  Passions  and  other  obstacles  may  prevent,  indeed,  its 
efficacy,  as  clouds  and  vapours  may  obscure  the  sun ;  but  itself 
neither  admits  diminution  nor  change,  because  the  darkness 
respects  only  particular  percipients.  Among  these,  therefore,  we 
must  look  for  ignorance  and  error,  and  for  that  subordination  of 
intelligence  which  is  their  natural  consequence. 

We  have  daily  experience  in  the  works  of  art,  that  a  partial 
knowledge  will  suffice  for  contemplation,  though  we  know  not 
enough  to  profess  ourselves  artists.  Much  more  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  nature ;  and  well  for  mankind  is  it  found  to  be 
true,  else  never  could  we  attain  any  natural  knowledge  at  all. 
For  if  the  constitutive  proportions  of  a  clock  are  so  subtle,  that 
few  conceive  them  truly  but  the  artist  himself;  what  shall  we 
say  to  those  seminal  proportions,  which  make  the  essence  and 


4  Those  pbiloBophen,  whose  ideas  of 
bang  and  knowledge  are  derived  from  body 
and  sensation,  hare  a  short  method  to  ex- 
pilain  the  nature  of  truth.  It  is  a  £Eu;titiou8 
thing,  made  by  every  man  for  himself;  which 
comes  and  goes,  just  as  it  is  remembered 
and  ibigot ;  whidi  in  the  order  of  things 
makes  its  appearance  the  last  of  any,  being 
not  only  subsequent  to  sensible  objects,  but 
even  to  our  sensations  of  them.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  there  are  many  truths 
which  have  been,  and  are  no  longer ;  others 
tint  will  be,  and  have  not  been  yet ;  and 
moltitttdefl  that  possibly  may  never  exist 
at  all 

But  there  are  other  reasoners,  who  must 
sorely  have  bad  very  different  notions  ; 
those,  I  mean,  who  represent  truth,  not  as 
the  last,  but  the  first  of  beings ;  who  call 
it  immutable,  eternal,  omnipresent  ;  at- 
tributes that  an  indicate  something  more 
than  human.  To  these  it  must  appear 
somewhat  strange,  how  men  should  imagine 
that  a  erode  account  of  the  method  how 
they  pnceive  truth  was  to  pass  for  an  ac- 


count of  truth  itself ;  as  if  to  describe  the 
road  to  London  could  be  called  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  metropolis. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail 
about  sensation  and  reflection,  and  am 
taught  the  process  at  large  how  my  ideas 
are  all  generated,  I  seem  to  view  the  human 
soul  in  the  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths 
are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemistry. 
They  may  consist  (for  aught  we  know)  of 
natural  materials,  but  are  as  much  creatures 
of  our  own  as  a  bolus  or  elixir. 

If  Milton  by  his  Urania  intended  to  re- 
present truth,  he  certainly  referred  her  to  a 
much  more  ancient,  as  well  as  a  far  more 
noble  origin. 

Heavenly  horn  ! 
Before  the  hUU appear*d^orfountain$Jlow'*d^ 
Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse. 
Wisdom  thy  sister;  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  o/tK*  almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  cdestial  song. 

Paradise  Lost,  vii. 

See  Prov.  viii.  22,  &c  Jcr.  x.  10.  Marc. 
Antonin.  ix.  1. 
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character  of  every  nataral  subject  i  Partial  views,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  sense ;  inattention,  idleness,  the  turbulence  of  passions ; 
education,  local  sentiments,  opinions,  and  belief,  conspire  in  many 
instances  to  Airuish  us  with  ideas ;  some  too  general,  some  too 
partial,  and  (what  is  worse  than  all  this)  with  many  that  are 
erroneous,  and  contrary  to  truth.  These  it  behoves  us  to  correct 
as  far  as  possible,  by  cool  suspense  and  candid  examination. 

And  thus,  by  a  connexion  perhaps  little  ex[>ected,  the  cause 
of  letters  and  tnat  of  virtue  appear  to  coincide ;  it  being  the  busi- 
ness of  both  to  examine  our  ideas,  and  to  amend  them  by  the 
standard  of  nature  and  of  truth.** 

In  this  important  work  we  shall  be  led  to  observe,  how  nations, 

;  like  single  men,  have  their  peculiar  ideas ;  how  these  peculiar 

I  ideas  become  the  genius  of  their  language,  since  the  symbol  must 

^  of  course  correspond  to  its  archetype  ;*  how  the  wisest  nations, 

having  the  most  and  best  ideas,  will  consequently  have  the  best 

and  most  copious  languages ;  ^  how  others,  whose  languages  are 

motley  and  compounded,  and  who  have  borrowed  from  different 

countries  different  arts  and  practices,  discover  by  words  to  whom 

they  are  indebted  for  things. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  by  a  few  examples.  We 
Britons  in  our  time  have  been  remarkable  borrowers,  as  our  multi- 
form language  may  sufficiently  shew.  Our  terms  in  polite  litera- 
,  ture  prove,  that  this  came  from  Greece ;  our  terms  in  music  and 
I  painting,  that  these  came  from  Italy ;  our  phrases  in  cookery 
and  war,  that  we  learnt  these  from  the  French ;  and  our  phrases 
in  navigation,  that  we  were  taught  by  the  Flemings  and  Low 
Dutch.  These  many  and  very  different  sources  of  our  language 
may  be  the  cause  why  it  is  so  deficient  in  regularity  and  analogy. 
Yet  we  have  this  advantage  to  compensate  the  defect,  that  what 
we  want  in  elegance  we  gam  in  copiousness ;  in  which  last  respect 
few  languages  will  be  found  superior  to  our  own. 

Let  us  pass  from  ourselves  to  the  nations  of  the  East.  The 
eastern  world,"  from  the  earliest  days,  has  been  at  all  times  the 

■*  How  useful  to  ethic  science,  and,  in-  1.  i.  p.  58.  et  Men.  Com.  Tuac  Di^  ▼.  16. 
deed,  to  knowledge  in  general,  a  gnunma-        '  It  is  well  observed  b7  Muretut,  Nulli 

tical  disquisition  into  the  etymology  and  unquam,  qui  res  ignorarent,  nomina,  quibus 

meaning  of  words  was  esteemed  by  the  chief  eas  exprimerent,  qusesiemnt     Var.  Lect. 

and  ablest  philosophers,  may  be  seen  by  vi.  1. 

consulting  Plato  in  his  Cratylus ;  Xenoph.         *■  AiA  y^  rh  9ovkucSr€poi  cImu  t^  ^ 

Mem.  It.  5,  6.    Arrian.  Epict.  i.  17.  ii.  10.  ol  fi^v  Bdpfiapot  r&p  'EAX'^yMF,  ot  i^  W9pi 

Mafic  Anton,  iii.  1 1.  t.  8.  x.  8.  r^y  'Affiw  tup  iref»2  tV  Ebp^rlniP^  iiwofni- 

•  *H$ovs  xofM^riyp  Harri  r*  ia^Bp^ov  \6-  vowri  r^  Z^inroTiK^v  ip^p,  Mhf  diwx*" 

yos.  Stob.    Capinntur  signa  hand  levia,  sed  pcdvopr^s,    **  For  the  Barbariaos,  by  being 

obs^rvatu   digna  (quod  fortasse  quispiam  more  slayish  in  their  manners  than  tiie 

non  pntarit)  de  ingeniis  et  moribus  popu-  Greeks,  and  those  of  Asia  than  those  of 

lorum    et   nationum   ex   Unguis   ipsorum.  Europe,  submit    to    despotic   gorenmieni 

Bacon,  de  Augm.  Scient.  vi.  1 .   Vid.  etiam.  without  murmuring  or  discontent**    AriiL 

Quinctil.  1.  xl  p.  675.  edit.  Capperon.    Diog.  Polit.  iii.  4. 
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seat  of  enormous  monarchy :  on  its  natives  &ir  liberty  never 
shed  its  genial  influence.  If  at  any  time  civil  discords  arose 
among  them,  (and  arise  there  did  innumerable,)  the  contest  was 
never  about  the  form  of  their  government,  (for  this  was  an  object 
of  which  the  combatants  had  no  conception ;)  it  was  all  from  the 
poor  motive  of  who  should  be  their  master,  whether  a  Gyrus  or 
an  Artaxerxes,  a  Mahomet  or  a  Mustapha. 

Such  was  their  condition :  and  what  was  the  consequence  i 
Their  ideas  became  consonant  to  their  servile  state,  and  their ; 
words  became  consonant  to  their  servile  ideas.     The  great  dis- . 
tinction,  for  ever  in  their  sight,  was  that  of  tyrant  and  slave ;  | 
the  most  unnatural  one  conceivable,  and  the  most  susceptible  of  I 
pomp  and  empty  exaggeration.    Hence  they  talked  of  kings  as 
ffods,  and  of  themselves  as  the  meanest  and  most  abject  reptiles.! 
Nothing  was  either  great  or  little  in  moderation,  but  every  senti- 
ment was  heightened  by  incredible  hyperbole.'    Thus,  though) 
they  sometimes  ascended  into  the  great  and  magnificent,'  they 
as  frequently  degenerated  into  the  tumid  and  bombast.     The 
Greeks  too  of  Asia  became  infected  by  their  neighbours,  who  were 
often,  at  times,  not  only  their  neighbours  but  their  masters ;  and 
hence  that  luxuriance  of  the  Asiatic  style,  unknown  to  the  chaste 
eloquence  and  purity  of  Athens.    But  of  the  Greeks  we  forbear 
to  speak  now,  as  we  shall  speak  of  them  more  fully  when  we 
have  first  considered  the  nature  or  genius  of  the  Romans. 

And  what  sort  of  people  may  we  pronounce  the  Romans! — ^A 
nation  engaged  in  wars  and  commotions,  some  foreign,  some  do* 
mestic,  which  for  seven  hundred  years  wholly  engrossed  their 
thoughts.  Hence,  therefore,  their  language  became,  like  their 
ideas,  copious  in  all  terms  expressive  of  things  political,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  both  of  history  and  popular  eloquence. 
But  what  was  tneir  philosophy?^ — As  a  nation  it  was  none,  if  we 
may  credit  their  ablest  writers.  And  hence  the  unfitness  of  their 
language  to  this  subject ;  a  defect  which  even  Cicero  is  compelled 
to  confess,  and  more  fully  makes  appear,  when  he  writes  phi- 
losophy himself,  from  the  number  of  terms  which  he  is  obliged 
to  invent.'    Virgil  seems  to  have  judged  the  most  truly  of  his 

*  The  tniest  rablime  of  the  East  may  be  ritia,  quod  ab  ambitione,  quod  a  Toluptatibos 

fotmd  in  the  acripturet,  of  which,  perhaps,  leliquum  erat  teroporis,  ejus  si  partem  ali- 

the  principal  cause  is  the  intrinsic  greatness  qoam  ant  ad  andiendnm  Orsecom  qnempiam 

of  the  subjects  there  treated ;  the  creation  phllosophum,  ant  ad  aliqaem  de  philosophia 

of  the  muTerse,  the  dispensations  of  Diyine  libellnm  Tel  legendnm  vel  scribendun  con- 

ProTidence,  ftc  tnlissent,  jam  se  ad  eroditionis  culmen  per- 

y  Moretns  has  the   following  passage  renisse,  jam  Tictam  a  se  et  profligatam 

«pon   the  Roman    taste  for   philosophy:  jaoere   Oraeciam   somniabant     Var.  Lect 

Beat!  autem  iUi,  et  opolenti,  et  omninm  tL  1. 

geDtinm  victores  Romani,  in  petendis  ho-        ■  See  Cic  de  Fin.  i  c  1,  2,  3  ;  iii  c  1, 

noribas,  et  in   prensandis  dvibas,  et  in  2. 4,  &c. ;  but  in  particular  Tusc.  Disp.  L  8. 

ezteris  nationibiu  Terbo  componendis,  re  where  he  says,  Philosophia  jacuit  usque  ad 

oompihuidis  occupati,  philosophandi  curam  banc  aetatem,  nee  ullum  habuit  lumen  bte- 

wms  aut  libertis  suis,  et  Oraculis  esuri-  ramm  Letinarom ;  quae  iUustranda  et  ezd- 

entibus  relinquebant    Ipsi,  quod  ab  ava-  tanda  nobis  est ;  ut  si,  &c.    See  also  Tuic. 
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countrymen,  when,  admitting  their  inferiority  in  the  more 'ele- 
gant arts,  he  concludes  at  last  with  his  usual  majesty, 


Dup.  iv.  8.  and  Acad,  i  2.  where  it-appean, 
that  until  Cicero  applied  himself  to  the 
writing  of  philosophy,  the  Romans  had  no- 
thing of  the  kind  in  their  language,  except 
some  mean  performances  of  Amafimius  the 
Epicurean,  and  others  of  the  same  sect  How 
&r  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  Cicero  for 
philosophy,  and  with  what  industry,  as  well 
as  eloquence,  he  cultivated  the  subject,  may 
be  seen,  not  only  from  the  titles  of  those 
works  that  are  now  lost,  but  much  more 
from  the  many  noble  ones  still  fortunately 
preserved. 

The  Epicurean  poet  Lucretius,  who  flou- 
rished nearly  at  the  same  time,  seems  by 
his  silence  to  have  overlooked  the  Latin 
writers  of  his  own  sect ;  deriving  all  his 
philosophy,  as  well  as  Cicero,  from  Grecian 
sources ;  and,  like  him,  acknowledging  the 
difficulty  of  writing  in  philosophy  in  Latin, 
both  from  the  poverty  of  the  tongue,  and 
from  the  novelty  of  the  subject. 
Nee  me  animi  /allity  Graiorum  obecura  rv- 

perta 
DifficiU  inhutrare  LaHnii  wrsi^ut  e8$e, 
(MuUa  novis  rebtu  prcuerHm  quam  sU  o- 

ffenduniyj 
Propter  egedatem  Utiffua  et  rerum  noviia- 

tem: 
Sed  iua  me  virtue  tamen^  et  sperata  voluptcu 
Suavii  amicUuB  quemvia  perfirre  laborem 
Suadet.  Lucr.  i.  137. 

In  the  same  age,  Varro,  among  his  nu- 
merous works,  wrote  some  in  the  way  of 
philosophy ;  as  did  the  patriot  Brutus  a 
treatise  Concerning  Virtue,  much  i^plauded 
by  Cicero  ;  but  these  works  are  now  lost 

Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentioned 
came  Horace,  some  of  whose  satires  and 
epistles  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the 
most  valuable  pieces  of  Latin  philosophy, 
whether  we  consider  the  purity  of  their 
style,  or  the  great  address  with  which  they 
treat  the  subject 

After  Horace,  though  with  as  long  an 
interval  as  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to 
those  of  Nero,  came  the  satirist  Persius, 
the  frifind  and  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Comu- 
tus ;  to  whose  precepts  as  he  did  honour  by 
bis  virtuous  life,  so  his  works,  though  small, 
ahew  an  early  proficiency  in  the  science  of 
morals.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is 
.almost  the  single  difficult  writer  among  the 
Latin  classics,  whose  meaning  has  sufficient 
merit  to  make  it  worth  while  to  labour 
thruiigh  his  obscuritiea. 

In  the  same  degenerate  and  tyrannic 
•period,  lived  also  Seneca ;  whose  character, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  is  discussed 
with  great  accuracy  by  the  noble  author  of 


the  Characteristics,  to  whom  we  refer. 

Under  a  milder  dominion,  that  of  Adrian 
and  the  Antonines,  lived  Adus  Gelliua,  or 
(as  some  call  him)  AgeUius,  an  entertaining 
writer  in  the  miscellaneous  way,  well  skilled 
in  criticism  and  antiquity ;  who,  though  he 
can  hardly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
philosopher,  yet  deserves  not  to  pass  un- 
mentioned  here,  frwn  the  curious  fragments 
of  philosophy  interspersed  in  his  works. 

With  Aulus  Oellins  we  range  Macrobius, 
not  because  a  contemporary,  (for  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  under  Honorius  and 
Theodosius,)  but  from  his  near  resemblance 
in  the  character  of  a  writer.  His  woriu, 
like  the  other^s,  are  miscellaneous ;  filled 
with  mythology  and  ancient  literature, 
some  philosophy  being  intermixed.  His 
Commentary  upon  the  Somnium  Scipionis 
of  Cicero  may  be  considered  as  whcily  of 
the  philosophical  kind. 

In  the  Kune  age  with  Aulus  Oellius 
flourished  Apulcius  of  Madaura  in  Africa, 
a  Platonic  writer,  whose  matter  in  general 
fer  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  afifected  style, 
too  conformable  to  the  felse  rhetoric  of  the 
age  when  he  lived. 

Of  the  same  country,  but  of  a  later  age 
and  a  harsher  style^  was  Martianus  Capel£^ 
if  indeed  he  deserve  not  the  name  rather 
of  a  philologist,  than  of  a  philosopher. 

After  Capella,  we  may  rank  Chakidins 
the  Platonic,  though  both  his  age,  and 
country,  and  religion  are  doubtftd.  His 
manner  of  writing  is  rather  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  two  preceding,  nor  does  he 
appear  to  be  their  inferior  in  ^e  knowledge 
of  philosophy,  his  work  being  a  laudable 
commentary  upon  the  Timeeus  of  Plato. 

The  last  Latin  philosopher  was  Boethius, 
who  was  descended  from  some  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Roman  femilies,  and  was  consul  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  He 
wrote  many  philosophical  works,  the  greater 
part  in  the  logical  way:  but  his  ethic 
piece.  On  the  Consoktion  of  Philosophy, 
and  which  is  partly  prose  and  partly  verse, 
deserves  great  encomiums,  both  for  the 
matter  and  for  the  style  ;  in  which  last  he 
approaches  the  purity  of  a  fer  better  age 
than  his  own,  and  is  in  all  respects  pre- 
ferable to  those  crabbed  Africans  already 
mentioned.  By  command  of  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Goths,  it  was  the  hard  fete  of 
this  worthy  man  to  suffer  death:  with  whom 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  last  remains  of 
Roman  dignity,  may  be  said  to  have  sunk 
in  the  western  world. 

There  wera  other  Romans  who  left  philo- 
sophical writings,  such  as  Musoniua  Rufui, 
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Tu  ngne  imperio  popukw,  Rwntnf>  memento, 
(Us  tibi  enmt  Artei)  padaquc  imponcie  morem, 
Parcere  gubjectifl,  et  debellare  superbos. 

From  coDsideriDg  the  Bomans,  let  us  pass  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Grecian  commonwealths,  while  they  miuntained  their  liberty, 
were  the  most  heroic  confederacy  that  ever  existed.  They  were 
the  politest,  the  bravest,  and  the  wisest  of  men.  In  the  short 
space  of  little  more  than  a  century,  they  became  such  statesmen, 
warriors,  orators,  historians,  physicians,  poets,  critics,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  (last  of  all)  philosophers,  that  one  can 
baraly  help  considering  that  golden  period  as  a  providential 
event  in  honour  of  human  nature,  to  shew  to  what  perfection 
the  species  might  ascend.* 


and  the  two  emperors  Marcus  AntonimiB 
and  Julian ;  but  as  these  preferred  the  use 
of  the  Greek  tongue  to  their  own,  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  among  the  number  of 
Latin  writers. 

And  so  much  (by  way  of  sketch)  for  the 
Latin  authors  of  philosophy  ;  a  small  num- 
ber for  so  vast  an  empire,  if  we  consider 
them  as  all  the  product  of  near  six  sue- 
cetaiTe  centuries. 

*  If  we  except  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the 
lyric  poets,  we  hear  of  few  Grecian  writers 
before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  After  that 
monarch  had  been  defieated,  and  the  dread 
of  the  Persian  power  was  at  an  end,  the 
e£fulgence  of  Grecian  genius  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  broke  forth,  and  shone  till 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
after  whom  it  disappeared,  and  never  rose 
again.  This  is  that  golden  period  spoken 
of  aboTe.  I  do  not  mean  that  Greece  had 
not  many  writers  of  great  merit  subsequent 
to  that  period,  and  eiq»ocially  of  the  philo- 
■ophic  kind ;  but  the  great,  the  striking, 
the  sublime,  (call  it  as  you  please,)  attained 
•t  that  time  to  a  height  to  which  it  nerer 
could  ascend  in  any  i^r  age. 

The  same  kind  of  fortune  befell  the  people 
of  Rome.  When  the  Punic  wars  were 
eaded,  and  Carthage,  their  dreaded  rival,  was 
no  more,  then  (as  Horace  informs  us)  they 
began  to  cultivate  the  politer  arts.  It  was 
toon  after  this,  their  great  orators  and 
histwiann  and  poela  arose,  and  Rome,  like 
Greece,  had  her  golden  period,  which  lasted 
to  the  death  of  Octavins  Caesar. 

I  can  these  two  periods,  from  the  two 
greatest  geniuses  that  flourished  in  each, 
one  the  Secmtic  period,  the  other  the  Ci- 


Theie  an  still  further  analogies  snbaistp 
ing  between  them.  Neither  period  com- 
aenoed,  aa  leng  aa  soUdtude  for  the  common 
w^Ukf  fmgagrd  men^s  attentions,  and  such 
wm  impended  as  threatened  their  destruo- 
tkm  by  foreigners  and  barbarians.    But 


when  once  these  fears  were  over,  a  general 
security  soon  ensued,  and  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  the  arts  of  defence  and  self-pre- 
servation, they  began  to  cultivate  those  of 
elegance  and  pleasure.  Now  as  these  na- 
tundly  produced  a  kind  of  wanton  insolence, 
(not  unUke  the  ricious  temper  of  high-fod 
animals,)  so  by  this  the  bands  of  union 
were  insensibly  dissolved.  Hence,  then, 
among  the  Greeks,  that  &tal  Peloponnesian 
war,  which,  together  with  other  wars,  its 
immediate  consequence,  broke  the  confo- 
deracy  of  their  commonwealths,  wasted 
their  strength,  made  them  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  thus  paved  a  way  for  the  con- 
temptible kingdom  of  Macedon  to  enslave 
them  all,  and  ascend  in  a  few  years  to  uni- 
veraal  monarchy. 

A  like  luxuriance  of  prosperity  sowed 
discord  among  the  Romans,  raised  those 
unhappy  contests  between  the  senate  and 
the  Gracchi,  between  Sylla  and  Marius, 
between  Pompey  and  Cmnr ;  till  at  length, 
after  the  last  struggle  for  liberty  by  those 
brave  patriots  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  PM- 
Kppi,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Anthony 
at  Acdum,  the  Romans  became  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  a  feUow-dtisen. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  after 
Alexander  and  Octarius  had  established 
their  monarchies,  there  were  many  bright 
geniuses,  who  were  eminent  under  their 
government  Aristotle  maintained  a  friend- 
ship and  epifltoianr  correspondence  with 
AJeocander.  In  the  time  of  the  same 
monarch  lived  Theophstf  tus,  and  the  cynic, 
Diogenes.  Then  also  Demosthenes  and 
^Bchines  spoke  their  two  celebrated  om- 
tiens.  So  likewise  in  the  tame  of  Octavina, 
Viigil  wrote  his  JSneid ;  and  with  Homce, 
Varius,  and  many  other  fine  writers,  par> 
took  of  the  protection  and  loyal  munificence. 
Bnt  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these 
men  were  bred  and  educated  in  the  prin- 
eiplee  of  a  free  government  It  was  hanee 
tMy  derived  t£it  high  and  manly  spirit. 
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-  Now  the  lanjfosge  of  these  Greeks  was  truly  like  themselves, 
,  it  was  conformable  to  their  transcendent  and  universal  genius. 
I  Where  matter  so  abounded,  words  followed  of  course,  and  those 
'  exquisite  in  every  kind,  as  the  ideas  for  which  they  stood.  And 
-hence  it  followed,  there  was  not  a  subject  to  be  found,  which 
could  not  with  propriety  be  expressed  in  Greek. 

Here  were  words  and  numbers  for  the  humour  of  an  Aristo- 
phanes; for  the  native  elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Menander; 
for  the  amorous  strains  of  a  Mimnermus  or  Sappho ;  for  the 
rural  lays  of  a  Theocritus  or  Bion ;  and  for  the  sublime  concep- 
tions of  a  Sophocles  or  Homer.  The  same  in  prose.  Here 
Isocrates  was  enabled  to  display  his  art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of 
periods,  and  the  nice  counterpoise  of  diction.  Here  Demosthenes 
found  materials  for  that  nervous  composition,  that  manly  force  of 
unaffected  eloquence,  which  rushed,  like  a  torrent,  too  impetuous 
to  be  withstood. 

Who  were  more  different  in  exhibiting  their  philosophy  than 
Xenophon,  Plato,  and  his  disciple  Aristotle  ?  Different,  I  say, 
in  their  character  of  composition;  for  as  to  their  philosophy 
itself,  it  was  in  reality  the  same.  Aristotle,  strict,  methodic, 
and  orderly ;  subtle  in  thought ;  sparing  in  ornament ;  with 
little  address  to  the  passions  or  imagination ;  but  exhibiting  the 
whole  with  such  a  pregnant  brevity,  that  in  every  sentence  we 
seem  to  read  a  page.  How  exquisitely  is  this  all  performed  in 
Greek  i  Let  those  who  may  imagine  it  may  be  done  as  well  in 
another  language,  satisfy  themselves  either  by  attempting  to 
translate  him,  or  bv  perusing  his  translations  already  made  by 
men  of  learning.     On  the  contrary,  when  we  read  either  Xeno- 

?hon  or  Plato,  nothing  of  this  method  or  strict  order  appears, 
'he  formal  and  didactic  is  wholly  dropped.  Whatever  they 
may  teach,  it  is  without  professing  to  be  teachers;  a  train  of 
dialogue  and  truly  polite  address,  m  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  we 
behold  human  life,  adorned  in  all  its  colours  of  sentiment  and 
manners. 

And  yet,  though  these  differ  in  this  manner  from  the  Stagirite, 
how  different  are  they  likewise  in  character  from  each  other ! 
Plato,  copious,  figurative,  and  majestic ;  intermixing  at  times 
the  facetious  and  satiric;  enriching  his  works  with  tales  and 
fables,  and  the  mystic  theology  of  ancient  times.  Xenophon, 
the  pattern  of  perfect  simplicity ;  everywhere  smooth,  har- 
monious, and  pure ;  declining  the  figurative,  the  marvellous,  and 

which  made  them  the  admiiatio]]  of  afitei^  r^f  ir^f  d^X^Aouf  fytBos^  lud  r^f  mpi  rii 

agea.    The  •uocetson  and  fonni  of  gorem-  irpcrrcM  pikmifdas :  **  It  ia  liberty  that  it 

ment  left  by  Alexander  and  OctavioB,  soon  formed  to  nurse  the  sentiments  of  great 

stopped  the  growth  of  any  thing  farther  in  geniuses ;  to  inspire  them  with  hope ;  to 

the  kind.    Sa  true  is  that  nob&  saying  of  posh  forward  the  propensity  of  contest  one 

Longinus :  ^p4^  re  yV  ^f^^  '''^  ^P^>^  with  another,  and  the  generous  emulation 

^Mra  rmw  /i€ya\o^p^imr  ^  4\9v$4pukt  acoi  of  being  the  first  in  rank.**     De  SobL 

hnXwlffmy  Koi  i/ita  9m$w  rh  irp60v/uHf  sect  44. 
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the  mystic ;  ascending  but  rarely  into  the  sublime ;  nor  then  so 
much  trusting  to  the  colours  of  style,  as  to  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  sentiment  itself. 

The  language,  in  the  meantime,  in  which  he  and  Plato  wrote, 
appears  to  suit  so  accurately  with  the  style  of  both,  that  when 
we  read  either  of  the  two,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  is 
he  alone  who  has  hit  its  character,  and  that  it  could  not  have 
appeared  so  elegant  in  any  other  manner. 

And  thus  is  the  Greek  tongue,  from  its  propriety  and  uni- 
versality, made  for  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  beautiful,  in 
every  subject,  and  under  every  form  of  writing. 

Oralis  ingenium,  Giaiis  dedit  ore  rotondo 
V  Miua  loqui. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those  amongst  us  who  either  write 
or  read,  with  a  view  to  employ  their  liberal  leisure,  (for  as  to 
such  as  do  either  from  views  more  sordid,  we  leave  them,  like 
slaves,  to  their  destined  drudgery,)  it  were  to  be  wished,  I  say, 
that  the  liberal  (if  they  have  a  relish  for  letters)  would  inspect 
the  finished  models  of  Grecian  literature ;  that  they  would  not 
waste  those  hours,  which  they  cannot  recall,  upon  the  meaner 
productions  of  the  French  and  English  press ;  upon  that  fungous 
growth  of  novels  and  of  pamphlets,  where,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
they  rarely  find  any  rational  pleasure,  and  more  rarely  still,  any 
solid  improvement. 

To  be  competently  skilled  in  ancient  learning,  is  by  no 
means  a  work  of  such  insuperable  pains.  The  very  progress 
itself  is  attended  with  delight,  and  resembles  a  journey  through 
some  pleasant  country,  where  every  mile  we  advance  new  charms 
arise.  It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  be  a  scholar,  as  a  gamester,  or 
many  other  characters  equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  same 
application,  the  same  quantity  of  habit,  will  fit  us  for  one,  as 
completely  as  for  the  other.  And  as  to  those  who  tell  us,  with 
an  air  of  seeming  wisdom,  that  it  is  men,  and  not  books,  we  must 
study  to  become  knowing ;  this  I  have  always  remarked,  from 
repeated  experience,  to  be  the  common  consolation  and  language 
of  dances.  They  shelter  their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright 
examples,  whose  transcendent  abilities,  without  the  common 
helps,  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  great  and  important 
ends.     But,  alas ! 

Dedpit  exemplar  Titiit  imitabile. 

In  truth,  each  man'*s  understanding,  when  ripened  and  mature, 
is  a  composite  of  natural  capacity,  and  of  super-induced  habit. 
Hence  the  greatest  men  will  be  necessarily  those  who  possess 
the  best  capacities,  cultivated  with  the  best  habits.  Hence  also 
moderate  capacities,  when  adorned  with  valuable  science,  will 
far  transcend  others  the  most  acute  by  nature,  when  either 
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neglected,  or  applied  to  low  and  base  purposes.  And  thus  for 
the  honour  of  culture  and  good  learning,  they  are  able  to  render 
a  man,  if  he  will  take  the  pains,  intrinsically  more  excellent  than 
his  natural  superiors. 

And  so  much  at  present  as  to  general  ideas ;  how  we  acquire 
them ;  whence  they  are  derived ;  what  is  their  nature ;  and  what 
their  connection  with  language.  So  much,  likewise,  as  to  the 
subject  of  this  treatise,  Universal  Grrammar. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Most  of  the  speculations  contained  in  the  following  work,  are 
not  the  author^s  own,  but  the  speculations  of  ancient  and  re- 
spectable philosophers.  His  employ  has  been  no  more  than  to 
exhibit  what  they  taught,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  after 
the  best  manner  he  was  able.  The  perusal  of  old  doctrines  may 
afford,  perhaps^  amusement,  if  it  be  true  (as  he  has  observed 
in  another  place*)  that  what,  from  its  antiquity^  is  but  little 
known,  has  from  that  very  circumstance  the  recommendation  of 
novelty. 

If  he  might  ask  a  favour  from  his  readers^  the  favour  should 
be  this:  that  they  would  not  reject  his  work  upon  a  cursory 
inspection^  should  it  appear  in  some  parts  too  abstruse,  and 
perhaps  in  others  too  obvious.  He  could  not  well  avoid  either 
the  one  of  the  other,  without  impairing  an  arrangement  which 
had  been  esiabli^ed  for  ages» 

*■  See  the  Pre^e  to  Herroet. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL   ARRANGEMENTS, 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THOMAS  LORD  HYDE, 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  DUCHT  OF  LANCASTER,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  I. 
iirrRODCcrioN — bcopb  or  end  op  the  inquiry — broins  from  the 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  SIMPLE,  OR  SINGLE  TERMS CHARACTER  OF  THESE 

TERMS NATURE    AND    MULTITUDE    OF    THE    OBJECTS   WHICH    THEY 

REPRESENT. 

Philosophy,  taking  its  name  from  the  lore  of  wisdom,  and  having 
for  its  end  the  investigation  of  tinth,  has  an  eqnal  regard  both 
to  practice  and  speculation,  inasmuch  as  truth  of  every  kin^  is 
similar  and  congenial.  Hence  we  find  that  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  actors  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  have  been 
engaged  at  times  in  philosophical  speculation.  Pericles^  who 
governed  Athens,  was  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras ;  Epaminondas 
spent  his  youth  in  the  Pythagorean  school;  Alexander  the 
Great  had  Aristotle  for  his  preceptor ;  and  Scipio  made  Polybius 
his  companion  and  friend.  Why  need  I  mention  CScero,  or 
Gato,  or  Brutus!  The  orations,  the  epistles,  and  the  philoso- 
phical works  of  the  first,  shew  him  sumciently  conversant  both 
m  action  and  contemplation.  So  eager  was  Gato  for  knowledge,* 
even  when  surrounded  with  business,  that  he  used  to  read 
philosophy  in  the  senate-house,  while  the  senate  was  assembling : 
and  as  for  the  patriot  Brutus,  though  his  life  was  a  continual 
scene  of  the  most  important  action,  he  found  time  not  only  to 
study,  but  to  compose  a  treatise  upon  Virtue.^ 

*  Thiu  Cicero  describes  him :  Qnippe  qni,  ex  mtiltis  termonibiu  tais,  virtntem  ad  beata 

ne  repreheniionem  qnidem  rolgi  inanem  TiTendam  se  ipsa  esse  contentam.    TasciiL 

refonnidans,  in  ipsa  curia  soleret  legere  DispotT.  1.  And  again :  Provocatns  gratis- 

saepe,  dtnn  senatus  cogeretnr,  nihil  opera  simo  mihi  libro,  qnem  de  Virtnte  scriptisti. 

reipublicae  4etnihena.  De  Fin.  iii.  2.  Where  De  Fin.  1.  vL 

it  18  worth  remarking,  that  Cato  considered  One  or  two  short  fragments   of  this 

his  application  to  Htentnre  as  no  way  ob-  treatise  of  Bmtus  ave  preserved  in  Seneca, 

stmeting  his  dntj  to  the  commonwealth.  De  Consohit  ad  Heir.  o.  9. 

The  stodions  charscter  and  the  political  in  As  to  Pericles,  Epaminondas,  and  the 

him  were  nnited.  other  great  namea  mentioned  in  the  same 

^  Thus  the  same  Cicero:  Placere  enim  page  with  Cito  and  Bmtns,  see  note  e  ia 

tihi  (Bmto  sdl.)  admodnm  send,  et  ez  eo  the  following  psge. 
Uhro  qnem  ad  me  accnratissime  scripsisti,  ei 
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When  these  were  gone,  and  the  worst  of  times  succeeded, 
Thrasea  Psetus  and  Helvidias  Prisons  were  at  the  same  period 
both  senators  and  philosophers,  and  appear  to  have  supported 
the  severest  trials  of  tyrannic  oppression  by  the  manly  system 
of  the  Stoic  moral.^  The  best  emperor  whom  the  Romans,  or 
perhaps  any  nation,  ever  knew,  Marcus  Antoninus,  was  involved 
during  his  whole  life  in  business  of  the  last  consequence ;  some- 
times conspiracies  forming,  which  he  was  obliged  to  dissipate ; 
formidaUe  wars  arising  at  other  times,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field.     Yet  during  none  of  these  periods  did  he  forsake 

thilosophy,  but  still  persisted  in  meditation,**  and  in  committiug 
is  thoughts  to  writing,  during  moments  gained  by  stealth  from 
the  hurry  of  courts  and  campaigns. 

If  we  descend  to  later  ages,  and  search  our  own  country,  we 
shall  find  sir  Thomas  More,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Milton,  Algernon  Sidney, 
sir  William  Temple,  and  many  others,  to  have  been  all  of  them 
eminent  in  public  life,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  conspicuous  for 
their  speculations  and  literature.  If  we  look  abroad,  examples 
of  like  character  will  occur  in  other  countries.  Grotius,  the  poet, 
the  critic,  the  philosopher,  and  the  divine,  was  employed  by  the 
court  of  Sweden  as  ambassador  to  France :  and  De  Witt,  that 
acute  but  unfortunate  statesman,  that  pattern  of  parsimony  and 
political  accomplishments,  was  an  able  mathematieian,  wrote 
upon  the  elements  of  curves,  and  applied  his  algebra  with 
accuracy  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his  country. 

And  so  much  in  defence  of  philosophy,  against  those  who  may 
possibly  undervalue  her,  because  they  have  succeeded  without 
her ;  those  I  mean  (and  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  many) 
who,  having  spent  their  whole  lives  in  what  Milton  calls  ^^  the 
busy  hum  of  men,^  have  acquired  to  themselves  habits  of  amazing 
efficacy,  unassisted  by  the  helps  of  science  and  erudition.  To 
such  the  retired  student  may  appear  an  awkward  being,  because 
they  want  a  just  standard  to  measure  his  merit.  But  let  them 
recur  to  the  bright  examples  before  alleged  ;  let  them  remember 
that  these  were  eminent  m  their  own  way ;  were  men  of  action 
and  business ;  men  of  the  world ;  and  yet  they  did  not  disdain 
to  cultivate  philosophy,  nay,  were  many  of  them  perhaps  indebted 
to  her  for  the  splendor  of  their  active  character." 

^  See  Arr.  £pictet  lib.  L  c  1,2.  and  the  /tci^os,  iral  fuikiara  TrtptOfU  J&yicw  oiV^ 

notes  of  my  late  worthy  friend,  the  learned  ical  ^p6rnfM  Brifieeyayias  ifJL&pi044rr€pop^ 

editof,  Upton.    See  also  Mrt.  Carter's  ex-  liK»s  re    fxtrtwplvas    koH    irvy€^dptu    rh 

oellent  translation.  ti^tufM  rod  IjBcvs^  *Avaiay6pas  ^if  6  KAa^»- 

^  See  the  original,  particularly  in  Oa-  fx4yios,  hy  ol  rAr*  itfBpwroi  povp  irpoaii' 

taker^s  edition.     See  also  the  learned  and  yiptvov :    **  But  he  who   was  most  con- 

aocorate  translation  of  Meric  Caaaubon.  Tersant  with  Pericles,  and  most  contributed 

*  The  following  authorities  may  serve  to  to  give  him  a  grandeur  of  mind,  and  to 

9on6rm  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  make  his  high  spirit  for  ffoveming  the  po- 

In  Plutarch*s  Life  of  Pericles  we.  read  as  pular  assemblies  more  weighty  and  authori- 

follows :  'O  (i  ir\«2irra  TltpueXti  avyytyS^  iative ;  in  a  word,  who  exalted  his  ideas, 
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This  reasoning  has  a  farther  end.     It  justifies  me.  in  the 
address  of  these  philosophical  arrangements,  as  yonr  lordship 


and  tailed  at  the  same  time  the  dignity 
of  his  behaviour:  the  person  who  did  this 
was  Anazagoras,  the  Clazomenian,  whom 
the  people  of  that  age  used  to  call  vovs,  or 
*'mind.''  Plut  in  Vit.  Peridis,  p.  154.  B. 
edit  Xyland. 

Plutarch  soon  after  gives  good  reasons 
for  this  appellation  of  Anazagons,  viz.  his 
great  abilities,  and  his  being  the  first  who 
made  mind  or  intellect  (in  opposition  to 
chance)  a  principle  in  the  formation  and 
government  of  the  universe. 

The  words  of  Anaxagoras  on  this  sub- 
ject, though  well  known,  are  well  worth 
citing :  Hama  x/>4Auira  ^y  Sfiov'  ttra  vovs 
i\$^y  airrii  9ifK6irfiri<rt :  **  All  things  were 
blended  together:  then  came  mind  (or  an 
intelligent  principle)  and  gave  them  arrange- 
ment^ Diog.  Laert  ii  6. 

Epaminondas,  in  his  politicid  capacity, 
was  so  great  a  man,  that  he  raised  his 
country,  the  commonwealth  of  Thebes, 
from  a  contemptible  state  to  take  the  lead 
In  Greece ;  a  dignity  which  the  Thebans 
had  never  known  befoie,  and  which  fell, 
upon  his  loss,  never  to  rise  again.  The 
same  man  was  a  pattern  in  private  life  of 
every  thing  virtuous  and  amiable  ;  so  that 
Justin  well  rcmarics,  Fuit  autem  incertum, 
vir  melior,  an  dux,  esset 

Cornelius  Nepoa,  having  recorded  the 
other  parts  of  his  education,  adds.  At  philo- 
sophisB  prsBceptorem  habuit  Lysim,  Taren- 
tinum,  Pytha^reum ;  cui  quidem  sic  fuit 
deditus,  ut  adolescens  tristem  et  severum 
senem  onmibus  sequalibus  sius  in  fiimiliari- 
tate  anteposuerit,  nequo  prius  eum  a  se 
dimiserit,  quam  doctrinis  tanto  anteoessit 
eondiscipulos,  ut  fi&dle  intelligi  posset  pari 
mode  superaturum  omnes  in  caeteris  artibus. 
Com,  Nep.  in  Vit  Epaminon.  c.  2.  Justin. 
Hist.  vL  8.    Cicer.  de  Orat  iil  U. 

As  for  Alexander  the  Great,  we  may 
fonn  a  judgment,  what  sort  of  education 
his  fiither  Philip  wished  him  to  have,  from 
that  curious  epistle  which  he  wrote  to 
Aristotle,  upon  Alexander's  birth.  It  is  in 
its  character  so  simple  and  el^pant  that  we 
have  given  it  entire,  as  preserved  by  Aulus 
Oellius: 

^IXtwros  *AfH(rror4\€i  xo^u^- 

''lirBi  /Aoi  ytyoydra  vl6v  woXX^y  oJr  rois 
ffOiir  x^^  ^X"**  ^^  oSrus  M  rf  y€y4(r€i 
T«v  wtuihs  iis  M  rf  uroT^  riiy  <riiy  ii\ucia»f 
tdrrhy  yeyoy4yai'  4XMi(»  yhp  ainhy^  &jrh  aov 
rprnpiyrm  icol  iroiScu9<yra,  A^toy  HatBai  Kol 
%Mwr,  KoX  T^f  r&y  irpayfi^my  9ia8ox^f* 
*^  Philip  to  Aristotle  greeting. 

''Know  that  I  have  a  son  bom.  On 
this  account  I  am  greatly  thankful  to  the 


gods,  not  so  much  for  the  birth  of  the  child, 
as  for  his  being  bom  during  your  times: 
for  I  hope  that  by  his  being  bred,  and 
educated  under  you,  he  will  be^mie  worthy 
of  us,  and  worthy  to  succeed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affidrs.^    A.  GelL  ix.  3. 

What  in  &ct  this  education  was,  we  may 
leam  not  only  from  Alexander's  history,  but 
from  an  obsOTvation  of  Plutarch,  in  answer 
to  an  objection,  **how  Alexander  could  ven- 
ture to  attack  such  an  immense  power  as 
the  Persian  with  such  contemptible  forces 
of  his  own.^  Plutarch  says,  that  no  forces 
could  be  greater  or  fairer  than  the  several 
accomplishments  of  Alexander's  mind ;  and 
concludes,  ''that  he  marched  againnt  the 
Persians  with  better  supplies  from  his 
preceptor  Aristotle,  than  from  his  fitther 
Philip  :**  irXtloyas  iraph,  *Apurr<n4\ovs  rod 
KoBrrftn'ov^  fj  iraok  ^tX/inrov  rov  trarphs 
it/popftks  tx^^^  9t€fiaiy€y  M  Tl4p0'as,  Plut 
de  Alex.  Fort  p.  827.  edit  Xyland. 

As  for  Scipio,the  illustrious  conqueror  of 
Carthage,  we  have  this  account  of  him  and 
hit  companion  Polybius  (to  whom  we  may 
add  also  PansBtius)  from  Velleius  Pater- 
culus :  Scipio  tam  elegans  liberalium  studio- 
rum,  omnisque  doctrinse  et  auctor  et  ad- 
mirator  fuit,  ut  Polybinm  Pametiumque, 
pnecellentes  ingenio  viros,  domi  militiaeqne 
secum  habuerit  Ncque  enim  quisquam 
hoc  Scipione  eleganiius  intervalla  negotio- 
rum  otio  dispunxit,  semperque  aut  belli,  ant 
pacis  serviit  artibus  ;  semperque  inter  arma 
et  studia  versatus,  aut  corpus  periculis,  aut 
animura  disciplinis  exercuit  Veil.  Paterc 
Histor.  1.  i.  p.  19.  edit  Lipsii 

During  the  campaigns  of  Scipio,  Polybius 
attended  him  even  in  the  time  of  action  or 
engagement ;  as,  for  example,  in  that  bold 
attempt,  when  Scipio,  wi^  Polybius  and 
thirty  soldiers  only,  undermined  one  of  the 
gates  of  Carthage.  See  Ammian.  MarceL 
L  xxiv.  2. 

During  more  quiet  intervals,  Polybius  did 
not  forget  the  duties  of  a  friend,  or  the 
dignitY  of  a  philosopher,  but  gave  advice, 
and  that  suitable  to  the  character  which 
Scipio  wished  to  support  in  the  common- 
wealth. Among  other  things,  he  advised 
him  (as  Plutarch  informs  us)  "  never  to  quit 
the  forum,  or  place  of  public  resort,  before 
he  had  made  himself  some  friend,  who  was 
intimately  conversant  in  the  conduct  of  his 
fellow-dtiaens :"  /*^  irp^tpoy  i^  kyopat 
&ireX9f  ly,  fj  4>i\oy  riyii  TroetiirturOaL,  viyrf- 
yvs  irra  rmy  wpd^tmy  rmy  itoXnmy.  Plut 
Symposiac  I  iii.  p.  659.  edit  Xyl. 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  pe- 
culiar regard  which  C«sar  had  for  the  fmi- 
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has  been  distinguished  in  either  character,  I  mean  in  your 
public  one,  as  well  as  in  your  private.  Those  who  know  the 
history  of  our  foreign  transactions,  know  the  reputation  that  yon 
acquired  both  in  Poland  and  in  Germany:'  and  those  who  are 
honoured  with  your  nearer  friendship,  know  that  yon  can 
speculate  as  well  as  act,  and  can  employ  your  pen  both  with 
elegance  and  instruction. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining  to  your  lordship  to  see, 
in  what  manner  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great  arranged 
his  pupil's  ideas,  so  that  they  might  not  cause  confusion  for  want 
of  accurate  disposition.  It  may  be  thought,  also,  a  fact  worthy 
of  your  notice,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  this  method 
from  the  yenerable  Pythagoras,  who,  unless  he  drew  it  from  re- 
moter sources,  to  us  unknown,  was,  perhaps,  himself  its  inventor 
and  original  teacher.^ 

Poets  relate,  that  Venus  was  wedded  to  Vulcan,  the  goddess  of 
beauty  to  the  god  of  deformity.  The  tale,  as  some  explain  it,  gives 
a  double  representation  of  art ;  Vulcan  shewing  us  the  progres- 
sions of  art,  and  Venus  the  completions.  The  progressions,  such  as 
the  hewing  of  stone,  the  grinding  of  colours,  the  fusion  of  metals, 
these,  all  of  them,  are  laborious,  and  many  times  disgustful :  the 
completions,  such  as  the  temple,  the  palace,  the  picture,  the  statue, 
these,  all  of  them,  are  beauties,  and  justly  call  for  admiration. 


losopher  Ariito,  and  Pompey  for  the  philo- 
■opher  Cratippui.  ^lian  well  remarks,  on 
thete  two  great  Romans,  that  **  they  did  not, 
because  their  power  was  great,  despise  those 
who  had  the  power  of  doing  them  the 
greatest  serrices  :^  ob  yh^  ^e2  f4.4yu  4^6- 
rorro,  bw€p€^p6yovw  t&p  t&  fiiyurra  ah- 
ro^f  hv^<rai  9wati4vcfv.  ^ian.  Var.  Hist 
▼ii.  21. 

In  the  same  anthor,  I  iii.  c.  17.  there  is 
■n  express  dissertation  on  this  subject, 
worthy  of  perusal,  as  being  filled  with  ex- 
amples both  from  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
history. 

To  these  citations  I  shall  add  only  one 
or  two  more :  Et  certe  non  tnlit  nllos  hsee 
ciTitas  aut  gloria  clariores,  aut  aoctoritate 
gniTiores,aut  humanitate  politiores,  P.  Afri- 
cano,  C.  Lelio,  L.  Furio,  qui  secnm  erudi- 
tissimos  homines  ex  Onecia  palam  semper 
habuerunt.  Cic.  de  Oiat  ii.  87. 

In  the  same  work,  to  prove  the  union  of 
the  philosophical  character  and  the  political, 
we  have  the  following  testimony,  taken 
from  the  history  of  those  sages,  so  much 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  Pittacus,  Bias, 
Solon,, &c  Hi  omnes,  prsster  Milesium 
Thalem,  ciyitatibus  suis  pnefrierunt  De 
Orator,  iii.  84. 

See  also  Cicero^  tract  styled  Orator, 
sect  15.  p.  187.  edit  Oxod.  and  the 
Pbsdms  of  Plato,  p.  1237,  edit  Fidni :  in 
both  which  places,  the  intimacy  aboTe  men- 


tioned between  Pericles  and  Anaxafforas 
is  recorded,  and  the  importance  also  of  ibis 
intimacy,  as  to  the  weight  it  gave  Pericles 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Athens. 

'  The  treaty  of  Warsaw,  negotiated  and 
signed  by  lord  Hyde,  was  made  in  Janu- 
ary, 1745 ;  that  of  Dresden,  made  under 
lord  Hyde*s  mediation,  was  signed  the 
December  following.  By  this  last  treaty, 
not  only  the  peace  of  Germany  was  re- 
stored, but  the  Austrian  Netheriands,  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia^  territories,  were  in 
consequence  of  it  preserved. 

f  From  Pydiagoras  it  passed  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  among  others  to  Archytas,  who 
wrote  upon  the  subject  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
the  dialect  generally  used  by  Pythagoras  and 
his  followers.  This  treatise  of  Archytas  is 
in  part  still  extant,  though  but  littie  known, 
large  quotations  out  of  it  being  inserted  by 
Bimplicius  into  that  valuable  but  rare  bode, 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Predicaments, 
from  which  many  of  them  are  transferred 
into  the  notes  upon  the  difierant  chapters 
of  this  work. 

Fabridus,  in  his  Bibliotheca  6nBea,  roL  i 
p.  894,  mentions  a  tract  upon  this  subjeet, 
published  at  Venice,  anno  I571#  under  the 
name  of  Archytas ;  but  he  informs  us  withal, 
that  its  authenticity  is  doubted,  because  th0 
above-mentioned  quotations  from  Archytas, 
made  by  Simplieius,  are  not  to  be  found 
there.    This  Uwci  I  have  never  i 
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Now  if  logic  be  one  of  those  arts  vvluch  help  to  improve 
human  reason,  it  must  necessarily  be  an  art  of  the  progressive 
character ;  an  art  which,  not  ending  with  itself,  has  a  view  to 
something  further.  If,  then,  in  the  following  speculations,  it 
should  appear  dry  rather  than  elegant,  severe  rather  than 
pleasing,  let  it  plead,  by  way  of  defence,  that,  though  its  im* 
portance  may  be  great,  it  partakes,  from  its  very  nature,  (which 
cannot  be  changed,)  more  of  the  deformed  god,  than  of  the 
beautiftil  goddess. 

The  subject  commences  in  the  manner  following. 

The  vulgar  can  give  reasons  to  a  certain  degree,^  and  can 
examine,  an;er  a  manner,  the  reasons  given  them  by  others.  And 
what  is  this,  but  natural  logic!  If,  therefore,  these  efforts  of 
theirs  have  an  effect,  and  nothing  happen  without  a  cause,  this 
effect  must,  of  necessity,  be  derived  from  certain  principles. 

The  question,  then,  is.  What  these  principles  are ;  for  if  these 
can  be  once  investigated,  and  then  knowingly  applied,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  do  by  rule,  what  others  do  by  hazard ;  and  in 
what  we  do,  as  much  to  excel  the  uninstructed  reasoner,  as  a 
disciplined  boxer  surpasses  an  untaught  rustic.  .-j 

Now,  in  the  investigation  of  these  principles,  we  are  first  ' 
taught  to  observe,  that  every  science  (as  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  astronomy)  may  be  resolved  into  its  theorems;  every 
theorem  ioto  its  syllogisms;  every  syllogism  into  its  propositions; 
and  every  proposition  into  certain  simple  or  single  terms. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that,  in  order  to 
know  science,  a  man  must  know  first  what  makes  a  theorem ; 
IB  order  to  know  theorems,  he  must  know  first  what  makes  a 
syllogism ;  in  order  to  know  syllogisms,  he  must  know  first 
what  makes  propositions ;  and  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  these,  he  must  first  know  simple  or  single  terms,  since  it  is 
out  of  these  that  propositions  are  all  of  them  compounded.  J 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  where  these  several  resolu- 
tions end,  it  is  hence  precisely  the  disquisition  is  to  begin.*     It 

HrnnrifOpw    iyxttpovirty.     T&v   fikr    o2r  'AAA*  IvftS^  ^  &ir^8c((ts  <rvWoyia'fi6s  iariF 

•tXAMT  ol  itXv  c2ic^  ic  r.  A.   *^Omiiet  enim  iwiarnfMyuchs,  iS^waroy  thwcty  ircpi  roirw 

qoadam  tenui  et  exquirere  et  suttinere  m-  rhp  fi^  wp6moov  ^Torra,  rl  i(m  trvKXth- 

tkmem,  et  defendere,  et  accnsare  aggie-  yurfids'  rhy  8«  iar\&s  ovWoyurfi^y  oOk  hy 

^nntar.    At  ex  imperita  qoidem  mnlti-  fuuBoTfuy^  od  ftad6yrts^  ri  4<m  vp&rwns* 

tadine  alii  temere,^  &c.   Arist.  Rhetor.  1.  L  X&yoi  fi^y  yiip  riyds  ttaiy  al  rporcCo-cis*  rmt 

^  1.    See  alao,  p.  46,  note  h,  Si  roio^r^y  Xiywy  trvWorffi  i<my  6  oi/X* 

*  There  ia  an  ele^pmt  simile,  taken  from  XoyurfiSs'  Atrrt  &yw  rod  yy&yai  riu  itpo- 

wchiteetine,  to  iUtutrate  thit  gpecnlation.  tm-cis,  iS^yaroy  fiaBtty  rhy  avWcyur/My' 

The  qaotatilm   from  the  original    aathor  4k  yiip  roin^v  (r^Kctrm*  &AA'  oiXk  r^y 

(Ammoniiia)  may  be  fonnd  in  the  Dialogue  vp6rcun»^  tkyw  r&y  6yofjuir9oy  koI  rmy  pvt 

ccaeening  Art,  p.  14,  note  A,  to  which  a  fidruy,  4^  &y  avy4annK€  vas  \6yof    rk 

tnoMlation  ia  there  tubjoined.  tk  MiAora^  icoi  ^fmra  iww  r&y  iarXAy 

Amuoniua,  after  he  has  produced  his  ^^ty&y   ^Koaroy  yiip  ro^my  ^rli  44m 

imuKtade,  applies  it  as  follows.  ajitJtamiKi,    Ac?  oiy  wpSr^poy^  ircpl  rmy 

O^rvf  o2y  Kol  6  ^iX6<ro^s  vote?*  fiw-  &vXwy  ^y&v    fiirciv.      *ZyTav$a   oly   i 
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must  begin  where  they  end,  that  is  to  say,  from  ample  tenns ; 
because,  if  it  were  to  begin  sooner,  it  would  begin  in  the  middle  \ 
and  because,  if  the  resolutions  did  not  stop  somewhere,  there 
could  be  no  beginning  at  all. 

Now  as  to  the  subject,  whence  the  disquisition  is  to  begin,  (I 
mean  the  contemplation  of  simple  terms,)  it  is  obvious  it  must 
be  widely  different  from  the  several  subjects  that  precede  it 
The  preceding  subjects,  such  as  theorems,  syllogisms,  proposi- 
tions, may  all  of  them  be  resolved,  because  they  are  all  of  them 
compound:  but  terms  cannot  be  resolved,  because  they  are 
simple  or  single.  The  most  we  can  do,  as  their  multitude  is 
large,  is  to  seek  after  some  method,  by  which  they  may  be 
classed  or  arranged ;  and  if  different  methods  of  arrangement 
Dccur,  then  to  adopt,  out  of  the  several,  that  which  appears  td 
be  the  best. 

It  being  therefore  adjusted,  iVom  what  subject  we  are  to 
begin,  (namely,  from  simple  or  single  terms.)  and  after  what 
manner  we  are  to  begin,  (namely,  by  classing  or  arranging 
them,)  a  further  question  occurs  before  we  proceed,  and  that  is, 
What  is  it  that  these  terms  represent  ? 

There  seem  but  three  classes  possible,  and  these  three  are 
either  words,  or  ideas,  or  things,  tnat  is  to  say,  individuals. 

Now  they  cannot  represent  merely  words,  for  then  the  trea- 
tise would  be  grammatical ;  nor  yet  merely  ideas,  for  then  the 
treatise  would  be  metaphysical;  nor  yet  merely  things  or  in^ 
dividuals,  for  then  the  treatise  would  be  physical. 

Btmpia  icar/Xi)|e,  not  yiyyertu  rovro  r^f  knowitig  sounds  articulate,  or  simple  worda, 
wpa^€ms  Vx^  Hp&rtpov  yhp  SioX/ycroi  inasmuch  as  each  of  these  is  a  sound  ar* 
wfpl  r&y  airXSov  ^vS»v  ip  rats  Karriyo-  ticulate,  having  a  meaning.  It  is  necessary, 
p(ais.  El6t  othu  ir§p\  hpoyuirtoVy  Kcd  prt  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  saj  some- 
liArwp^  Kc^  npordtretos^  hf  r^  xtpX  'I>pfiyf  thing  concerning  simple  words.^ 
Fc(af  *  ttra  irfpH  rod  kir\us  truXXoyifffiov^  Here,  then,  ends  the  theory,  and  it  is 
i¥roisTpoT4poiswa\tnucoiS' €JOtovrtoir€pl  this  which  becomes  the  beginning  of  the 
inro9fi^f»Si  iv  rots  {xrripois  iweiKvTiKOis.  practice,  (that  is,  from  this  hist  part  the 
*Errav0a  odw  rh  t4?<jos  rris  irpd^€usj  5ircp  Ijv  theory  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.) 
^X^  "^^  ^c^P^^' '^'^i'^  ^^  i^^^P^'  First,  therefore,  (with  a  view  to  the 
losopher  does :  being  willing  to  form  a  de-  practical  part,)  he  disserts  concerning 
nionstmtion,  he  says  to  himself^  I  am  willing  nmple  articulate  sounds  in  his  Predica- 
to  speak  concemuig  demonstration.  But,  ments :  after  that,  concerning  nouns,  and 
inasmuch  as  demonstration  is  a  scientific  verbs,  and  propositions,  in  his  treatise  con- 
syllogism,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  ceming Interpretation:  then, concerning syl- 
conceming  it,  without  first  saying  what  is  logism,  simply  so  called,  in  his  first  Analy- 
a  syllogism  ;  nor  can  we  learn  what  is  tics :  and  finally,  concerning  demonstration, 
simply  a  syllogism,  without  having  first  in  his  latter  Analytics.  And  here  is  the 
learned  what  is  a  proposition :  for  proposi-  end  of  the  practice,  which  end  (as  we  have 
tions  are  certain  sentences;  and  it  is  a  shewn  above)  was  the  beginning  of  the 
collection  of  such  sentences  that  forms  a  theory.  Ammon,  in  Prsdic  p.  16.  ed.  8vo. 
syllogigm :  so  that  without  knowing  pro-  We  have  made  this  large  extract  from 
positions,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  what  is  a  Ammonius,  not  only  as  it  fully  explains 
syllogism,  because  it  is  out  of  these  that  a  the  subject  of  this  treatise,  but  as  it  gives  a 
svlloffism  is  compounded.  Further  than  concise,  and  yet  an  elegant  view  of  that 
this.  It  is  impossible  to  know  a  proposition,  celebrated  work  of  Aristotle,  his  Organon, 


without  knowing  nouns  and  verbs,  out  of    and  of  that  just  and  accurate  order  in 
which  is  composed  every  species  of  sen-     which  its  several  parts  stand  arranged, 
lence ;  or  to  know  nouns  or  verbs  without 
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How,  tlieD,  shall  we  decide!  Shall  we  deny  that  simple 
terms  represent  any  one  of  these  i  Or  shall  we  rather  assume 
the  contrary,  and  say  they  represent  them  all !  If  so,  and  this 
be,  as  it  will  appear,  the  more  plausible  hypothesis,  we  may 
affirm  of  simple  terms,  (the  subject  of  this  inquiry,)  that  they 
are  words  representing  things,  through  the  medium  of  our 
ideas.'' 

That  this,  in  fact,  is  their  character,  may  appear  from  the 
many  logical,  metaphysical,  and  physical  theorems,  and  to  these 
(as  man  is  a  part  of  nature)  we  may  add  also  ethical  specula- 
tions, which  are  occasionally  interspersed  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry.* 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  the  contemplation  of  simple 
terms. 

As  they  appear  to  be  words,  and  not  only  words,  but  words 
which  represent  things  through  the  medium  of  our  ideas,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe  something  upon  the  several  objects 
thus  repr^ented,  and  that  with  respect  both  to  their  nature  and 
to  tbeir  multitude. 

As  to  their  nature,  (without  being  too  philosophically  minute,) 
it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  some  of  them  are  sensible  objects, 
and  some  of  them  are  intelligible ;  that  the  sensible  are  perceived 
by  our  several  senses,  and  make  up  the  tribe  of  external  indi- 
viduals :  that  the  intelligible  are  more  immediately  our  own,  and 
^rise  within  us,  when  the  mind,  by  marking  what  is  common  to 
many  individuals,  forms  to  itself  a  species ;  or,  when  by  marking 
what  is  common  to  many  species,  it  forms  to  itself  a  genus. 


^  Ammoniufi,  in  his  excellent  Commentary 
iqpon  these  Predicaments  of  Aristotle,  in- 
forms US,  there  were  different  sentiments  of 
different  philosophers  as  to  the  snbject,  con- 
ooning  which  these  predicaments  were  con- 
tersant.  Some,  as  Alexander  of  Aphrodi- 
i^mi,  confined  them  wholly  to  words: 
olhfirs,  as  Enstathios,  wholly  to  things :  a 
third  set,  of  which  was  Porphyry,  wholly 
to  onr  thoughts  or  ideas.  Ammonius  ap- 
pears to  hare  supposed  that  they  all  erred, 
and  that,  not  so  much  in  the  respective  sub- 
jects they  adopted,  as  in  the  restriction  or 
limitation  to  one  subject  only.  For  this 
reason  he  immediately  subjoins : 

ffol  ^Ic^i^aAix^^*  <pourhf  &s  olfrt  irepl  vorifii^ 
r«r  fiAptfiv  iirrhf  abr^  6  \6yos^  offrf  irepi 
ptewSaf  fiSpcov^  offr€  xcpl  Tporyfuircotf  lUvtoy^ 
iAX*  tirra^  6  aKowhs  r&v  KarTtyoptwv  ir^pl 
^tnwy  tnifjuupowrw  TpdyfuxrOj  di^  fUa^v 
wcnuftdfrttv :  ''But  those  who  speak  more 
accniat^y,  of  which  number  lamblichus  is 
one,  say  that  Aristotle  discourses  not  upon 
ideas  alone,  nor  upon  words  alone,  nor  upon 
things  alone  ;  but  that  the  scope  or  end  of 
{lis  categories  is,  concerning  words,  signify- 


ing things,  through  the  medium  of  our 
thoughts  or  ideas.^  Ammon.  in  Prsedlcam. 
p.  14.  6.  ed.  8vo. 

1  Thus  Boethius:  Hsec  quoque  nobis  do 
decem  prsedicamentis  inspectio,  et  in  phy- 
sica  Anstotelis  doctrina,  el  in  moralis  phi- 
losophise cognitione  perutilis  est ;  quod  per 
nngukt  currentibus  magis  liquebit.  Booth, 
in  Cat.  p.  113.  edit  foL  Basil 

Ammonius  speaks  to  the  same  purpose 
in  fuller  and  more  general  terms :  Ori  th 
Xfi^o-ifidv  iffri  rh  BifiKloy  efc  t€  t^  $ewpiriri>- 
kby  ^iKoiTOi^ltis  fi^pos^  icoi  rh  irpoKTuchy,  ix 
r&y  irpoeifnifUy^v  ^Aov,  eftrcp  iral  t^y 
dir^€((ty,  ^y  c5c((flVAcy,  Arcv  rSy  itirXwy 
<pvy&y  otic  Hffri  yy&yat,  ical  Sri  irtpt  r&y 
Kotyorfrruy  ButXofufidyttj  els  &  ri  6yra 
irdyra  huupthat :  **  That  the  book  is  useful 
both  to  the  speculative  part  of  philosophy 
and  the  practical,  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  said,  if  it  be  true  both  that  demon- 
stration, as  we  have  shewn,  cannot  be 
known  without  simple  words,  and  that  the 
book  also  treats  concerning  those  common 
characters  or  attributes,  into  which  all 
bebgs  are  divided.^  Ammon.  in  Pned. 
p.  16.  edit.  Venet  8vo. 
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Nor  are  these  mental  productions  the  mere  efforts  of  art,  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  human  sa^cit j ;  but,  under  the  original 
guidance  of  pure  nature,  even  children  in  their  early  days  spon- 
taneously fashion  them,  and  spontaneously  refer  them  to  indi- 
viduals as  they  occur,  saying  of  this  individual,  it  is  a  horse ;  of 
another,  it  is  a  dog ;  of  a  third,  it  is  a  sparrow." 

If  from  the  nature  of  these  objects  (which  we  have  now  sup- 
posed to  be  either  sensible  or  intelligible)  we  pass  to  their  multi- 
tude, we  shall  find  the  genera  to  be  fewer  than  the  species,  and 
that  from  this  plain  reason,  because  many  species  are  included 
within  one  genus;  we  shall  find  also  the  species  to  be  fewer 
than  the  individuals,  and  that  by  parity  of  reason,  because  many 
individuals  are  included  within  one  species.  But  as  for  indi- 
viduals themselves,  these  we  shall  find  to  be  truly  infinite ;  and 
not  only  infinite,  but  changing  every  moment,  as  the  old  are  in- 
cessantly perishing,  the  new  incessantly  arising. 

Yet  it  is  these  that  compose  that  universe  in  which  we  exist ; 
and  without  knowing  something  of  these  we  may  be  considered 
as  living  like  the  Cimmerians  in  Homer, 

^  Covered  with  mitt  and  cloud.** 

If,  therefore,  all  science  be  something  definite  and  steady,  (for 
without  this  character  it  would  not  merit  the  name,)  how  can  it 
possibly  bear  relation  to  such  a  multitude  as  this ;  a  multitude 
m  character  so  truly  contrary  to  its  own,  a  multitude  everywhere 
fleeting,  everywhere  infinite  and  vague !  How  indeed  should  the 
fleeting  be  known  steadily,  or  how  should  the  vague  and  infinite 
be  known  definitely  ?** 

As  this  can  hardly  be  supposed,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  logic, 
which  is  justly  called  the  organ  or  instrument  of  the  sciences,' 

■  See  Hermee,  b.  iii  e.  4.  where  the  por,  Ikypwrrw  mviv  rt*  rh  Vk  mrr^  elfof 

doctrine  of  geneiAl  or  uniTensl  ideas  it  die-  ftrcuNW,  ^kywmmoir  wih6w  rt  rw  9*  Vx^ 

cvtted  more  largely.  iar^ip^f  ohamy  xoi  KOfrk  wXifdos  iral  just' 

.    See  also  the  tUraymyii,  or  Introduction  cI8of,  bMiivm'ov  tH^vai  rk  4k  ro&nm,  offfw 

of  Porphyry,  where  the  subject  of  genus  yi^  •ti4rai  rh  trMrraw  vwo\mftfiJaf9ftmt 

and  species  is  treated  in  a  perspicuous  and  thw  tM/ur  4k  rbmp  jco)  96€m¥  krrh. 

Msy  method.  This  tnu;t  is  usuaUy  prefixed  Arist  Phys.  I  i  p.  12.  edit  Sylb.     **!£ 

to  Aristotle^s  Logic.  therefore  infinite,  considered  as  infinite,  be 

"  ^Otvffu,  A.  15.  unknowable,  then  that  which  is  infinite  ia 

^  Infinitonun  nulla  cognitio  est ;  infinita  multitude  or  magnitude  is  unknowable  as  to 

namque  animo  comprehendi  nequeunt ;  quod  quantity,  and  that  which  is  infinite  in  fiam 

antem  ratione  mentis  circumdari  non  poti^  is  unknowable  as  to  quaUtr.   But  the  prin> 

nuUius  scientiffi  fine  conduditur:  quare  in-  dples  being  infinite  both  in  multitode  and 

finitorum  sdentia  nulla  est   Booth,  in  Praed.  in  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the 

p.  lis.  edit  Bas.  beings  derired  out  of  them.   For  then  H  is 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Boetbius,  who,  we  conceive  that  we  know  any  being  com- 

according  to  the  practice  of  the  age  in  which  posite,  when  we  know  out  of  what  thinga 

he  lived,  united  the  Platonic  and  the  Peri-  and  how  many  things  it  is  compounded.** 

patetic  philosophies.    But  Aristotle  himself  p  The  Stoics  held  logic  to  be  a  part  ef 

taught  the  same  doctrine  many  centuries  phflosophy,  the  Peripatetics  held  it  no  men 

before.  than  an  oxgan  or  instmmtnt ;  Pkto  held  ft 

£/  S^  r^  /i^  ftrcipor,  i  tonww^  Bypm^'  to  be  both,as  well  a  part  aa  an  ofgan.   HIi 

roy^rhfihr  Kork  rh  wXiffios  1^  fMy90ot  iwtt-  reasoning,  according  to  Amrnoniiis,  was  as 
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has  for  its  first  employment  to  reduce  infinitude ;  and  this  it  does 
by  establishing  certain  definitive  arrangements,  or  classes,  to 
some  of  which  all  particulars  may  be  referred,  however  numerous, 
however  diversified — the  past,  the  present,  the  future,  all  alike. 

And  thus  we  return  to  classing  and  arranging,  the  process 
already  suggested  to  be  the  proper  one. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  more  methods  of  ar- 
rangement than  one ;  and  if  more,  then,  from  among  them,  which 
method  we  ought  to  prefer. 

But  this  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A   METHOD   OF   ABBANGEMBNT    PROPOBBD RB/BCTBD,  AND   WHY.       AN* 

OTHBB  METHOD  PROPOSED ADOPTED,  AND  WHY.    GENERAL  BEMAEK8. 

PLAN  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

One  method  of  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

The  multitude  of  ideas  treasured  up  in  the  human  mind,  and 
which,  bearing  reference  to  things,  are  expressed  by  words,  may 
be  arranged  and  circumscribed  under  the  following  characters. 
They  all  denote  either  substance  or  attribute;  and  substance 
and  attribute  may  be  each  of  them  modified  under  the  different 
characters  of  universal  and  particular^  as  best  befits  the  purposes 
of  reasoning  and  science.  Thus  man  is  an  universal  substance ; 
Alexander^  a  particular  one ;  valour^  an  universal  attribute ;  th4 
valour  of  Alexander,  a  particular  one. 

And  hence  there  arises  a  quadruple  arrangement  of  terms ;  an 
arrangement  of  them  into  substance  universal,  and  substance 
particular ;  into  attribute  universal,  and  attribute  particular ;  to 
some  one  of  which  four,  not  only  our  words  and  our  ideas,  but  the 
innumerable  tribe  of  individuals  may  all  of  them  be  reduced.**        ^ 

follows :  KaBdiTfp  ydp  <pri(rtw  6  ^4<rrrj5  Hit-  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Peripatetics. 
rhs^  i  fik¥  furrpmPy  6  Si  fterpoifupos^  Koi  6        4  This  method  may  be  found  in  the  bfr- 

fUy  fiwrpmy  6fryayiy  iirrt  rijs  firrp^iirttts^  6  ginning  of  Aristotle^s  Predicaments,  before 

Si  firrpoifiM^s  fi4pos  rov  SXjov  Oypov,  i»awlh  he  comes  to  the  actual  enumeration  of  the 

r»s  KoX  ^  Xoyiit^  Hvw  fi^y  t&v  Tpceyyuirw  predicaments  themselves. 
•io'a,  6pyatf6y  icri  r^t  ^lAo^-o^uif ,  ffvii^        See  Aristot  Pnedic  p.  23.  edit  Sylb. 

69(»ft£ni  8i  roTs  wpdey/Mffk,  fUpos  iffri  r^s  T&v  Jhrrmv  rk  fihf  naff  Wott^iyAvov  icr.X. 
^iKoffo^ias,    **As  the  quart,  says  he,  is        The  Stagirite,  in  giving  this  quadruple 

twofold,  one  that  which  measures,  the  other  arrangement,  explains  himself  not  by  names, 

that  whkh  is  measured  ;  and  as  that  which  but  by  descriptions.    Substance  universal 

meaMues  is  the  organ  c^ mensuration,  that  he  describes  as  follows:  irafl*  ivoKUfJv^ 

which  is  measured  the  part  of  some  whole  riphs  A^crcu,  iv  ^oKti/Uyv  ^  olf^tvl  i<m: 

or  entire  fluid :  in  like  manner  also,  logic,  attribute  particular,  iy  iiroKUfi4y^  fA^y  4«rrt^ 

when  taken  apart  from  things,  is  an  organ  Ka£t  (ntoK^ifihfov  tk  Mwhs  \4yrrai :  at- 

of  philote^y ;  when  connected  with  them,  tribute  general,  icatt  §iwt4tfi4yw  re  ^4y^ 

isaptftofphilotophy.''  rm^  koL  iy  tirwtHiUy^  ierly:  snbstanoet 

Thus  Ammonius  on  the  Categories,  pu  8.  particular,  •lk%  4y  ^•KHfUy^  4^\Pi  o^* 

where  we  may  find  also  the  reasonings  both  itdt  iwotw/iiyov  rtyht  xiytrat. 
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A  large  reduction  this,  yet  a  redaction  which  may  possibly 
lead  us  into  another  extreme,  by  rendering  that  multitude,  which 
we  would  confine,  too  limited,  too  abridged.  Suppose,  therefore, 
we  were  to  inquire  whether  this  reduction  might  not  be  enlarged, 
and  a  second  and  more  perfect  method  than  the  last  be  esta- 
blished. 

The  world,  as  we  see,  is  filled  with  various  substances.  Each  of 
these  possesses  its  proper  attributes,  and  is  at  the  same  time  encom- 
passed with  certain  circumstantials.  Not  to  speak  of  intelligible 
substances,  (which  belong  rather  to  metaphysics,)  natural  sub- 
stances appear  all  to  be  extended ;  nor  that  simply,  but  under  a 
certain  external  figure,  and  internal  organization.  A  lion  and  an 
oak  agree,  as  they  are  both  extended ;  yet  have  they  each  a 
figure  and  organization  peculiar.  A  Uving  lion  and  a  brazen 
lion  may  have  the  same  external  figure,  but  within  there  is  a 
wide  difference,  from  the  possession  of  organization  on  one  ade, 
.and  the  want  of  it  on  the  other.  If  then  we  call  the  attribute 
lof  extension  qtmniity^  that  of  figure  and  organization  ^fuaUtyy  we 
may  set  down  these  two  (I  mean  quantity  and  quahty)  as  the 
two  great  essential  attributes  belonging  to  every  substance, 
whether  natural  or  artificial. 

Again :  every  substance,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  either 
from  will  or  from  appetite,  or,  where  these  are  wanting,  from 
Such  lower  causes  as  its  figure  or  mere  quantity  has  (in  an  en- 
larged use  of  the  words)  a  power  to  act.  Thus  it  is  through 
toill  that  men  study,  through  appetite  that  brutes  eat,  throuofh 
its  figure  that  the  clock  goes,  and  through  its  quantity  that  the 
stone  descends.  Nor  are  they  only  thus  capable  of  acting,  but 
also  of  being  acted  upon ;  and  that,  too,  each  of  them,  according 
to  its  respective  character.  The  mind  is  acted  upon  by  truth, 
the  appetite  by  pleasure,  the  clock  by  a  spring,  and  the  stone  by 

(gravitation.  Thus,  then,  besides  quantity  and  quality,  we  have 
found  two  other  attributes,  conm[ion  to  all  substances,  and  these 
are  action  and  passion. 

Again :  it  often  happens  when  substances  are  not  present  to 
us,  that  we  are  desirous  to  know  when  and  where  they  existed : 
1  When,  we  ask,  lived  Homer!  Where,  we  ask,  stood  the  ancient 
Memphis!  In  the  answer  to  these  questions  we  learn  the  time 
and  place  which  circumscribed  the  existence  of  these  beings. 
Now  as  all  sensible  substances  are  circumscribed  after  these  man- 
ners, hence  we  may  consider  the  when  and  the  where  as  two  circum- 
stantials that  inseparably  attend  them.  And  thus  have  we  added 
two  more  attributes  to  the  number  already  established. 

Further  still:   in  contemplating  where  things  exist,  we  are 

Thoae  who  would  see  an  explanation  of  and  bis  Latin  one,  Boethius,  who  are  botk 
those  several  descriptionB,  and  why  Aristotle  of  them  copious  and  accurate  upon  the  sub- 
prefers  them  to  their  peculiar  names,  may  ject 
consult  his  Greek  commentator,  Ammonius, 
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often  led  to  condder  their  position,  and  that  more  especially  in 
living  substances  possessing  the  power  of  self-motion.  There 
is  a  manifest  difference  between  reclining  and  sitting,  between 
sitting  and  standing ;  and  there  are  other  circumstances  of  po  - 
sition  which  extend  to  all  substances  whatever.  And  thus  must 
position  or  sittuition  be  subjoined  as  another  different  attribute. 

Add  to  this,  when  substances  are  superinduced  upon  sub- 
stances, we  consider  them  under  the  character  of  clothing^  or 
habit.  Thus,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  glove  covering 
our  hand,  the  shoe  our  foot,  the  coat  our  body,  are  so  many 
species  of  habit.  By  a  more  distant  analogy,  the  corn  may  be 
said  to  clothe  the  fields,  the  woods  to  clothe  the  mountains ;  and 
by  an  analogy  still  more  remote  than  that,  the  sciences  and 
virtues  to  be  habits  that  clothe  the  mind. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  variety  of  co-existing  substances  and  at- 
tributes, there  are  many  whose  very  existence  infers  the  ex- 
istence of  some  other.  Thus,  in  substances,  the  existence  of  son 
infers  that  of  father y  of  servant  that  of  master ;  in  quantity,  the 
existence  of  greater  infers  that  of  less ;  in  position,  above  infers 
below ;  and  in  the  time  when^  subsequent  has  a  necessary  respect  to 
j^rior.  It  is  when  we  view  things  in  these  mutual  dependencies, 
in  these  reciprocal  inferences,  that  we  discover  another  attribute, 
the  attribute  of  relation. 

And  thus,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  simple  division 
of  substance  and  attribute,  we  have  divided  attribute  itself  into 
itige  distinct  sorts ;  some  of  which  we  have  considered  as  es- 
sential, others  as  circumstantial,  and  thus  made,  upon  the  whole, 
(by  setting  substance  at  their  head)  ten  comprehensive  and  uni-' 
versal  genera,  called,  with  reference  to  their  Greek  name,  cote- 
ffories ;  with  reference  to  their  Latin  name,  predicaments ;  and 
styled  in  the  title  of  this  work,  **  Philosophical  Arrangements.''' 

'  The  ancients  gave  to  these  arranffe-  were  five,  obcla^  rmn6mis^  irtp&niSy  kI- 

ments  different  names,  and  made  also  the  rn<ris,  jcol  ardais^  *^  substance,  identity,  di^ 

nomber  of  them  different     Some,  as  Ar-  versity,  motion,  rest ;"  others  made  seyen ; 

chytas,  called  them  koB67\mv  \6yout  **uni-  lastly,  the  PyUiagoieans  and  Peripatetics 

vorsol  denominations;^  others,  as  Qoin-  maintained  the  nomber  usually  adopted, 

tilion,  elemetOoy  ** elements;^   others,  as  that  is  to  say,  those  ten  which  make  the 

Aristotle,  ax^funa  icarriyopias^  **  figures,  or  subject  of  this  treatise, 
forms  of  predication  ;^  Konryop^cu*  ^'predica-        See  Aristot  Pnedic.  p.  24,  et  Metaphys, 

roents;**7^7fyiic^ara,^themostgeneral  p.  79.  100.  104,  &c  edit.  Sylbui^.    Quin- 

or  comprehensive  genera  ;^  rit  np&ra  yivrit  til  L  iii.  c.  6.    Ammon.  in  Prsedioun.  p.  16, 

**the  primary  genera.**    They  diflcred  also  17,  &c.  edit  Venet  8vo.  1545.    Simplic. 

as  to  their  number.    Some  made  them  two,  in   Prsedicam.  p.  16.  V.  edit   Basil  fol 

subject  and  accident,  or  (which  is  the  same)  1551. 

substance  and  attribute  ;  others  made  them  As  words,  by  signifying  things,  through 
three,  dividing  accidents  into  tho  inherent  the  medium  of  our  ideas,  are  essential  to 
and  circumstantial ;  the  Stoics  held  them  logic,  and  are  the  materials  of  every  pro- 
to  be  four,  ^oKtltitva,  xoToy  ws  tx^vra^  position,  the  present  work  may  be  called 
KoX  wp6s  ri  irAs  (xorroy  "  subjects,  Uiings  logical.  But  as  the  speculations  extend  to 
distinguished  by  qualities,  distinguished  by  physics,  to  ethics,  and  even  to  the  first  phi- 
being  peculiarly  circumstanced  within  them-  losophy,  they  become  for  that  reason  some- 
selves,  distinguished  by  being  so  with  refer-  thing  more  than  logical,  and  have  been 
ence  to  something  else  ;**  Plato  said  they  called,  with  a  view  to  this  their  coropre- 
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When  eniiinerated/  their  several  names  are  in  ordH*,  a»  tbey 
follow:  8t^b$t(mee,m€di(yyqu€twtUy^rehti<m^<»eti9n^p€i$9ioH,w^ 
vshere^  position^  and  habU. 

As  each  of  these  ten  predicaments  has  its  snbordiiiate  dis» 
tinctions,  the  basis  of  onr  knowledge  will  be  now  so  araply 
widened,  that  we  shall  find  space  simcient  on  whi^  to  baild, 
be  our.  plan  diversified  and  extensive  as  it  may. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  observing,  that  the 
doctrine  of  these  categories,  these  predicaments,  time  primiwy 
genera,  or  Philosophical  Arrangements,  is  a  valuable,  a  copious, 
and  a  sublime  theory ;  a  theory  which,  when  well  understood, 
leads  by  analogy  from  *^iny  a^i^"*^i^  ^^  ♦ki'ingc  ;^|f|]jjy;Kia .  fximk 
fff""tf  f?  f^nflft^  from  that  which  is 
Bn1j[inrdinji.tft.  fn  that  which  is  afitlXfifaiBliSiJjyEgj^^ 
a  theory  whicP  prepares  us  not  only  tostudy^eve^fening^ 
with  advantage,  but  makes  us  knowing  withal,  in  one  respect, 
where  particular  studies  are  sure  to  fail ;  knowing  in  the  relative 
value  of  things  when  compared  one  to  another;  and  modest,  of 
course,  in  the  estimate  of  our  own  accomplishments/ 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  necessary  consequence  of  being  diewn  to 
what  portion  of  being  every  art  or  science  belongs ;  and  how 
limitea  that  portion,  when  compared  to  what  remains.  The  want 
of  this  general  knowledge  leads  to  an  efiect  the  very  reverse ;  so 
that  men  who  possess  it  not,  thou^  profoundly  knowing  in  a 
single  art  or  a  single  science,  are  too  often  carried  by  such  partial 
knowledge  to  a  Uameable  arrogance,  as  if  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  busied  in  pursuits  of  no  value,  and  themselves  the  mono- 
polizers of  wisdom  and  of  truth.     But  this  by  the  way. 

The  distinct  discussion  of  each  one  of  these  categories,  pre- 
dicaments, arrangements,  or  genera,  will  become  the  business  of 
the  following  chapters;  which  discussion,  joined  to  what  has 
been  already  premised,  as  well  as  to  such  future  inquiries  as  shall 
naturally  arise  in  consequence,  will  include  all  we  have  to  offer 
upon  this  interesting  subject.** 

As  for  propositions,  which  have  for  their  materials  the  simple 


hentiTe  character,  not  logical,  bat  Pfailo- 
•ophical  Airangemonts. 

fi4tm¥,  %K9ffrov  ffroi  o^o'W  inf/ua/yci,  % 
mahvy  ^  vothff  ^  wp4s  rt,  HI  irou,  ^  irer^  4 
KuffStu,  9i  lx«*»'»  4  roi«iW,  4  iritfl^f w.  Ari- 
Btot.  Px»cL  p.  24.  edit  Sylb.  The  passage 
needs  no  omer  translation  than  what  ap- 
pears in  the  text 

'  See  the  last  chapter  o£  this  treatise. 

•  The  Greek  logicians  divided  their 
^peculations  on  this  sabject  into  three  r^t^ 
fuera,  or  sections,  calling  the  first  section 
rh  wph  Twv  Karnyopt&y;  the  second,  rh 
vcpi  aMiv  KOfnjyopusv;  the  third,  r^  /i«r^ 
T^f  Kwryfyopitts,  A]nmon.in  Prsdicp.  146. 


The  Latins,  adhering  to  the  same  divi- 
ttOD,  coined  new  names :  aiU9-prmdkmmwh%^ 
or  jmB^r^ioammdOy  prtBdioametda,  and 
pod-prwdioctmmtii.  Sanderson,  p.  22.  51. 
65.  edit  Oxon.  1672. 

In  the  present  woric,  the  first  aeetioM 
beffins  from  chapter  the  first,  the  second 
se&on  from  chapter  the  third,  tbe  third 
section  from  chapter  the  fifteenth.  Of 
these  sections,  the  second  (whkh  discnsses 
the  predicaments,  or  philosophical  anaage- 
ments)  makes  the  real  and  ess^tial  part  of 
the  speculatioa :  the  first  and  third  sectioaa 
are  only  subserrient  to  it ;  the  first  to  pre- 
pare, the  third  to  explain. 
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ieraur  here  enumerated,  and  for  syllogisms,  which  hare  for  their 
materials  the  several  species  of  propositions,  both  these  naturally 
make  subsequent  and  distinct  parts  of  logic,  and  iuBst  therefore 
be  consigned  to  some  future  speculation. 

If  we  go  back  further,  and  recur  to  theorems  of  science,  or  to 
sciences  themselyes,  these  will  be  found  not  properly  parts  of 
logic,  but  works  of  a  different  and  higher  character;  works 
where  locfic  senres  the  philosopher  for  an  instrument  or  organ, 
as  the  chisel  serves  the  statuary,  the  pencil  serves  tbe  painter. 

At  present  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  speculation  concerning 
substance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  SUBSTANCE   NATURAL HOW   CONTINUED,  OR  CARRIEO  ON. 

PRINCIPLES  OP   THIS   CONTINUATION,  TWO INCREASED    TO   THREE 

REDUCED  AGAIN  TO  TWO.      THESE  LAST  TWO^  FORM   AND  A  SUBJECT, 
OR  RATHER  FORM  AND  MATTER. 

To  explain  how  natural  substances  originally  began,  is  a  task 
t4M>  arduous  for  unassisted  philosophy.  But  to  in4uire  after 
what  manner,  when  once  l><egun,  they  have  been  continued,  is  a 
work  better  suited  to  human  abilities:  because  to  a  portion  of 
this  continuity  we  are  personally  present ;  nay,  within  it  we  our- 
selves are  all  included,  as  so  many  parts. 

Now  as  to  the  manner,  in  which  subsists  the  continuity  of 
natural  substances,  and  Ub  to  the  causes'^  by  which  that  con- 
tinuity is  maintained,  there  is  no  one,  it  is  probable,  who  ima- 
gines every  birth,  every  recent  production  that  daily  happens  in 
the  universe,  to  be  an  absolutely  fresh  creation ;  a  realizing  of 
nonentity ;  an  evocation  (if  it  may  be  so  described)  of  something 
out  of  nothing.  What  then  is  it  t  It  is  a  change  or  mutation 
out  of  something  which  was  before.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
to  inquire  how  natural  substances  are  continued.  Is  to  inquire 
what  are  the  principles  of  mutation  or  change. 

First,  then,  let  us  observe,  what  is  in  fact  most  obvious,  that 
there  can  be  no  mutation  or  change,  were  every  thing  to  remain 

*  The  doctrine  of  omiboi,  and  their  dif-  exfdored,  «nd  of  course  had  eepanite  and 

ftrant  spedas,  it  treated  at  laige  thnnifffa  distinct  tvcatlses  for  loffic,  physics,  and  the 

Ae  whole  Treatise  upon  Art,  and  in  the  many  other  brandies  ot  science,  as  well  the 

notes  sol^joaied  to  the  same,  particularly  practical  as  the  speoalatiTe.     Not  so  the 

page  59.  author  of  this  treatise :   he  by  no  means 

Tie  author  desires  to  inform  his  readers,  pretends  to  emnlate  the  comprehensiTe  t»- 

tiiat  in  the  sabaequent  disquisitions  he  hath  riety  of  that  sublime  and  acute  genius, 

not  confined  himself  merely  to  logic,  but  whose  writings  made  him  for  more  than 

has  interapersed  many  speciUations  of  dif-  two  thousand  years  the  admiration  of  Ore- 

feient  kinds ;  acting  in  this  view  differently  cians,  Romans,  Arabians,  Jews,  and  Chris- 

from  the  model  set  him  by  the  Stagirite.  tians.    Such  esteem  could  not  have  been 

The  Staffirite  left  no  part  of  philosophy  un-  die  effect  either  of  fiudrion  or  of  chanoe. 
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precisely  one  and  the  same ;  hot  and  cold,  precisely  as  they  are, 
one  hot,  the  other  cold ;  so  likewise  crooked  and  straight,  black 
and  white,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  mutation  or  change  is  from 
one  thing  into  another :  ^  from  hot  into  cold,  or  irom  cold  into 
hot ;  from  straight  into  crooked,  or  from  crooked  into  straight ; 
and  so  in  other  instances.  It  follows  hence,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  mutation  or  change  are  necessarily  two ;  one,  a  prin- 
ciple <mt  o/*  which ;  the  other,  a  principle  into  which. 

Again,  these  two  principles  are  not  merely  casual  and  teme- 
rarious.' Hot  changes  not  into  crooked,  but  into  cold ;  crooked 
not  into  cold,  but  into  straight ;  white  not  into  moist,  but  into 
black ;  moist  not  into  black,  but  into  dry.  The  same  holds  in 
other  instances  more  complicated.*  The  becoming  a  statue  is  a 
change  from  indefinite  configuration  into  definite ;  the  becoming 
a  palace,  a  change  from  dispersion  into  combination,  from  dis- 
order into  order.  Already  the  principles  which  we  investigate 
have  appeared  to  be  two ;  and  now  it  further  appears  that  they 
must  be  contraries  or  opposites.*" 

Authority  is  not  wanting  to  countenance  this  last  position. 
The  Scripture  tells  us,^  that  the  earth  in  the  beginning  was 
^^  without  form  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.''^  After  thus  it  became  enlightened  as  well  as  replenished : 
replenished  with  various  forms,  both  vegetable  and  animal; 
enlightened  by  the  sublime  command  of,  ^^  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light.**'  In  the  whole  of  this  progress  we  may 
remark  contrariety;  formless  opposed  to  form;  void  to  re- 
plenished; and  darkness  to  light. 


'  Thus  Aristotle :  Utura  fterafioX-fi  4<m» 
Xk  rivos  c&  rt.  He  then  subjoins  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  fitrafioX^y  to  confinn 
his  doctrine :  9ri\o7  ykp  koX  roiiyofuu  Mcr* 
HWo  ydp  ri,  kpX  rh  ii\»  irp6r€poy  SijXoi^  rh 
y  da-Ttpov:  "even  the  name,**  says  he, 
^  shews  it :  for  it  is  something  after  some- 
thing else  ;  and  one  of  these  things  denotes 
prior,  the  other  denotes  gubtequentJ*^  Physic 
lib.  V.  c.  1.  p.  95,  edit.  Sylb. 

'  Thus  the  same  author :  *A«b^wy  r&tf 
6yTtov  otfi^y  oUrt  iroicty  W^vircy,  offrt  wda- 

yiyvfrai  driovy  i^  drovovv — ^[\A^  \tvKoy 
fi^y  yiyvtrcu  i^  oi  Xct^xov,  iced  to^ow  oIk 
4k  Toanhs,  iXA'  in  fA^hayos  ^  r&y  fierc^b, 
Kcti  fjLova-uehy,  ic.  t.  A..  **  Universally  with 
regard  to  all  beings  whatever,  no  one  being 
is  formed  by  nature  either  to  act  upon  any 
other  indifferently,  or  to  be  acted  upon  in- 
differently ;  nor  is  any  thing  produced  or 
generated  [indiscriminately]  out  of  any 
thing ;  but  wMie  is  generated  or  produced 
out  of  something  not  white ;  and  this,  not 
every  thing  that  may  be  so  called,  but 
either  out  of  black,  or  some  of  the  inter- 
mediate colours.     The  same  holds  as  to  the 


production  of  what  is  musical,"  &c.  Arist. 
Phys.  I  i.  c.  5.  p.  14.  edit  Sylb. 

*  Koi  rh,  fiii  &x\a  r»y  dyrmp,  iiXXk 
(rhfOera,  Korit  rhy  aitrhy  Ix**  Xrfyoi' — 1Jt€ 
yiip  oIkIu  ytyerai  iK  rov  fx^  ffvytcMOoL, 

r&y  iaxilM^urfUywy  n  i^  durjnfUHr^tn^ 
iral  tKturroy  roirtoy  rk  fily  rd^is^  rh  8^ 
trdyOtais  rls  iirrty:  **  Beings,  too,  which  arc 
not  simple,  but  composite,  admit  the  same 
reasoning—^br  the  house  is  formed  horn 
certain  materials,  which  are  not  pteTioaal  j 
so  compounded  [as  to  make  a  house],  but 
which  lie  separate;  and  the  statue,  and 
every  one  of  those  things  whidi  have 
figure  given  them,  are  formed  out  of  fsome- 
thing  which  wants  that  6gnre;  and  each 
production  has  a  different  name ;  stHnetimea 
it  is  order  J  sometimes  it  is  cow^Mtitiotty 
Arist.  Phys.  L  i.  c.  5.  p.  14,  15. 

^  See  the  same  author  in  the  same  trea- 
tise, p.  11,  12,  &c  See  also  the  quotatkm 
in  the  text  from  Scripture,  which  inune> 
diately  follows,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
notes. 

*■  Genesis,  chap.  i. 
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Among  the  ancient  philosophers,  some  held  the  principles  of 
things  to  be  hot  and  cold ;  others,  to  be  moist  and  dry ;  others, 
to  be  dense  and  rare ;  others,  in  a  more  abstracted  way,  to  be 
excess  and  defect ;  even  and  odd ;  friendship  and  strife.  Among 
the  moderns,  we  know  the  stress  laid  on  action  and  reaction ; 
attraction  and  repulsion;  expansion  and  condensation;  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal:  to  which  may  be  added  those  two 
principles,  held  by  many  ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  the  prin- 
ciples of  atoms  and  a  void,^  which  two  stand  opposed  nearly  as 
beina  and  nan-heinff. 

We  shall  subjoin  the  following  passage  from  a  treatise  of 
ancient  date,  because  in  it  the  force  of  contraries  is  exemplified 
with  elegance. 

"Some  (says  an  ancient  author) **  have  wondered  how  the 
world,  if  it  be  composed,  as  it  appears,  out  of  contrary  prin- 
ciples, (the  dry,  the  moist,  the  cold,  and  the  hot,)  has  not  for 
ages  ago  been  ruined  and  destroyed.  As  if  indeed  men  should 
wonder  how  a  city  could  subsist,  composed  (as  it  is)  out  of  con- 
trary tribes,  (I  mean,  the  poor  and  the  opulent,  the  young  and 
the  aged,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  good  and  the  bad,)  and 
.be  ignorant  that  this  of  all  things  is  most  admirable  in  political 
-concord;  I  mean,  that  by  admitting  every  nature  and  every 
fortune,  it  forms  out  of  many  dispositions  one  disposition ;  and 
out  of  dissimilar  ones,  a  similar.  Perhaps  also  nature  herself 
has  an  affection  for  contraries,  and  chooses  out  of  these  to  form 

■  the  consonant,  and  not  out  of  things  similar ;  so  that  in  the 
ssane  manner  as  she  associated  the  male  to  the  female^  and  not 
each  to  its  own  sex,  did  she  establish  through  contraries,  and 
not  similars,  the  first  and  original  concords  Art,  too,  in  imita- 
tion of  nature,  appears  to  do  the  same.  Thus  painting,  by 
blending  the  natures  of  things  white  and  black,  pale  and  red, 
produces  representations  consonant  to  their  originals.  Thus 
music,  by  mixing  together  sounds  that  are  sharp  and  fiat^  that 
are  long  and  shorty  out  of  different  voices  produces  one  hac- 
mony.     Thus  grammar,  by  forming  a  mixture  out  of  vowels  and 

'  **  Democritus,**  says  Aristotle,  **  holds  tions  more  modern.    The  tmct  itself  stands 

the  9olid  and  the  vodd,""  rh  (rrcoc^y  ical  the  fifth  in  the  yolome  of  Aristotle^s  phy- 

letphw^  **  to  be  principles,**  Sy  rh  fity  &s  hy^  sical  pieces,  according  to  Sylbuigius^s  cdi- 

^h  V  iis  o&c  ^i'  tJyai  ^n^L^  **  of  which  he  tion,  and  the  passage  here  transUted  may 

nys  the  one  is  the  same  as  bemg^  the  other  be  found,  cap.  5.  page  12,  of  that  edition, 

the  same  as  tton-ft^M^.**    See  Arist.  Phys.  beginning  at  the  words,  Kal  rot  y4  ris 

1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  1 3.    See  also  c.  4.  p.  11,  where  4dwfi4Hfft  irSs  irorc  ci  ix  rStv  iyayrimf, 

■  the  other  contraries  are  explained  at  large.  k.t.X.    In  Apuleius  the  words  are,  Et  qui- 

*  See  the  treatise,  IIc^  ir^r/tov.    It  is  bosdam  mirum  videri  aolet,  quod,  cum  ex 

giren  to  Aristotle,  and  always  makes  a  part  diversis,  &c.  p.  751,  edit  in  Usum  Ddphini. 

of  his  works ;  but  although  it  bo  of  genuine  quarto. 

antiquity,  and  truly  sublime,  both  in  Ian-        See  Fabricius^s  Biblioth.  Graec  vol.  ii.  p. 

guage  and  sentim^it,  yet  some  have  thought  127  ;  where  the  learned  author,  with  his 

it  of  a  later  period,  and  not  written  in  the  usual  labour  and  accuracy,  has  collected  all 

dose  manner  and  style  of  Aristotle.    A  the  sentimentsboth  of  ancients  and  moderns 

.  tianslatioB  of  it  is  extant,  as  old  as  by  the  on  this  valuable  wosk*^ 
philosopher  Apuleius,  besides  other  transht- 
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muted,  throaj^  these  hath  established  the  idiole  of  its  art.  And 
this  is  what  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  that  obsciire 
philosopher  Heraclitos.  Yon  are,  says  he,  to  connect  the 
perfect  and  the  imperfect^  the  agreeing  and  the  disagreeing,  the 
consonant  and  the  dissonant ;  and  out  of  mil  tiingSy  aw ;  amd  out 
of  ane^  mil  tkin^.'" 

Thus  &r  this  ingenious  author,  with  regard  to  whose  doctrine, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  many  others  already  mentioned,  we 
cannot  but  remark,  that  whatever  may  have  caused  sueh  an 
Tinanimity  of  opinion,  whether  it  were  that  men  adopted  it  from 
one  another  by  a  sort  of  tradition,  or  were  insensibly  led  to  it 
by  the  latent  force  of  truth ;  all  phUosophers,  of  idl  ages,  appear 
to  have  favoured  contrariety,  and  given  their  sanotkm  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  principles  are  contraries.^ 

But  further  still :   '^  It  is  impossible  for  ooatrarietiee  to  co- 
exist, in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  instant.*"     It  is  imposrible, 
for  example,  that  in  the  same  place  and  instant  should  co-exist 
cold  and   hot,  crooked  and  straight,  dispersion  and  c<milmui- 
tion,  disorder  and  order.     As  therefore  the  principles  of  change 
are  contraries,  and  contraries  cannot  co-exist,  it  follows  that 
I  one  principle  must  necessarily  depart,  as  the  other  accedes. 
;  Thus  in  the  mutation  out  of  disorder  into  order,  when  the  prio- 
Iciple  into  whichy  that  is,  orcler  accedes,  the  principle  out  qfuAidy 
/that  Is,  disorder  departs.    The  same  happens  in  all  other  in- 
stances. 

A  question  then  arises.  If  one  of  them  necessarily  depart 
as  soon  as  the  other  accedes,  how  can  nature  poasiUy  mftinftt^it^ 
the  continuity  of  her  productions  t  Te  depart,  is  to  be  no  more, 
a  sort  of  annihilation,  or  death ;  to  accede,  is  to  pass  into  being, 
a  sort  of  production,  or  birth.  They  cannot  co-exist,  becaose 
they  are  absolutely  incompatible  ;c  so  that  upon  this  hypothesis 
there  can  be  no  continuity  at  all,  but  every  new  production 
must  be  a  realizing  of  nonentity,  a  fresh  and  genuine  evocation 
of  something  out  of  nothing. 

If  this  in  the  continuity  of  beings  appear  a  difficulty,  let  ns 
try  whether  we  can  remove  it  by  any  aid  not  yet  suggested. 
Crooked,  we  are  told,  is  changed  into  straight,  a  contrary  into  a 

^niyr€s  yiifi  rh  ttrotx^d  ttol  rkt  ^    rt&n^:  '^That  we  ihwild  nol  make  two 
tArwKaKwfjJimskpx^^9tuiw*pJkn9>Jr)fmf    principles  onlj,  kM  eome  nppennuiee  af 


n04pT€s,  Zfjms  riuwrla  K^yownw,  Bo^np  reason:  for  m  nan  naj  well  doubt,  ^w 

ihr^  ahrris  rijs  iiKriBtias  iantpt9fft^hr*s :  denatyshonld  befenned  bynaUaetomalBe 

**  For  an  philosophers  hold  the  ekmentsand  rsiity,  or  this  last,  daiudtj ;  end  w  >n  like 

those  other  canses,  whidi  they  call  ptin-  numner  with  leqied  to  an  j  other  eomnrfety 

dples,  (though  thej  suppose  them,  witiHmt  wfaaterer.**    AiiMi  Phys.  1  i.  c  6.  p.  IS. 

givingareason,)  to  be  contrarieB,  compelled,  SimpBcivi  w^  obaenras — r^  ^ 


as  it  were,  to  do  so  by  truth  hsell*"  Aristot.  itwo&r  sfe  ^wpMwf  ri  wui?  rh9k  4 

Phys.  L  i.  c.  5.  p.  15.  •hx  ^ira^n  rh  hmmimf:  **That  wUdi 

ff  T^/i^  -Ktn^hfJi^o  ikiiHw^  (fyfi  ru^  \Aym'  a^  asts  upon  samething  wUch  nmtaoM  ; 

&vopV««  y^  ^  ^(^9  ^^  i  infia4nis  r^  but  contrary  does  not  rsaain  and  wail  fcr 

/Mttiryrra  woiuif  ir4^vKt9^  ^  «rfT^  t^  «vk-  etmlvary.'*  Si«pL  m  Pfttd.  pw  4ft.  B.  adk. 
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«DiitrMry;  ene  of  wbieh  necessarily  departs,  and  tibe  other 
accedes.  We  admit  it.  But  is  there  not  something  which, 
durii^  the  change,  neither  departs  nor  accedes!  Something 
which  remains,  and  is  ail  along  still  one  and  the  same.** 

The  stick,  for  example,  changes  from  crooked  into  straight ; 
mnd  if  there  was  not  a  stick,  or  something  analogous,  no  such 
change  could  be  effected.  Yet  is  it  less  a  stick  for  becoming 
straight ;  or  was  it  more  so  when  crooked  I  Does  it  not  remain, 
considered  as  a  stick,  precisely,  in  either  case,  one  and  the 
same !  As  therefore  the  stick  is  to  crooked  and  straight,  so  is 
the  bar  of  iron  to  hot  and  cold ;  the  brass  of  the  statue  to  figure 
and  deibrmity ;  the  stones  of  the  palace  to  order  and  confusion ; 
and  something,  analogous  in  other  changes,  to  other  contraries, 
not  enumerated. 

If,  therefore,  we  w^ere  right  in  what  we  asserted  before,  and 
are  so  in  what  we  assert  now,  it  should  seem  that  the  princi- 
ples of  change  or  mutation  were  three :  ^   one,  thai  which  d&' 

^  Kcd  Tovro  hp^Sts  X^yct  Aioy^f,  trt  cl 
|i^  i^  kw6s  $Mvnay  oOk  iv  ^v  rh  woubf  Kid 

if^eir^m,  icai  rovro  $€pfudy€<r$eu  inkiy' 
<fb  yitp  ^  $€Ofi6rris  firrafidXXti  iral  i^  ^ 
XP^s  f^  oAA^Xo,  iKXk  ^Aor,  Uri  rh 
tiromifAtwotr  Atrre  h  ots  rh  iroieuf  iirrl  Kcd 
Tb  wdaxftw^  Awtyicii  ro^trwp  fdap  cfrox  rijy 
ittomifjjpifp  ^6aiP :  •*  And  this  ii  rigbtly 
-said  bj  Diogenes,  that  if  all  things  were 
not  out  of  one  thing,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  act,  or  be  acted  upon  by 
one  another :  for  example,  that  what  is  hot 
dwiild  become  cold ;  or  reciprocally,  that 
this  shonld  become  hot ;  for  it  is  not  the 
heat  or  the  coldness  which  chanse  into  one 
another,  but  it  is  that  eriden^  changes 
whidi  is  ike  sabject  of  these  afiections: 
whence  it  follows,  that  in  those  things 
where  there  is  acting,  and  beinff  acted  upon. 


jcol  rf  itfto^ir^  cfmu*  «ai  rh  fih^  ^ofi4p9L, 
rh  5*  0^  {ntoii4p€C  rh  /ihv  6mKfifJL§90P 

tifjunfcop  oifj^  iirofi4P€i:  **It  is  necessary 
that  in  every  production  there  should  be  a 
subject,  [or  a  substratum,]  and  this,  thoush 
one  numerically,  yet  not  one  in  form,  ^I 
mean,  by  one  in  fonn,  the  same  as  one  in 
reason,  in  detail,  or  definition,)  Thus  it  is 
not  the  same  thinff  to  be  a  man,  and  to  be 
a  being  immusica^  or  Toid  of  musical  art. 
[In  the  formation  of  a  musician,]  the  one 
remains,  the  other  remains  not ;  the  subject 
or  substratum  remains,  (for  man  remains ;) 
the  being  immusical,  or  void  of  musical  art, 
remains  not,^  [for  that  is  lost  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  an  artist]  Arist  Phys.  L  L  c  7. 
p.  18.  edit  Sylb. 

The  production,  or  formation  here  spoken 

,    o^  means  the  becoming  a  musician  by  the 

it  is  necessary  there  should  belong  to  tnem    acquisition  of  the  musical  art    The  same 


some  one  nature,  their  common  subject*^ 
Arist  de  Qener.  et  Cor.  lib.  L  c.  6.  p.  20. 
edit  Sylb. 

Aristotie,  who  gives  this  Quotation,  well 
remaiks,  that  it  was  too  mndi  to  aiRrm  this 
of  an  things,  but  that  it  should  be  confined 
to  sach  things  only  as  reciprocally  act,  and 
are  acted  upon  ;  and  so  in  his  comment  we 
may  perceive  he  restrains  them. 

See  more  of  this  one  being,  the  common 
sabject,  or  substratum,  in  the  following 
CTapter. 

The  Diogenes  here  mentioned  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Anaxagoras,  and  lived  many 
years  before  the  cynic  of  the  same  name. 
See  Diog.  Laert  ix.  57. 

*  *Ori  $€?  ^§1  Ti  ^om'Mm  rh  *vty¥6- 
/ifpor,  tad  rovro  ct  Kcd  hpiBft^  ^frriv  |y, 
AXA"  f!B€i  y€  ohx  ^^  {rh  yio  cl^c  A/y^, 
KoX  Xiiytf  rvt^Sw.)  oiryiip  roArhp  avBp^tf 


reasoning  mav  be  applied  to  any  other  art 
or  science,  which  man,  as  man,  is  capable 
of  acquirinff. 

Again,  the  same  philosopher:  *^i  rh 
ft^p  6mfi4p9tj  rh  9^  h0nlop  o^  ^wofUvw 
IhrtP  Kjoa  tI  rptrop  wapii  rk  ipoprla: 
'  Add  to  this  (says  he)  there  is  something 
[in  productions  of  all  kinds]  whkh  remains ; 
but  the  contrary  does  not  remain ;  there  is 
therefore  some  third  thing  over  and  above 
the  contraries.^  MetaplL  A.  p.  196.  edit 
Sylb. 

If  there  appear  a  difficulty  in  the  first 
quotation  of  this  note,  concerning  a  subject 
being  one  numerically,  but  not  so  in  form, 
or  character,  see  note  on  the  word  prwaHon^ 
in  the  first  part  of  the  followinff  <^pter. 

^  Ai^cp,  if  rts  rSp  r«  wpdrtoop  &\i^ 
pofdv9UP  ttpot  \6yep,  Ktd  rodrop'  OMrymuby, 
(I  fi4x\u  Miaa^9ip  hfi^fnipws  ttiinohs^ 
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parts ;  another,  thai  which  accedes ;  and  a  third,  that  which  re- 
mains. Take  an  example  or  two  from  man.  The  healthfid  de- 
parts ;  the  morbid  accedes ;  the  hody  remains.  Th»  morbid  de- 
parts ;  the  healthful  accedes ;  the  body  remains.  It  is  thos  we 
change  reciprocally  as  well  to  better  as  to  worse. 

It  may  be  observed  of  these  three  principles,  that  two  of 
them,  being  contraries,  maintain  a  perpetual  warfare ; 

Hand  bene  conyeninnt,  nee  in  nna  sede  morantnr: 

the  third,  like  a  neutral  power,  preserves  an  intercourse  with 
both,  and  sometimes  associates  with  one,  and  sometimes  with 
the  other.  It  may  be  observed  also  of  the  two  hostile  or  con- 
trary principles,  that  one  of  them  appertains,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  better  co-arrangement '  of  things,  and  one  to  the  baser : 


frmriBivax  rt  rpirov :  **  If  any  one,  there- 
fore, think  the  former  reasoning,  and  the 
present  reasoning,  to  be  each  of  them  true ; 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both  of 
them  entire  and  unimpeached,  to  lay  down 
and  establish  some  third  principle.^ 

He  soon  after  adds:  T^  ft^y  odv  rpla 
ifxiyai  tA  (rrotx^Ta  ttvcut  ^k  t«  to6twv  koI 
Sk  roiointav  &AAo»y  hrurKoirovffi  8d|€icy  t» 
l^X^^  '■*''*^  A<fyoy;  "To  say,  therefore,  that 
the  elements  [or  principles  of  things]  arc 
three,  may  appear  to  have  some  foundation 
to  those  who  speculate  from  these  and  other 
reasonings  of  like  sort**  Arist  Phys.  L  L 
c6.  p.  16,17.  edit.  Sylb. 

And  again  more  explicitly  in  his  Meta- 

Shysics:  Tpia  5^  r^  ofrio,  koI  rptis  al 
pxai*  Z6o  fi^u  if  ivayriwris  (fis  rh  fi\y 
\iyos  KoX  cISox,  rh  8^  <rr^^<rir*)  rh  tk 
rpiroy  ii  SKn:  "Wherefore  the  causes  of 
things  are  three,  and  the  principles  are 
three  ;  two,  the  contrariety,  (of  which  con- 
trariety one  part  is  the  definition  and  form ; 
the  other  part,  the  privation  ;)  and  the 
third  principle,  the  matter.**  Metaph.  A. 
p.  197.  edit.  Sylb. 

^  "Co-arrangement" — So  I  here  ventured 
to  translate  the  word  avcroix^  or  avarot- 
XCiO,  for  it  is  written  both  ways  in  Ari- 
stotle. See  Metaph.  L  L  c  5.  p.  13 ;  1.  iiL 
c  2.  p.  52.  edit  Sylb. 

The  Pythagoreans,  observing  through 
the  world  a  difference  in  things  as  to  better 
and  worse,  and  that  this  diiference  often  led 
to  a  sort  of  contrariety  or  opposition,  ar- 
ranged them  into  two  classes,  a  better  class 
and  a  worse ;  and,  placing  the  two  classes 
by  the  side  of  each  oUier,  called  them 
ovoTocx^cu,  or  "  co-arrangements.**  In  the 
better  class  they  put  unUy,  bound,  friend- 
Mp,  goody  &c ;  in  the  other  they  put  mtd- 
tihtde,  boundless,  strife,  evil,  &c  Some  of 
this  school  limited  Uie  number,  others  left 
it  indefinite,  considering  all  things  as  double, 
one  against  another,  according  to  the  lan- 


guage of  Ecdeuastieaa,  chap,  xxziii.  14, 15. 
and  xlik  24. 

See  (besides  the  quotations  mentioned 
already)  Ethic.  Ntcom.  L  L  c  6.  p.  15.  edit, 
Ozon.  1716  ;  and  Eustratii  Com.  in  Ethic 
Nicp.l3.B. 

To  the  quotations  given  above  may  be 
added  the  following  one  from  Varro. 

Pythagoras  Samius  ait  omnium  rerwn 
initia  esse  Bina:  ut  finitum  et  infinitum, 
bonum  et  malum,  vitam  et  mortem,  diem  et 
noctem;  qoare  item  duo,  status  et  motOB. 
Quod  Stat  ant  agitur,  corpus:  ubi  agitaUir 
locus :  dum  agitatur,  tempus :  quod  est  in 
agitata,  actio.  Quadripartitio  magis  sic  elu- 
cebit :  corpus  est,  ut  cursor :  locus,  stadium 
qua  currit :  tempus,  bora  qua  currit:  actio, 
cursio.  Qoare  fit,  ut  omnia  fere  sint  qua- 
dripartita,  et  ea  setema ;  quod  neque  un- 
quam  tempus,  quin  fuerit  motus  (ejus  enim 
intervallum  tempus ;)  neque  motus,  ubi  non 
locus  et  corpus;  (quod  altemm  est,  qnod 
movetnr;  alteram,  ubi;)  neque,  ubi  ait 
agitatua,  non  actio  ibi.  Igitur  initiorum 
quadiigSB,  locus  et  corpus,  tempus  et  actio, 

Pythagoras,  the  Samian,  says,  that  the 
principles  of  all  tilings  are  two  and  two, 
or  double :  as,  for  example,  finite  and  in* 
finite,  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  day 
and  night ;  and  by  the  same  rule,  rest  and 
motion.  [In  these  last]  that  which  rests 
or  is  agitated  is  body ;  the  where  it  is  agi- 
tated, is  place;  the  whilst  it  is  agitated,  is 
time;  and  in  the  agitation  itself  we  view 
the  action. 

This  fourfold  division  will  better  appear 
as  follows :  Call  body,  the  person  who  runs  ; 
call  place,  the  course  over  which  he  nina  ; 
call  time,  the  hour  during  which  he  nma  ; 
and  let  the  race,  or  running,  be  called  the 
action. 

Now  it  happens,  that  almost  all  things 
are  in  this  manner  fourfold,  and  this  four- 
fold division  is  as  it  were  etemaL  The 
reason  is,  there  never  was  time,  but  there 
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to  the  better  appertains  figure ;  to  the  baser,  deformity :  to  the 
better,  order ;  to  the  baser,  eonfasion  :  to  the  better,  health ;  to 
the  baser,  disease.  Now  if  we  call  those  of  the  better  tribe  by 
the  common  name  of  /brw,  and  those  of  the  other  tribe  by  the 
common  name  of  privcUion^"^  distinguishing  the  neutral  principle 
withal  by  the  name  of  mbject^  we  shall  then  find  the  three 
principles  of  mutation,  or  change,  to  be  form^  privatiany  and  a 
subject. 

Of  these  three,  if  we  compare  form  to  privation^  we  shall  find 
/brm  to  be  definite  and  simple ;  privation  to  be  infinite  and 
▼ague.  Thus  there  are  infinite  ways  of  being  diseased,  though 
but  one  of  being  healthy ;  infinite  ways  of  being  vicious,  though 
but  one  of  being  virtuous." 

Should  it  be  asked,  how  privation  is  one^  having  this  infinite 
and  vague  character ;  we  may  answer,  because  as  privation^  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  absence  of  that  form  to  which 
it  is  opposed.  Thus  to  be  diseased,  (though  the  ways  are  in- 
finite,) is  nothing  more  than  the  absence  of  health ;  to  be  vi- 
cious, (though  the  ways  are  infinite,)  nothing  more  than  the 
absence  of  virtue. 

And  hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  possible  to  reject  privation  for 
a  principle,  and  supply  its  place,  when  wanted,  by  its  opposite, 
that  is  to  say,  form ;  not  however  by  the  specific  form  then  ac- 
tually tending  to  existence,  but  by  every  other  congenial  form, 
of  which  this  specific  form  is  the  privation.  Thus  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  sphere,  its  privation  may  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  pyramid,  or  of  any  figure,  besides  the  sphere,  whether 
regular  or  irregular.  Thus  in  the  producing  of  that  harmony 
called  the  diapason,  its  privation  may  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  (Uapente,  or  of  any  other  tensions,  besides  those  of  the 
octave,  be  they  consonant  or  dissonant.  It  is  certain  that  by 
such  a  reciprocal  acceding  and  receding  of  all  possible  forms,  by 
such  an  absence  and  presence,^  by  such  a  continued  revolution 

mmt  have  been  motion,  (of  which  time,  in-  contraries  is  privation.^    Aristot.  Metaph. 

deed,  is  bat  the  interval ;)  nor  motion,  but  L  iii.  c  2.  p.  52.  edit  Sylb. 
where  there  must  have  been  place  and        By  the  word  otkery  he  means  the  baser 

body ;  (one  of  which  is  the  thing  mored ;  and  subordinate  class,  to  which  class  he 

the  other,  that  where  it  is  moved  ;)  nor  gives  the  common  name  of  privatum,  as  in- 

agitatioD,  but  where  there  roost  have  been  duding  all  the  genera  therein  enumerated. 


strifk,  evU,  &c    And  hence  it  is,  that  pri- 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  placs  and  vation  is  in  this  treatise  soon  after  called 

body,  time  and  action,  form,  as  it  were,  a  infinite  and  vague ;  for  rh  itrftpoy,  **  infi- 

joint  qoatemion  of  principles.     Varr.  de  nite,^*  made  one  in  this  baser  arrangement. 

Ling:  Lat.  1.  iv.  p.  7.  edit  Amstel.  Sec    Blemmidae    Epitom.    Physic,  p.  60. 

We  have  given  this  passage  at  length,  Philop.  in  Arist  Phys.  1.  i.  sub.  fin. 

not  only  as  it  explains  oo-arrangement,  but  **  'EtrBKcA  fjikv  yiift  carX&s,  irorro^cnrvs 

as  it  exhibits  to  us  four  of  those  predica-  84  kokoL    Theognis. 

ments,  or  arrangements,  which  make  parts  **  *  heathy  ydip  lf<rrcu  rh  Pr^pov  tSp  ivay- 

of  this  treatise,  vix.  substance,  token,  where,  tImv  irouty  r^  i.wowri^  koI  wapova-t^  r^y 

acHom,  fierafioK^y:    "One  of  the  two  contraries 

*  Tvy    iyavrimv   ^    Ircpa    aiMrroixia,  (that  is  to  my,/orm)  will  be  sufficiently 

arifnt^is'.   ''The  other  co-arrangement  of  able,  by  its  absence  and  its  presence,  to 
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and  periodical  succession,  supposuig  a  proper  suif^d  wiibal 
to  receive  and  give  them  up,  we  may  conceive  how  Ganges  mmy 
be  perfonned,  and  new  substances  produced,  thouffh  (as  we  have 
said  already)  the  principle  of  privation  were  to  be  withdrawn. 
No  harm  accrues  to  the  doctrine  from  a  supj>ositioa  like  this; 
only,  if  we  admit  it,  we  again  reduce  the  principles  from  tlunee 
to  two ;  not  however  the  former  two,  those  that  exist  in  con- 
trariety, for  now  we  adopt  the  more  amicable  ones,  those  of  a 
/arm  and  a  svhject^  or  (if  we  take  matUr  in  its  proper  meaning) 
those  of /arm  and  matter. 

It  is  in  these  we  behold  the  elomeais  of  those  compojeite 
beings,  natural  9ubstanee9.  The  disquisition  makes  it  expedient 
to  consider  each  of  the  two  apart,  and  this  we  shall  therefore  do 
by  beginning  with  matter. 


effect  mutation.^  Aristot  Phyi,  L  i.  c  7. 
p.  20.  edit  Sylb. 

On  thie  passage,  Themistiiis  thus  com- 
nenta.  Haying  inserted  the  woids  above 
quoted,  he  subjoins — fiorc  rh  clSof  rV 

mh\*  i,wowHa  roO  ctHovf :  **  So  that  the  form 
supplies  also  the  pUce  of  the  privation ;  for 
the  privation  is  itself  no  particular  nature 
or  form,  but  rather  tke  abaemee  of  the  /brm^ 
[which  is  then  passing  into  existence.] 
Themist  in  Aiist  Phys.  p.  21.  R  edit  Aid. 
Simplicins  on  this  occasion  explains  him- 
self as  follows :  Ob  lUrrot  ^^wrw  h  roh 
irroixfiou  BfUfm.  r^v  ffr4pfiffiv  icol  r^  icctr^ 
o^r^  ftii  htf^  ZtSri  iarowrla  lUvw  iorX  r6^ 
9't^wc6ros,  oM^  AWo  ieann  ovyttaityovira' 
1lp§t4fferi  dh  T^  ffSci  tA6p^  KM  aibrhst  rf  mp- 

**Aristotle  has  not  deigned  to  place  among  the 
elements  [of  natural  productions]  ptivatwHj 
and  that  mode  of  non-bting  which  is  eon- 
sonant  to  it ;  because  privation  is  no  more 
than  the  absence  of  the  thing  produced, 
introducing  along  with  itself  no  other  par^ 
ticular  attribute.  He  himself  also  has  lK«n 
satisfied  with  the  form  alona,  as  being  able 
hj  its  piesenoe  and  its  absence  to  effect 
boch  generation  and  dissolution.**  Simplic 
in  Aristot  Phys.  Ub.  L  p.  54.  edit  Aid.  foL 
1526. 

Perhaps  Simplidus  alludes  to  what  Ari- 
•totle  says  in  the  following  passage:  'H  94 
7*  /Up^  leal  4  f^u  ^^X^s  K4yenu'  mX 
yitp  it  ^pvffu  €ti6s  irms  i<nh:  *^the 
terms  /wrm  and  nature  have  a  donble 
meaning:  for  in  one  sense  even  pnoaiUtm 
isyWuk**  Physio.  Aristot  1.  ii  c.  I. 


Philoponns  gives  a  pertinent  instance  to 
expUin  how  prwatkm  may  be  firm.  He 
tdls  us,  'H  yip  A^9ws  hpfunHa  ylyvrrm  itt 
rUt  iufopfiovrUs  rib  AtSim.  AAA*  4  AMms 
ianpfioaria  h^mrm  §bmi  ^4jws  ipfuafiMf 

fioarCa.  ctrai  rdr  x^f^^  ^wnnikf  ixo^a^^ 
mU  r9VT9  mticiKm  AXXptm  HXkm  hnnrmr 
lUwmv  /ioAAoK,  ^  &r«i/&iM#r.'  '^The  Lydtan 
mode  or  harmony  is  made  out  of  Lydian 
dissonance,  [that  is,  before  the  strings  of  a 
lyre  were  tuned  to  that  mode,  they  wore 
tuned  after  another  manner,  which  Biannfr 
he  calls  property,  Lydian  dissonance.]  Kow 
Lydian  dissonance  may  be  iSbt  Phrygian 
mode  or  harmoi^,  or  it  may  be  any  other 
of  the  modes,  [Doric,  Ionic,  &c  0  it  may 
also  be  simply  Uie  dissonance  of  the  strinn 
under  any  casual  tension,  and  that  m 
various  and  diflbrent  ways,  either  as  thaj 
are  more  stretched,  or  more  relaxed,^  [that 
is,  either  sharper  or  flatter.]  PhUop.  in 
Physic.  1.  L  p.  45. 

This  shews  that  the  Phrygian  mode  In 
this  example,  though  deariy  a  fonn  of  har- 
mony, is  nevertheless,  i^en  rsfefred  te  the 
Ly<tian  mode,  as  mndi  a  privation  as  aaj 
casual  tansion  of  the  strings,  totally  void  of 
all  concord. 

P  This  is  inmlied  in  tha  wards  Srt 
yiywvrai  hnw  (fic  re  roQ  Jiip«ii^A«s»  mml 
rris  iiof^s :  **  that  every  thing  is  mada  ^r 
produced  out  of  a  snbjett  and  a  figure.** 
Arist  Physic  L  i.  c  7.  p.  19. 

*^  Figure,**  luip^  means  the  same  wllh 
cl5of,  **fbni;^  imttifuni/^  ^^snhjeet,** 
means  the  same  with  0A%  **mattcr.**  See 
the  tieatise  just  quoted,  particvlariy  t^ 
wards  the  eonehision  of  the  first  book. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OONCXKlf INO  Jif  ATTBB ^AN  IMPEBFBCT  DESCRIPTION  OF  IT 1T8  NATUftl, 

AMD  THB  NBC^SSITT  OP  ITS  EXnTElfCE,  TRACED  OUT  AND  PBOVBD 

FIRST  BY  ABSTRACTION' — THBN   BY  ANALOOT— ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM 
MYTHOLOGY. 

Matter  is  that  elementarj  constituent  in  composite  snbstanceS) 
which  appertains  in  common  to  them  all,^  withont  distinguishing 
them  from  one  another.     But  it  is  fitting  to  be  more  explicit. 

Every  thing  generated  or  made,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  is 
generated  or  made  out  of  something  else ;  and  this  something 
else  is  called  its  $uljeet  or  matter.  Such  is  iron  to  the  saw ;  such 
is  timber  to  the  boat. 

Now  this  subject  or  matter  of  a  thing,  being  necessarily 
preYious  to  that  thing^s  existence,  is  necessarily  different  from 
it,  and  not  the  same.  Thus  iron,  as  iron,  is  not  a  saw ;  and 
timber,  as  timber,  is  not  a  boat.  Hence  then  one  character  of 
every  subject  or  matter,  that  is,  the  character  of  negation  or 
prifxUion. 

Again,  though  the  subject  or  matter  of  a  thing  be  not  that 
thing,  yet  were  it  incapable  of  becoming  so,  it  could  not  be 
called  its  subject  or  matter.  Thus  iron  is  the  subject  or  matter 
of  a  saw,  because,  though  not  a  saw,  it  may  still  become  a  saw. 
On  the  contrary,  timber  is  not  the  subject  or  matter  of  a  saw, 
because  it  not  only  (as  timber)  is  no  saw,  but  can  never  be 
made  one^  from  its  very  nature  and  properties.  Hence,  then, 
besides  privation,  another  character  of  every  subject  or  matter, 
and  that  is  the  character  of  aptitude  or  capacity . 

Again,  when  one  thing  is  the  subject  or  matter  of  many 
things,  it  implies  a  privation  of  them  all,  and  a  capacity  to 
them  all.'    Thus  iron,  being  the  subject  or  matter  of  the  saw, 

*  If  we  comptre  the  begianiiif  of  thU  *^  Thia  [that  it,  the  /arml  is  chafBoteristic 

chapter  with  the  hoguming  of  the  following,  of  every  being's  essence;  for  as  to  the 

it  win  appear  that*  though  wuMeramd/bnn  matter^  it  is  common^  £and  mns  through 

ace  the  olemcpts,  or  inhmit  parts  of  eTecjr  aUL] 

cenpoaite  sabstanee^  yet  they  essentially  Ammomus  says  expiessly,  'H  fthf  ykp 

dUSai^  inasmuch  as  matter  being  common,  ff\v  KOivwica  i(rr\if  alria  roit  wp^piaffh 

/pnm  peenliar,  /brm  gives  every  such  sab-  rh  Sh  ^Bos  Sio^spof  .*  *^  Matter,  with  regard 

rtaoee  its  chaiaoter,  while  matter  gives  it  to  things,  is  the  caose  of  their  genenil  cobi- 

Boae.  mimity,  or  common  nature ;  farm^  the  cause 

Thus  Philopenos:   K«r*  o^^  yi^  [rh  of  their  peculiar  difference.*"    Ammon.  in 

sHof  eefl.]  x«P<Hmip^C<>'^<(^  ''^  wpiyfjmra.  Cat  p.  25.  B. 

««rA  1^  tV  ^Air  oMw  iiXX'hKir  9tmp4-  '  Prwatiommnd  eapaeU^  are  essential  to 

ffwn.*  **  By  ybrw,  things  avechaiacteriied;  every   thing  which   bears  the    name    of 

by  flMrffor,^y  differ  not  one  from  another.^  matter  ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 

iyeoL  in  Physic  Arist.  f».  55.  D.  And  soon  lowing  passage :   i<rr\  tk  rh  owoictifuyoy 

aftov   Ai^i  4iM    Xf'^*^''W^*'^  ^^^  iptBfi^  fthf  |y,  cl5ci  9h  Uo :  **'  the  subject 

tJis  htdarov  eifflas'  ij  ykp  9Ki%  icoirii:  or  matter  is  one  numerically,  but  in  chg- 
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the  axe,  and  the  chisel,  implies  privation  and  capacity  with 
respect  to  all  three. 

Again,  we  can  change  a  saw  into  a  chisel,  but  not  into  a 
boat ;  we  can  change  a  boat  into  a  box,  but  not  into  a  saw. 
The  reason  is,  there  can  be  no  change  or  mutation  of  one  thing 
into  another,  where  the  two  changing  beings  do  not  participate 
the  same  matter."  But  even  here,  were  the  boat  to  moulder 
and  turn  to  earth,  and  that  earth  by  natural  process  to  metallize 
and  become  iron,  through  such  progression  as  this  we  might 
suppose  even  the  boat  to  become  a  saw.  Hence  therefore  it  is, 
that  all  change  is  by  immediate  or  mediate  participation  of  the 
same  matter. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember, 
first,  that  every  subject  or  matter  implies,  as  such,  privatum  and 
capacity ;  and  next,  that  all  change  or  mutation  of  beings  into 
one  another,  is  by  means  of  their  participating  the  same  commou 
matter.  This  we  have  chosen  to  illustrate  from  works  of  art, 
as  falling  more  easily  under  human  cognizance  and  observation. 
It  is  however  no  less  certain  as  to  the  productions  of  nature, 
though  the  superior  subtlety  in  these  renders  examples  more 
difficult. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit, 
it  be  not  admitted  from  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  confes- 
sion of  all  philosophers,  that  substances  of  every  kind,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  either  immediately  or  mediately  pass  one 
into  another;  that  we  suppose  at  present  no  realizings  of 
nonentity,  but  that  reciprocal  deaths,  dissolutions,  and  diges- 


Tacter  it  is  ttco;^  that  is  to  say,  ^tro,  as  it 
has  a  capacity  to  become  a  thuig,  and  yet 
is  under  a  privation,  till  it  actually  become 
so.  Aristot.  Physic.  L  i.  p.  17.  And  soon 
after,  he  says :  trtpov  yao  rh  &y6p<&x^  Kot 
rf  ifw6<rtfi  c2kcu,  Ktd  r^  iurxUfJM'riarw  Koi 
XoXic^:  ^  it  is  a  different  thing  to  be  a 
man,  and  to  be  void  of  the  musical  art ;  it 
is  a  different  thing  to  be  void  of  figure,  and 
to  be  brass.**  As  much  as  if  he  had  said, 
that  the  man,  before  he  became  a  mu^cal 
artist,  had  both  a  capacity  for  that  cha- 
racter, and  a  privation  of  it ;  the  brass  a 
similar  capacity  and  privation,  before  it 
was  cast  into  a  statue. 

Thus  too  Themistius :  Ked  rot  \4yofitp 
rris  0Xi}$  rh  cfvoi  iv  rf  Jtm^dfift'  4f  8i  S^yo/xii 
9fi^j)y6Ti  firrii  artp^ereoas'  oi9h  yip  Uri 
^^pofus  fftj,  fih  (rhp  airrg  irdyroas  K<d  t^s 
<rr€pii(r€cts  yoovfUvqs:  **We  say  the  es- 
sence of  matter  is  in  capacity ;  and  capacity 
is  evidently  connected  with  privation  ;  since 
it  would  no  longer  be  capacity,  could  pri- 
vation in  no  sense  be  understood,  as  exist- 
ing with  it."  Themist.  in  Aristot.  Physic 
p.  21.  edit  Aid. 


See  p.  263,  note  t,  and  note  <,  p.  269. 

■  This  reasoning  has  reference  to  what 
the  ancients  called  fiXti  irpwT€j^s^  **the 
immediate  matter,**  in  opposition  to  SXiy 
Tpdmi^  **the  remote  or  primary  matter,** 
of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  course  of 
this  speculation. 

It  is  of  the  immediate  matter  we  must 
understand  the  following  passage:  *Ei^ 
Xcrcu  8^,  ftMS  r^s  fiXtis  ofhyis  Prtpa 
yiyvMffBai  Zik  t  V  Kivowraif  ahiatf  otow  itc 
^ikw  icat  Ktfittrhs  tcai  Kkurif  Mmw  Si 
Mpa  if  0X1}  i^  MymiSt  ir4pmw  6pruy, 
dtop  irpimtf  ohK  haf  yhfotro  iK  (^Aow,  €v9* 
M  rf  fftyo^crp  alrit^  rodro :  *^  It  is  possible, 
that,  the  matter  being  one  and  the  same, 
different  things  by  the  efficient  cause  should 
be  formed  out  of  it ;  as,  for  example,  that 
out  of  wood  should  be  formed  a  box  and  a 
bed.  But  then  with  regard  to  some  things, 
which  are  different,  the  matter  is  of  neces- 
sity different  also.  It  is  thus,  for  example, 
that  a  saw  cannot  be  made  out  of  wood  ; 
nor  is  this  a  work  in  the  poww  of  the 
efficient  cause.**  Arist  Metaph.  H.  kc^  V. 
p.  138.  edit  Sylb. 
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tions,  support  by  turns  all  substances  out  of  each  other,  so  that, 
as  Hamlet  says,  from  the  idea  of  this  rotation, 

Imperial  Coa&r,  dead  and  tumM  to  day. 
May  stop  a  kole,  to  keep  the  winds  away. 

The  question,  in  short,  is,  whether,  in  this  world  which  we  inhabit, 
there  be  not  an  universal  mutation  of  all  things  into  all.'  If 
there  be,  then  must  there  be  some  one  primary  matter,  common 
to  all  things ;  I  say,  some  one  primary  matter,  and  that  common 
to  all  things,  since,  without  some  such  matter,  such  mutation 
would  be  wholly  impossible. 

But  if  there  be  some  one  primary  matter,  and  that  common 
to  all  things;  this  matter  must  imply,  not  (as  particular  and 
subordinate  matters  do)  a  particular  privation,  and  a  particular 
capacity,  but,  on  the  conimry^  universal  priiKiiion^  and  universal 
€ap<mty.** 

If  the  notion  of  such  a  being  appear  strange  and  incom* 
preheusible,  we  may  further  prove  the  necessity  of  its  existence 
from  the  following  considerations. 

Either  there  is  no  such  general  change,  as  here  spoken  o^ 
which  is  contrary  to  fact,  and  would  destroy  the  sympathy  and 


(  The  Peripatetics,  according  to  the  er- 
roneous astronomy  by  them  adopted,  sup- 
posed the  fixed  stars,  the  phinets,  the  son, 
and  the  moon,  to  more  aU  of  them  round 
the  earth,  attached  to  different  spheres, 
which  moTed  and  carried  them  round,  the 
earth  itself  being  immoyeable,  and  placed 
in  the  centre  of  uie  universe.  This  motion, 
purely  and  simply  local,  was  the  only  one 
they  allowed  to  these  celestial  bodies, 
which  in  essence  they  held  to  be  perfectly 
nnchangeable.  Things  on  the  surfiice  of 
this  earth,  (such  as  plants  and  animals,)  and 
things  between  that  surfiice  and  the  moon, 
(such  as  clouds,  meteors,  winds,  &c)  these 
they  supposed  obnoxious  to  motions  of  a 
more  various  and  complicated  character; 
motions  which  changed  them  in  their  qua- 
lities and  quantities,  and  which  even  led 
to  their  generation  and  dissolution,  to  life 
and  to  death.  Hence  the  whole  tribe  of 
these  mutable  and  perishable  beings  were 
called  sublunary,  because  the  region  of  their 
existence  was  beneath  the  sphere  of  the 
moon.  It  was  here  existed  those  elements 
which,  as  Milton  tells  us, 

M  quaternion  rtm 

Perpdval  circle^  multiform^  and  mur 
And  mmriah  all  iMinga,  Par.  Lost. 

It  was  here  that  Aristotle  held — 5ri  iray 
im  irairrhi  yit^€<r0ai  «-4^uic€,  *^that  every 
thing  HTW  naturally  formed  to  arise  out  of 
every  thing.''  Lib.  de  Ortu  et  Int  p.  39. 
odiL  Sylb. 

Ocellus  Lucanus  (from  whom,  and  from 
Archytas,  Tiroecns,  and  the  other  Pytha- 


goreans, both  Plato  and  Aristotle  borrowed 
much  of  their  philosophy)  elegantly  calls 
this  imaginary  sphere  of  the  moon*a  orbit, 
IffS/ths  iiBtafaalas  icol  ycr^corf,  **the 
isthmus  of  immortality  and  generation;'* 
that  is,  the  boundary  which  lies  between 
things  immortal  and  things  tninsitoij. 
Gale's  Opuse,  Mythog.  p.  516. 

The  Stoics  went  further  than  this  isth- 
mus. Hiey  did  not  confine  these  changes 
to  a  part  only  of  the  universe ;  they  sup- 
posed them  to  pass  through  the  whole; 
and  to  continue  without  ceasing,  till  all  was 
at  length  lost  in  their  iKw^paaUy  or  **  ge- 
neral conflagration;"  after  which  came  a 
new  world,  and  then  a  new  conflagration, 
and  so  on  periodically.  Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
136,  141,  142. 

"  Th  TpSrrov  ^ondfuvop^  Swdfjuevow 
ioF^as  S4x^<feai  r^r  fiop^>iu^  h  ar^^an 
fihf  itrrtM  kwaa&if:  **The  primary  subject 
or  matter,  having  a  capacity  to  admit  all 
forms,  exists  in  a  privation  of  them  aU.** 
Thcmist  in  Aristot  Physic,  p.  21. 

Thembtius  well  distinguishes  between 
two  words,  expressing  the  same  being;  I 
mean,  6roK9(fjuvoif  and  tKti.  The  first  he 
makes  the  subject  or  substratum  of  some- 
thing actually  existing ;  the  other,  that 
matter  which  has  a  capacity  of  beotming 
many  things,  before  it  actually  becomes  any 
one  of  them. 

This  is  that  one  being,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes,  whose  words  we  have  quoted  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  p.  263,  note  k. 
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cong<eniaUty  of  things ;  or  if  there  be,  ih&te  must  be  s  matter  of 
the  character  here  established,  because  without  it  (as  we  imre 
said)  snch  change  would  be  impossible. 

Add  to  this,  however  hard  universal  privation  may  ap- 
pear, yet  had  the  primary  matter  in  its  proper  nature  any  one 
particular  attribute,  so  as  to  prevent  its  privation  from  beinv 
unlimited  and  universal,  such  attribute  would  run  through  all 
things,  and  be  conspicuous  in  all.  If  it  were  white,  all  things 
would  be  white ;  if  circular,  they  would  be  circular ;  and  so  as 
to  other  attributes,  which  is  contrary  to  fiict.*  Add  to  this,  that 
the  opposite  to  such  attribute  could  never  have  existence,  unless 
it  were  possible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  at  once  and  in  the 
same  instance  both  white  and  black,  circular  and  rectilinear,  &e. 
sinee  this  inseparable  attribute  would  necessarily  be  everywhere, 
because  the  matter,  which  implies  it,  is  itself  everywhere;  at 
least,  may  be  found  in  all  things  that  are  generated  and  perish- 
able. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  idea  (such  as  it  is)  of  that  singular 
being,  vKtf  vp&Tf)^  the  "  primary  matter ;""  a  being  which  those 
philosophers,  who  are  immerged  in  sensible  objects,  know  aot 
well  how  to  admit,  though  they  cannot  well  do  without  it ; '  a 
being,  which  flies  the  perception  of  every  sense,  and  which  is  at 
best  even  to  the  intellect  out  a  negative  object,  no  otherwise 
comprehensible  than  either  by  analogy  or  abstraction. 


'This  argament  it  taken  from  Pkto. 
Speaking  of  the  primary  matter,  he  8a3re, 

4Mirr(«f ,  rd(  re  rris  mpdarm  tUAfyj  ^^fws , 

tV  vbrou  WQfMpupaiwmif  .^*y  •'  **Wera  it 
like  any  of  thoie  things  that  enter  into  it, 
in  sttdi  ease,  when  it  came  to  leeeiTe  things 
of  a  nature  contrary  and  totally  different 
firom  itself  it  wenld  exhibit  them  ill,  by 
shewing  its  own  natnre  along  with  them 
at  the  same  time.''   Plat  Tim.  p.  50. 

Thas  Chalcidius,  in  commenting  the  pas- 
sage here  quoted :  Si  sit  aliqnid  candidom, 
nt  i^/ifiA9iotf^  deinde  oporteat  hoc  transfeni 
IB  alium  coloRm,  vel  diTenum,  ut  ruborem 
siye  pallorem,  vel  contrarium,  ut  atmm; 
tunc  candor  non  pstietur  intrqenntes  colores 
synoeros  persevenre,  sed  pcnnixtaone  sui 
fiwiet  inteipolatDe.  Chakid.  in  Tim.  Com. 
p.  484. 

Hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  those  de- 
scriptions which  make  the  primary  rnatt^ 
to  be  '^Toid  of  body,  of  quality,  of  bulk,  of 
iigupe,''  dec. :  iur4fueros,  Aitoios,  Vcy^'9 
Ae^^il^i^kMrror,  Ifiop^,  k.  t.  A. 

J  Sk)  strange  a  being  is  it,  and  so  little 
oomprehensible  to  common  ideas,  that  the 
Greeks  had  no  name  for  it  in  their  language, 
until  tXii  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  proper 
word,  which  was  at  first  only  assumed  by 


way  of  metaphor,  fnm  signifying  ** timber'* 
or  **  wood,"  die  common  materials  in  many 
works  of  art  Hence  it  was  tliat  OedBoa, 
TimaoB,  and  PfaUo  employ  tarioos  words, 
and  all  of  them  after  the  same  metaphoriod 
manner,  when  they  would  express  the  na- 
ture of  ^s  mysterious  being.  Ocellus  caDs 
it,  wtw^tx^s  it«l  itcftayubw  riff  y9p4tnm% 
**  the  universal  recipient,  and  impression  of 
things  generated,"  as  wax  leoeiTes  impret- 
sions  from  Tarious  seals.  Tinueus  usee  the 
word  iXa  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  expfanna 
it  (Hke  Ocellus)  by  iiefioyMw^  to  which  he 
adds  the  appellations  ai  f»ar4fa  iral  tMfwr^ 
**  mother  and  nurM."    Pbto  cbUs  St,  fint^ 

**the  leo^tade  of  all  genemtson,  aa  its 
nurse;"  then,  irm^s  oMifr^  fanr4fim  tuA 
dtnSoxh"'*  *'the  mother  and  receptade  of 
oTcry  sensible  object"  Gale's  Opusc  My* 
tholog.  p.  516.  544.  Pktton.  Tim.  p.  47. 
51.  edit.  Serr.  See  Hermes,  p^  205,  note  e. 
Aristotle  also  obaerves,  coneistentlT  with 
one  of  the  above  expressiotts,  4f  /Mr  7^ 

imy  4ffr\p^  ,&«nnp  ixk^p :  ^  that  the  natter, 
by  remaining,  is  in  concurrence  with  the 
form,  a  cause  of  things  generated,  under 
the  character  of  a  mother."  Phys.  L  i.  c  9. 
p.  22.  edit  Sylb. 
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We  gain  »  glimpse  of  it  by  abstraction,  when  we  say  that  the 
first  matter  is  not  the  lineaments  and  complexion,  which  make 
the  beautiful  face;  nor  yet  the  flesh  and  blood,  which  make 
those  lineaments,  and  that  complexion  ;  nor  yet  the  liquid  and 
solid  aliments,  which  make  tliat  flesh  and  blood ;  nor  yet  the 
simple  bodies  of  earth  and  water,  which  make  those  various  ali- 
ments; but  something  which,  being  below  all  these,  and  sup- 
porting them  all,  is  yet  different  from  them  all,  and  essential  to 
their  existence.' 

We  obtain  a  sight  of  it  by  analogy,  when  we  say,  that  as  is 
the  brass  to  the  statue,  the  marble  to  the  pillar,  the  timber  to 
the  ship,  or  any  one  secondary  matter  to  any  one  peculiar  form ; 
so  is  the  first  and  original  matter  to  all  forms  in  general.* 

KorrtyopatTcu  roh-otw  tKturrop,  f  rh  clreu 
Ircpoi^,  tcai  r&v  iwniyopmv  kicdffnii :  "  I 
mean,  by  maUer^  that  which  of  itself  ii  not 
denominated  either  this  particolar  sob- 
stance,  or  that  particnhyr  qnanti^,  or  any 
other  of  those  attributes,  by  which  being  is 
characterised.  It  is  indeed  that,  of  which 
each  one  of  these  is  predicated,  and  which 
has  an  essence  different  from  eyery  one 
of  the  predicaments.**  Metaph.  Z.  p.  106. 
edit  Sylb. 

And  here  we  may  obserre,  that  as  ab- 
straction and  analogy  are  the  two  methods 
by  which  this  strange  being  (as  it  has  been 
called)  was  investigated  by  the  ancient 
philosophers,  so  for  that  reason  TimsBiis 
tells  us,  that  it  was  made  known  to  ns, 
Koywfi^  v69^  **  by  a  spnrions  kind  of  rea- 
somng,**  p.  545.  Plato  says  the  same, 
only  he  is  more  ftilL  Matter,  according  to 
him,  was  ^mV*  knuffihtalus  &>t^,  Xoyurft/^ 
riA  if6$^  fi^ts  Turr6r :  ^  Something  tan- 
gible without  sensation,  something  hard  to 
be  believed,  and  that  by  means  of  a  spo- 
lioos  kind  of  reasoning.**  Tim.  Pbt  p.  53. 
edit  Serr. 

This  spnrions  reasoning  is  explained  by 
Timans,  who  says,  that  matter  is  so  com- 
prehended, T^  /Jtfj^  iwt^  96$impUm  pott' 
ffBoL,  **  by  its  not  being  understood  in  a  di- 
rect way,  but  only  oMiquely,  and  by  im- 
plication.** Opusc  Myth.  Gale,  p.  545. 

As  to  the  being  **•  tangiUe  without  sensa- 
tion,** this  means,  that  though  it  be  an  es- 
sential to  body^  which  appears  to  make  it 
tangible,  yet  ihe  abstraction  makes  it  stand 
under  the  same  character  to  the  touch,  as 
darkness  stands  to  the  sight,  silence  to  the 
hearing ;  we  cannot  be  said  to  see  the  on*, 
nor  to  hear  the  other ;  and  yet  without 
the  help  of  those  two  senses  we  could  haf>e 
no  comprehension  of  those  two  negations, 
or,  perhaps  more  property,  those  two  sensi- 
ble privations. 

Both  TimsBus  and  Plato  drop  sipressions, 
as  if  they  oonsidersd  maUtr  to  be  plae$. 


*  Abstraction  appears  to  have  been  used 
by  Plato ;  Ai^  tV  '''ov  y€yop6ros  Sparov 
col  vnnhs  aMtirw  nifrfya  ica2  (nrtZoj^v 
IKkrt  7V»  ^^«  *^  M^«  '^  /«^«  W»p 
ktyttfup,  ftitrt  iaa  4k  rohwp^  ftifirt  4^  Sw 
ra9ra  <)r^yorer  AXX*  kipaeronf  tVi6s  rt  jcol 
4^top^ov,  miySf  x^'*  fi^^raXofifidi^p  t^  iaro- 
p^irard  mi  ro9  roifrov,  mil  hHraXatr^arcw 
tArh  k4yoms^  oft  t^werSfuBn:  *'Let  us 
tiMrefore  say,  that  the  mo^er  and  recep- 
tacle of  every  visible,  nay,  of  every  sensible 
production,  is  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor 
fin,  nor  water,  nor  any  of  the  thinn  which 
arise  out  of  these,  nor  out  of  which  these 
arise,  but  a  certain  invisible  and  formless 
beinc,  the  universal  recipient;  concerning 
wkidi  being,  if  we  say  it  is  in  a  very 
dnbioos  way  intelligible,  and  something 
most  hard  to  be  apprehended,  we  shall  not 
speak  a  folsehood.**  Pht  Tim.  p.  51.  edit 
8efr» 

Thus  Chalcidius :  Subbtis  qwe  sunt  sin- 
gulis, quod  solum  remanet,  ipsnm  esse,  quod 
qmitur.    In  Tim.  Com.  p.  371. 

*  The  method  of  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject by  analogy  was  used  by  Aristotle.   *H 

Tiar*  Irt  yiip  wp^s  lu^pJana  x"^^^*  ^ 
«p^  KAlnir  l^or,  ^  Ms  r&w  iXXmv  n 
TJBr  4x6wrmp  puop^v  ^  0Ai|  icol  rh  Hfiop^or 

«p6f  oMop  ix*h  «^  ^^  ^^  '''h  "^  T^  ^* 
Phys.  L  L  c  7.  p.  20.  edit  Sylb.  "The  sub- 
ject, aoters,  (that  is,  the  primary  matter,) 
IS  biowable  m  the  way  of  analogy :  for  as 
is  the  brass  to  the  statue,  the  timber  to 
the  bed,  or  the  immediate  and  formless 
material  to  any  of  those  things  which  have 
form  before  it  assmnes  that  form,  so  is 
this  [genersl  and  primaryl  matter  to  sub- 
•tance,  and  to  each  particular  thing,  and  to 
«eh  partiffilar  being.** 

Not  that  Aristotle  rejected  the  argument 
frim  abstraction.  A^yw  8*  8Xiyr  ^  ^ttt  a6- 
tV  /t^  rl,  fi^rs  iror^,  /i^s  iXAo  /i^f^ 
ilf  ifirrat  rh  ttr  Urn  ydip  ri,  itatt  ol 
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And  here,  if  a  digression  may  be  permitted,  let  us  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  character  of  old  Proteus. 

Omnia  tnnftfomiat  seae  in  miraaila  renun, 

Ignemque,  horribilemque  fenun,  flaTiomque  liquentom.  Geoig.  iv. 

Thus  Virgil :  thus,  before  him,  Homer; 

'EpirrriL  yltHttrroh  mtl  88«p,  mU  $tfnrt9a^s  wvp,  *08u<r<r.  A.  4 17. 

**  Made  into  all  things,  all  hell  tiy ;  become 
Each  living  thing,  that  cteeps  on  earth  ;  will  glide 
A  liquid  stream,  or  blaze  a  flaming  fire.^  ^ 

What  wonder,  if  this  singular  deity  suggests  to  us  that  singular 
being,  which  we  have  been  just  attempting  to  describe !  The 
allegory  was  too  obvious  to  escape  the  writers  of  any  age,  and 
there  are  many,  we  find,  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted.*^ 


Timseos  calls  it  rowos  and  x^'P^S  Plato 
calls  it  x^P^  <"id  t9pa,  Opusc.  Myth.  p. 
544.     Plat  Tim.  p.  52. 

Chalcidius  elegantly  shews,  how  in  this 
negative  manner  it  attends  all  the  predica- 
ments, and  serves  for  a  support  to  each. 
Essentia  est,  ut  opinor,  cum  earn  species, 
^.    See  Com.  in.  Tim.  p.  438. 

*»  To  the  poets  hero  quoted  may  be 
added,  Horace  Sat  lib.  il  s.  8.  v.  73. 
Ovid.  Metam.  viii.  730. 

That  great  parent  of  mythology  as  well 
as  poetry.  Homer,  not  only  informs  us  con- 
cerning Proteus,  but  concerning  his  daughter 
Eidothco,  who  discovered  her  mther^s  abode. 

We  shall  perceive  in  the  explanations 
which  follow,  how  this  &h\e  applies  itself 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

^  **Some,*^  says  Eustathina,  when  he  com- 
ments the  passage  above  cited  from  Homer, 
hold  *^  Proteus  to  be  that  original  matter, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  forms ;  that,  which 
being  in  actuality  no  one  of  these  forms,  is 
yet  in  capacity  all  of  them  ;  which  Pro- 
teus (they  add)  Eidothea,  his  daughter,  is 
elegantly  said  to  discover,  by  leading  him 
forth  out  of  capacity  into  actuality ;  that 
is,  she  is  that  principle  of  motion  which 
contrives  to  make  him  rush  into  form,  and 
be  moved  and  actuated." 

Heraclides  Ponticua,  having  adopted  the 
same  method  of  explaining,  subjoins :  *^hat 
hence  it  was  with  good  reason,  that  the 
formless  matter  was  called  Proteus ;  and 
that  providence,  which  modified  each  being 
with  its  peculiar  form  and  character,  was 
called  Eidothea." 

The  words  of  Eustathius,  in  the  original, 
arc — TlpttT^a  r^y  irponAyovow  eJvcu  d\riy^ 

oicay  firiS^y  ray  elZooy,  ^vydfiti  Sh  rdi 
irdyra — h  6^  Tlpt^da  Kci\m  Xeytrou  ^ 
EtSoO^a  iK(paiyuv,  8iob  t^s  4k  rov  duyd^ft 
(Is  tV   4ytpy€tay   wpoayoty^s'    iiyovy  ^ 


Klprf(ns^  il  us  (tSos  BUty  airrhv^  mH  lup^i- 
aOai  fi'nxBunafi4Kfi,  Eustath.  in  Horn.  Odyas. 
p.  177.  edit  Basil 

We  shall  only  remark,  as  we  proceed, 
that  the  etymology  here  given  of  Eidothea, 
e/i  fVios  dUiVf  **'  to  rush  into  form,**  is  in- 
vented, like  many  other  ancient  etymologies, 
more  to  ex{^n  the  word  pkSosopUcaU^ 
than  to  give  us  its  real  origin.  It  is,  per- 
haps, more  profitable,  though  not  equally 
critical,  to  etymologize  after  this  manner ; 
and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  common 
practice  of  Phto,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoica. 
-  The  words  of  Heradidea  are— ^Xl<rrc  i|0- 
Xayov^  T  V  H'^v  &fiop^op  SXify  npo^rca  ko- 
\€t(rOai,  r^y  8*  (iliaXoTKcurr^arcurap  tKoara 
np6youuf  Eiioe4ay.  Heradid.  Pontic  p.  4d0. 
Gale's  Opusc.  Mythog.  8vo. 

To  these  Greeks  may  be  subjoined  a  re- 
spectable countryman  of  our  own. 

Lord  Verulam  tells  us  of  Proteus,  that 
he  had  his  herd  of  seals,  or  sea-calves; 
that  these  it  was  his  custom  ever)-  day  to 
tell  over,  and  then  to  retire  into  a  cavern, 
and  repose  himself.  Of  this  we  read  the 
following  explanation :  *^  That  under  the 
person  of  Proteus  is  signified  maOer^  the 
most  ancient  of  all  things,  next  to  the 
Deity;  that  the  herd  of  Proteus  was  no- 
thing else,  than  the  ordinary  species  of  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  metals,  into  which  maUer 
appears  to  diffuse,  and,  as  it  were,  to  con- 
sume itself;  so  that  after  it  has  formed 
and  finished  those  several  species,  (its  task 
being  in  a  manner  complete,)  it  appears  to 
sleep  and  be  at  rest,  nor  to  labour  at,  at- 
tempt, or  prepare  any  species  further.**  De 
Sapientia  Vet  c  13. 

The  author's  own  words  are.  Sub  Protei 
enim  persona  materia  significatur,  omnium 
rcrum  post  Deum  antiquisaima.  Pecus  au- 
lem,  sive  grex  Protei  non  aliud  videtur 
esse,  quani  species  ordinaris  animalium, 
plnntarum,  metallorum,  in  quibus  materia 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING     FORM AN     IMPERFECT     DBRCRIPTION    OF     IT.       PRIMARY 

FORMS,  UNITED  WITH  MATTER,  MAKE  BODY.  BODY  MATHEMATICAL 
BODY  PHYSICAL HOW  THEY  DIFFER.  ESSENTIAL  FORMS.  TRANS- 
ITION TO  FORMS  OF  A  CHARACTER  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PASSIVE  AND 
ELEMENTARY. 


Form  is  that  elementary  constituent  in  every  composite  sub- 
stance, by  which  it  is  distinguished  and  characterized,  and 
known  from  every  other.**    But  to  be  more  explicit. 

The  first  and  most  simple  of  all  extensions  is  a  line.  This, 
when  it  exists  united  with  a  second  extension,  makes  a  super- 
ficies; and  these  two,  existing  together  with  a  third,  make  a 
solid.  Now  this  last  and  complete  extension  we  call  the  first 
and  simplest  form ;  and  when  this  first  and  simplest  form  ac- 
cedes to  the  first  and  simplest  matter,  the  union  of  the  two  pro- 
duces body,  which  is_for  that  reason  defined  to  be  ^^  matter  triply 
extended.^'  And  thus  we  behold  the  rise  of  pure  and  original 
bo(iy.^ 


▼idetnr  le  diffondere,  et  quasi  consomere ; 
adeo  nt,  postqiiam  istas  species  effinzerit, 
et  absoWeirit,  (tanqnam  penso  completo,) 
donniie  et  quiescere  yideatur,  nee  alias  am- 
pliiis  species  moliri,  tentare,  aut  paiare. 

'  See  the  first  note  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  page  275. 

*  Original  body,  when  we  look  down- 
wards, has  reference  to  the  primary  matter, 
its  sabstZBtum ;  when  we  look  upwards, 
becomes  itself  a  ifKti,  or  **  matter  to  other 
things  i"  to  the  ekments,  as  commonly 
called  air,  earth,  water,  &c ;  and  in  conse- 
quence to  all  the  variety  of  natural  pro- 
ductions. 

Hence  it  is,  that  Ammonius,  speaking  of 
the  first  matter,  says,  aSni  ody^  i^oyK»- 
Butra  Kark  rits  rpus  SiOtfTiitrcif ,  xout  rh 
Mrtpo^  iwoto¥  (r&fjLa:  **this  [that  is,  the 
first  matter]  being  embulked  with  three 
extensions,  makes  the  second  matter  or 
subject,  that  is  to  say,  body  void  of  quality. 

Afier  having  shewn  how  natural  qualities 
and  attributes  stood  in  need  of  such  a  sub- 
ject for  their  existence,  he  adds,  (which  is 
worth  lenuuking,)  obx  ^(  ^f'  ^ort  hrtp- 
7«(f  4  tKfi  iurSfiaTOS,  fl  ff&fta  AwtnoPy  hKKh 
i^r  t^oKTOP  r&p  Jhnt»¥  yhfww  Btttpoup- 
Tft  fei/ikp,  rf  hrtPo(^  9tatpowrts  rovro, 
tA  rf  ^6<ru  kx^^ourra,:  •*not  that  there 
ever  was  in  actuahty  either  matter  without 
body,  or  body  without  quality ;  but  we  say 
so^  as  we  contemplate  the  well  ordered 


generation  of  things,  dividing  those  things 
in  imagination,  which  are  by  nature  inse- 
parable.^*   Ammon.  in  Praed.  p.  62. 

"Xw^X^s  iiJkv  oh>  iart  rh  huuperhy  els 
&cl  iuuprrd*  c&fia  9k,  rh  mhrrp  huup€r6y 
fiey40ovs  di,  rh  /i^y  4^*  Ik,  ypofifi'^'  rh  8* 
M  96o,  MweHoir  rh  8*  M  rpia,  (r&fia* 
Ktd  wttpik  raSra  oIk  ttrrtv  iXXo  fuytBos, 
9tk  rh  rd  rpla  irdma  tlyat,  kcH  rh  rpls 
xdirrp :  **  Conimuoua  is  that,  which  is  di- 
visible intovparts  infinitely  cUvisible ;  body 
is  that  which  is  every  way  divisible.  Of 
extensions,  that  which  is  divisible  one  way, 
is  a  line ;  that  which  is  divisible  two  ways, 
is  a  superficies;  that  which  is  divisible 
three  ways,  is  body;  and  besides  these 
there  is  no  other  extension,  because  three 
are  o^  and  thrice  [divisible]  is  every  toay 
[divisible.]     Aristot  de  Ccelo,  1.  L  c.  1. 

In  support  of  this  last  idea,  (that  the 
term  three  implies  all,)  Aristotle  refers  to 
the  common  practice  of  his  own  language — 
T^  fihy  yho  9{fo  iifi^  Xfyofuv,  koX  robs 
8^  ikfi^orspovsjirdtrra  8*  oi  \4yofi§y  &AA^ 
Karii  r&y  rpu»v  ra^rrpf  r^p  TpwnfyopUiy 
fofA^p  vp&TOP:  "We  call  (says  he)  two 
things,  or  itco  persons,  both ;  but  we  do  not 
call  them  all;  it  is  with  regard  to  three  that 
we  first  apply  this  appellation,^  (vis.  the 
appellation  of  all.)    ArisL  in  loc 

This  is  true  likewise  in  Latin ;  and  is 
true  also  in  English.  Even  the  vulgar, 
with  us,  would  Im  surprised  were  they  to 
T 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  body  under  this  cha- 
racter is  something  indefinite  and  vague,  and  scarcely  to  be 
made  an  object  of  scientific  contemplation.  It  is  necessary  to 
this  end,  that  its  extendon  should  be  bounded ;  for  as  yet  we 
have  treated  it  without  such  regard.  Now  the  bound  or  limit 
of  simple  body  is  figure ;  and  thus  it  is  that  figure^  with  regard 
to  body,  becomes  the  next  form  after  extension. 

In  body  thus  bounded  by  figure,  every  other  of  its  attributes 
being  abstracted  and  withdrawn,  we  behold  that  species  of  body 
called  hodt/  mathetnatical ;  a  name  so  given  it,  because  the 
mathematician,  as  such,  considers  no  other  attributes  of  body, 
except  it  be  these  two  primary,  its  extension  and  its  figure.^ 

But  though  the  bounding  of  body  by  figure  is  one  step  towards 
rendering  it  more  definite  and  knowable,  yet  is  not  this  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  nature.  It  is  necessary  here,  that  not 
only  its  external  should  be  duly  bounded,  but  that  a  suitable 
regard  should  be  likewise  had  to  its  internal.  This  internal 
adjustment,  disposition,  or  arrangement,  (denominate  it  as  you 
please,)  is  called  organization,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
third  form,  which  appertains  to  body.  By  its  accession  we 
behold  the  rise  of  body  physical  or  natural,  for  every  such  body 
is  some  way  or  other  organized. 

And  thus  may  we  afiirm  that  these  three,  that  is  to  saj, 
extension,  figure,  and  organization,  are  the  three  original  forma 
to  body  physical  or  natural;  figure  having  respect  to  its  external, 
organization  to  its  internal,  and  extension  being  common  both 
to  one  and  to  the  other.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  from  the 
variation  in  these  universal,  and,  as  I  may  say,  primary  forms, 
arise  most  of  those  secondary  forms  usually  called  qualities 
sensible,  because  they  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  several  sensar 
tions.  Such  are  roughness  and  smoothness,  hardness  and  soft- 
ness, the  tribes  of  colours,  savours  and  odours,  not  to  mention 
those  powers  of  character  more  subtle,  the  powers  electric,  mag- 
netic, medicinal,  &c. 

Here  therefore  we  may  answer  the  question,  how  natural 
bodies  are  distinguished.     Not  a  single  one  among  them  consists 

Jiear  any  one  ny,  Give  me  cUl  two,  instead  matical  sciences)  is  more  aocoiate  and  oer- 

of  OiTe  me  hoih,  tain  than  that  of  any  other  body.     It  ia» 

For  the  grammatical  idea  of  both,  see  because  of  all  bodies,  mathematKal  body 

Hermes,  p.  182.  has  the  fewest,  the  most  obrions^  and  the 

The  French,  by  a  strange  solecism,  say  most  precise  attributes. 
Um$  deme ;  a  &nlt  which  we  should  not  ex-  Hence,  too,  we  may-  perceire  the  diffioT' 
pect  in  an  elegant  language,  corrected  and  enoe  between  a  mathematician  and  a  na- 
refined  by  so  many  able  writers.  tural  philosopher.  They  differ  as  their  sub- 
Sea  next  page.  jects  differ ;  as  the  si^ject  of  the  first  is 
'  In  body  mathematical  all  qualities  being  simple,  of  Uie  last  is  complicated ;  as  the 
abstracted  but  figure  and  extension,  we  may  attributes  of  mathematical  body  are  few  and 
hence  perceive  the  reason  why  the  con-  known,  of  physical  body  are  unknown  and 
templation  of  such  body  (which  contempla-  infinite.  Vid.  Arist  Phys.  L  ii.  c  2. 
tion  makes  so  laige  a  part  of  the  mathe- 
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of  maiarials  in  chaos,  but  of  materials  wrought  up  after  the 
most  exquisite  muiner)  and  that  conspicuous  in  their  organiza- 
ticm,'  or  in  their  figure,  or  in  both. 

As  therefore  every  natural  body  is  distinguished  by  the  dif- 
fisrences  just  described;  and  as  these  differences  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  original  matter,  which  being  everywhere  similar, 
can  afford  no  distinctions  at  all :  may  we  not  hence  infer  the 
expediency  of  essential  forms^  that  every  natural  substance  may  be 
essentially  characterized  i  It  is  with  deference  to  my  contem- 
poraries, that  I  surmise  this  assertion.  I  speak  perhaps  of 
spectres,  as  shocking  to  some  philosophers,  as  those  were  to 
.^Sneas,  which  he  met  in  his  way  to  heU : 

Terribiles  visu  fornicB. 

Yet  we  hope  to  make  our  peace,  by  declaring  it  our  opinion, 
that  we  by  no  means  think  these  forms  self-existent;  things 
which  matter  may  slip  off,  and  fairly  leave  to  themselves, 

Ut  veteres  ponunt  tunicas  sestato  cicadae.  Lucr.  iv.  56. 

They  rather  mean  something,  which,  though  differing  from 
matter,  can  yet  never  subsist  without  it;**  something,  which, 
united  with  it,  helps  to  produce  every  composite  being ;  that  is 
t0  eay^  in  other  words,  every  natural  substance  in  the  visible 
worla. 

It  must  be  remembered  however  (as  we  have  said  before) 
tliat  it  is  the  form  in  this  union,  which  is  the  source  of  all  dis- 
tinction.^ It  is  by  this,  that  the  ox  is  distinguished  from  the 
horse,  not  by  that  grass  on  which  they  subsist,  the  common 
matter  to  both.  To  which  also  may  be  added,  that  as  figures 
and  sensible  qualities  are  the  only  olgects  of  our  sensations,  and 
these  all  are  parts  of  natural  form ;  so  therefore  (contrary  to  the 

V  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  force  of  or-  and  is  their  subject,  or  substratum.     Arist 

gBpimtioii  more  cod  spicnons,  than  when  we  de  Oen.  et  Corr.  lib.  il  p.   34,  85.  edit 

perceive  different  grafts,  upon   the  same  Sylb. 
tree,  to  produce  difierent  species  of  fruit  By  contraries,  in  this  place,  he  means  the 

^  MaMer  and  attfibiuU  are  etsentiallj  die-  several  attributes  of  matter^  such  as  hot 

tCnct ;  yet,  like  convex  and  concave,  they  and  eold,  bUu^  and  whiUy  moist  and  dry^ 

ai«  by  nature  inseparable.  ftc,  which  are  all  of  them  contrary  one  to 

We  have  i^ready  spoken  as  to  the  in-  the  other,  from  some  or  other  of  which 

•epanbiltty  of  attrUmtes :  we  now  speak  as  matter  is  always  inseparable, 
la  that  of  matter.  See  note  the  second  of  this  chapter.     It 

1l/«cif  S^  ^a/»ip  tKriP  ripii  r&u  ewfidrotp  is  a  uniform  position  in  the  physics  of  the 

Tfir  ahefiT&P'  iWk  ra^r  oft  x*P*«*rV»  oW   Peripatetics,  Sri  ax^ptffra  rk  TdBfi, 

4XX*  hi\  lun^  Irorru^eiM ;  •*  We  say,  there  *  that  the  affections  [of  body]  are  inseparable 

la  a  eertain  maJtter  belonging  to  all  bodies,  from  it^    See  Arist  Phys.  1.  i.     It  is  one 

Ike  objects  of  sense ;  a  matter,  not  sepa-  thing  to  be  a  cube,  another  thing  to  be  iron, 

vaUe,  but  ever  existing  with  some  contra-  or  sflver,  or  wood,  or  ivory.    The  cube  is 

liety.  most  evidently  and  certainly  no  one   of 

Soon  after:  *kpy^  pSkv  icol  xfkhriw  ihro-  these,  yet  is  it  absurd  and  impossible  to 

99pubf9os  «Broi  rV  ^^ip^*  'H>«'  4x«^*<""0*'  wppo"  tl»«  «»^  should  ever  exist  without 

^,  Hte^ifJvnr  9^  rout  irarrlotf :  **  First,  one  of  these,  or  something  similar  to  support 

•nd  fat  a  principle,  we  lay  down  matter^  it    See  before,  page  271. 
wtddi  it  inseparable  from  ^  contraries,        ^  Pages  267,  273. 
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sentiment  of  the  vulgar,  who  dream  of  nothing  but  of  matter,)  it 
is  form  which  is  in  truth  the  whole,  that  we  either  hear,  see,  or 
feel;  nor  is  mere  matter  any  thing  better,  than  an  obscure 
imperfect  being,  knowable  only  to  the  reasoning  faculty  by  the 
two  methods  already  explained,  I  mean  that  of  analogy,  and 
that  of  abstraction.'^ 

Here  therefore  we  conclude  with  respect  to  sensible  forme; 
that  is  to  say,  forms  immerged  in  matter,  and  ever  inseparable 
from  it.  In  these  and  matter  we  place  the  elements  of  natural 
substance^^  and  thus  finish  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  we 
proposed. 

We  are  now  to  engage  in  speculations  of  another  kind,  and 
from  the  elements  of  natural  substance  to  inquire  after  its  effi- 
cient catAse;""  that  is  to  say,  that  cause  which  associates  those 
elements,  and  which  employs  them,  when  associated,  according 
to  tbeir  various  and  peculiar  characters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCERNING  FORM,  CONSmERED  AS  AN  EFFICIENT  ANIMATING  PRIN- 
CIPLE. HARMONY  IN  NATURE  BETWEEN  THE  LIVING  AND  THB 
UFELESS.  OVID,  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  POET.  FURTHER  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  ANIMATING  PRINCIPLE  FROM  ITS  OPERATIONS,  ENERGIES,  AND 
EFFECTS.  VIRGIL.  THE  ACTIVE  AND  THE  PASSIVE  PRINCIPLE  RUN 
THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSE.  MIND,  REGION  OF  FORMS.  CORPOREAL 
CONNECTIONS,     WHERE     NECESSARY,     WHERE    OBfiTRUCTIVE.       MEANS 

AND  ENDS THEIR  DIFFERENT  PRECEDENCE  ACCORDING  TO  DIFFERENT 

SYSTEMS EMPEDOCLES,  LUCRETIUS,  PRIOR,  GALEN,  CICERO,  ARISTOTLE, 

ETC.       PROVIDENCE. 

Let  us  suppose  an  artificial  substance,  for  example  a  musical 
pipe,  and  let  us  suppose  to  this  pipe  the  art  of  the  piper  to  be 

^  See  before,  p.  271.  three.    Thus,  in  his  Metaphysica,  be  tdls 

^  Eleinento  are  rh,  iyvinipxorra  aXrui,  at,  Sri  iipx^  <^<  'rpf^s^  rh  cTSos,  icol  4 

^  tbe  inherent,**  or  (if  I  may  nse  the  ex-  <rr4prfffis  icol  4i  ifkr^  **"  that  the  form,  the 

prewion)  *^the  in-exitting  caosea,**  Bucb  as  priTation,  and  the  matter,  are  three  prin- 

matter  and  Jorm^  of  \fhich  we  have  been  ciplet.**    He  calls  them  dements,  becaoM 

treating.    There  are  other  causet,  such  aa  they  have  no  existence,  bnt  in  the  substance 

the  tribe  of  ^ffkUnt  oawes,  which  cannot  be  to  which  they  belong.    To  these  he  adds 

called  elements,  because  they  make  no  part  the  efficient  cause,  which  as  it  exbts  exter- 

of  the  substances  which  they  generate  or  nally,  that  is,  without  the  subject,  he  will 

produce.    Thus  the  statuary  is  no  part  of  not  for  that  reason  allow  to  be  an  element 

nis  statue;    the  painter,  of  his  picture.  Hence    he  obsenres,  Aart  <rrotxc<a  pthf 

Hence  it  appears,  that  all  elements  are  rpia,  curUu  8^  jcal  ^x^  ri<r<rmp€s^  *^  tiiat 

causes ;  but  not  all  causes,  elements.  the  elements  were  three ;  the  causes  and 

■Aristotle  having  reduced  his  three  prin-  nrinciples  were  four.**'  His  instances  are, 

ciples  of  natural  productions  to  two,  which  health,  the  form;   disease,  ike  privatiom; 

two  we  have  treated  in  this  and  the  pre-  the  human  body,  ^  subfeet.   In  these  thfee 

ceding  chapter,  adheres  not  so  strictly  to  causes  we  have  the  elements :  add  to  these 

this  reduction,  but  that  he  still  admiu  the  causes  the  fourth,  that  is,  tie  ^ffkiemt^  the 
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milted,  not  separated  as  now,  but  vitally  united,  so  that  the 
nipe  by  its  own  election  mi^fat  play  whenever  it  pleased. 
Would  not  this  union  render  it  a  kind  of  living  being,  where 
the  art  would  be  an  active  principle,  the  pipe  a  passive,  both 
reciprocally  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  each  other?  And  what, 
if  instead  of  the  piper^s  art,  we  were  to  substitute  that  of  the 
harper !  Would  this  new  union  also  be  natural  like  the  former  i 
Or  would  not  rather  the  inaptitude  of  the  constituents  prevent 
any  union  at  all !  It  certainly  would  prevent  it,  and  all  melody 
consequent ;  so  that  we  could  now  by  no  analogy  consider  the 
pipe  as  animated. 

It  is  in  these  and  other  arts,  considered  as  efficient  habits,  we 
gain  a  glimpse  of  those  forms,  which  characterize  not  by  visible 
qualities,  but  by  their  respective  powers,  their  operations  and 
their  energies.  As  is  the  piper'^s  art  to  the  pipe,  the  harper^s  to 
the  harp,  so  is  the  soul  of  the  lion  to  the  body  leonine,  the  soul 
of  man  to  the  body  human ;  because  in  neither  case  it  is  possible 
to  commute  or  make  an  exchange,  without  subverting  the  very 
end  and  constitution  of  the  animal." 

And  thus  are  we  arrived  at  a  new  order  of  forms,  the  tribe  of 
animating  principles;^  for  there  is  nothing  which  distinguishes 
so  eminently  as  these ;  and  it  is  on  the  power  of  distinction  that 
we  rest  the  very  essence  of  form. 

It  is  here  we  view  form  in  a  higher  and  nobler  light,  than  in 
that  of  a  passive  elementary  constituent,  a  mere  inactive  and 
sensible  attribute.  It  is  here  it  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  living 
motive  power,  of  a  power  destined  by  its  nature  to  use,  and  not 
be  used.  It  is  to  the  diversity  of  powers  in  these  animating 
forms,  that  the  diversity  of  the  organizations  in  the  corporeal 
world  has  reference.  That  strong  and  nervous  leg,  so  well 
armed  with  tearing  fangs,  how  perfectly  is  it  correspondent  to 
the  fierce  instincts  of  the  lion  I  Had  it  been  adorned,  like  the 
human  arm,  with  fingers  instead  of  fangs,  the  natural  energies 

art  of  medicine  ;  and  then  we  have  the  four  as  if  a  person  was  to  eay,  the  carpenter^s 

caoses  required.     Again,  call  the  plan  of  art  might  enter  into  a  musidan's  pipe :  now 

the  house,  the  /brm ;  the  previoos  want  of  it  is  necessary  that  every  art  should  use  its 

order,  the  privation ;  the  bricks,  the  nuU&'  proper  instruments,  and  every  soul  its  proper 

riaU;  add  to  these  the  fourth  cause,  the  body. 
aithitacfs  art^  and  again  we  have  the  four        <>  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  has  an  ex- 


required.     Metaph.  A  p.  198,  199.  press  dissertation  to  prove,  Sri  tHos  ^  ^x^^ 

edit.  Sylb.  **  that  the  soul  is  a  form.''    Alex.  p.  124. 

It  is  this  efficient  cause,  that  will  make  B.  edit  Aid.  Yen.  1534.     It  was  so  called, 

the  subject  of  the  following  chapter.  not  with  the  least   view  to  its  having  a 

"  See  Arist.  de  An.  L  L  c  3.  p.  1 8.  edit  figure,  as  if,  for  example,  it  were  a  spherical 

Sylb.  body,  but  because  it  was  able  not  only  by 

The  Stagirite  uses  upon  this  occasion  the  its  perceptive  powers  to  secrete  forms,  but 

following  similitude :  irapaw\'fi<rtor  yitp  A^  by  its  productive  powers  to  impart  them  ; 

yoiwiy,  Hcwtp  «f  ris  ^ij  r^c  Tcrroi'iicj^r  whence,  being  considered  as  full  of  them,  it 

9tsa6\ws  M^irBm'iuyiipriiv  fihyrtx*^^  vas  elegantly  described  to  be  T6iros  cfSvi', 

X^9«^  TOif  6pydpots^  r^tf  84  ^nfx^¥  r^  **  the  region  of  forms."    Arist  de  Anim.  1. 

«r4f»ari :  '*They  [who  adopt  the  notion  of  iii.  c.  4.     See  also  1.  ii.  c  1. 
placing  any  soul  in  any  body]  talk  the  same         See  Hermes,  p.  205,  6,  7,  note  c. 
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of  a  lion  had  been  all  of  them  defeated.  That  more  ddieate 
structure  of  an  arm,  terminating  in  fingers  so  nicely  dirersified^ 
how  perfectly  does  it  correspond  to  the  pregnant  invention  of 
the  human  souH  Had  these  fingers  been  fangs,  what  bad 
become  of  poor  art,  that  by  her  operations  procures  us  so  many 
elegancies  and  utilities?  It  is  here  we  behold  the  harmony 
between  the  visible  world  and  the  invisible,  between  the  passive 
and  the  active,  between  the  lifeless  and  the  living.  The  whole 
variety  in  bodies,  as  well  natural  as  artificial,  is  solely  referable 
to  the  previous  variety  in  these  their  animating  forms.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  these  they  exist ;  it  is  by  these  they  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  without  them  they  would  be  as  useless  as  the  shoe 
without  the  foot. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  use  of  the  word  /briw,  in  ordw 
to  denote  an  animating  principle,  that  the  poet  Ovid  (who 
appears  by  his  works  not  unacquainted  with  philosophy)  opens 
his  Metamorphosis  with  those  lines,  so  perplexing  to  nis  com^ 
mentators : 

In  nova  fert  animu«  mntatas  dicere  fbnnai 
Corpora. 

"  My  mind  (says  he)  carries  me  to  tell  of  forms  changed  into 
new  bodies  r  not  of  bodies  changed  into  new  forms,  but  o((onn% 
that  is  to  say,  souls,  transferred  into  new  bodies.  The  bodies,  ft 
seems,  were  new,  but  the  souls  or  forms  remained  the  same,  of 
which  throughout  his  work  we  have  perpetual  testimony.  Thns^ 
when  he  speaks  of  Gallisto, 

Mens  antiqua  tamen  &cta  qnoqne  mansit  in  una.  Metam.  ii  485. 

Of  Arachne, 

Antiqaas  exercct  Aranea  telas.  Ibid.  vL  145. 

Of  the  ants  that  became  men. 

Mores,  qaos  ante  gerebant. 
Nunc  qnoqne  habent ;  parcumque  genus,  patiensque  labonun.        IbicL  vii.  &5S. 

And  so  in  many  other  places,P  which  those  who  favour  this  con- 
jecture may  easily  discover. 

As  nothing  can  become  known  by  that  which  it  has  not,  so  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  describing  these  animating  forms  by 
any  visible  or  other  qualities,  the  proper  objects  of  our  sensations. 
The  sculptor's  art  is  not  figure,  but  it  is  that  through  whidi 
figure  is  imparted  to  something  else.  The  harper's  art  is  not 
sound,  but  it  is  that  through  which  sounds  are  called  forth  froni 
something  else.  They  are  of  themselves  no  objects  either  of  the 
ear  or  of  the  eye ;  but  their  nature  or  character  is  understood  in 
this,  that  were  they  never  to  exert  their  proper  energies  on  their 

P  Ovid  appears  by  these  quotations  to  be  transferred  from  one  body  into  another, 

have  used  the  word  forma^  when  he  opens  was  Pythagorean,  but  which  the  Peripa- 

his  poem,  in  a  sense  truly  philosophical,  tetics  rejected  from  the  reasons  above  al- 

His  doctrine,  that  this  form  or  soul  might  leged,  in  the  first  note  of  this  chapter. 
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woper  snbjecti,  the  marble  would  remain  for  ever  diapeless,  the 
harp  would  remain  for  ever  silent.*' 

It  18  the  game  in  natural  beiogfi/  The  animating  form  of  a 
natural  body  is  neither  its  organisation,  nor  its  figure,  nor  any 
other  of  those  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  system  of  its 
visible  qualities ;  but  it  is  the  power  which,  not  being  that  or- 
ganization, nor  that  figure,  nor  those  qualities,  is  yet  able  to 
produce,  to  preserve,  and  to  employ  them.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
power  which  first  moves,  and  then  conducts  that  latent  process, 
by  whieh  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  the  embryo  becomes  a  man. 
It  is  the  power,  by  which  the  aliment  of  plants  and  animals  is 
digested,  and  by  such  digestion  transformed  into  a  part  of  them* 
selves.  It  is  the  power,  as  oft  as  the  body  is  either  mutilated  or 
sick,  that  cooperates  with  the  medicine  in  efiecting  the  cure.  It 
is  the  power,  which  departing,  the  body  ceases  to  live,  and  the 
jnembers  floon  pass  into  putrefaction  and  decay. 

Further  still,  as  putrefaction  and  decay  will  necessarily  come, 
and  nature  would  be  at  an  end,  were  she  not  maintained  by  a 
supply;  it  is  therefore  the  power  that  enables  every  beinsf  to 
produce  another  like  itself^  the  lion  to  produce  a  lion,  the  oa^  to 
produce  an  oak ;  so  that,  while  individuals  perish,  the  species 
still  remains,  and  the  corruptible,  as  far  as  may  be,  partakes  of 
the  eternal  and  divine.* 


4  See  Mazimus  Tyrius,  Diss.  i.  who  elo- 
^nentlj  applies  this  reasomng  to  the  Sa- 
foeme  Being,  the  Divine  Artist  of  the  uni- 
Tecse :  El  ik  mi  pvy  Iji^  tuoButf  4ms  't^v 
4mtUwf  ^(raiw^  tw  rls  aMfi>  Snr/Vfrfrrau ; 
isaXhw  fxhf  yiu>  tfyvu  t^  Mu,  Ktd  rSnf 
KoKeiw  rh  ^eiwreeroy  &AA*  oO  ff&fut  KoXiuf^ 
iM.*  id^if  jcol  ry  a^tfutrt  ivipfiti  rh  irlUAor 
oM  XMif»i»  KoKhs^  &AA*  HOtr  itstl  6  \tift^p 
teoKir  Ktd  mrrofjuov  icdXXos^  koL  daXdrrris, 
aeol  oipaafoii,  mU  rihf  iv  obpoM^  0wp,  tup 
r^  mUaos  rovro  intSd^v  pti,  oTov  iic  vriyiit 
imnfJiov  Kol  iuctipdrov  ica06a-op  tUn-ov 
lurwx^p  ZKturra,  KoKk^  Ktd  jdpcua,  mX 
n0(6fA€Pa'  Kcd  KaB6irop  ahrov  &iroXc(fr«TCu, 
oiajcp^  ml  9ia\v6fifvay  Kcd  <p$ttp6fjupa  : 
**  Bat  if  even  now  you  wish  to  learn  the 
nature  of  this  Sovereign  Being,  after  what 
manner  shall  any  one  be  able  to  explain  it  ? 
Divinity  itself  is  surely  beauteous,  and  of 
all  beautieft,*'^&c.&c. 

Those  who  choose  to  see  the  remaining 
part  of  this  elegant  original,  elegantly  trans- 
lated, may  find  it  in  the  second  volume  of 
Lord  Shafte«bury*s  Characteristics,  p.  295. 

'  Here  an  attempt  b  made  to  explain 
the  three  great  principles  of  the  soul,  an- 
ciently called  rh  porrruchv^  rh  eutr$Tiruchp^ 
rh  Bpnrruehv^  **"  the  intellective,  the  sensi- 
tive, and  the  nutritive.^  The  nutritive  is 
treated  first,  then  the  sensitive,  then  the 
intellective. 


See  below,  note  f,  on  the  word  tnidUdim^ 
p.  280. 

"  ^  This  eternal  and  divine  is  what,^  as 
Aristotle  says,  **  all  beings  desire,  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  act  whatever  tb^ 
act  agreeably  to  nature.*^  Tlipra  'vkp  ^Kcf- 
pov  (sciL  tA  &c1  Ktd  rov  Btlov)  ootyertu, 
k^ucmIpov  tpwaJ  vpJifrrti  5<ra  /cctra  ^liruf 
trpdrrti.  De  Anim.  1.  iL  c.  4.  p.  28.  edit 
Sylb. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  subjoins  the 
following  remarkable  passage,  by  which  he 
appears  to  refer  the  whole  system  of  natund 
production  or  generation  to  that  one  great 
principle:  'Eire2  odp  Kotvtcptip  iJ(t»eer€t  roB 
del  Kal  rov  0tiov  rp  avvtx^i^  St^  t^  fxrfih^ 
M^xtirBai  'ij&p  ^Btifr&p  rh  <Arh  lud  t» 

irroPy  rttOrp  Kotpctvtiy  rh  /i^p  /toXAoi',  rh 
8^  Ijrrop'  Ktd  Siofupu  oIhc  aitrh,  &AA*  olop 
avr6'  iipiBfA^  fikv  ovx  ^Pj  c](Scc  9i  & ;  "  In- 
asmuch, therefore,  as  these  beings  (meaning 
the  subordinate  and  inferior)  cannot  par- 
ticipate of  the  eternal  and  the  divine  in 
uninterrupted  continuit}',  from  its  being  im- 
possible that  any  thing  perishable  and  tran- 
sient should  remain  the  same  and  one  nxh 
merically ;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  &r  as 
each  is  capable  of  sharing  it,  so  far  it  parti- 
cipate^  one  thing  in  a  greater  degree,  and 
another  in  a  less ;  and  that  each  thing  re- 
mains not  precisely  the  Mme,  but  as  it  were 
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In  all  the  energies  here  enumerated,  it  extends  through  Te^ 
getables  as  well  as  animals.  But  with  animals,  taken  apart,  it  is 
that  higher  active  faculty,  which,  by  employing  the  organs  of 
sense,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals,  distinguishes  them,  as  beings 
sensitive,  from  vegetables  and  plants.  Further  than  this,  with 
man  alone  above  the  rest  it  is  that  still  superior  and  more  noble 
faculty,  which,  by  its  own  divine  vigour,  unassisted  perhaps  with 
organs,  makes  and  denominates  him  a  being  intellective  and 
rational.^ 

And  so  much  for  the  description  of  those  forms,  which,  being 
purely  invisible,  and  (it  may  be  said)  totally  insensible,  are  no 
otherwise  to  be  known,  consciousness  alone  excepted,  than  by 
sensible  operations  and  energies,"  perceived  in  things  corporeal. 

As  in  their  very  essence  they  imply  activity,  as  much  as 
matter,  upon  which  they  operate,  implies  passivity;  hence  in 
every  natural  composite  we  may  discern  the  influence  of  two 


the  same,  not  numerically  one,  but  one  in 
•pecies.*^ 

To  this  Viigil  alludes, 
At  genut  immortals  manei.    Oeoig.  Iy. 

See  Plat  Conviv.  p.  1197.  C.  edit.  Fie 

«  T&y  Z^  Svwdfit^v  rris  tf^x^t  al  X€X<><J- 
<roi  ToTs  fihf  iyvwdpxowri  frcurcu,  KoBdartp 
^irofitp,  Tois  54  Tiph  cdrr&y^  Mots  54  /da 
fi6yfi :  **  As  to  the  powers  of  the  soul  here 
described,  they  exist  all  of  them  in  some 
beings ;  some  of  them  only  in  other  beings  ; 
and  in  some  beings  only  one  of  them.^ 
Arist  de  An.  L  il  c.  3.  p.  26.  edit  Sylb. 
That  is  to  say,  man  possesses  all;  brutes 
possess  some  ;  plants,  one  only.  Man  has 
the  vegetative,  the  sensitive,  and  the  intel- 
lective fiiculty  ;  brutes  only  the  vegetative 
and  the  sensitive ;  plants,  the  vegetative 
alone. 

See  soon  after,  p.  28)  "Kyw  ii\v  yhp  rod 

9p9imK0V,  K,  T.  A, 

Ideoque  ob  consortium  corporis  est  inter 
homines,  bestiasque,  et  cstera  vita  carentia, 
■ocietas  communioque  corporeorum  proven- 
tuum.  Siquidem  nasci,  nutriri,  crescere 
commune  est  hominibus  cum  csBteris ;  sen- 
tire  vero  et  appetere,  commune  demimi  ho- 
minibus et  mutis  tantum,  et  nitione  ca- 
rentibus  animalibus.  Cupiditas  porro  atque 
irocundia  vel  agrestium  vel  mansuetorum, 
appetitus  irnitionabilis  est:  hominis  vero, 
cujus  est  proprium  rationi  mentera  appli- 
care,  rationabUis :  ratiocinandi  enim  atque 
intelligendi,  sciendique  veruro  appetitus  pro- 
prius  est  hominis,  quia  a  cupiditate  atque 
iracundia  plurimum  distat  Ilia  quippe 
etiam  in  mutis  animalibus,  et  multo  quidem 
acriora,  cemuntur :  rationis  autem  perfectio 
et  intellectuB,  propria  Dei  et  hominis  tan- 
tum. Chalcid.  in  Plat  Tiro.  p.  345.  edit. 
Fabric 

■  See  the  passage  just  before  quoted  from 


Maximus  Tyrius.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater 
importance  than  a  due  attention  to  this 
distinction ;  I  mean,  the  distinction  between 
efiects  and  causes;  between  eflfocts  which 
are  visible,  and  causes  which  are  invisible ; 
between  effects,  the  natural  objects  of  all 
our  sensations ;  and  causes,  which  are  ob- 
jects of  no  sensation  at  alL 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  distinction 
that  Cyrus  is  made  to  reason  in  his  last 
moments  by  Xenophon,  his  philosopfaiGal 
historian,  who  thus  describes  him  addressing 
his  children:  Ob  yhp  3i^ov  rwr^  jt 
ca^m  Soircrrc  tiZmt^  its  obihf  faofuu  4y^ 
(hi,  4wuikw  rov  iwBpmnthwf  fiiav  rtXmf- 
r4iffw*  o(34  yi^p  vw  roi  Tfiw  y  i/t^  ^hfX^ 
io»paT€,  dAA*  ots  ZttwpArrrrOf  ro^rou 
aMiP  &t  oZctuf  KOfr^^mpmr*.  Thus  ex- 
cellently translated  by  my  honourable  rda- 
tion,  Mr.  Ashley :  **  You  ought  not  to  ima- 
gine you  certainly  know,  that,  after  I  have 
closed  the  period  of  human  life,  I  shall  no 
longer  exist  For  neither  do  you  now  see 
my  soul ;  but  you  conclude  from  its  openr 
tions,  that  it  does  exist^  Cyropcedia, 
1.  viii 

Cicero  has  translated  the  same  passage 
with  great  elegance,  but  in  a  manner  less 
strict,  less  confined  to  the  original : 

Nolite  aibitrari,  O  mihi  carissimi  filii, 
me,  cum  a  vobis  discessero,nusquam  aat 
nuUum  fere  ;  nee  enim,  dum  eram  vobiscum, 
animnm  mcimi  videbatis,  sed  cum  esaet  in 
hoc  corpore,  ex  iis  rebus,  quas  gerebam,  in- 
telligebatis :  eundem  igitur  esse  creditote, 
etiamsi  nullum  vibebitis.    De  Senect  c.  22. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many 
things,  which  have  no  sensible  qualities, 
may  be  described  accurately,  and  compre- 
hended adequately,  by  their  enei^gies  and 
operations  upon  sensible  objects. 
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such  principles,  while,  under  different  proportions,  and  in  different 
degrees,  the  active  enlivens  the  passive,  and  the  passive  depresses 
the  active. 

It  is  to  this  that  Virgil  nobly  alludes,  when  he  tells  ns,  that 
to  every  enlivened  substance,  every  animated  being,  there  was 
something  appertaining  of  ethereal  vigour  and  heavenly  origin, 
as  far  forth  as  not  retarded  by  its  mortal  and  earthly  members. 


Igneus  est  ollU  vigor,  et  coelestis  origo 
Seminibos,  qnantmn  not  noxia  corpora  tardant, 
Terrenique  hebetant  aitus,  moribundaque  membra. 


^D.  tL 


Could  we  penetrate  that  mist,  which  hides  so  much  from 
human  eyes,  and  follow  these  composites  to  their  different  and 
original  principles,  we  might  gain,  perhaps,  a  j^impse  of  two 
objects  worth  contemplating;  of  that  which  is  first,  and  that 
which  is  last,  in  the  general  order  of  being ;  of  pure  energy  in 
the  Supreme  Mind,  the  first  mover  of  all  efficients ;  of  pure 
passivitv  in  the  lowest  matter,  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  subjects.'^ 

But  lest  these  should  be  esteemed  speculations  rather  foreign, 
it  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  analogy  between  things  natural  and 
artificial ;  how,  that  as  there  are  no  forms  of  art  which  did  not 
pre-exist  in  the  mind  of  man,  so  are  there  no  fonps  of  nature 
which  did  not  pre-exist  in  the  mind  of  Ood.  It  is  through  this 
we  comprehend,  how  mind  or  intellect  is  the  region  of  forms,^ 


*  Thni  the  Stoics:  Aoicct  8*  o^roif 
Vx^  '^'^^  '''^^  |{X»y  S^,  rh  woufvp  icai 
rh  wdax"*"'  f^  f^^  o^  ir^urxw  tb^ai  r^ 

4p  aUrg  Xiyop^  rhv  $€6p:  **  Their  opinion 
is,  that  the  principles  of  all  things  are  two, 
the  active  principle  and  the  passive  ;  that 
the  passive  prinaple  is  that  substance  void 
of  idl  qnali^,  matter ;  the  active  principle, 
that  reason  which  exists  within  it,  GodJ" 
Diog.  Laert  viL  1 84. 

The  following  passage  from  Ammonias  is 
remarkable,  and  well  applies  to  the  present 
sabject:  Aih  ^atrl  r^r  8Ai}r  r^  $€1^  Ayo- 
futUts  AfiotmrBoL  i^fAOi&c^ai  ftiv,  irt  it* 
hro^dff^ms  rStp  AXKmv  ojifiaiytrcu  4«riU 
rcpor,  oMOfu^s  9i,  tri  rav  fihpt  Kptlrrwos 
SirroSf  1l  Kork  wdrra  rk  ima^inroipdffKOfAW 
^tAma^  ri^s  M  8X179,  x*^P^^'  oikrns  ^ 
Korrk  irdirra^  ravra  kwo^ilurKOiit¥ :  **For 
this  reason  they  say  that  matter  is  dissimi- 
larly similar  to  the  divinity  ;  is  simiUr, 
because  each  of  them  is  explained  by  a 
negation  of  all  other  things ;  dissimilariy 
so,  inasmuch  as  we  deny  all  things  of  the 
divinity,  by  its  being  better  than  all  things ; 
we  deny  them  of  matter,  by  its  being 
worse.**    Ammon.  in  Praedic.  p.  50.  B. 

Archytas  thus  expresses  himself  in  his 
Doric  dialect:  Th  /tir  ^rrl  voicW,  t^  Z\ 
^riffxw  oTor  iw  Tois  ^vo'ueoTt  wot4oy  itJkv  6 
Bthtf  irdtrxow  8i  k  (fXo,  ira)  irot^  iral 
vdffx^*  ri   rrotx^M:  **  There   is 


thing,  which  is  agent ;  and  something,  which 
is  patient ;  thus  among  natural  beings,  God 
is  the  agent ;  matter,  the  patient ;  but  the 
elements  are  both  agent  and  patient  united.** 

Upon  this  Simplidus  observes,  So^vs 
9h  irros  rod  \eyofi4pov,  vapai^iyfuna 
ipXTY^^^i^^  ^tao49€ro,  wouTy  /jAm  rhp 
$thp  clx^f,  f  §uu  rk  A^Xa  rk  wonfruek 
fldPria  (nfw4w9r€Uj  w^rxtuf  5^  rifif  0Ai|r,  81* 
fy  ical  rk  &XAa  fur4x*i  'rod  irdrx^^t  «ral 
woicly  8i  Kot  utto-xcir  rk  (rroixttd^  &<rkv  8^ 
fitrixopra  tetd  0Ai)f  irol  cf8ovt:  ^Though 
what  has  been  said  is  evident,  he  has  ad- 
duced (to  exphiin  himself)  the  two  highest 
and  most  leading  bstances,  saying,  that 
Ood  is  agent,  whom  all  other  active  causes 
follow ;  and  matter,  patient,  through  which 
other  beings  partake  of  passion ;  and  that 
the  elements  are  both  agents  and  patients, 
inasmuch  as  they  participate  both  of  matter 
and  of  form.'"  SiropL  in  Pned.  p.  84.  edit 
Basil.  1551. 

y  See  Aristotle,  already  quoted,  p.  277,  in 
his  tract  i>0^mfiMi,  L  iii.  4.  p.  57.  edit  Sylb. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
p.  62,  he  calls  the  soul,  ctSot  ct8<0v,  *^  the 
torm  of  forms  ;**  and  that  not  only  fitnn  its 
being  that  supreme  characterising  power 
which  gives  to  subordinate  beings  their  pe- 
culiar form  or  character,  but  as  it  uses  them, 
when  made,  agreeably  to  their  respective 
natures.  In  this  kst  acceptation  it  is  the 
form  of  forms,  as  the  hand  appears  to  be 
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in  a  fiur  more  noble  and  exalted  sense,  than  by  being  their  nsoh 
•iTa  receptacle  thronffh  impressions  irom  objects  without.  It  ia 
their  region,  not  by  beiug  the  spot  into  which  they  migrate  aa 
Strangers,  bat  in  which  they  dwell  as  avroxOoves^  the  ^'  original 
natives "'*  of  the  country.  It  is  in  mind  they  first  exist,  before 
matter  can  receive  them ; '  it  is  from  mind,  when  they  adorn 
matter,  that  they  primarily  proceed :  so  that,  whether  we  con- 
template the  works  of  art,  or  the  more  excellent  works  of  nature, 
all  that  we  look  at  as  beautiful,  or  listen  to  as  harmonious,  is  the 
genuine  effluence  or  emanation  of  mind.* 

And  now  to  recapitulate  what  we  have  said  concerning  form* 
We  have  traced  its  variety,  from  the  lifeless  and  inanimate  up  to 
the  living  and  animating;  from  figures,  colours,  and  senmbia 
qualities,  up  to  the  powers  only  knowable  through  their  energies 
and  operations ;  in  other  words,  £rom  those  forms  which  are  but 
{Missive  elanents,  up  to  those  winch  are  efficient  causes. 

firen  in  these  active,  animating,  and  efficient  forms,  besides 
the  difierences  whidi  we  have  remarked,  there  is  still  another 
wortb  regarding.  Some  of  them  cannot  act  without  oorpored 
connections,  while  to  others  such  connections  appear  to  be  no 
way  requisite.  What,  for  example,  is  the  vegetative  power  in 
plants,  without  a  natural  body  for  it  to  noimsh  and  enfiyen! 
What  the  sensitive  powers  of  hearing  or  of  seeing,  without  the 
corporeal  organs  of  an  ear,  or  an  eye?  These  are  animating 
forms,^  which  though  themselves  not  body,  are  yet  so  £ar  in- 


tlie  organ  of  organs ;  to  be  that  Boperior 
iaatniment  which  use*  tiie  rest,  the  chisel, 
the  pencil,  the  lyre,  &c  ;  all  which  inferior 
oiigans  or  instruments,  withont  this  previous 
and  superior  one  to  employ  them,  would  be 
inefficacious  and  dead,  and  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  single  effect — ^  ^'vx^  &innp  ii 
X^ip  i<rrc  iroi  yitp  ^  x«^P  6piyiaf6v  iarw 
hpyd»m¥.    Arist  in  loc 

*  In  the  scriptural  account  of  creation, 
light,  previously  to  its  existence,  is  com- 
manded to  exist :  ^  And  God  said.  Let  their 
be  light,  and  there  was  light *^  So  also 
vegetables  and  animals,  previously  to  their 
existing,  are  commanded  to  exist  Now, 
whether  by  these  commands  we  suppose 
certain  verbal  orders,  or  (what  seems  fiir 
more  probable)  only  a  divine  volition,  re- 
spect must  needs  have  been  had  to  certain 
pre-existing  forms,  else  such  words  or  such 
volitions  must  have  been  devoid  of  all 
meaning. 

*  A  proo^  that  these  transcendent  ob- 
jects are  of  an  origin  truly  mental,  is,  that 
nothing  but  mind  or  intellect  can  recognise 
or  comprehend  them.  And  hence  it  follows, 
that,  if  this  intellective  fiiculty  be  wanting, 
IM  it  is  to  inferior  animals,  or  be  unhappily 
debased,  as  too  often  happens  to  our  own 
speeies ;  though  their  sensitive  organs  may 


be  exquisite  to  a  di^gree,  yet  are  sndti  being* 
to  such  objects,  as  i  they  had  no  oigans  at 
alL    ^  Eyes  have  they,  and  see  sot,*^  ftc 

And  hence  the  meaning  of  that  fine  tao- 
chaic  verse  in  the  Sicilian  poet  and  philo- 
sopher, Epicharmus : 
Noi)f  6p^  ica2  vovs  iueoin'  r*  lUAa  Kmfk 

Kcd  rwp\d. 
It  it  mind  alone  UuU  asac,  tAcrf  hean;  aU 
ikitiffs  besidef  are  detrfamd  htmi, 

Clem.  Alex,  vol  L  p.  442.  edit  Pott  Max. 
Tyr.  edit  8vo.  p.  12.  edit  4to.  p.  203. 

•*  "OfTmv  ydp  iaruf  ^x^  ^  Mpyem 
ff»fiafrucih  ^AoK  Sri  ravrcis  iiwt  a^futrm 
&i6twrw  hwdflx^ar  oTor  fieJH(€W  &p^ 
irodwK.  &<rT€  Ktd  $vpaBeM  €Un4tnu  Ad^pnrer 
— Aedrrrcu  d^  rhv  vow  lUtwf  $ApaBepiw9t- 
ot4y<Ut  Kol  $€7dv  elycu  lUvov'  oM  y&p 
a^roG  rp  iytpytl^  Koamvu  actfurrudi  ir^ 
ytta :  ^  As  n^any  fiicnlties  or  principles  <^ 
the  soul  as  require  bodily  or  corporeal 
energy,  [that  is,  which  require  a  body  or 
an  organ  to  enable  them  to  act,]  these,  it  la 
evident,  cannot  exist  without  a  body ;  aa, 
for  example,  the  locomotive  faculty  of 
walking  cannot  exist  without  fieet:  so  that 
for  such  Acuities  to  pass  into  the  body 
from  withont  [originally  separate  and  de- 
tached from  it]  is  a  thing  imponible:  it 
remains,  therefore,  that  mind  or  intellact 
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sepblnftble  f^m  it^  that  were  their  connection  dissolTed,  they 
wonM  be  as  unable  to  exert  themselves,  as  the  painter  depriyed 
of  his  pencil,  or  the  harper  of  his  harp.  It  is  not  so  with  that 
perceptive  power,  unmixed  and  pure  intelligence,  the  objects  of 
which  being  purely  intelligible,  are  all  congenial  with  itself* 
Corporeal  connections  appear  so  little  wanted  here,  that  perhaps 
it  is  then  in  its  highest  vigour,  when  it  is  wholly  separated  and 
detached.  It  is  in  this  part  of  our  animating  form,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  immortal  and  divine;^  it  is  this  indeed  is  all  of  it 


•looe  should  pass  into  us  from  without, 
[that  is,  be  separate  and  wholly  detached,] 
and  should  alone  be  something  dirine ;  be- 
eaoae  with  the  enei^gy  of  this  fiiculty  bodily 
eneigy  has  no  communication ;  that  is,  there 
is  no  want  of  corporeal  organs  for  reasoning 
and  thinking,  as  there  is  want  of  eyes  for 
seeing,  or  of  ears  for  hearing.^  Arist  de 
AnimaL  Gen.  I.  ii  c  3.  p.  208,  209.  edit 
Sylb. 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  those  ports 
of  the  10^  which  are  inseparable  from 
body,  because  they  cannot  energize  without 
it,  he  adds, "  there  is  however  no  objection 
why  some  parts  should  not  be  separable ; 
and  that,  because  they  are  the  eneigies  of 
no  one  body  whateyer.  Besides  (he  goes 
on  and  says)  it  is  not  yet  evident,  whether 
the  soqI  may  be  not  the  life  and  eneigy  of 
die  body,  in  the  nme  manner  as  the  pilot 
is  the  1^  and  energy  of  the  ship  */*  oi  fi^p 

d  o9rMf  #rr«A^eia  rov  ir^fumos  ^  4^x^* 
Anrcp  TFKmriip  tKoIov.  Arist  de  Anima, 
ii  c  1. 

In  this  last  instance  he  gives  a  fine  il- 
histmtion  of  the  supreme  ftnd  divine  part  of 
tiie  soul,  that  is,  the  mind  or  intellect  It 
belongs  (it  seems)  to  the  body,  as  a  pilot 
does  to  the  ship ;  within  which  ship  though 
the  pilot  exist,  and  which  said  ship  though 
the  pilot  govern,  yet  is  the  pilot  notwith- 
standing no  part  of  the  ship :  he  may  leave 
it  without  change  either  in  the  ship  or  in 
himself;  and  may  still  (we  know)  exist 
when  tbe  ship  is  no  more. 

*  *0  Ji  vovs  $otK€V  4yy(yfiTBcu^  obtrla  rts 
oZfrot  irot  oif  f0t(p€a'8at :  **mind  seems  to 
be  implanted  [into  the  body,]  being  a  pe- 
culiar substance  of  itself,  and  not  to  be  cor- 
rupted or  to  perish,*'  (as  the  body  does.) 
Arist  de  An.  1.  L  c  4.  p.  15.  And  soon 
after,  when  he  has  told  us  that  the  passions 
perish  with  the  body,  to  which  they  are 
inseparably  united,  he  adds — 6  8i  vovs  Xffus 
B^tnrtp^  ri  ical  iaroBds:  "but  the  mind 
perhaps  is  something  more  divine,  and  free 
from  passion,  or  bcmg  acted  upon.'' 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  he 
distinguishes  between  the  original  capacity 


of  the  sensitive  part,  and  that  of  the  in- 
tellective part:  ** sensation  (he  tells  us)  is 
impaired  by  the  violence  of  sensible  objects  ; 
excessive  sounds,  excessive  Kght,  excessive 
smells,  prevent  us  from  hearing,  from  seeing^ 
or  from  smelling."  *AAA'  6  yovs,  troM  t* 
yofl<rp  <r^6$pa  p&rrrhy^  o^x  ?TToy  row  t^ 
iTo994aT9paf  &\A&  icai  fi&AXor*  rh  phf  y^ 
alaOiirtKhp  odjc  Autv  tr^parrosi  6  di  pous 
Xo»pta-r6s :  ''but  mind,  when  it  contemplates 
any  thing  cleariy  and  strongly  inteUiffible, 
does  not  fw  that  reason  I^  compMend 
inferior  objects  of  intellection,  but  even 
more  ;  the  cause  is,  the  sensitive  principle 
exists  not  without  a  body,  (its  organs  being 
aU  bodily ;)  but  mind,  on  ^e  contnay^  li 
separable  and  detached.''    Ibid.  L  iii  c  4. 

Cyrus,  in  the  speech  attributed  to  bim 
by  Xenophon,  and  quoted  before,  page  280, 
speaks  as  follows. 

O&Tot  ^yftO'*9  ^  ireuSey,  obfh  rovro  »i6- 
wort  hrtloBrjy,  &s  if  ^X^t  €w  fih^  tttf  4y 
ByffT^  a^fuvri  ^,  (p'  5rar  ih  ro^ov  &va\* 
A«7g,  r4$priKfy,  *OfS  yiipy  9rt  mi  rk 
BrririL  ffdfutrt^  fi<rw  w  iy  aJbroh  XP^^^  3 
il  i^x^»  (S»vra  wap4x«Tm.  0{f94  ye,  Hitvs 
iuppoty  threu  if  ifwx^9  iir€i!di»  rov  tbppeyos 
&»fjun'ot  J(x«  y^rtfrtu,  oM  rovro  iri^ 
mwfuu'  kw*  fh-tuf  HKparos  mtl  tcuOapht  & 
vovs  iKKptSff  r6r€  fcol  ^popipuArtnov  tilths 
aitrbr  cWi.  AtaXvofUpov  9h  in^pAirov^ 
8^\d  iartp  tKcurra  kwiovra  wpbs  rh  6f»iO- 
^^KoVf  w\ify  rijsyfnfxvs'  offriy  i^fi6prf  tftfre 
irapowra  ofrrt  kiriovffti  ApSreu,  BcM^. 
Kipov  IlfluS.  H.  p.  655.  e^t  Hutchinson. 
4to.  Oxon.  1727. 

Thus  translated  by  the  aboTe-mentaonecl 
excellent  translator. 

"No,  children,  I  can  never  be  per- 
suaded, that  the  soul  lives  no  longer  than 
it  dwells  in  this  mortal  body,  and  that  it 
'  dies  on  separation.  For  I  see  that  the  soul 
communicates  vigour  and  motion  to  mortal 
bodies,  during  its  continuance  in  them. 
Neither  can  I  be  pcnuaded,  that  the  soul 
is  divested  of  intelligence,  on  its  separation 
from  this  gross  senseless  body;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  when  the  soul  is  separated, 
it  becomes  pure  and  entire,  and  is  then 
more  intelligent  It  is  evident  that,  on 
man's  dissolution,  every  part  of  him  returns 
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that  a  rational  man  wonld  wish  to  presenre,  when  he  would  be 
rather  thankful  to  find  his  passions  and  his  appetites  extinct. 

And  thus  having  traced  the  various  order  of  forms,  from  the 
lowest  and  basest  up  to  the  highest  and  best,  and  considered 
how,  though  differing,  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  give  to 
every  being  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  character,  we  shall  here 
conclude  our  speculations  concerning  form,  the  second  species  of 
substance,  and  which  appears  in  part  to  be  an  element^  in  part  an 
efficient  caused 

And  yet  we  cannot  quit  these  speculations,  the  latter  part  of 
them  at  least,  without  a  few  observations  on  their  dignity  and 
importance. 

Their  principal  object  has  been  to  shew,  that  in  the  great 
intellectual  system  of  the  universe,  means  do  not  lead  to  ends, 
but  ends  lead  to  means ;  that  it  was  not  the  organization  of  the 
sheep'^s  body  which  produced  the  gentle  instincts  of  the  sheep ; 
nor  that  of  the  Hone's  body  which  produced  the  ferocious  in- 
stincts of  the  lion  ;  *  but  because,  in  the  divine  economy  of  the 
whole,  such  respective  animating  and  active  principles  were 
wanting,  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  be  furnished 
with  such  peculiarly  organized  bodies,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  act,  and  to  perform  their  part,  agreeably  to  their  respective 
natures,  and  their  proper  business  in  the  world. 

The  ancient  system  of  atheism  supposed  the  organs  to  come 
first,  before  any  thing  further  was  thought  of;^  which  organs, 


to  what  it  of  the  same  nature  with  itad^ 
except  the  soul:  that  alone  is  inmible, 
both  during  its  presence  here,  and  at  its 
departure."    Cyropaed.  p.  326,  327. 

Thus  translated  by  Cicero :  Mihi  quidem 
nunquam  persuaderi  potest  animos,  dum  in 
corporibtts  essent  mortalibus,  vivere ;  cum 
exissent  ex  iis,  emori :  nee  vero  turn  animum 
esse  insipientem,  cum  ex  insipienti  corpore 
OTasisset  sed,  cum,  oroni  admixtione  corporis 
liberatus,  pnrus  et  integer  esse  coepisset, 
tum  esse  sapientem.  Atque  etiam,  cum 
bominis  natura  morte  dissolvitur,  ceterarum 
rerum  perspicuum  est  quo  quaeque  dis- 
eedant;  abeunt  enim  illuc  omnia,  unde 
orta  sunt:  animus  autem  solus,  nee  cum 
adest,  nee  cum  discedit,  apparet  De  Se- 
nectute,  cap.  22. 

These  speculations  of  Cyrus  may  more 
property  be  called  the  speculations  of  Xeno- 
phon,  who  derived  them  without  doubt  (as 
he  did  the  rest  of  his  philosophy)  from  his 
great  master,  Socrates.  They  passed  also 
into  other  systems  of  philosophy,  derived 
from  the  same  original ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  who  was  a 
hearer  and  a  disciple  as  well  of  Socrates  as 
of  Plato. 

Besides  what  has  been  offerqd  in   the 


beginning  of  this  note,  the  following  remark 
and  quotation  may  perhaps  inform  us  further 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  Stagirite,  and  hia 
school. 

The  human  intellect  was  supposed  by  the 
Peripatetics  to  be  pure  and  absolute  ca- 
pacity ;  to  be  no  particular  thing,  till  it 
began  to  comprehend  things ;  nor  to  be 
blended  with  body,  because,  if  it  were,  it 
would  have  some  quality  of  body  adhere 
to  it,  (such  as  hot,  cold,  and  the  like,) 
which  quality  would  of  course  obstruct  its 
operations.  On  the  contrary,  they  held  it 
to  receive  its  impressions,  £<nrfp  ip  yp^^ 

ypofifidvou,  *^as  impressions  are  made  in 
a  writing  tablet,  where  nothing  as  yet  is  in 
actuality  written."  Aristot.  de  Anima,  lib. 
iil  c.  4.  p.  58.  edit  Sylb. 

But  this  in  the  way  of  digression :  it  is 
only  the  short  specimen  of  an  ancient 
speculation,  which  gives  us  reasons,  why 
the  human  intellect  can  have  no  innate 
ideas. 

^  See  the  two  last  notes  of  the  preceding 
chapter. 

«  See  before,  in  the  banning  of  this 
chapter,  p.  278. 

f  See  Hermes,  p.  232. 
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being  all  of  them  fonned  fortuitously,  some  of  them  luckily  an- 
swered an  end,  and  others  answered  none :  th^se  that  answered, 
for  a  while  subsisted ;  those  that  failed,  immediately  perished. 

Empedocles  (which  is  somewhat  surprising,  if  we  consider 
some  of  his  better  and  more  rational  doctrines)  appears  to  have 
favoured  this  opinion:  koI  ra  fiopia  ra>v  ^dxav  airo  rvyTj^ 
yevicda^  ra  irXeiara  {fyrja-lv :  "  he  says,  (as  Aristotle  tells  us,) 
that  the  limbs  of  animals  were  the  greater  part  of  them  made 
by  chance.**^  Soon  afler  this,  Aristotle  proceeds  in  explaining 
this  strange  system :  Swov  fiev  otv  iiravra  ai/vifir}y  &<rn'€p  Kq.v 
el  eveKci  rov  iyOyvero^  ravra  fikv  iaddrj^  airb  rov  avrofjudrov 
avardvTa  iiri/rqielfo^.  oca  Sk  firj  ovro)?,  dvioXeTO  xal  aTroX- 
XvTiUy  Kadairep  '^EfjuweSoKX^^  XiyeL  ra  fiotjyeyi]  koX  avBpowpcapa : 
^*'  when  therefore  these  limbs  all  coincided,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose,  they  were  then  saved  and  preserved, 
having  been  thus  aptly  put  together  by  the  operation  of  chance ; 
but  such  as  coincided  not,  these  were  lost,  and  still  [as  far  as 
they  arise]  are  lost ;  according  to  what  Empedocles  says  con- 
cerning [those  monstrous  productions]  the  bull  species  with 
human  heads.""     Arist.  Physic.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  8. 

Lucretius  advances  the  same  doctrine,  which  was  indeed 
suitable  to  his  ideas  of  the  world'^s  production.  The  earth,  he 
tells  us,  in  his  account  of  creation,  aimed  at  the  time  to  create 
many  portentous  beings,  some  with  strange  faces  and  members ; 
others  deficient,  without  either  feet  or  hands ;  but  the  endeavours 
were  fruitless,  for  nature  could  not  support,  and  carry  them  on 
to  maturity : 

Mnltaque  turn  Tellos  etiam  portenta  creeie 
Conata  est,  min  fiide,  membruque  coorta ; 
"^  Orba  pedum  partim,  rnamium  Tidoata  viduim : 

Nequkquam,  queniam  Natnra  absterrnit  anctmn. 

Nee  potuere  cupitnm  setatU  tangere  florem. 

Nee  reperire  eibom,  &c  Lncret  t.  885,  &c 

It  is  more  expressly  in  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  inculcated 
through  this  whole  tract,  that  he  denies  final  causes ;  that  he 
holds,  eyes  were  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  feet  for  walking,  &;c. ; 
that  he  calls  such  explanations  a  preposterous  and  inverted 
order,  the  existence  of  the  use  (according  to  him)  not  leading  to 
the  production  of  the  thing,  but  the  casual  production  of  the 
thing  leading  to  the  existence  of  the  use. 

Lumiua  ne  fiiciae  ocalomm  clara  cieata, 
«       Pro8picere  ut  possimiu,  et,  ut  profene  riai 
Proceros  pastua,  ideo,  &c 

Cetera  de  genere  hoe  inter  qiUDcunqne  pretantur. 

Omnia  pervena  propoeteim  font  imtione : 

Nil  adeo  qnoniam  natom^tt  in  oerpore,  at  nti 

PoMimos ;  ted  quod  natom^st,  id  procreat  unit.        Lucret  ir.  822.  80. 

An  elegant  poet  of  our  own,  states  this  doctrine  with  his  usual 
humour : 
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N«te  here,  Lneretios  duM  to  teach 
(Ab  all  our  youths  may  learn  from  Creech) 
That  eyes  were  made,  but  could  not  view, 
Nor  hands  embrace,  nor  feet  pursue ; 
But  heedless  Nature  did  produce 
The  members  first,  and  then  the  use : 
What  each  must  act,  was  yet  unknown, 
Till  all  was  moved  by  Chance  alone. 

A  man  first  builds  a  country  seat, 
Then  finds  the  walls  not  fit  to  eat ; 
Another  plants,  and  wondYing  sees 
Nor  books,  nor  medals  on  his  trees. 
Yet  poet  and  philosopher 
Was  he,  who  durst  such  whims  aver. 
Blest,  for  his  sake,  be  human  reason, 
Whidi  came  at  last,  tho*  late,  in  season.  Prior^s  Alma,  eaato  I 

The  poet  bad  cause  to  be  tbankfal,  tbat  a  time  came,  when 
men  of  sense  opposed  reason  to  such  sophistry ;  but  the  opposi- 
tion was  not  so  late,  nor  so  long  in  coming,  as  he  imagined. 
Cktlen,  many  centuries  a^o,  in  his  excellent  treatise  De  Utu 
Partium ;  Cicero,  in  the  best  and  naost  conclufflve  part  of  his 
treatise  De  Natura  Deorum;  and  before  them  both,  as  well 
as  before  Lucretius,  Aristotle,  through  every  part  of  his  works, 
and,  above  all,  in  those  respecting  the  history  of  the  members, 
and  the  progression  of  animals,  had  inculcated,  with  irresistible 
strength  of  argument,  the  great  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  which 
if  we  allow  vnth  regard  to  ourselves,  but  deny  to  nature,  we 
totally  annihilate  through  the  universe  any  divine  or  intelligent 
principle.  For  nothing  can  be  divine,  which  is  not  intelligent ; 
nor  any  thing  intelligent,  which  has  not  a  meaning;  nor  any 
being  have  a  meaning,  which  has  no  scope,  or  final  cause,  to 
govern  and  direct  its  energies  and  operations. 

A  painter,  painting  a  hundred  portraits,  succeeds  in  ninety- 
nine,  and  fails  in  one.  We  may  possibly  impute  the  single 
failure  to  chance;  but  can  we  possibly  impute  to  chance  his 
success  in  the  ninety-nine  \  How  then  can  we  dream  of  chance 
in  the  operations  of  nature ;  operations  so  much  more  accurate, 
though  withal  so  much  greater,  and  more  numerous,  than  those 
of  the  painter!  Chance  is  never  thought  of  in  that  which 
happens  always;  nor  in  that  which  happens  for  the  most  part; 
but,  if  any  where,  in  that  which  happens  unexpectedly  and 
rarely.* 

And  so  much  for  those  philosophers,  recorded  for  having 
hardily  denied  a  Providence. 

K  See  the  note,  p.  12, 13,  where  the  doc-        It  was  consonant  to  l3ie  reasoning  there 

trine  of  chanoe  and  foriune  is  discussed  at  held,  that  Plato,  long  before,  M  said  to  hare 

large  upon  the  Peripatetic  principles ;  and  called  fortune  <r6fiTrmfM  ^6a-9ws  l|  vjpocu- 

where  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  that  p4<ru»f:  **  a  symptom,  or  thing  co-incident 

most  subtle  and  ingenious  argument  of  the  either  with  nature  or  the  human  wilL^ 

Stagirite,  by  which  he  proves  uat  dkmoeukd  See  Suidas  in  the  word  Elfmpfi,4ni.  Plato^s 

.^r^idw  an  so  &r  from  supplanting  mmd,  account  will  be  better  understood,  peih^w, 

or  an  imielligwt  fnimsipU^  that  the  exist-  by  recurring  to  the  quotation  in  the  fotmer 

enoe  of  the  two  former  necessarily  infers  part  of  this  note, 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 
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There  are  others,  who,  though  they  have  not  denied  one,  have 
yet  made  systems  that  would  do  without  one ;  seeming  to  think, 
concerning  the  trouble  of  governing  a  world,  as  queen  Dido  did 
of  old, 

Scilket  is  Miperis  labor  est ;  ea  cuni  quietos 

Sollidtat?^  Viig.  JEn.  iv. 

A  third  sort,  with  more  decency,  have  neither  denied  a  Pro- 
vidence, nor  omitted  one ;  yet  have  seldom  recurred  to  it,  but 
upon  pressing  occasions,  when  difficulties  arose,  which  they 
either  happened  to  find,  or  had  happened  to  make.  They  appear 
to  have  conducted  themselves  by  Horace'^s  advice : 


Nee  Deos  intenit,  niii  dignos  Tmdice  nodai^ 


Uor.  Art  Poet 


A  fourth  philosopher  remains,  and  a  respectable  one  he  is, 
who  supposes  Providential  wisdom  never  to  cease  for  a  sinofle 
moment ;  and  who  says  to  it  with  reverence,  what  Ulysses  aid 
to  Minerva, 

Nor  can  I  move,  and  ^scape 
Thy  notice.** 

But  to  quit  philosophers  and  poets,  and  return  from  a  digres- 
sion, to  which  we  have  been  led  insensibly  by  the  latent  con- 
nection of  many  different  ideas. 

There  remains  nothing  further,  in  the  treating  of  sitbstdncej 


^  It  was  the  advice  of  the  Epicureans, 
with  reffud  to  **  themaelTet,  not  to  manj, 
not  to  naTO  children,  not  to  engage  in 
pabUc  affiiirt:^  oly^  yafinT4ory  iXx*  Mk 
«cu8o1ron^r^oy»  AXX*  Mh  •tro\trfVT4oK  Ar- 
rian.  Epict  iil  7.  p.  384.  edit  Upt  The 
political  lifc^  according  to  them,  was,  like 
that  of  SifiphoB,  a  life  of  labour  which 
knew  no  end. 
Hoe  mi  adveno  mxantem  trntden  tnotUe 


VoMturfti  plami  rapHm  ptHt  iBquora  campi, 
Lucret  iii  1013,  &c 

HeBoe,  with  ngard  to  their  goda,  thej 
prorided  them  a  nmilar  felicity ;  a  felicity, 
I&e  tibeir  own,  detached  from  all  attention. 
Thu  Horace,  when  an  Epicurean : 

DiMt  didici  meurmm  agturt  mommt 
NeCf «  qmd  miri/aeiai  naterot,  deo$  id 
TnttSB  eae  alio  ccdi  dmnittere  tedo. 

Hot,  lib.  I  sat  5. 

Thus  Epicurus  hinnelf :  rh  fuuedpiaw  iced 
iifSaprrom  otfrt  o^r^  wpdy^utra  fx^ij  otfrc 
iAXy  wttp4xtt :  **  that  which  is  blessed  and 
ianortal  (meaning  the  Divine  Nature)  has 
Beither  itself  any  business,  nor  does  it  find 
bttsinew  for  any  other."*  Diog.  Laert  x. 
139. 


Ausoniushas  translated  the  sentiment  in 
two  iambics,  Ep.  czri. 
Q^od  ett  beatumy  morte  ei  mttmmm  eoretUf 
Nee  aibiparii  negotium^  nee  aUeru 

See  also  Lucretius  i.  57.  vi.  83,  whom 
Horace  seems  to  have  copied  in  the  foraefl 
above  quoted. 

It  is  true,  this  idea  destroyed  that  of  a 
Providence  ;  but  to  them,  who  derived  the 
world  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
such  a  consequence  was  of  small  import- 
ance. 

^  Hom.  Iliad,  x.  ver.  279.  See  Arrian^i 
Epictetus,  lib.  L  c.  12,  both  in  the  original^ 
and  in  Mrs.  Carter^s  excellent  translation. 
See  also  the  comment  of  my  worthy  and 
learned  friend  Upton,  on  tms  chapter,  in 
his  valuable  edition  of  that  author,  voL  ii. 
p.  40, 41.    See  also  Psalm  cxxxix. 

^  To  the  citations  in  note  /,  p.  293,  may 
be  added  the  following  fine  sentiment  of 
Thales :  'Ho^riadrts  ^hy,  §1  A^(^oi  B§ohs 

MfWWOS   ailK&r    &AX'   0(f6^   ZuiMOO^IIMVOSi 

i^:  **One  asked  him.  If  a  man  might 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  gods,  when  he 
was  committing  injustice  ?  No,  says  he,  not 
even  when  he  is  fnediiating  it'*  Diog.  Laert 
k86. 
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than  to  say  something  of  those  characters  which  are  usoally 
ascribed  to  it  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  when  they  consider 
it  not  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  logical  view. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCERNING  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  SUBSTANCE,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  IT  IN  THE 
PERIPATETIC  LOGIC. 

The  ancient  logicians,  or  rather  Aristotle  and  his  school,  have 
given  us  of  substance  the  following  characters. 

They  inform  us,  that,  as  substance,  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
more  and  less.^  Thus  a  lion  is  not  more  or  less  a  lion,  by  being 
more  or  less  bulky ;  a  triangle  is  not  more  or  less  a  triangle,  by 
being  more  or  less  acute-angled.  The  intensions  and  remissions 
are  to  be  found  in  their  accidents ;  the  essences  remain  simply 
and  immutably  the  same,  and  either  absolutely  are,  or  abso- 
lutely are  not. 

Again ;  substance,  they  tell  us,  admits  of  no  contraries.™  It  is 
to  this  that  Milton  alludes,  when,  after  having  personified  sab- 
stance,  he  tells  us. 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  bis  bap, 

And  peace  shall  loll  him  in  her  flow^  lap.        Milt  Poems,  No.  ii. 

The  assertion  is  evident  in  compound  beings,  that  is  to  say, 
in  substances  natural ;  for  what  is  there  contrary  to  man  con- 
sidered as  man,  or  to  lion  considered  as  lion !  This  is  true  also 
in  the  relation  borne  by  matter  to  form ;  for  while  contraries  by 
their  coincidence  destroy  each  other,  these  two,  matter  and 
form,  coalesce  so  kindly,  that  no  change  to  either  arises  from 
their  union.  Thus  the  marble,  when  adorned  with  the  form  of 
a  statue,  is  as  precisely  marble  as  it  was  before ;  and  the  oak, 
when  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  ship,  is  as  truly  oak  as  when 
it  flourished  in  the  forest.  If  there  be  any  contrariety  in  sub- 
istance,  it  is  that  of  form  to  privation,  where  privation  neverthe- 
less is  nearly  allied  to  nonentity. 

Lastly ;  substance,  they  tell  us,  is  something,  which,  though  it 
have  no  contrary,  yet  is  by  nature  susceptible  of  all  contraries, 
itself  still  remaining  one  and  the  same." 

We  cannot  forget  that  description,  given  by  Virgil,  of  the 
Cumsean  prophetess : 

Subito  non  Tultiis,  non  color  mrns, 
Non  comptse  mansere  comae ;  sed  pectus  anhelmn, 
Et  labie  fen  corda  tument  JEd,  tL 

'  Amc«<  8^  ^  obffta  fiii  hfii^x^frBai  rh  edit  Sylb. 
fia^Xoy  tetd  rh  1Jrrrop»    Ajist.  Praed.  p.  28.         "  MoAurra  8^  tbnov  rris  ohffiasiteuthm 

edit.  Sylb.     See  Hermes,  p.  175.  rh  rannhv  koL  Iv  &fH$fti^  tr  rmif  ipom-Urt^ 

"  'virdpxti  9^  fats  oborCais  Kcd  rh  ftiydif  ttfoi  9€icruc6y.    Arist  Pned.  p.  29.  edit 

ubrtut  ivtaniop  cZnu.    Arist  Prsed.  p.  28.  Sylb. 
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Here  we  see  her  coimtenance  and  complexion  perpetually 
changing,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  breast  panting,  and  a  trans- 
ition too  in  her  manners  from  sobriety  to  distraction.  How 
different  is  all  this  from  the  appearance  of  that  sibyl,  who  first 
so  conrteonsly  received  JEneBS  at  GumsB,  and  afterwards  so  pm- 
dently  attended  him  to  the  shades !  Yet,  amidst  all  these  con- 
trarieties, was  she  still  the  same  sibyl ;  she  was  susceptible  of 
them  all,  without  becon^ing  another  woman. 

This  last  character  of  substance  appears  to  be  the  most  essen- 
tial :  for  what  is  the  support  of  contraries,  or  indeed  of  every 
attribute,  but  substance!  Motion  and  rest,  heat  and  cold, 
health  and  sickness,  vigour  and  decay,  are  all  to  be  found  at 
times  in  each  individual  of  the  human  race.  Most  of  the  same 
contraries  are  to  be  found  among  brutes,  and  some  of  them 
descend  even  to  the  race  of  vegetables. 

If  we  descend  from  these  minuter  substances  to  our  terra- 
queous globe,  here  tempest  and  calm,  frost  and  thaw,  rain  and 
drought,  light  and  darkness,  have  each  their  turn ;  yet  leave  it, 
when  they  depart,  after  all  their  seeming  contest,  the  same  indi^ 
vidnal  globe,  and  not  another.  Thus  the  poet,  we  have  already 
quoted,  still  considering  substance  as  a  person : 

Yet  he  shall  live  in  strife,  and  at  his  door 

DeTouring  war-shall  never  cease  to  roar : 

Yea,  it  shall  be  his  natVal  property. 

To  harbour  those  that  are  at  enmity.  Milt.  Poems,  No.  ii. 

If  we  extend  our  views  beyond  the  spot  which  we  inhabit,  * 
what  is  the  whole  visible  universe  but  the  comprehensive  re- 
ceptacle of  every  contrary  conceivable?  Within  this  immense 
whole  they  all  distributively  exist,  while  each  of  them  by  suc- 
cession fulfils  its  allotted  period,  without  disturbing  the  general 
order,  or  impairing  the  general  beauty. 

But  if  we  ascend  from  passive  and  material  substances  up  to 
such  as  are  active  and  immaterial,  here  we  shall  find  no  distri- 
bution, no  succession  of  contraries ;  but  motion  and  rest,  equality 
and  inequality,  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  identity  and  diversity, 
will  appear,  each  pair  co-existing  with  the  same  being  in  the 
same  instant,  and  that  by  an  amazmg  connexion  of  both  together  , 
under  one.  ^ 

It  is  by  virtue  only  of  this  combining,  this  unifying  compre- 
hension, (and  which  for  that  reason  can  only  belong  to  a  being 
unextended  and  indivisible,)  that  the  mind  or  intellect  pro- 
nounces that  A  is  not  B,  that  C  is  unequal  to  D,  that  E  is  un- 
like to  F.  Were  such  propositions,  instead  of  being  compre- 
hended at  once  by  something  indivisible  and  one,  to  be  compre- 
hended in  portions  by  the  different  parts  of  something  divisible ; 
or  were  they  to  be  comprehended  by  a  power  indivisible,  yet  not 
at  once,  but  in  a  succession ;  it  would  be  as  impossible  either  way 
to  comprehend  the  real  propositions,  as  it  would  if  they  were  to 
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be  recognised  in  part  by  a  man  in  England,  in  part  bj  one  in 
Ohina ;  or  else  in  part  by  a  man  in  the  present  century,  in  part 
bj  one  of  the  succeeding.  It  may  be  asked,  in  such  instances, 
who  is  it  that  comprehends  the  whole  !^ 

r  Lastly,  much  more  in  the  Supreme  Mind  may  we  find  such 
coincidence,  since  here,  not  only  contraries,  but  all  things  what- 
ever co-exist,  and  that,  too,  after  a  manner  peculiarly  tran- 
scendent ;  not  by  a  knowledc^  which  is  partial,  but  by  one  which 
is  universal ;  not  with  occasional  remissions,  but  in  one  uniform 
unremitting  energy ;  p  not  by  subsequent  impressions  from  things 
already  pre-existing,  but  by  that  original  causality,  through 
^which  it  makes  nil  things  to  exist. 

A  noble  field  for  speculating  opens  upon  this  occasion ;  which, 
though  arising  out  of  our  subject,  yet  naturally  leading  us  be- 
yond it,  we  shall  omit,  and  return  to  our  logical  inquiries,  con- 
cluding here  what  we  have  to  advance  in  our  theory  concerning 
substance."* 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  remaining  genera,  predicaments, 
or  arrangements;  that  is  to  say,  quality,  quantity,  relation, 
site,  &c. 

Some  of  these  are  at  all  times  no  higher  than  accidents ;  such, 
for  example,  as  site  or  position,  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where.  Others,  upon  occasion,  characterize  and  essentiate ;  such, 
for  example,  as  magnitude,  figure,  colour,  and  many  qualities. 
Thus  a  triply  extended  magnitude  is  essential  to  body,  angularity 
to  a  cube,  heat  to  fire,  and  colour  to  every  superficies  not  trans- 
parent. In  all  such  instances  they  make  a  part  of  the  character- 
istic form,  and  in  that  sense  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  sub- 
stances than  as  accidents.  However,  as  this  holds  not  always, 
and  that  they  are  sometimes  as  merely  and  as  strictly  accidents 

^  This  reasoning,  and  that  in  Hermes,  p.  seems  to  proTe  in  the  stronoest  manner  that 
221,  note  <f,abandiintly  shew  the  supremacj  soch  fiaculty  (hy  this  taemtj  I  mean  the 
of  the  mind  among  the  Realties  of  the  human  mind  or  intellect)  must  be  incoiporeal ;  fiv 
souL  It  is  mind  that  sees  the  difference,  body,  being  infinitely  dividble,  is  by  no 
not  only  between  black  and  white,  bitter  means  susceptible  of  such  a  simple  and 
and  sweet,  but  (which  no  sense  is  equal  to)  perfect  unity,  as  this  recognition  must  ne- 
the  difference  between  black  and  bitter,  ceasarily  be.  See  Hermes,  I  iiL  c  4.  note  d, 
white  and  sweet,  and  the  various  tribes  of  See  also  Aristot  de  Anima,  I.  iiL  c.  2.  p.  52. 
heterogeneous  attributes.  Nor  does  it  shew  edit  Sylb.  Themist  Paraph,  p.  85.  a,  6. 
this  supreimacy  in  these  recognitions  only,  p  See  the  chapter  on  Qiudity,  where  the 
bat  likewise  when  under  one  and  the  same  verses  of  Empedodea  are  quoted, 
view  it  recognises  objects  of  sense  and  of  4  The  author,  in  the  representing  of 
intellect  united,  as  in  case  of  syllogisms  ancient  opinions,  has  endeavoured,  as  &r 
nnde  of  propoidtions  pecticular  and  uni-  as  he  was  able,  to  make  all  hia  twatiaes 
vawnl ;  such  as  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  consistent  and  explanatory  one  of  another, 
speak  after  so  scholastic  a  manner)  the  Those  who  would  see  what  he  has  already 
syllogisms  Zktrii  and  Ferio  in  the  first  written  on  the  two  great  elements  of  sub- 
figure,  stance,  discussed  in  this  and  the  three  pre- 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  this  jomt  oeding  chapters,  may  seavch  the  index  of 

recognition  of  tMngs  multiform,  contrary,  Hermes  for  the  wonls  Matter  and  Form ; 

and  heterogeneous,  and  that  by  the  same  and  the  index  of  Dialogue  Concerning  Art 

fltfuky,  and  in  the  same  undivided  instant,  for  the  word  Qmm, 
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68  any  of  thoge  which  ate  so  always,  we  chooie  udder  that 
common  denomination  to  speculate  upon  them  all,  beginning,  ac- 
cording to  order,  first  from  the  first. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONCERNING     QUALITIES CORPOREAL     AND     INCORPOBEAL NATURAL 

AND    AGQUIRRD OF  CAPACITY  AND  COMPLETION TRANSITtONS  IM- 
MEDIATE, AND  THROUGH  A  MEDIUM ^DISPOSmONS,  HABITS GENIUS 

PRIMARY  AND  IMPERFECT  CAPACITY SECONDARY  AND  PERFECT 

WHERE  IT  IS  THAT  NO  CAPACITIES   EXIST QUALITIES,  PENETRATING 

AND  SUPERFICIAL-^ESSENTIAL  FORM FIGURE  AN  IMPORTANT  QUA- 
LITY  FIGURES   INTELLECTUAL,  NATURAL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FANTASTIC 

COLOUR,    ROUGHNESS,    SMOOTHNESS,    ETC. PERSONS    OP    QUALITY 

PROPERTIES    OF     QUALITY SOME    REJECTED,    ONE    ADMITTED,    AND 

"WHY. 

As  substance  justly  holds  the  first  rank  among  these  predica- 
ments, or  universal  arrangements,  by  being  the  single  one  among 
them  that  exists  of  dtself^  so  the  next  in  order,  as  some  have  as- 
serted,'' is  quality,  because  quality  is  said  to  be  an  attribute 
from  which  no  substance  is  exempt. 

There  may  be  substances,  they  tell  us,  devoid  of  quantity ; 
such,  for  example^  if  we  admit  them,  as  the  intellective,  or  im- 
material ;  but  that  there  should  be  substances  devoid  of  quality 
is  a  thing  hardly  credible^  because  they  could  not  then  be  cha- 
racterized and  distingui^ed  one  &om  another. 

On  this  reasoning  it  is  maintained,  that  although  we  have  no 
idea  of  quantity  suggested  to  us  in  that  animating  principle,  the 
soul,  yet  can  we  discern  that  this  principle  has  many  different 
qualities,  and  that  animals  from  these  qualities  derive  their  dis- 
tinct and  specific  characters.  There  is,  for  example,  a  social 
sympathy  in  the  soul  of  man,  which  prompts  the  individuals  of 
oiir  species  to  congregate,  and  form  themselves  into  tribes. 

Homo  imn,  humani  nihil  A  m«  alienain  puto. 

Terent.  Heauton.  act  i. 

We  can  trace  the  same  congregating  quality  in  the  bee,  in  the 
bearer,  and  even  in  the  ferocious  wolf.     It  is,  however,  less  fre- 

^  This  was  the  opii^on  of  Archytas  :  is  imparted  to  ouantity  from  substance,  so 

9p&rm  p^  r4rmfrm  oinrUt^'-9iwr4pa  8^  k  also  most  qminttty  succeed  and  come  after 

wmirtu:  **th«  fint  in  order  is  tubtkmcey  quality,  iaasmuch  as  it  derives  from  quality 

the    tecond   qualiijf.*^    Simplic.  in  Prsed.  its  very  character  and  distinctive  peculi- 

Qmmtitat.   p.  31.  e£t  Basil     Simplicius  arity.^  Ibid.     Th  irothy  k^tYeu  ii  Suupopit 

adds,  Sinr€p  ^  oinria  rov  woffov  Wf>oviM^x*h  '^^  o^vlm^ :  *^The-  difference  which  attends 

hdti  rh  wai  r^  wotrm  iarh  r^s  e^/os  ^  each  substaAce  is  called  ^aA/ti^"  AristMe- 

ifSoTcu.  oSrcts  Kol  fitrk  rh  wo^y  tuf  ^n  yh  taph.  A.  c.  14.     He  explains  it  immedi* 

VM^y;  hrmid^  rhy  x'N**'*^P^  abfh^^  jtod  ately :  '^ma:n  is  a  biped  animal ;  hnrtw,  a 

tV  IBidrrrra  iaeh  r^ j  woi6rriTos  $x^t :  **  as  quadruped.^ 
nibslanca  pKe««des  quantity,  beeaCuse  being 
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qnent  in  those  of  ferodoos  character ;  the  ^ater  pfart  of  whom, 
if  we  except  those  seasons  while  they  breed  and  nnrtnre  their 
younff,  seem  to  feel  no  other  instincts  but  such  as  lead  them  to 
be  solitary.  It  was  under  this  unfeeling  and  gloomy  character 
that  Homer  describes  Polypheme  and  his  giant-brethren : 

UaiBttw,  ^  iiX6x»^  oiV  hJJJiKm^  ix^yowrt,  Odya.  iz.  1 14. 

*^  EMh  lordi  it  o*er 
Hii  children  and  bis  wires ;  nor  care  they  aught 
One  for  another.^ 

It  is  no  less  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  qualities 
which  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  lody.  If  we  admit 
figures,  colours,  and  odours  for  qualities,  and  such  undoubtedly 
they  are,  we  must  admit,  of  course,  that  among  animal  bodies 
there  is  one  figure  to  the  serpent,  another  to  the  horse;  one 
colour  to  the  swan,  another  to  the  parrot.  Even  in  the  vegetable 
race,  the  rose  has  one  odour,  the  jessamine  another ;  there  is  one 
figure  to  the  orange,  another  to  the  fig. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  qualities  help  to  distinguish  not 
only  one  soul  from  another  soul,  and  one  body  from  another 
body,  but  (in  a  more  general  view)  every  soul  from  every  body, 
it  follows  (I  say)  that  Qualities,  by  having  this  common  reference 
to  both,  are  naturally  divided  into  corporeal  and  iricorporeaL 

It  was  the  judgment  of  Shakspeare  to  unite  them  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Richard  the  Third,  when  he  makes  Buckingham  relate 
in  what  manner  he  recommended  him  to  the  citizens  of  London: 

Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, 
Being  the  right  idea  of  yoor  fiither. 
Both  in  yoor  form,  and  nobleness  of  mind. 

Virgil  does  the  same  with  respect  to  ^neas,  when  he  makes 
his  heroic  virtue  and  his  graceftd  person  have  so  powerful  an 
effect  upon  the  unfortunate  Dido : 

Quis  noTns  hie  nostris  suooessit  sedibos  hospes  ? 
Qoam  sese  ore  ferens,  qnam  forti  pectore  et  armis? 

iEn.iT.  10, 11. 

The  qualities  above  mentioned  admit  of  another  division,  and 
that  is  into  ncUural  and  acquired.  Thus,  in  the  mind,  docility 
may  be  called  a  natural  quality;  science,  an  acquired  one :  in  the 
human  body,  beauty  may  be  called  a  natural  quality;  gentility,  an 
acquired  one.  This  distinction  descends  even  to  bodies  inani* 
mate.  To  transmit  objects  of  vision  is  a  quality  natural  to 
crystal ;  but  to  enlarge  them,  while  transmitted,  is  a  character 
adventitious.  Even  the  same  quality  may  be  natural  in  one 
substance,  as  attraction  in  the  magnet ;  and  acquired  in  another, 
as  the  same  attraction  in  the  magnetic  bar. 

All  the  above  qualities  have  not  only  their  completion,  but 
their  capacity.*    Thus  not  only  the  grape  when  complete,  (that 

*  Thus  we  translate  the  words' ^rrcX^  fihp  htpdfuk,  rk  9h  iytpy^t^  A^ra^uf, 
X<ta  and  i^pofus:  sometimes  we  read  rk    ** power/  is  seen  in  9Xiy,  ** matter;^  4r- 
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is  to  say,  when  mature,)  possesses  a  delicious  flayoar ;  but  there 
is  a  capacity  also  to  produce  it,  residing  in  a  simple  grape-stone. 
Even  in  artificial  substances  there  are  m  like  manner  capacities. 
A  grain  of  gunpowder  has  the  capacity  of  exiJosion ;  a  musical 
instrument,  that  of  rendering  harmony.  If,  leaving  these  arti- 
ficial and  yegetative  substances,  we  go  still  higher,  we  shall  in 
animals  find  capacities,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  in- 
stincts ;  to  which  the  frame  of  every  species  is  pieculiarly  ac- 
conmiodated,  and  which  frame  such  instincts  internally  actuate. 

Dente  lupOB,  cornu  taunu  petit ;  unde  nisi  intns 

Monstretom?  Hont.  Sat  iL  1.  52. 

In  man  there  is  a  capacity  to  science  and  virtue ;  and  well 
would  it  be  for  him,  if  not  also  to  their  contraries.  Yet  such  is 
our  nature,  such  the  peculiar  character  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
belonging  to  us  as  men ;  it  is  capable  of  either  direction,^  and 
may  be  employed,  like  the  same  weapon,  as  well  to  evil  as  to 
good. 

Nor  are  there  such  qualities  only  as  capacities,  but  there  is 
a  contrary  and  negative  sort,  which  may  be  called  incapacities ; " 
and  these  also  of  different  kinds,  some  for  better,  some  for 
worse ;  so  that  where  the  capacities  do  honour,  there  the  inca- 
pacities debase ;  where  the  capacities  debase,  there  their  oppo- 
sites  do  honour.  Thus  to  the  power  of  being  taught,  an  honour- 
able capacity,  is  opposed  the  incapacity  of  being  tauffht,  a 
debasing  one ;  and  hence  is  man  distinguished  from  an  msect, 
and  the  one  called  docile,  the  other  indocile.  Again,  to  the  power 
of  dyings  a  debasing  capacity,  is  opposed  the  inability  of  djing, 
a  supenor  one ;  and  thus  are  superior  beiuffs  called  immortal  in 
the  way  of  excellence,"  whilst  man  is  called  mortal,  with  a  view 
to  subordination. 

The  transition  from  qualities  of  capacity  to  those  of  comple- 
tion, is  sometimes  immediate,  sometimes  through  a  medium. 
Thus  in  a  grain  of  eunpowder,  the  transition  from  the  power  of 
exploding,  to  actual  explosion,  is  immediate ;  so  from  the  power 

rcX^cio,  ''completion,**  in  cIBot,  *'fonD.^  And  why  this? — because  they  are  both 

The  diTision  abore  mentioned  into  corpo-  fbfonded  in  reason ;  and  it  is  the  same  reason^ 

real  and  incorporeal  is  taken  from  Ploti-  in  all  instances,  which  shews  us  the  thing, 

nns,  as  we  learn  from  Simplidos,  in  Prsed.  and  shews  us  also  its  priTation :  6  di  >Jyos 

p.  69.  B.  6  alnhs  Si}Xoi  rh  vpSyfUL^  irol  tV  <rr/pfi' 

'  *EfmfA^oT€pi{€i  •Kvura  ^  XoyotC^s  [8^  trof,   Arist.  Metaph.  ix.  2.  p.   143.   edit 

vufus :]  **  Every  power  of  tlie  rational  kind  Sylb.   See  also  pages  147, 1 58,  of  the  same 

has  a  capacity  eitlier  way,  that  is,  a  double  work. 

capecity.**   Ammon.  in  Pned.  p.  127.    Kt  "  Avm^i^,  Atvn^Joi.    Arist  Praed.  p. 

I&f  ofp  furk  xSyov  iwdfuts^  td  o^rol  41.  edit  Sylb. 

*\§tAimv  irai  rdr  iporrtmy:  '"The  powers  *  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess,  has  a 

that  are  connected  with  the  reasoning  hr  singular  sentiment  upon  this  subject:  T^ 

culty,  are  the  same  with  respect  to  Tarious  kwo$rfi<nettw  kok^  olBtol  yikp  olhm  mk^I- 

and  contrary  operations.**   Aristot  de  In-  leturur  h(W99p4iaKW yikp  Ar .*  ''To  die,  is  an 

teipr.  p.  75.  edit  Sylb.  erfl ;  the  gods  have  so  determined  it,  or 

'    It  is  thus  medicine,  as  an  art,  can  cause  else  they  would  die  themseWes.*^    Arist 

sidneta  as  well  as  health  ;  music,  as  an  Rbet  1.  ii.  c  22.  s.  27. 
art)  can  cause  discord  as  well  as  harmony. 
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of  bearing,  to  ftQtual  beariag ;  from  tbe  power  of  seeing,  to  aotmU 
sight ;  and  the  same  in  the  other  senses,'  all  which  we  seem  to 
possess  in  a  sort  of  perfection  from  the  beginning.  Bat  there 
are  other  capacities,  and  those  none  of  the  meanest,  where  tbe 
transition  to  completion  is  necessarily  throngh  a  medium. 

Qui  studet  optatam  cnna  contiiigere  metam, 

Multa  tulit,  £ecitque  puer.  Hoi.  Art  Poet  412. 

If  an  art  be  our  end,  there  are  many  energies  to  be  practised; 
if  a  science,  many  theorems  to  be  understood ;  if  moral  virtue, 
many  appetites  to  be  curbed,  many  opinions  to  be  eradicated, 
before  we  can  attain  the  wished-for  goal.  The  qualities,  which 
distinguish  any  being,  during  this  changeable  period,  may  be 
called  tenclencies,  di8j)08itions^  or  ^ogremve  qualities.  They  are, 
too,  as  well  as  capacities,  of  a  different  colour,  some  good,  some 
bad.  There  is  a  kind  of  laudable  progression,  before  we  arrive 
at  perfect  virtue ;  as  there  is  a  kind  of  degenerating  interval, 
before  we  sink  into  perfect  vice. 

Our  tendencies  during  these  intervals  are  easy  to  be  inter- 
rupted. As  the  wiles  of  pleasure,  and  an  ill-directed  shame,  are 
often  fatal  checks  to  a  young  proficient  in  virtue ;  so  are  con* 
science  and  a  better  shame  to  young  beginners  in  vice.  And 
hence  we  may  perceive  the  true  character  of  these  tendencies; 
which  is,  that  of  all  qualities  they  are  the  least  steady  and  per- 
manent.    Horace  well  describes  this  state  of  fluctuation : 

Si  toga  disudet  impar. 
Rides :  quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  sententia  ■ecnin  ; 
Quod  petiit,  spernit ;  repetit,  quod  nnper  omisit ; 
^stuat,  et  ritse  disconTenit  ordine  toto.  Herat  Einst  1.  i.  96. 

It  is  to  the  same  mutable  condition  that  Epictetus  alludes, 

y  The  Peripatetics  made  two  sorts  of  ca- 
pacity, both  of  which  have  a  foundation  in 
nature,  and  yet  are  evidently  distinguished 
the  one  from  the  other.  Man,  as  a  rational 
being,  is  capable  of  geometry.  This  is  the 
first  capacity.  After  he  has  acquired  the 
science  of  geometry,  he  possesses  it,  even 
when  he  does  not  geometme.  This  is  the 
second  capacity ;  a  capacity  acquired  indeed 
by  labour,  but  when  once  acquired,  called 
forth  in  an  instant ;  a  capacity  founded  on 
the  original  one,  but  yet  in  every  view  of  it 
fiir  superior  and  more  valuable. 

All  this  holds  with  regard  to  the  intellect 
or  mind,  but  by  no  means  with  regard  to 
the  senses,  for  these  are  perfect,  or  nearly 
so,  from  the  beginning,  and  require  neither 
time,  nor  teaching,  for  their  maturity. 

"Oray  9h  ytwitBi%  fx**  ^^  Soinrtp  ivi- 
irH^iriy  irol  rh  cuffday^acBm^  xol  rh  Kai^  iv- 
4pyfiay  Sfiolms  hiyerai  ry  0€»pti¥:  "As 
toon  as  any  one  is  bom,  he  immediately 
possesses  sense,  as  he  would  actual  science ; 
and  the  energy  of  sensation  has  a  similar 
meaning  with  that  of  actual  scientific  spe- 


culating.** Arist  de  An.  iL  5.  He  ] 
by  this,  that  every  man  originally  sees 
with  the  same  ease,  as  an  able  geometrician 
goes  through  a  theorem.  There  is  none  of 
the  fiitigue  and  labour  and  d^y  of  a 
learner:  seeing  and  hearing  have  no  iiec4 
to  be  taught  us. 

Animum  antem  reliquis  rebus  ita  perfedt, 
nt  corpus:  sensibus  enim  omavit  ad  let 
percipiendas  idoneis,  ut  nihil  aut  non  mal- 
tnm  adjumento  uUo  ad  suam  conformationem 
indigeret  Quod  autem  in  homine  pnestan- 
tissimum  et  optimom  est,  id,  &c.  Ck.  de 
Fin.  I  V.  c  21. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  perceiva 
a  capital  distinction  between  those  two 
powers  or  fiiculties  of  the  soul,  sense  aad 
intellect,  which  &cu]ties  in  vulgar  ^tecukr 
lions  are  too  often  confounded.  In  intel^ 
lect  there  is  m  advance  to  better  and  more 
complete ;  a  progression  wholly  unknown 
to  the  powers  of  sense,  which  »  complete 
from  the  very  beginnings  through  all  its 
opemtions. 
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where  baying  spoken  upon  proficiency,  he  subjoins  the  following 
adrice :  ^'  That  after  a  certain  time  his  young  philosopher  should 
exhibit  himself,  to  see  how  far  the  fancies  overpowered  him,  as 
they  did  before ;  and  how  far  he  was  now  able  to  resist  their 
influence.  He  advises  him,  however,  to  fly  at  first  such  conflicts, 
as  would  put  his  virtue  to  a  trial  too  severe ;  and  quotes  the 
proverb  on  the  occasion,  that  the  metal  pot  and  the  stone  pot 
do  not  with  safety  accord.*^' 

Such  therefore  is  the  character  of  these  tendencies,  or  dis- 
positions.* But  different  is  the  case  when  their  coarse  is 
finished,  and  when  they  may  be  said  to  have  attained  their 
maturity  and  completion.  The  man  completely  virtuous  dreads 
no  allurements ;  the  man  completely  vicious  feels  no  compunc- 
tions. Like  sturdy  oaks,  they  defy  that  force  which  could 
easily  have  bent  them  while  they  were  but  saplings. 

And  hence,  as  we  are  not  said  to  have  an  estate,  because  we 
are  walking  upon  it,  or  to  have  a  picture,  because  we  are  holding 
it ;  but  to  have  them,  implies  a  superior,  a  more  permanent  pos- 
session, such  as  either  cannot  be  defeated,  or  at  least  not  easily; 
hence,  I  say,  these  completions,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  are 
called,  from  their  steadiness  and  permanence,  habits,^  They 
are  possessions,  which  their  owner  may  properly  be  said  to  have, 
and  by  which  we  call  him  habitually  good,  or  habitually  bad. 
The  professors  of  medicine  find  this  distinction  in  human  bodies. 
It  is  not  any  health,  (such  as  health  just  recovered,  or  with  dif- 
ficulty preserved,)  but  it  is  confirmed  and  steady  health,  which 
they  call  a  good  habit  of  body.  They  have  reference  in  diseases 
to  the  same  permanence,  when  they  talk  of  hectic  coughs,  and 
hectic  fevers,  complaints  not  casual,  but  which  make  a  part  (as 
it  were)  of  the  constitution. 

And  thus,  besides  the  distinctions  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal^ 
of  natural  and  acquired^  may  all  qualities  be  considered  as  capacir 
tisSy  as  tendencies,  and  as  habits ;  as  capacities  only  and  habits, 
where  the  transition  is  immediate;  as  all  three  successively, 
where  the  transition  is  through  a  medium. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  in  the  human  mind  the  succes- 
sive appearance  of  these  qualities,  where  during  the  transition 
there  exists  a  medium  or  interval.     The  original  power  which 

*  Arrian.  Epict  1.  iii  c.  12.  shift  eatily,  may  be  called  dispositionty  he 

*■  Au(9c<ris,  ''dispoffition ;^  ^^s,  ** habit*^  sabjoini,  that  so  it  is:  V  M^  fts  koI  altrmw 

Arist  Cat  p.  40.  edit  Svlb.  roirmp  rvyx^vti  ith  xP^rov  wkriBos  ^ 

^  Aia^4p€i  f^u  iioBirtms  r^  r^y  fUv  trvfiirt^wrMfUyri  koI  i^aros  (legitnr  iucl' 

Mbnfrow  cirai,  tV  •^  irQXnxfvtifmWy  tnrroSy)  ^  tritnt  SvaKiyrrros  oJio,  ^v  Amrts 

acol  tvcKonfr^r^pw:  ^  Habit  differs  from  tvmt  tlw  ¥iSri  wpoffayoptdot :  **  Unless  aoT 

disposition,  as  the  latter  is  easily  moTeable,  one  of  these  very  affections  should  by  lengw 

the  former  is  of  longer  duration,  and  more  of  time  become  natuTalized,  and  grow  either 

difficult  to  be  moved.**  Arist  PraedL  p.  40.  immorcable,  or  only  to  be  removed  with 

edit  Sylb.  difficulty ;  which  perfection  then  perhaps 

And  jnst  afker,  having  spoken  oi  warmth  we  may  oUl  a  hahH."^    Arist  Pr»d.  p.  4i. 

and  cold,  of  heal^  and  siekaess,  and  shewn  edit  ^Ib. 
how  iu  these,  when  they  are  mutable  and 
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the  mind  possesses  of  being  taught,  we  call  fuUural  capaeity; 
and  this  in  some  degree  is  common  to  all  men.  The  snpenor 
facility  of  being  taught,  which  some  possess  above  the  rest,  we 
call  genius.  The  first  transition,  or  advances  from  natural  power, 
we  call  proficiency ;  and  the  end  or  completion  of  proficiency,  we 
call  hahit. 

If  such  habit  be  conversant  about  matter  purely  speculative, 
it  is  then  called  science ;  if  it  descend  from  speculation  to  prac- 
tice, it  is  then  called  art;  and  if  such  practice  be  conversant  in 
regulating  the  passions  and  affections,  it  is  then  called  mora/ 
f>iriHe. 

Even  all  these  habits,  after  having  been  thus  acquired,  can 
return  at  times  into  capacity,  and  there  lie  dormant  and  for  a 
time  unperceived. 

Alfeniu  vrnfer,  omni 
Abjecto  inttromento  artit,  damaque  tabema, 
Sutor  erat  Horat  Sat  L  3.  130. 

Wide  however  is  the  difference  between  this  habitual,  se- 
condary capacity,^  and  that  which  is  natural  and  original.  The 
habitual  can  pass  at  once,  when  it  pleases,  into  perfect  energy ; 
the  natural,  only  through  the  medium  of  institution  and  re- 
peated practice. 

The  several  qualities  thus  variously  distinguished  are  to  be 
found  only  in  beings  of  subordinate  nature.  But  if  there  be  a 
being,  whose  existence  is  all-perfect  and  complete,  and  such  must 
that  Being  necessarily  be,  the  source  of  perfection  to  all  others ; 
with  the  nature  of  such  being  this  variety  will  be  incompatible. 
In  him  are  no  powers  or  dormant  capacities,  no  proficiencies  or 
transitions  firom  worse  to  better,  and  still  much  less  Arom  better 
to  worse;  but  a  full  and  immutable  energy  through  every  part 
of  space.  It  was  concerning  this  divine  principle  that  Empe- 
dodes  sung  of  old : 

Oh  fthf  awai  tf^mr  7c  8^  icKdSoi  ^<r<rovo'iy, 

Od  v^cf,  oif  06a  yowa,  ol  fi^ta  Kaxy^^t^^ 

'AAX^  ^^  Uph^  Kol  bS4fr^vros  $irkrro  fiowor^ 

^pomun  icitftMv  imarra  Koroitraowra  0o^<ri.  ' 

No  limbs  hatb  he,  with  human  head  adorned ; 

Nor  from  his  shoulders  branch  two  sprouting  arms ; 

To  him  belong  nor  feet  nor  pliant  knees ; 

But  mind  aUme  he  was ;  indflhble, 

And  holy  mind :  that  rapidly  perrades 

With  providential  cares  the  nugfaty  woild.' 

«  See  before,  note  y,  p.  294.   O^  kwKoii  rity.**    Arist  de  An.  L  ii  c  5.  p.  33.  edit. 

%rros  rov  SvydfA€t  \tyofi4yov,  AXA^  rod  ftkw  Sylb. 

&<rfr9p  2tr  Awoiuw  rhv  wmSa  S^PwrSm  (rrptt-  *  See  Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Interpret  p.  199. 
nryct^,  roi;  3^  As  rhw  iv  iiXuti^  tvra:  R  and  Poes.  Philosoph.  Hen.  Stepu  y.  30. 
^  Capacity  or  power  is  not  a  simple  term  of  where,  instead  of  oi^c  yitp  iwSpofup^  we 
one  p¥^"i"g  only,  but  there  is  one  sort,  read  oh  iihf  yitp  fiporip, 
when  we  say  of  a  chOd,  he  has  a  capacity  And  here  it  may  be  obeerred,  by  way 
to  be  a  military  leader ;  another,  when  we  of  digression,  that  in  this  part  of  Ammo- 
say  so  of  a  man,  who  is  in  complete  matu-  nins,  a  part  truly  taluable,  and  deeply  phi- 
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-  The  speculations  of  this  fifenns,  or  arrangement,  having  now 
carried  us  to  the  sublimest  of  all  objects,  ought  here  to  end.  But 
as  there  still  remain  a  few  observations,  and  besides  these  a  dis- 
quisition into  the  properties  of  the  genus,  and  that  the  apparent 
as  well  as  the  real ;  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  till  these  inquiries 
have  been  first  satisfied.    Thus  then  the  treatise  proceeds. 

With  respect  to  qualities  purely  corporeal,  they  may  be  con* 
sidered  either  as  penetrating  body,  such  as  gravitation,  heat, 
flavour,  and  the  like ;  or  else  as  confined  to  the  surface,  such  as 
figure,  colour,  smoothness,  roughness,  &c.  Those  internal  qua- 
lities which  pervade  the  whole,  (whether  they  arise  merely  from 
organization,  or  include  that  and  something  more,)  constitute 
what  we  call  essential  form  or  natural  essence.  And  hence  the 
just  idea  of  natural  essence,  or  essential  form,*  which  consists 
m  giving  a  character  to  the  subject  which  it  pervades.  It  is 
through  this  internally  pervading  character,  that  substances  are 
what  they  are ;  that  they  become  not  only  distinguished  from 
one  another,  but  from  the  nicest  mimicries  of  art ;  the  real 
orange  from  the  orange  of  wax,  the  living  lion  from  the  lion 
painted. 

Indeed  one  of  the  capital  distinctions  between  operations  na- 
tural and  artificial  is,  that  nature  penetrates,  while  art  stops  at 
the  surface.  It  is  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  which  the  painter 
covers ;  the  surface  of  the  gem,  which  the  jeweller  polishes ;  the 
surface  of  the  steel,  to  which  the  smith  gives  a  figure ;  and  the 
surface  of  the  string,  to  which  the  musician  applies  his  bow. 
There  is  hardly  any  deviation  from  this  rule  with  respect  to  arts, 
if  we  except  those  only,  (such  as  cookery  and  medicine,)  the 
business  of  which  consists  principally  in  compounding  natural 
materials.  Here  indeed  the  proportions  pass  through  the  whole 
composition,  and  the  more  accurate  these  proportions,  the  greater 
of  course  the  merit  of  each  artist. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  though  artificial  quali- 
ties are  mostly  superficial,  yet  are  not  all  natural  qualities  to  be 
considered  as  internal.  The  form  or  essence  of  every  natural 
substance  (that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  its  system  of  internal 
qualities)  extends  itself  outwardly^  every  way  from  within ;  and, 

losophical,  we  meet  in  the  printed  text  two    iicfltwy,  a  reading  manifestly  better,  though 
which  much  impair  the  meaning,    not  so  important  as  the  former. 


The  first  occurs,  p.  199.  B.  line  19,  between  The  edition  of  Ammonius,  here  referred 

ibe  words  tm^ — iced  r&y.    Here  a  MS.  col-  to,  is  that  of  Venice,  in  12mo.,  in  the  year 

lation  supplies  the  word  h^wSiv,    The  se-  1545.    The  same  places  may  be  found  in 

cond  occurs  p.  200,  line  2,  after  the  word  the  edition  of  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  12mo., 

cwUvrmv,  Here  the  same  MS.  supplies  the  in  the  year  1546,  p.  172.  B.  p.  173.  and  in 

■IbQowing  yaluable  reading,  which  lies  iar  the  folio  edition  of  the  same  Aldus,  in  the 

4>e7ond  the  reach  of  the  most  acute  con-  year  1503,  where  the  pages  are  not  marked, 

jeetore.  The  words  are — ob  vwthnwv  [5ri  but  where  the  above  chasms  easily  shew 

•wtptwerda/wra  riis  i\i}^(af  clo-i.]  themselyes  to  the  reader^s  eye. 

There  is  a  third  reading,  from  the  same  «  See  before,  p.  275. 

anthorily,  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  same  '  "CUnrtp  Z^  rrts  dtturrdtrws  rh  t^Xms 

page^  wnicb  is  &ir^  tofrwr,  instead  of  in^  4<m  rh  o'X^/tft,  olkms  i^  rov  SXov  cfSovs 
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M  it  must  necessarily  stop  somewhere,  (every  indiridual  being 
finite,)  so  according  to  the  different  points  at  which  it  stops  in 
its  evolution,  it  communicates  to  each  substance  a  different  and 
peculiar  figure.  And  hence  the  true  character  of  every  natural 
and  specific  figure,  which  ought  not  to  be  considered  merely  as 
a  surface,  but  as  a  bound ;  the  bound  to  which  the  internal  es- 
sence or  form  every  way  extends  itself,  and  at  which,  when  it  is 
arrived,  it  finally  terminates. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  of  all  the  external  qualities  there  is 
none  so  capital,  so  characteristic,  as  figure.  It  is  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal signature,  by  which  nature  makes  known  to  us  the  several 
species  of  her  productions ;  the  primary  and  obvious  test,  hj 
which  we  pronounce  this  a  vegetable,  and  that  an  animal ;  this 
an  oak,  and  that  a  lion  :  so  that  if  we  neither  suspect  fraud,  nor 
the  fallibility  of  our  own  organs,  we  commonly  rest  here,  and 
inquire  no  further. 

If  we  pass  from  these  natural  subjects  to  contemplate  figfMr$ 
in  works  of  art,  we  shall  discover  it  to  be  almost  all  that  art  is 
able  to  communicate.  It  is  to  this  that  the  painter  arrives  by 
addition ;  the  sculptor  by  detraction ;  the  founder  by  fusion ; 
and  the  stucco-artist  by  moulding.  Even  when  we  contemplate 
the  tools  of  art,  it  will  appear,  that  as  it  is  by  virtue  of  their 
figure  alone  the  saw  divides,  the  hammer  drives,  and  the  pincers 
extract;  so  is  it  from  these  several  figures,  that  they  derive 
their  character  and  their  name,  not  from  their  matter,  whi^ 
matter  is  often  the  same,  when  the  tools  are  totally  different  and 
distinct  one  from  another.  < 

Nor  are  these  artificial  the  only  figures  with  which  man  is 
fonnd  conversant.  Among  the  various  possibilities  which  th« 
mind  suggests,  there  is  a  more  accurate  tribe  of  figures,  which  it 
recognises  and  defines,  and  which,  it  may  be  justly  qnestioned^ 
whether  matter  ever  possessed;  for  example,  the  perfect  tri- 
angle, the  perfect  circle,  tl>e  perfect  pyramid,  the  perfect  sphere, 
with  the  rest  of  those  figures  commonly  called  nmthematicsl.^ 
These  are  not  sought  out  by  experiments^  nor  are  the  truths 
dependent  on  them  derived  firom  experiments,  being  in  fact  the 
result  of  a  more  authentic  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  of  the  purest  demonstration.  On  these  figures,  and  their 
dependent  truths,  rests  the  whole  of  mechanics,  so  highly  usefiil 
to  human  life ;  rest  astronomy  and  optics,  and  a  large  part  of 
physics,  some  of  the  noblest  subjects  among  the  corporeal  for 
contemplation. 

^broreXc^^rqais  t^xpt  riyi  hn^w^ias  r^p  complete   fonn,    at    its   tiufiMe,  prodootii 

/tofi^ifi^  iarwyhnntvtv^  oitrap  a^riip  rh  ^Wf  shmpe ;  shape  beisg  itself  the  appareat  *?«»> 

pifM^w  tx^os  rov  «ifBovr,  ical  TfXcvraW  tige  of  that  form,  and  the  vltuiate  eztaat 

KicTturty  r^i  rov  \iyw  hr\  r^  itcrhs  irpo-  of  that  progressioii,  wbiok  the  internal  i 

69ov.  Simplic  in  Pned.  p.  69.  B.  edit  BasiL  makes  outwards.^ 

**  For  as  the  end  ar  extremity  of  any  ex-        i  See  bcfom,  chap.  it. 

tenaott  is  the  figure,  so  the  ending  of  a        ^  See  p.  94,  and  n6te  ff. 
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The  industry  of  man  stops  not  even  here,  bat  prompts  him 
to  search  for  figures,  not  only  in  his  intellect,  but  in  a  lower 
faculty. 

The  poet**  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet^s  pen 

Toms  them  to  shi^pes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Shaksp.  Mids.  Night^s  Dream,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

And  hence  that  tribe  of  figures,  which  are  neither  natural,  nor 
artificial,  nor  intellectual,  but  which  make  a  fourth  sort,  that 
may  be  called  fantastic^  or  imaginary;  such  as  centaurs,  satyrs, 
sphinxes,  hydras,  &c. 

And  so  n)uch  for  figure,  that  most  capital  quality  of  all  the 
superficial. 

The  next  quality  of  this  sort  after  figure  is  eohur^  the  source, 
like  figure,  of  many  varieties  and  distinctions.  Yet  that  it  is 
inferior  to  figure  is  obyious  from  this :  in  the  sketches  of  a 
painter  we  know  things  by  their  figures  alone,  without  their  co- 
lours ;  but  not  by  their  colours  alone,  when  divested  of  their 
figures. 

As  for  roughness,  smoothness,  hardness,  softness,  though  they 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  penetrate  further  than  the  surface,  yet 
are  they,  to  man'^s  sensation  at  least,  so  many  qualities  super- 
ficial. 

And  now  with  respect  to  all  kinds  of  qualities,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  observed,  that 
some  degree  of  permanence  is  always  requisite ;  else  they  are 
not  so  properly  qualities,  as  incidental  affections.^  Thus  we  call 
not  a  man  passionate,  because  he  has  occasionally  been  angered, 
but  because  he  is  prone  to  frequent  anger ;  nor  do  we  say  a  man 
is  of  a  pallid  or  a  ruddy  complexion,  because  he  is  red  by  imme- 
diate exercise,  or  pale  by  sudden  fear,  but  when  that  paleness  or 
redness  may  be  called  constitutional. 

We  have  said  already,  that  it  was  the  essence  of  all  qualities  to 
characterize  and  distinguish.  And  hence  the  origin  of  that  phrase, 
*'  a  person  of  quality  ;'^  that  is  to  say,  a  person  distinguished 
from  the  vulgar  by  his  valour,  his  wisdom,  or  some  other  capital 
accomplishment.  As  these  were  the  primary  sources  of  those 
external  honours  paid  to  eminent  men  in  precedences,  titles, 
and  various  other  privileges ;  it  followed  that  these  honours  by 
degrees  grew  to  represent  the  things  honoured ;  so  that  as  virtue 

*  These  Aristotle  calls  UdJdri.    OiVc  yhp  plexion  ;  nor  is  he  who  turns  pale  from 

t  ifwOpt&w  dtii  rk  tdex^^^i  ipvBpias  beioff  frightened,  called  of  a  pahsh  com- 

Aiy»r«^  o^«  6  mxP*^  ''^  ''^  i^ofiturBcu^  plexion,  bnt  they  are  rather  said  to  h&t« 

ifxp^  ^AXi^  fj£iXX0¥  wr99f04pm  ri*  thrrt  been  pitrticalarly  affected  ;  for  which  reason 

vA)  n^v  T«k  rotaih-a  X^yerai,  woi6nim  ii  such  events  ate  called  incidental  afllNtiont, 

0^;  **  Neither  is  the  mui  who  blushes  from  and  not  qoalities.**     Arist  Pned.  p.  41. 

being  ashuned,  called  of  a  reddish  com-  edit  Sylb. 
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led  oriffinall J  to  rank,  rank  in  after-days  came  to  infer  yirtne ; 
particular  ranks,  particular  virtues:  that  of  a  prince,  serenity; 
of  an  ambassador,  excellence;  of  a  duke,  grace;  of  a  pope, 
holiness ;  of  a  justice  or  mayor,  worship,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  the  general  properties  of  quality,  they  may  be  found 
among  the  following. 

Contrariety  appertains  to  it.-*  Thus  in  the  corporeal  qualities, 
hot  is  contrary  to  cold,  and  black  to  white.     So,  too,  in  mental 

Dualities,  wisdom  is  contrary  to  folly,  and  virtue  to  vice :  subor- 
inate  virtues  to  subordinate  vices ;  liberality  to  avarice,  courage 
to  cowardice.  Even  vices  themselves  are  contrary  one  to  another; 
xx>wardice  to  temerity,  avarice  to  provision.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  character  of  quality  be  universal;  for 
-what  among  figures  is  there  contrary  in  one  figure  to  another, 
either  in  the  square  to  the  circle,  or  in  the  circle  to  the  square  I 
.  Another  property  of  qualities  is  to  admit  of  intension  and  re- 
inission}  Thus  of  two  persons  handsome,  there  may  be  one  the 
Jiandsomer ;  and  among  many  handsome,  one  the  handsomest. 

Ilaardeor  3*  fhrtp  f|7c  Ktiffti  fx*'  ^'^  M^mnra, 

*Pcia  8*  hptyvini  wiXwrai^  icoXoi  Zi  re  ftwrok.         Horn.  Odya.  Z.  107. 

**•  Far  above  all  the  bean  her  towYing  head. 

With  eaie  distiiiguish^d,  tho^  they  all  are  fiiir.*^ 

So  sir  John  Falstaff,  speaking  to  his  companion,  the  young 
•prince — "  I  am  not  John  a  Gaunt,  your  grandfather ;  and  yet  I 
am  no  coward.""* 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  above-mentioned  species  of 
quality,  called  figure,  no  more  admits  this  property  than  it  did 
contrariety.  The  figures  which  are  triangles,  are  not  more  so 
jone  than  another ;  no  more  are  the  circles,  circles ;  the  squares, 
squares,  &c. :  which  seems,  indeed,  to  arise  from  their  definitnde 
and  precision.™ 

But  there  is  a  property  to  be  found  which  may  justly  deserve 
the  name,  by  bein?  common  at  least  to  the  whole  genus,  if  not 
peculiar  to  that  only :  and  this  property  is,  that  hy  virtue  of  their 
qtMUties  things  are  denominated  like  and  unUkeJ^  It  is  thus  that 
the  swan  by  his  quality  of  whiteness  resembles  the  snow ;  that 
Achilles  by  his  quality  of  fierceness  resembles  a  mastiff;  and 
that  the  earth  by  her  quality  of  figure  is  like  to  a  bowl. 

From  this  property  we  see  the  reason  why  there  is  no  arrange- 
ment to  which  the  poets  are  so  much  indebted  as  to  this; 
since  hence  they  derive  those  innumerable  images  which  so 
strongly  distinguish  poetry  from  every  other  species  of  writing. 
For  example :  let  us  suppose  a  young  hero  just  slain ;  let  us 

i  *Tvdpx*t  Si  iramiSnis  Karrh,  rh  m>i^r,        ">  See  Hennes,  p.  175. 
K,  T.  X.    Arist  Pned.  p.  44.  edit  Sjlb.  "  "Ofioia  84  ^  ia^ftota  §eorit  fxipus  rks 

^  'ETtS/^erai  84  rh  /laXXor  ical  rh  ffrror  woUnrras  K4yercu'  Sfunop  y^  ^^''^^  ^''^P¥ 

r^  woid'  K,  r.  A.    Arist  Pred.  p.  45.  edit  oHk  iari  icor*  AXKo  oMw,  ^  ica<r  d  vomt 

^ylb.  iarty,    Arist  Fried,  p.  45.  edit  Sylb. 

1  Shaksp.  Hen.  IV. 
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suppose  him  lyin^,  with  a  drooping  head,  a  face  divested  of  life 
and  bloom,  jet  still  retaining  traces  both  of  beauty  and  of  youth. 
The  poet  would  illustrate  this  pathetic  image  by  finding  some- 
thing that  resembles  it.  And  where  is  he  to  search,  but  where  he 
can  discover  similar  qualities !  He  finds  at  length  an  assemblage 
of  them  in  a  flower  just  gathered :  the  same  drooping  head,  the 
same  lifeless  fade,  the  same  relicts  of  a  form  that  was  once  fair 
and  flourishing. 

Thus  then  Virgil,  speaking  of  young  Pallas : 

Qualem  viigineo  demessum  pollice  florem 

Seu  mollis  yiolse,  teu  langaentis  hyacinthi, 

Cui  neqne  fiilgor  adhac,  necdam  Boa  forma  receaait ; 

Non  jam  mater  alit  telliu,  viresque  ministrat  ^n.  xi.  68. 

Again,  what  would  Milton  have  us  conceive,  when  he  describes 
the  tremendous  shield  of  Satan  i  Those  conspicuous  characters 
of  brightness,  vastness,  and  rotundity.  To  what  subject  then 
ought  he  to  refer,  that  we  may  comprehend  what  he  would  de- 
scribe i  It  must  be  to  one  that  eminently  possesses  an  assem- 
blage of  the  same  qualities.  Let  the  poet,  in  his  own  words, 
inform  us  what  this  subject  is : 

The  broad  dicumference 
Hung  on  hit  ihoaldera,  like  the  moon.  Par.  Lost,  L  286. 

The  reason  of  this  property  may  be,  perhaps,  as  follows.  To 
be  like  is  something  l^  than  to  bej>erfectly  the  same,  and  somer 
thing  more  than  to  be  perfectly  difi^rent.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
when  two  things  are  called  liie^  there  is  implied  in  their  nature 
something  of  sameness,  and  something  of  diversity.  If  it  be 
asked  what  the  sameness  is ;  we  answer,  it  must  be  something 
more  definitive  than  those  transcendental  samenesses  which  run 
through  all  things.  We  say  not  that  a  piece  of  ebony  is  like  a 
swan,  because  they  both  are ;  or  that  a  crow  resembles  a  snow- 
ball, because  each  of  them  is  one^  and  not  two.  The  identity 
must  be  sought  from  among  the  number  of  those  qualities,  th^ 
nature  of  which  is  less  extensive,  and  more  confined  to  parti- 
cular species.  Let  blackness,  for  example,  be  a  quality  of  this 
character  in  that  union  of  qualities  which  constitutes  ebony; 
and  let  the  same  quality  be  one  also  in  that  union  which  con- 
stitutes a  crow.  So  far,  then,  the  ebony  and  the  crow  are  the 
same ;  through  every  other  quality  perhaps  they  are  different ; 
and  through  sameness,  thus  tempered  by  diversity,  they  become, 
and  are  cidled  liie.^. 

The  same  happens  to  the  earth  and  a  bowl,  from  their  com- 
mon rotundity ;  to  the  hero  and  the  mastiff,  from  their  common 
ferocity. 

And  so  much  for  the  second  universal  genus,  arrangement,  or 
predicament,  the  genus  of  quality^  its  various  species^  and  its 
different  propertiei. 

•»  See  note  A,  p.  276,  and  note  t»,  p.  805. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCBRNIKO  QUANTITY — ITS  TWO  8PBCIB8— THEIR  CHARACTBRS.  TIMB 
AND  PLACE — THEIR  CHARACTERS.  PROPERTY  OF  QUANTITY|  WHAT. 
aUANTITIES  RELATIVE.  FIGURE  AND  NUMBER,  THEIR  EFFECT  UPON 
aUANTITY — IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  EFFECT.  SCIENCES  MATHEMATICAL 
APPERTAIN  TO  IT — THEIR  USB,  ACCORDING  TO  PLATO.  HOW  OTHER 
BBINGS  PARTAKB  OF  QUANTITY.  ANALOGY,  FOUND  IN  MIND.  COM- 
MON SENSE  AND  GENIUS,  HOW  DI8TINGUISHED.  AMAZING  EFFICACY 
OF  THIS  GENUS  IN  AND  THROUGH  THB  WORLD.      ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Thb  attribute  of  sabstance,  standing  in  arrangement  next  to 
quality,  is  quantity;  the  former  having  precedence,  as  being 
supposed  more  universal ;  while  the  latter,  at  least  in  appearance, 
seems  not  to  extend  beyond  body. 

Out  of  natural  bodies  is  the  visible  world  composed,  and  we 
may  contemplate  them  in  different  manners;  either  one  body, 
taken  by  itself  and  alone ;  or  many  bodies,  taken  coUectively 
and  at  once.     When  Virgil  says  of  the  oak, 

Quantnm  vertice  ad  aunis 
^tkeriaa,  tantum  radke  ad  Tartaia  tendit ;  Geor.  ii.  2P1. 

or  when  Milton  informs  us,  that 

Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  nnheayed 

Hii  Tastness  ;  Par.  Lost,  vil  471. 

in  these  instances  we  have  only  one  body,  taken  b^  itself  and 
-alone,  and  this  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  magnitude.     But 
when  in  Virgil  we  read, 

Qnam  molta  in  Bjlfis  aatamni  frigore  primo 

Lapta  cadnnt  folia ;  JEtl  tL  309. 

or  when  in  Milton, 

Thiek  aa  aatoimial  lefl:T«8,  tiiat  itrew  the  brooka 

In  y  allombroaa ;  Par.  Loat,  L  302. 

in  these  instances  we  have  many  bodies  taken  collectively  and  at 
oncsy  and  this  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  multitude. 

Horace  gives  the  two  species  together  in  his  fine  address  to 
Augustus: 

Cum  tot  nutmeaa  at  tanta  negotia.  Horat  Epiat.  L  iL  1. 

Now  in  magnitude  and  multitude  we  behold  these  two  primary, 
these  two  grand  and  comprehensive  species,  into  which  the  genus 
of  quantity  is  divided ;  ma^nitude^  from  its  union,  being  called 
quantity  continuous;  multitude^  from  its  separation,  quantity 
diserete,^ 

P  To0  M  woffov  rh  u4y  icri  imptaiUyw^  rh  ^  evwtx^s,    Ariatot.  Pnad.  p.  80«  edit. 
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Of  the  oontinnoiis  kind  is  every  solid ;  also  the  bound  of  every 
solid,  that  is,  a  superficies ;  and  the  bound  of  every  superficies, 
that  is,  a  line ;  to  which  may  be  added  those  two  concomitants 
of  every  body,  namelv,  time  and  place.  Of  the  discrete  kind  are 
fleets,  armies,  herds,  flocks,  the  syllables  of  sounds  articulate,  &;c. 

We  have  mentioned  formerly,**  when  we  treated  of  time,  that 
every  now  or  present  instant  was  a  boundary  or  term  at  which 
the  past  ended  and  the  future  began ;  and  that  it  was  in  the 

Krpetuity  of  this  connection  that  time  became  continuous.  In 
:e  manner  within  every  line  may  be  assumed  infinite  such  con- 
nectives, under  the  character  of  points ;  and  within  every  super- 
ficies, imder  the  character  of  lines ;  and  within  every  solid,  under 
the  character  of  superficies ;  to  which  connectives  these  quantities 
owe  their  continuity.  And  hence  a  specific  distinction,  attending 
all  quantities  continuous,  that  their  seyeral  parts  everywhere 
coincide  in  a  common  boundary  or  connective.'' 

It  is  not  so  with  quantities  discrete ;  for  here  such  coincidents 
18  plainly  impossible.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  multitude 
of  squares,  m^  y,  z.  &c. 


H    0    Q 


Here  if  the  line  AB,  where  the  square  a?  ends,  were  the  same 
with  the  line  CD,  where  the  square  y  begins,  and  EF  in  Uke 
manner  the  same  with  GH,  they  would  no  longer  be  a  multitude 
of  squares,  but  one  continuous  parallelogram ;  such  as 


the  figure  KM NL. 


Another  specific  character  belonging  to  the  solid  body,  the 
superficies,  and  the  line,  (all  of  which  are  quantities  continuous,) 
is,  that  their  parts  have  a  definite  position  within  some  definite 
whole ;'  while  in  quantities  discrete,  that  is  in  multitudes,  such 
position  is  no  way  requisite.  In  the  most  perfect  continuous 
quantities,  such  as  beams  of  timber,  blocks  of  marble,  &c.  it  is 
with  difficulty  the  parts  can  change  position,  without  destruction 
to  the  quantity,  taken  as  continuous.  But  a  herd  of  cattle,  or 
an  army  of  soldiers,  may  change  position  as  often  as  they  please, 
and  no  damage  arise  to  the  multitude,  considered  as  a  multitude. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  character  of  po- 

t  See  Henne%  lib.  L  c.  7.  p.  lAB,  •  '^riy  rk  fihy  4k  04<rut  kx^vrmv  n^p^i 

»  See  Ariet.  Pnedk.  p.  81.  edit.  Syib.  lUXi^Xa  rS^¥  ip  tUfrou  ftopUfv  ffwdaniKr 

'H  1^  ypa/i^  ^vmxA*  ^iruf^  jcr.x.    Tfaie  (Hov  rh  /iir  t^5  ypamais  fi6pia  e4<np  4^m 

dianeter  it  detciSied  to  be  wp6s  riMt  Konylm  wp6t  A^riXa,  k.  r.  A.    Arift.  Pned.  p.  SI. 

Spw  vwdtMr§tw,    Ibid.  edit  Sylb. 
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Bition  extends  not  to  time^  tbongh  time  be  a  oontinnons  efubject. 
How,  indeed,  should  the  parts  of  time  have  jposition,  which  are 
80  far  from  being  permanent,  that  they  fly  as  fast  as  they  arriye ! 
Here,  therefore,  we  are  rather  to  look  for  a  sequel  in  just  order;* 
for  a  continuity  not  by  position,  as  in  the  limbs  of  an  animal, 
but  for  a  continuity  by  succession : 


Velut  unda  taperreiiit  undam. 


Hont  EpUt  iL  2. 176. 


And  thus  are  the  two  species  of  quantity,  the  continuous  and 
!  the  discrete,  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Besides  this,  among  the  continuous  themselves  there  is  a 
further  distinction.  Body  and  its  attributes,  the  superficies  and 
the  line,  are  continuous  quantities,  capable  all  of  them  of  being 
divided ;  and  by  being  divided,  of  becoming  a  multitude ;  and 
by  becoming  a  multitude,  of  passing  into  quantity  discrete.  But 
those  continuous  quantities,  time  and  pkice^  admit  not,  like  the 
others,  even  the  possibility  of  being  divided.  For  grant  place 
to  be  divided,  as  Germany  is  divided  from  Spain ;  what  interval 
can  we  suppose,  except  it  be  other  place !  Again :  suppose  time 
to  be  divided,  as  the  age  of  Sophocles  from  that  of  Shakspeare ; 
what  interval  are  we  to  substitute,  except  it  be  other  time! 
Place,  therefore,  and  time,  though  continuous  like  the  rest,  are 
incapable  of  being  divided,  because  they  admit  not,  like  the  rest, 
to  have  their  continuity  broken." 

But  to  proceed.  Let  us  imagine,  as  we  are  walking,  that  at 
a  distance  we  view  a  mountain,  and  at  our  feet  a  molehill :  the 
mountain  we  call  greats  the  molehill  Utth ;  and  thus  we  have 

haye  moyed  through  the  same  space  in  a 
less  time.  Let  it  have  moyed  through  it  in 
the  time  (  0.  It  is  thus  the  sphere  A  di- 
vides the  time.  Again:  inasmuch  as  the 
quicker  A  has  in  the  time  ($  passed  through 
the  whole  space  y  8,  the  slower  B  in  the 
same  time  wUl  have  passed  through  a  smaller 
space.  Let  this  be  7  ic  It  is  thus  the 
sphero  B  divides  the  space.  Again :  inas- 
much as  the  slower  sphere  B  in  the  time  ($ 
has  passed  through  the  space  y  ic,  the  quicker 
sphere  A  will  haye  passed  through  it  in  a 
less  time ;  so  that  the  time  (6  will  be  again 
divided  by  the  quicker  body.  But  this 
being  so  divided,  the  space  y  a  will  be  di- 
vided also  by  the  slower  body,  according  to 
the  same  ratio.  And  thus  it  will  always 
be,  as  often  as  we  ropeat  successively  what 
has  been  already  demonstrated:  for  the 
quicker  body  will  after  this  manner  divide 
the  time,  and  the  slower  body  will  divide 
the  space ;  and  that,  in  either  case,  to  in- 
finite, because  their  continuity  is  infinitely 
divisible  in  power.  See  the  original  of  this 
theorem  in  Aristotle^s  Physics,  lib.  vL  cap.  % 
p.  11 1.  edit  Sylb.    ^Etrrm  rh  fthr  i^*  f  tu. 


B4tr»  rufk  ix'^i;  &XX^  /laXXoy  rc((iy  rwii 
ctroiY  2kr  iF^cu^,  rf  rh  jijkv  wp&rtpor  ehai 
rov  xp^f^ov,  rh  84  (hrrtpo^,  Arist  Prsed. 
p.  32.  edit  Sylb. 

"  They  cannot  be  divided  actually,  firom 
the  reasons  here  given ;  but  they  may  be 
be  divided  in  power,  else  they  could  not  be 
continuous ;  nor  could  there  exist  such 
terms  as  a  month,  a  year,  a  cubit,  a  fur- 
long, &C. 

In  this  sense  of  potential  division  they 
may  be  divided  infinitely,  as  appears  from 
the  following  theorem : 

A  I  B 

moves  quicker      |        moves  slower 


Space. 


Time. 
Let  A  and  B  be  two  spheres  that  are 
moving,  and  let  A  be  the  quicker  moving 
iq»here,  B  the  slower ;  and  let  the  slower  have 
moved  through  the  space  7  8  in  the  time 
(ri;  it  is  evident  that  the  quicker  will 
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two  oppogite  attributes  in  qtMwHty  eontinttous.  Again :  in  St 
meadow  we  view  a  herd  of  oxen  grazing,  in  a  field  we  see  a  yoke 
of  them  ploughing  the  land :  the  herd  we  call  many^  the  yoke 
we  call  /eto ;  and  thus  have  we  two  sifmlar  apposite^  in  quantity 
diser0t€. 

Of  these  four  attributes,  great  and  many  fall  under  the  common 
name  of  excess ;  little  and  few  under  the  common  name  of  de- 
fect. Again :  excess  and  defect,  though  they  include  these  four, 
are  themselyes  included  under  the  common  name  of  iuequality. 
Further  still,  even  inequality  itself  is  but  a  species  of  diversity; 
as  its  opposite,  equality,  is  but  a  species  of  identity.  They  are 
subordinate  species  confined  always  to  quantity,  while  idmtity 
and  (Uvenity  (their  genera)  may  be  found  to  pass  through  all 
things.' 

Now  it  is  here,  namely,  in  these  two,  equality  and  inequality, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  that  property  by  which  this  genus  is 
distinguidied.  It  is  from  quantity  only  that  things  are  denomi- 
nated Mual  or  unequcUJ 

Further  still :  whatever  is  equal,  is  equal  to  something  else ; 
and  thus  is  equality  a  relative  term.  Again :  if  we  resolve  in- 
equality into  its  several  excesses  and  defects,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  each  of  these  is  a  relative  term  also.  It  is  with  re&rence 
to  little  that  great  is  called  great ;  with  reference  to  few  that 
many  are  call^  many;  and  it  is  by  the  same  habitudes  inverted 
exist  little  and  few.  And  thus  is  it  that,  through  the  property 
here  mentioned,  the  attribute  of  quantity  passes  insensibly  into 
that  of  relation ; '  a  fact  not  unusual  in  other  attributes  as  well 
as  these,  from  the  universal  sympathy  and  congeniality  of  nature. 

Nay,  so  merely  relative  are  niany  of  these  excesses  and  defects, 
that  the  same  subject,  from  its  different  relations,  may  be  found 
susceptible  of  both  at  once.  The  mountain,  which  by  its  re- 
lation to  the  molehill  was  gre^t,''  by  its  relation  to  the  earth  is 

'  The  following  characters  of  the  three  *   This  may  be  true  with   regard   to 

first  neat  arrangements,  or  unifertal  genera,  mountains  and   molehills,  and  the  other 

•re  &n  described  by  Aristotle:  Tuurhuh^  more  indefinite  parts  of  nature ;  but  with 

7V>  ^  M^  \  ohtria.'  BfMia  V^Sv^  moJrns  regard  to  the  more  definite  parts,  such  as 

/lia*  lint  9k^  «r  rh  woohif  ly:  ^Things  aie  Tegetables  and  animals,  here  the  quantities 

die  same,  of  wfaic^  the  substaaoe  is  one ;  are  not  left  thus  vague,  but  are,  if  not  ascer- 


tf,  oi  which  the  quality  is  one ;  equal,  tained  precisely,  at  least  ascertained  in  some 

«f  'MA  the  quantity  is  one,**   Meti^h.  A.  degree. 
Kff.  ut.  p.  88.  edit.  Syib.  Thus  Aristotle :  IS0T1  ydp  ri  vwri  rots 

9  *VkMr  Si  fidKtffra  rov  vorev,  rh  Xtrov  Ciltots  v4pas  rov  fuy4ews'  9t6  koX  rtis  r&y 

«al  itntrotf  K4y€ff6at,   Arist  Pned.  p.  84.  lirr&y  aiff^art^s.    El  yh>  rmrr*  e7xcy  atf- 

*  Aristotle  says  expressly  of  the  things  {ijo'iy  &c2,  lud  r&w  CAuv  oca  Kx^i  hirrovp  ^ 

here  meatioDed,  that  no  one  of  them  is  rh  iufdkoyoy,  ^v^dt^cr^  tuf  t»s  ^Cn-  ^AIl 

qnaatiity,  but  exists  rather  among  the  tribe  animals  have  a  certain  bound  or  limit  to 

«f  relitiTes,  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  great  or  their  bulk ;  for  whidi  reason  the  bones  have 

litde  of  itself^  but  merely  with  refieience  to  a  certain  bound  or  limit  to  their  growth, 

something  else.     To^rvy  Bh  Mh  iffri  wo-  Were  the  bones,  indeed,  to  grow  for  ever, 

^ir,  AXAa  /4a\Xoy  rw  wp6s  ri,  ob9^y  yhp  then,  of  course,  as  many  aiumals  as  have 

^bih  nff  ibrhy  icr.X.    Arist  Prsed.  p.  83.  bone,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  would 

edit.  ^ylb.  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  they  lived."* 
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little ;  and  the  herd,  which  were  many  by  their  relation  to  the 
single  yoke,  are  few  by  their  relation  to  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore.'' And  hence  it  appears  that  the  excesses  and  defects  which 
belong  to  quantity  are  not  of  a  relative  nature  only,  but  of  an 
indemite  one  likewise.  The  truth  of  this  will  become  still  more 
evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  magnitude  is  infinitely 
divisible,  and  that  every  multitude  is  infinitely  augmentable. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  I  How  is  it  possible  that  such  at- 
tributes should  become  the  objects  of  science  I  It  is  then  only 
we  are  said  to  know,  when  our  perception  is  definite;^  «nce 
whatever  fells  short  of  this,  is  not  knowledge,  but  opinion.  Can, 
then,  the  knowledge  be  definite,  when  its  object  is  indefinite! 
Is  not  this  the  same,  as  if  we  were  to  behold  an  object  as  straight, 
which  was  in  itself  crooked ;  or  an  object  as  quiescent,  which 
was  in  itself  moving?  We  may  repeat,  therefore,  the  question, 
and  demand,  what  is  to  be  done  i  it  may  be  answered  as  fol- 
lows: quantity  continuous  is  circumscribed  by  figure.,  which, 
being  the  natural  boundary  both  of  the  superficies  and  the  solid, 
gives  them  the  distinguishing  names  of  triangle,  square,  or  circle ; 
of  pyramid,  cube,  or  sphere,  &c.  By  these  figures,  not  only  the 
infinity  of  magnitude  is  limited,  but  the  means  also  are  fumi^ed 
for  its  most  exact  mensuration.  Again ;  the  infinity  of  quantity 
discrete  is  ascertained  by  number,  the  very  definition  of  which 
is  ir\rj0o<$  mptcfiivoy^  that  is,  '^  multitude  circumscribed  or  de- 
fined.*" Thus,  if,  in  describing  a  battle,  we  are  told  that  many 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  but  few  saved ;  our  knowledge  (if 
it  deserve  the  name)  is  perfectly  vague  and  indefinite.  But  if 
these  indefinite  multitudes  are  defined  by  number,  and  we  are 


Arist  de  Anim.  Gener.  ii  6.  p.  227.  edit 
Sylb. 

What  follows  from  Siroplicias  is  to  the 
same  purpose ;  only  where  he  mentions 
/orm^  we  most  understand  that  efficient 
animating  principle  described  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  this  work. 

fierpor  rf  tSi6T7irr  oh  yhp  crj^fw,  u6vov 
ixup4p€i  fic6^  lavToO  rh  cT^s,'  AAXa  xol 
fi4ye$0Si  6  fibril  Buurrdir^ws  €h  r^r  1i\ri» 
xapar/iyvrretu  UXjitros  9^  Ifx*'  *^^  rovro 
ip06Z9  Btk  rh  i6purroy  w&s  r^s  Mkov 
^{xrtws,  *'Ehv  9^  "woXh  rhv  Spor  vapaXXd^p, 
ff  xpbs  rh  /ucij^oK,  ^  xpihs  rh  HXarrov,  r4pas 
yofAi(erai, :  ^  Every  fonn  introduces,  along 
with  its  own  original  peculiarity,  a  certain 
measure  of  quantity,  bearing  proportion  to 
that  peculiarity;  for  it  brings  with  itseU^ 
not  a  fffun  only,  but  a  magmtmde  also, 
which  passes  into  the  matter  by  giving  it 
extent  Now  even  here  this  magnitude 
has  a  sort  of  latitude,  from  the  indefinite 
nature  of  the  material  principle  [with  which 


it  is  united.]  But  yet,  notwithstanding  if 
it  change  the  bound  or  limit,  either  as  to 
greater  or  to  less,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  being  [by  such  deviation]  is  esteemed  a 
monster/^  Simplic  in  Praed.  p.  87.  A.  edit. 
Basil 

Simplidus  gives  examples  of  this  deriii- 
tion  in  the  case  of  giants  and  of  dwarfs. 

^  Aristotle^s  instance  goes  further,  and 
shews  how  a  amaller  number  may  be  caUed 
many,  a  laiger  number  be  called  few.  *£r 
/iky  rf  K^fiy  woXXobs  kyOpAwwn  ^ofih^ 
cTmu,  hr  *klfltvaa  Si  ixiycm,  «oAAarXtt- 
<riovs  abr&w  6irras'  kcU  ^i^  fi^^'fi  ohei^ 
woAAo^s,  hf  9^  r^  0€drp^  dxfyovs,  woKK^ 
xXflovs  tdrnuf  imu:  ''We  say,  there  are 
many  men  in  a  village,  and  but  few  in 
Athens,  though  the  number  in  this  last  be 
many  times  laiger ;  so,  too,  we  say,  tkero 
are  many  persons  in  a  house,  and  but  few 
in  the  Uieatre,  though  the  number  in  this 
last  may  be  many  times  more.   Ibid. 

<^  See  before,  page  254,  and  Hermea,  p. 
223. 
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told  that  the  elain  were  a  thousand,  the  saved  a  hundred ;  iu 
such  case  our  knowledge  becomes  adequate  and  complete. 

It  18  in  the  contemplation  of  these  two  quantities  thus  defined, 
the  continuous  by  figure,  the  discrete  by  number,  that  we  behold 
them  rendered  subjects  for  the  two  noblest  of  sciences,  the  first 
of  them  for  geometry,  the  second  for  arithmetic;**  from  which 
two,  (and  not  from  mere  experiments,  as  some  have  hastily  as* 
serted,)  both  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  utilities  of  common 
life,  are  in  the  greatest  part  derived. 

It  is  here  we  see  the  rise  of  those  mathematical  sciences, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  &c.  which  the  ancients  esteemed 
so  essential  to  a  liberal  education.  Nor  can  we  believe  there  is 
any  one  now  but  must  acknowledge,  that  a  mind  properly  tinged 
with  such  noble  speculations,  (supposing  there  oe  no  want  of 
genius,  or  of  courage,)  is  qualified  to  excel  in  every  superior 
scene  of  life.  Far  more  honourable  they  surely  are,  than  the 
arts  of  riding  a  horse,  or  of  wielding  a  sword,  those  accomplish- 
ments usually  assigned  to  our  youth  of  distinction,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  they  are  often  sent  into  distant  countries, 
as  if  there  were  nothing  to  be  taught  them  at  home,  nor  any 
thing  in  a  gentleman  worth  cultivating  but  his  body.  We 
would  not  undervalue  these  l>odily  accomplishments,  (for  per* 
fection  of  every  sort  is  certainly  worth  aiming  at;)  but  we 
would  wish  them  to  be  rated  as  much  below  the  mental,  as  the 
bodv  itself  is  inferior  to  the  mind^ 

There  is  an  elegant  account  of  the  sciences  above  mentioned 
in  the  Republic  of  Plato.  Glaucus  (one  of  the  persons  of  the 
dialogue)  takes  pains  to  recommend  them  from  their  usefulness 
in  human  life :  arithmetic  for  accounts  and  distributions ;  geo- 
metry for  encampments  and  mensurations;  music  for  solemn 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods ;  and  astronomy  for  agriculture, 
for  navigation,  and  the  like.  Socrates,  on  his  part,  denies  not 
the  truth  of  all  this,  but  still  insinuates,  that  they  were  capable 
of  answering  an  end  more  sublime.  '^  You  are  pleasant,"*^  says 
he,  ''  in  your  seeming  to  fear  the  multitude,  lest  you  should  oe 
thought  to  enjoin  certain  sciences  that  are  useless.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  contemptible  matter,  though  a  difiicult  one,  to  believe,  that 
through  these  particular  sciences  the  soul  has  an  organ  purified 
and  enlightened,  which  is  destroyed  and  blinded  by  studies  of 
other  kind ;  an  organ  better  worth  saving  than  a  thousand  eyes; 
inasmuch  as  truth  becomes  visible  through  this  alone.^* 

These,  that  we  have  here  mentioned,  appear  to  be  the  only 

^  See  Hermes,  f).  ^^^^  ^^^  note,  p.  222.  iiuurroTs  tpyay6p  rt  ifwx^f  iKtcaBaiptTai^ 

•  The  abore  it  an  attempt  to  translato  iced  iu^t^wothaif  iatoKkiffiMPov  icol  rv^ 

the  foDowing  elegant  patange  of  Plato:  Xo^iupop  M  rSip  ^lKXmp  iwirrfitv/jdrmp^ 

'Mbf  ci;  5ri  foucas  mUti  robs  voAXoOf,  Kpurrop  Ip  ormBiipm  fwpUtP  jfifMr«K*  fUp^ 

ft^  Soir^f  i,xs»n(TTa  fioB^fAora  wpovrdfrrtip'  yhp  ain^  hxifi^ia  bfStrm,    Plat,  de  Repub. 

T^  V  i<rr\¥  ob  inbo;  ^PqmXop^  iXXh  xaXcir^y  lib.  \iu  p.  527.  edit  Senan.    Hennea,  page 

vurrcMrai,  5rc  ip  robrots  roit  /utB^fuuriP  202. 
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specie^  of  qaantity ;  inasmuch  as  other  things  are  called  quan- 
tities, not  Ttom  themselves,  bnt  with  reference  to  these.  ThuB 
We  say,  that  there  is  much  white,  because  the  superficies,  which 
it  covers,  is  much ;  and  that  an  action  was  long,  because  the 
time  was  long  during  which  it  was  transacted.  And  hence  it 
is,  that,  if  any  one  is  to  explain  the  quantity  of  an  action,  as,  for 
example,  the  length  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  explains  it  by  the  time, 
sajring,  it  was  a  war  of  ten  years.  So  when  we  rive  the  quantity 
of  any  thing  white,  we  define  it  by  the  superficies,  because,  h3 
that  is  in  qu|intity,  so  also  is  the  white.' 

We  further  observe,  that  quantity  continuous  and  discrete 
may  be  said  to  blend  themselves  with  all  things.  Thus  in  sub- 
stances, let  Mount  Athos  represent  the  former;  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  the  latter.  In  colours,  let  us  view  the  former  in  the 
uniform  blueness  of  a  clear  sky ;  the  latter,  in  the  many  and  di- 
versified tints  of  a  rainbow.  In  sounds  we  find  quantity  dis- 
crete belonging  to  speech  or  language,  it  being  the  essence  of 
articulation,  that  every  syllable  should  be  distinct.  The  con- 
tinuous, on  the  contrarv,  naturally  suggests  itself  to  our  ears, 
when  we  hear  yellings,  nowlings,  and  heavy  psalmody.  In  mo- 
tions, when  a  grasshopper  moves  by  leaps,  we  behold  quantity 
discrete ;  when  a  ship  sails  smoothly,  we  behold  quantity  con- 
tinuous. The  motion  of  all  animals,  that  have  feet,  (whether 
they  leap  or  not,)  by  being  alternate,  is  of  the  discrete  kind : 
but  it  is  fabled  of  the  gods,  that,  when  they  moved  as  gods,  it 
was  under  one  continued  progression  of  their  whole  frame  to- 
gether ;  to  which  Virgil,  they  say,  alludes,  in  speaking  of  Venus, 

Et  vera  incessn  patuit  dea.  Mn,  L  41 1. 

The  mind,  though  devoid  of  corporeal  extension,  admits  what 
is  analogous  to  these  two  species  of  quantity,  and  recognises 
their  force  even  within  the  sacred  recesses  of  itself.  For  what 
can  be  more  truly  united  in  perfect  continuity,  than  the  terms 
which  compose  a  self-evident  truth  ?  And  how  is  this  continuity 
still  further  extended,  when  by  the  union  of  two  such  truths 
there  is  produced  a  third,  under  the  indissoluble  connection  of  a 
demonstrative  syllogism !  If  there  was  not  this  syllogistic  con- 
tinuity, there  might  indeed  be  other  continuities,  but  it  would 
never  be  in  our  power  to  prove  any  thing  concerning  them. 
Again,  when  we  consider  either  many  propositions,  without  re- 
ference to  a  syllogism;  or  many  independent  terms,  without 
reference  to  a  proposition ;  what  have  we  then  but  quantity 
discrete !  Philosophical  arrangements  f  Treasures,  as  capable  of 
being  numbered,  estimated,  and  recorded,  as  those  which  the 
miser  commits  to  his  cofiers. 

'  Yiopl»s  5i  itoffh  toDto  A,^TOi  fi6va  XtvKOP  Xiytrcu^  ryye  r^v  hrtAdrtiop  waX- 

tA  €lfnj/A4va,  rk  8i  &AAa  irdtrra  Kork  <rvfir  \^v  (7ycu'  ico2  ^  vpu^is  fiMcpd,  r^yc  rhr 

0€BriK6s'  fls  toOto  yiip  hjcofixirovris  ko2  xP^vov,  ic  t.  X.    AriBtot  Pra&d.  p.  32.  edit, 

rhi   IkKKa  itocrh  \4yofi€y    otov  iroXh   rh  Sylb. 
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It  is,  indeed,  by  the  help  of  an  innate  power  of  distinction 
that  we  recognise  the  differences  of  things,  as  it  is  by  a  con- 
trary power  of  composition  that  we  recognise  their  identities.* 
Th^  powers,  in  some  degree,  are  common  to  all  minds ;  and  as 
they  are  the  basis  of  our  whole  knowledge,  (which  is,  of  neces- 
sity, either  affirmative  or  negative,)  they  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute what  we  call  common  sense,^  On  the  contrary,  to  possess 
these  powers  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  so  as  to  be  able  to  per- 
ceive identity  in  things  widely  different,  and  diversity  in  things 
nearly  the  same ;  this  it  is  that  constitutes  what  we  call  genius^ 
that  power  divine,  which  through  every  sort  of  discipline  renders 
the  difference  so  conspicuous  between  one  learner  and  another. 

It  was  from  speculations  of  this  kind,  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients were  induced  to  consider  quantity  in  a  far  higher  rank 
than  is  usual  in  conmion  speculations.  ^^  They  considered  both 
species  nnder  the  common  character  of  a  botmt  or  mea$urej  and 
as  such  to  be  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  universe; 
the  nature  of  the  continuous,  called  magnitude^  being  seen  in 
union  and  connection ;  that  of  the  discrete,  called  multitude^ 
in  accumulation  and  juxtaposition ;  that  by  virtue  of  magnitude, 
the  world  or  universe  was  one;  was  extended  and  connected 
everywhere,  through  its  most  distant  parts ;  that  by  virtue  of 
multitude  it  was  diversified  with  that  order  and  fair  arrange- 
ment, seen  in  the  amazing  variety  of  stars,  of  elements,  of  plants, 
of  animals ;  of  contrarieties  on  one  side,  and  of  similarities  on 
Uie  other ;  that  if  these  quantities  were  thus  distinguishable  in 
the  copy  or  image,  (for  such  was  this  world,  when  compared  to 
its  archetjrpe,)  much  more  so  were  they  in  those  pure  and  im- 
material forms,  the  invariable  and  immediate  objects  of  the  Su- 
preme Intellect.  The  whole  production  of  quantity  (as  of  every 
thing  else)  they  referred  with  reason  to  this  primary  intelligent 
cause;  whose  virtual  efficacy,  as  far  as  it  passes  through  all 
things  without  dividing  itself  or  stopping,  they  supposed  to 
generate  continuity  and  union ;  as  far  as  it  stops  in  its  progress 
at  every  particular,  and  communicates  to  each  a  peculiar  form 
of  its  own,  they  held  to  generate  distinction  and  muMitude ;  and 
as  far  as  it  perpetually  exerts  at  once  these  two  distinct  and  op- 
posite energies,  they  considered  as  for  ever  rendering  the  uni- 
verse both  many  and  one;  many,  through  its  order  and  fair 
variety;  one,  through  its  connection  and  general  sympathy.^ ^ 

*  See  p.  221,  note  d.  rcu  fi^ytBos^  Kark  tvwruf  ical  &AAi}\ovx^ay 

^  See  p.  46,  note  i.  rov  9i  ^wpiff/jUvov^  V^  KoKurai  ir\^os^ 

'  The  authors  from  whom  the  preceding  iccxr^  cr<&p€iay  koX  wapiSwtv  ica2  yhp  Karii 

■entiments  are  taken,  are  Plotinas   and  /ihy  r^v  rov  iityiBovs  oMaify  tits  6  K6<rfAos 

lamblichas,  in  the  commentary  of  Sim-  iffrl  re  K<d  pourcu,  <r<pcupuchs  koH  ovfi- 

plidoB  upon  thig  predicament  of  quantity.  W€<fnMcits  iaur^,  9tarcrafi4ros  tc  Kcd  &XXi^ 

ETi  54  &  nXafraros — iZla  yh>  tud  p^is  Xouxovfifyos'   icarA    8i    t^    wKfjOos,  JIfrt 

4icdtrr^,  ios  Koi  iv  Ty  vatnl  Kioiuf  OcMpci-  trvwrofy^  icol  n  8ia#f(^ni?<rt$,  r\  iK  rooSiV^ 
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And  80  much  for  the  third  uniyersal  genus,  or  predica- 
ment, that  of  quantity^  its  various  species,  and  its  peculiar 
properties.'' 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  and  the  preceding  predicament 
(I  mean  the  predicaments  of  quality  and  quantity)  without  ob- 
serving that^  as  they  are  diffused  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
throughout  the  universe,  so  writers  both  sacred  and  profane, 
both  poetic  and  prosaic,  appear  to  have  expressed  their  force, 
and  that  often  at  the  same  time,  as  the  predicaments  themselves 
often  exist  so  in  nature. 

**  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all."*^ ' 

Here  [manifold]  denotes  the  quantity  of  the  divine  works ; 
[made  in  wisdom]  denotes  their  quality. 

Nam  et  qualis  in  cujusque  rei  natura,  et  qusB  forma,  quseritur : 
an  immortalis  anima,  an  humana  specie  deus :  et  de  magnitndine 
et  numero :  quantus,  sol ;  an  unus,  mundus.°* 

Where  the  critic  not  only  delineates  the  two  great  predica- 
ments here  mentioned,  but  divides  also  quantity  into  its  two 
capital  species,  I  mean  magnitude  and  number. 

Cicero  goes  fiirther  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  not  only  pro- 
ducing quality  and  quantity,  but  substance  also,  their  support ; 
which  he  places  first,  according  to  its  proper  order.  Si  quid  sit 
hoc,  non  vides ;  at  quale  sit,  vides  :  si  ne  id  quidem ;  at  quantum 
sit,  profecto  vides." 

Even  comic  writers  have  expressed  the  force  of  these  two 
predicaments. 

Quantam  et  quam  Yeram  laudem  capiet  Parmeno?  Terent  Eun.  v.  4.  3. 

^  How  great,  and  how  true  praiae  will  Parmeno  acquire  ?** 

Great  indicates  qtuintity:  true  indicates  quality;  for  what 
quality  in  praise  is  more  valuable  than  truth! 

The  poets,  who  dealt  in  subjects  more  exalted  than  comedy, 
appear  many  of  them  to  have  employed  the  same  language. 

tfcMpcrroi,  ical  ipomtmrfrrttv  ^  dfunorfrrwy    ly  woiti^  ravrp  rh  Zmpurfihov  wapdyei. — 
r^mw  tea}  r6(rmsr  eZ  oSv  hf  rats  €hc6<ny    ivtl  9^  Hfta  iced  fitr^t  icai  wpSwri,  r«k  t^ 

rois  wooufUpois  yhfvri'  ical  9p6  ro^top^  i»  fitrptcy  96yafus  &fM  i^up^tpa  rk  fUporrn 

ro7s  icaff  a^rit  ildXMs  cfSffcri  Si^anjicc,  Kot-  Kcd  vpoiovra  4p  M  r^  atn^,    SimpKc  in 

9h9  (fx^m,  its  ^tpftrrcuy  rh  fidrpor  Koi  rh  Pned.  p.  34.  edit  BamL  1551. 
w4pas.    Simplic  in  Praed.  p.  82.  B.  edit        As  the  aboye  sentiments  arc  exprened 

Basil  1551.  in  the  text,  a  verbal  translation  of  them  is 

'O  B^  6uos  ^Idfi0\ix9^ — hrtMi  yhp  ^  omitted.     It  may,  however,  be  acceptable 

rov  Ms  Hvctfus  i(p*  ot  way  rh  woahy  iwo-  to  the  curious  to  see  them  in  their  originals, 

7cryarai,  iiartlyercu  Si*  ZXuy  f  aMij  iral  and  for  that  reason  they  have  been  sub- 

6pi(ct  tKoarroy  wpoiovira  iup)*  iavr^s^  f  ftky  joined. 
9c*  S\»y  Si^iccc  wtufrdweuny  iiZiatp4r»Sy  rh        ^  See  before,  note  «,  p.  305. 
(TVFcx^'   i^^(mj<rt,  KcH,  ff  rijy  wp6aro9oy        '  Psalm  civ.  24. 
wouh-at  ulop,  icoi  bZtaiperoy  ical  wtv  him-        ">  Quintil.  Instit  Ornt  1.  viu  c  4. 
pwfiov'  f  Kokwpoiova'atffrarcu  KoJf  tKcurroy        °  Tusc  Disp.  L  L  25. 
r&y  eiU^,  icai  p  dpl(u  tKaurroVy  ical  tKwrroy 
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Thus  Tibollus,  speaking  of  Bacchus : 


311 


QoaliB  quantosquo  minetnr. 
Ovid,  of  Jupiter : 

Qoantiuqne  et  qualis  ab  alta 
Junone  exdpitur. 

Virgil,  of  VenuB : 

Qualisqiie  yideri 
Gselicolifl,  et  quanta  solet. 


TiboL  L  iii.  eleg.  tu  23. 


Metam.  iii  204. 


Mb,  ii  589. 


The  same,  of  Polypbeme  : 

Qoalia,  quantoaqiie  cavo  Polyphemus  in  antro.  JEn.  t.  641. 

Homer,  (whom  it  is  probable  the  rest  all  copied,)  speaking  of 
Achilles : 

"Hroi  Aap9aM(9jiis  llpianos  Bo^/jloC  'Ax<A^ 

"Ocaos  (hiP,  oios  re*  0€o7&i  yitp  &rra  ^^icci.  Iliad,  fi.  629. 

**  Nor  less  the  royal  guest  the  hero  eyes, 
His  godlike  aspect,  and  majestic  size.**  <* 

These  attributes,  given  by  poets  to  gods  and  heroes,  have  been 
found  by  Euclid  in  figures  geometrical.  He  has  a  problem  to 
teach  us  how  to  describe  a  rectilineal  figure,  which  to  one  given 
rectilineal  figure  shall  be  similar,  to  another  shall  be  equal.** 
Similar  is  a  property  of  quality ;  eguai^  of  quantity ^ 
But  it  is  time  to  finish,  and  proceed  to  the  arrangement  next 
in  order. 


CHAPTER  X. 

XOKCERNINO  relatives' THEIR  SOURCE — RELATIVES  APPARENT REAL 

THEIR  PROPERTIES,  RECIPROCAL — INFERENCE,  AND  CO-EXISTENCE 

FORCE  OF   RELATION    IN   ETHICS IN  MATTERS   DRAMATIC — IN   NA- 
TURE,    AND    THE    ORDER     OF     BEINO RELATIONS,    AMICABLE    AND 

HOSTILE — EVIL — WANT FRIENDSHIP  — STRIFE RELATION   OF  ALL 

TO   THE   SUPREME  CAUSE — EXTENT   AND  USE   OF  THIS   PREDICAMENT, 
OR  ARRANGEMENT. 


Through  the  three  universal  genera,  predicaments,  or  arrange- 
ments, already  described,  subordinate  beings  may  be  said  to 


*  Pope^s  Homer,  book  xziv.  ver.  798. 
The  translation,  we  see,  renders  the  words 
twos  and  oIos  by  a  periphrasis,  and  it 
should  seem  with  some  propriety,  as  **  the 
god-like  aspect^  of  Achilles  is  clearly  among 
his  qualities,  and  his  **  majestic  size^  evi- 
dently respects  his  magnitude,  that  is  to 
say,  ids  quantity.  It  must  be  confessed, 
howerer,  that  much  of  the  force  of  the 
original  will  necessarily  be  lost  in  the 
tra^oslation,  where  single  words  in  one 
language  cannot  be  found  corresponding  to 
.  sin^  words  in  the  other. 

P  Eudid,  yi.  25. 


4  See  before,  pa^es  300,  and  305. 

'  The  title  of  uds  arrangement  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  plural,  and  not  a  singular,  (like 
quality  and  quantity,)  because  all  reUition 
is  necessarily  between  two:  4  '^  vx^ffts 

Ammon.  in  Cat  p.  94.  R — l^iov  7^  t^» 
(rx^c«9  fA6yfjSt  "rh  iv  iroAAoZr  (t^crd»fai 
fUws,  hrtp  oMc/uf  Tp6fftim  r&y  KXAwv 
KceTTtyopwv:  "it  is  a  peculiarity  of  rela- 
tion only,  to  have  its  existence  in  many, 
which  is  the  case  with  no  one  else  of  the 
predicaments."  SimpL  in  Pned.  p.  41.  B. 
edit  Basil.  1551. 
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attain  their  completion ;  thronffh  ^atavit^  they  exiiA;  through 
quality  they  are  distingnudied ;  and  throaen  quantity  they 
acquire  a  fimgnitude^  and  become  a  ceT\3krijm/Miiui6. 

Yet  when  beings  are  thus  produced,  we  must  not  imagvie 

them   to  exist,   like   pebbles  upon  the  shore,   dispersed  and 

scattered,  without  dependence  or  mutual  sympathy.     It  would 

be  difficult  out  of  such  to  compose  a  universe  or  perfect  whole, 

because  every  perfect  whole  has  a  respect  to  its  parts,  as  well  as 

the   parts  a  respect  both  to  such  whole,  and  to  each  other. 

I  Hence  then  the  rise  of  that  genus  called  rekUion^  a  genus  which 

iruns  through  all  thii^,  holding  all  of  them  together,  inasmnch 

las  there  is  no  member  of  the  universe  either  so  great  or  so 

{minute,  that  it  can  be  called  independent,  and  detached  from 

Ithe  rest. 

Now  in  all  relation  there  must  bd  a  sul^t  whence  it  com- 
mences ;  for  example,  snow :  another,  where  it  terminates ;  for 
example,  a  swan:  the  relation  itself;  for  example,  iimilitude: 
and  lastly,  the  source  of  that  relation;  for  example,  v?kiieiuis:^ 
the  swan  is  related  to  snow,  by  being  both  of  th^n  white. 

The  requisites  to  relation  being  in  this  manner  explained,  it 
will  appear  that  those  only  are  the  true  relatives,  which  express 
in  their  very  structure  the  relative  source^  and  whose  very 
essence  may  be  found  in  this  their  reciprocal  habitude.^  Bat 
this  perhaps  will  be  better  understood  by  a  few  examnles. 

The  swan  (it  was  said  before)  was  in  whiteness  like  snow. 
Here  the  swan  and  the  snow  were  produced  as  relatives.     We 

f)roduce  others  of  like  kind,  when  we  assert  that  London  ia 
arger  than  York,  a  lemon  equal  to  an  orange,  &c. 

But  the  truth  is,  these  subjects  are  none  of  them  properly 
relatives  of  themselves,  but  then  only  become  such  (as  indeed 
may  every  thing  else)  when  a  relation  is  raised  between  them 
through  the  m^ium  of  a  relative  attribute.     London,  we  say, 

■  This  Bouice  may  be  sought  for  among  cede  this  of  relatiTea,  I  mean  quality  and 

the  differential  characters  of  being,  in  what-  quantity,  though  they  have  an  existence 

ever   predicament    or    arrangement    they  void  of  relation,  we  cannot  say  so  of  thdr 

happen  to  exist,  be  it  in  qtudity,  as  the  chancteristic  peculiarities;   nir  UkB  k  m 

tkaracter  of  whiter ;  in  quantity,  as  that  of  relatiTe  term,  and  so    is   e^moL    Henoe 

greater,  that  of  more  numerous ;  in  time,  Simplidus,  A\Xo  7^  rh  tffw  waph  rh  wooh\ 

as  that  of  older ;  in  place,  as  that  of  upper, '  koI  IUAo  rh  Si»ow¥  irof>&  rh  woti^:  ^egmd 

Sec  is   something  tHae  beside  qmmiUjf;   Gke^ 

This  is  what  Simplidus  means  when  be  something  efae  beside  ^uaUtyJ"    ^iopL  in 

says,  iiydyKfi  aMiP  (sdl.  r^v  (OC^^)  ^  Pt»d.    By  somethbg  else,  he  means  thsy 


r^  Karit  Sieuf>opi»  x'V^^'^^P^  iyvwdpx**"*  ^'^  relatires. 

Simpl  in  Cat  *  n^  rt  rk  roiavrm  kiytrm,  l(n^  oMk 

Hence,  too,  we  may  see  why  rdation  fertp  Arrb>,  jr^pt»»  tlroi  A/ywa**  %  AwmvwSm 

stands  next  to  quantity ;  ftEff,  in  strictness,  HxXws  irphs  trifw :  ***  Such  things  as  theae 

the  predicaments  whidi  follow  are  but  dif-  are  said  to  be  r^tiTes ;  nam^,  as  vumj  > 

ferent  modes  of  relation,  marked  by  some  are  nid  to  be  what  tiiey  at,  by  ' 

peculiar  character  of  their  own,  oter  and  things  belonging  te  other  things,  or  1 

above  the  relative  character,  which  m  com-  in  any  oilier  sense  Imre  reference  to  1 

mon  to  them  all.  thing  else.^  Arist  Pned.  p.  34  «dit  Sjibw 

Even  in  the  two  predicaments  that  pre- 
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18  larger  than  York.  The  relation  subsists  in  iarg^r^  which 
being  attributed  to  London,  makes  it  a  relative  to  York,  which 
is  in  £Etct  something  less.  The  same  holds  in  the  lemon  and 
orange,  and  in  all  possible  instances.  To  whateyer  subject  wel 
associate  any  of  the  relative  attributes,  we  immediately  render! 
the  subject  by  such  association  a  relative.  Such  a  subject  there-i 
fore  is  only  a  relative  incidentally.  ' 

But  the  true  and  real  relatives  are  those  attributes  themselves, 
the  terms  larger^  equcUy  Uke^  &;c.;  for  these  in  their  very  structure 
express  the  relative  source,  and  only  exist  in  a  joint  and  reci- 
procal habitude  one  to  another. 

There  are  also  relative  substances,  as  well  as  relative  attri-l 
butes ;  that  is  to  say,  terms  which  fndicate  at  once  both  a  sub- 1 
stance  and  a  relative.  Such  are  master  and  servant,  preceptor  I 
and  disciple :  mcuter  implies  a  man ;  and  not  only  that,  but  a  * 
wwn  haifing  dominion :  servant  implies  a  man,  and  not  only  that, 
but  a  man  rendering  sermce ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  example  alleged. 

Now  a  distinguishing  property  of  these  real  relatives  is,  that  j  y 
they  reciprocate  in  their  predication."  Every  master  is  the! 
master  of  a  servant,  and  every  servant  the  servant  of  a  master ; 
every  preceptor  the  preceptor  of  a  disciple ;  and  every  disciple 
the  disciple  (^  a  preceptor.  The  same  holds  in  the  rftbi^Y^ 
attributes  as  well  as  in  the  substances,  greater  being  always 
greater  titan  less,  and  less  being  always  less  than  greater.  That 
this  is  a  property  which  never  fails,  will  better  appear,  if  from 
any  relative  substance  we  subtract  the  relative  attribute,  and 
substitute  in  its  room  the  substance  alone.  For  example,  from 
the  relative  substance,  master,  let  us  subtract  the  relative  attri- 
bute, dominicM],  so  that  man  only  shall  remain,  divested  of  that 
attribute.  We  cannot  affirm  of  every  man,  as  we  can  of  every 
master,  that  merely  as  a  man,  he  is  the  master  of  a  servant.'^ 

From  this  necessity  of  reciprocal  predication,  another  property 
of  relation  follows,  that  we  cannot  understand  one  relative, 
without  understanding  its  companion ;  and  that  in  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  of  one  relative  is  more  precise,  so  is  that  likewise 
of  the  other.  ^    I  cannot  know,  for  example,  that  A  is  greater 

"  ndma  li  rh  Tp6s  ri  wp^s  kmurrpi-  senrant,  as  we  aav,  the  master  of  a  lervant** 

^mrra  K^yeruu    Arist  Pned.  p.  35.  Amt  Pnad.  p.  37,  where  much  more  is  sub- 

^  Aristotle  finds  an  bMtanoe  in  the  same  joined^  worth  reading, 
term,  serrant :   OTor   i   Zwkos,   4iiy  fiii        '  Belata  sunt  sinrol  co^tione.    Cognito 

attnr^ev  iaroioef  SovAos,  iwk  iufep^ou^  proinde  altenitro,  c^gnosator  alterum ;  (id- 

^  8^#iMV  %  drouovr  r&v  rotoCrmv^  oiuc  qne  eodem  plane  modo,  et  mensua  cogni- 

iatn0rplp€C  nb  yito    oiic^im   ^   air69ocls  tionis)  et  igaorato  ignonitar.    Logic  Cosn- 

^cru^:  **  For  example,  the  tenn  Mrvatdy  if  pend.  Sannderson,  p.  41.  edit  Oztm.  1672. 
he  be  noit  described  as  the  servant  of  a        I  have  quoted  Sannderson,  as  he  was  an 

bat  of  a  man,  or  of  a  biped,  or  of  accurate  logician,  but  Aristotle^s  own  words 


any  other  such  thing,  does  not  reciprocate,  are  as  follows :  *Zdw  rts  etip  r<  itpi^pAms 

twooise  the  ^iesciiption  returned  is  not  ne-  tm^   xp6s  n,  ic^Zko,   Tp6s  6  K^yrrm, 

ternary  and  essential ;  ^t  is,  we  cannot  ^>pwfiiims  ^vrai :  **"  If  axkj  one  knew 

Mqr^iheiBaB  of  asemmtyor  thefaipedofa  with  pcecision  any  one  of  two  celatives,  he 
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than  B,  without  knowing  that  B  is  less  than  A ;  and  if  with 
more  precision  I  know  that  A  is  double,  I  necessarily  know 
withal  that  B  is  half :  and  if  with  still  further  precision  I  know 
the  measure  of  A  to  be  eight,  I  know  with  equal  precision  the 
measure  of  B  to  be  four.* 

tAnd  this  naturally  leads  to  that  fundamental  property  of 
Blation,  on  which  the  rest  all  depend,  namely,  the  necessary 
nd  universal  co-existence  of  relatives,*  which  always  commence 
together,  subsist  together,  and  cease  together.  Ulysses,  in  his 
speech  to  Thersites,  says  in  anger.  May  I  lose  my  son  Tele- 
machus,  if  I  do  not  seize,  &c.  And  how  does  he  express  this 
sentiment ! 

Mi}8^i  Tii\9fAdxoto  woriip  ictK\rifi4yos  fl^y.  Iliad.  B.  260. 

**  May  I  no  longer  be  called  the  fitther  of  TdemachiiB.*' 

He  well  knew  he  could  only  lose  that  relative  denomination,  by 
losing  his  son,  with  whose  birth  and  duration  it  was  indissolubly 
connected.  It  was  not  that  Ulysses  might  not  have  survived 
Telemachus,  or  Telemachus,  Ulysses;  the  co-existence  being 
only  attached  to  the  relative  characters,  those  of  father  and  son. 

And  hence  we  may  collect,  that  the  co-existence  here  men- 
tioned is  not  like  that  of  substance,  and  its  essential  properties, 
(as  rationality,  for  example,  co-exists  with  man,  or  sensation 
with  animal ;)  but  a  co-existence  less  intimate  by  fiur  than  that 
is,  because  it  subsists  between  beings  actually  distinct  one  from 
another. 

And  hence  it  has  followed,  that  some  logicians  have  treated  it 
as  possessing  less  of  the  real,  than  any  one  of  the  other  genera. 
They  tell  us,  Belatio  est  ens  minimce  entitatis.^ 

Yet  we  must  be  careful  how  we  undervalue  it,*  in  consequence 

will  know  also  the  other  relatire  which  it  tioni,  without  change  or  loss  within  itsel£ 

refers  to,  with  equal  precision.^    Arist.  Let  the  correspondmg  relative  but  vary,  or 

FrBBdic  p.  89.  edit  Sylb.  cease  to  exist ;  let  the  master  lose  his  ser- 

*  And  here,  by  the  way,  it  is  worth  ob-  yant,  or  the  preceptor  his  disciple  ;   let 

\  serring,  that  as  all  relatives  are  recognised  those  who 'stood  on  my  right  remove  them- 

;  in  combination,  while  every  object  of  sense  selves  to  my  left ;  or  those  who  stood  above 

is  perceived  distinct  and  independent ;  it  me,  place  themselves  below  ;  and  it  is  easy 

•  follows,  that  all  relatives  are  properly  objects  to  conceive  a  subject,  aft^  having  lost  or 

,  of  the  intellect,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  varied  every  one  ii  these  relations,  still  to 

I  this  fiiculty,  we  should  know  nothing  con-  remain  itself  invariably  the  same. 
I  ceming  thenu    Let  A^  for  example,  be  sup-        *  Aoicct  9h  r^  irpds  ri  ifia  rp  ^6c^i 

posed  the  master  of  B,  and  let  A  be  tall,  cTrcu.    Arist  Prsed.  p.  37. 
well-proportioned,  ruddy,  &c    These  last        ^  Fell>  Logic,  p.  92. 
characters  only  are  visible  to  the  eye,  nor        «  Thus  Simplidus,  in  his  comment  on  thia 

does  the  eye  see  more,  while  the  relation  categoric :  Am  raura  8^,  tfs  vapa^vsft^nfy 

subsists,  or  less,  when  the  servant  dies,  and  reus  iWtus  Kanryoptcus,  r^p  rov  irp6s  t« 

the  relation  is  at  an  end.    Were  there  a  iwMuroSi^^  pofdiov<n'  ical  rot  wp9iiyoufi4~ 

change  in  the  master^s  person,  were  he  to  ytif   oSfraF,   fcol    irar^    tka^opitM    olic«iav 

become  deformed  from  being  well-shaped,  or  0€ttpovfA4rnp*    AUtti  yiip  icovfonis  i^rrX  Suk 

pale  from  being  ruddy,  then  would  the  eye  irtUrwy  ZvtiKcwra,  r&rrt  hmrrUnf,  koX  xwr 

be  able  to  recognise  what  had  happened.  Awoffovp  Bta^p6tir«$y,  itat  rmw  4X«»r  y^wmm^ 

But  it  is  a  sing^ar  property  of  this  genus,  koI  rSav  6^  adr^  rrrayfUpmif'  ^ris  cl  fjk^ 

that  a  relative  may  change,  or  lose  its  rela-  iro^i^,  hu<nrdffBp  tof  wdifni  (L  ifdrru)  imi 
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of  Buch  a  notion ;  since  with  those  who  well  attend  to  its 
amazing  efficacy,  it  is  more  likely  to  acquire  a  rank  perhaps 
above  its  real  merit. 

What  ought  we  to  think,  should  it  appear  the  basis  of 
morality  I  ^'  Moral  duties  (says  Epictetus)  are  in  general  mea- 
sured by  relations.  Is  he  a  mther  i  The  relation  ordains,  that 
he  must  be  taken  care  of :  that  thou  yield  to  him  in  all  things ; 
bear  with  him,  when  he  reproaches,  when  he  strikes,  &c.  But 
he  is  a  bad  father.  And  wert  thou  then  by  nature  connected 
with  a  good  father !  No ;  but  with  a  father.  Thus,  therefore, 
out  of  neighbour,  out  of  citizen,  out  of  magistrate,  wilt  thou 
trace  the  moral  duty,  if  thou  make  it  a  custom  to  contemplate 
the  relations.''  ** 

The  Stoic  emperor  Antoninus  inculcates  the  same  doctrine : 
"  There  are  (says  he)  three  relations ;  one  to  the  proximate  cause, 
which  immediately  surrounds  us ;  one  to  the  divine  cause,  from 
which  all  things  happen  to  all ;  and  one  to  those,  along  with 
whom  we  live.  •  So  important  is  the  knowledge  of  relations 
(according  to  these  philosophers)  in  a  subject  which  so  much 
concerns  us,  I  mean  an  upright  and  a  virtuous  conduct. 

It  is  to  a  subordinate  end,  that  Horace  applies  this  knowledge, 
when  he  makes  it  an  essential  to  dramatic  poets,  and  as  a  philo- 
sophical critic  teaches  them,  that  it  is  through  this  knowledge 


'^And  bence  seme  conceive  the 
predicament  of  relation,  by  its  growing  on, 
aa  it  were,  to  tbe  rest,  to  be  something 
episodic  and  adrentitious,  although  it  be  in 
&ct  traly  principal,  and  an  object  of  con- 
tonplation  from  its  own  distinctive  cha- 
racter. It  is  this,  indeed,  is  that  band  of 
community  which  passes  through  all  things; 
through  contraries,  through  things  in  any 
way  different,  through  whole  genera,  and 
thitnigh  the  several  beings,  arranged  be- 
neath them  ;  that  principle,  which,  were  we 
to  suppose  away,  aJl  things  in  that  instant 
-would  be  dissipated  and*  torn  from  all 
things.**  Simplic  in  Prasdic  p.  44.  &  edit 
Basil  1551. 

See  also  the  same  author  in  the  same 
eonnnent:  Oirrc  7^  r^  7^^)  oUr^  t^  ^ 
uinrSt^  imOf  Koufttvicuf  l|ci  riy&  irphs  ((A- 
XifXa,  cl  /i^  rts  ax^vt^s  f  \6yos  iv  rots 

<T«r  9taip€p6mtnt  wp6s  &AAi}Aa*  ^frowov  8^ 
ica2  r^  iLpfWpiatf  dva^i^,  oi  t^k  iv  rots 
^B^yyois  tU^v^  oWtt  r^v  4v  rols  ^tOjuois, 
iiXXA  jcol  r^if  iif  reus  oiMriats  jcol  9wdfi€at 
irdaois  icaL  iv^py^lmSy  ffr^  ^Tytvofi/n}  roh 
oJtf-i,  wv^tycey^w  tls  ravrhyy  koX  irxitrw 
fx*^  ^P^^  &AAi|Xa  aTtipydffeero'  iyatp€$^ 
cerai  Z\  iccu  rh  a^fifierpov  icol  Icrov,  xaH 
htumrrhv,  jrcU  hrurrfifiri.  El  8^  md  ytw- 
ftrrpia  Koi  /lov&ucii  irtpl  (rx^<r«f  ^xovffiv^ 
iunnr6araroi  8V  airrai*  Kwray4A(urroi  tty 


c7cy  iKtami  ircpl  r^  itnnr6<rrara  icararpt06- 
/icrou.  n&s  ih  Koi  i^rrhp  wwruf  6  0ths 
\4ymuj  cl  firfitfiia  ax^^s  icrrl  irphs  rh 
i^€rhy  Ty  i^t€fUy^:  *•  For  neither  the 
universal  genera,  nor  the  things  included 
under  them,  can  have  any  connection  one 
with  another,  if  there  exist  not  in  things 
the  ratio  of  habitude  or  relation.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  take  away  the  connection  of 
things  that  differ  one  from  another:  absurd 
also  to  take  away  harmony,  not  that  only 
which  exbts  in  sounds,  nor  that  which  ex- 
ists in  numbers,  but  that  also  which  exists 
in  substances,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  ca- 
pacities and  energies  ;  that,  which  having 
been  implanted  in  beings,  has  brought  them 
together,  and  efiected,  that  they  should  have 
the  relation  here  spoken  of  to  each  other. 
[Further  than  this,  by  taking  away  reb- 
tion]  there  will  be  taken  away  the  propor- 
tionate, the  equal,  the  knowable,  and  know- 
ledge. If  geometry  and  music  are  em- 
ployed about  relations,  and  these  last  have 
no  existence;  then  will  those  sciences  be 
ridiculous,  in  being  employed  about  non- 
entities. How  also  can  God  himself  be 
called  *an  object  of  desire  to  all  beings,*  if 
there  be  no  relation  between  the  thing  de- 
sired, and  that  which  desires?**  Simplic. 
in  PrBBd.  p.  43.  B. 

«*  Epict.  Ench.  c  30. 

•  M.  Ant  viil  27. 
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only  they  can  truly  delineate  charaetere.    The  renee  are  wdl 
known: 

Qai  didicit,  patrus  quid  debeat»  &c 

It  is  thus,  too,  that  Sbakspeare,  either  by  knowledge  ac- 
quired, or  (what  is  more  probable)  by  the  dictates  of  an  innate 
superior  genius,'  makes  Macbeth  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of 
murdering  Duncan,  when  he  reflects  on  the  many  duties  be 
owed  him,  arising  from  the  many  relations  he  stood  in,  ail  of 
which  duties  he  was  then  basely  going  to  violate : 

He*»  here  in  double  trust ; 
Fint,  ai  I  am  his  kiimman,  and  his  rabjeet» 
Strong  both  against  the  deed:  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  mysdl 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  upon  this  excellent  tragedy, 
that  it  is  not  only  admirable  as  a  poem,  but  is  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  moral  pieces  existing.  It  teaches 
us  the  danger  of  yenturing,  though  but  for  once,  upon  a  capital 
offence,  by  shewing  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  wicked  by 
halyes ;  that  we  cannot  stop ;  that  we  are  in  a  manner  compelled 
to  proceed ;  and  yet  that,  be  the  success  as  it  may,  we  are  sure 
in  the  eyent  to  become  wretched  and  unhappy.'^ 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  I  mean  that  of  relation. 

If  we  quit  mankind,  and  yiew  its  more  general  extent,  we 
shall  find,  that,  where  continuity  fails,  there  relation  supplies  its 
office,  connecting  as  it  were  all  things  the  most  remote  and  hete* 
rogeneous.  Were  they  indeed  combined  under  an  union  more 
intimate,  were  it  the  same  with  that  continuity,  seen  in  a  Hying 
body  and  its  limbs,  the  whole  uniyerse  would  be  no  more  than 
one  inmiense  animal.  But  it  is  not  so:  and  those  who  haye 
explained  its  nature  haye  rather  called  it  one  city,  or  one  com- 
monwealth ;^  a  yery  different  species  of  monad  from  one  animal,  , 
or  liying  being.  It  is  here,  then,  (as  we  haye  said,)  relation  inter- 
yenes,  and  under  a  thousand  different  ties  connects  all  things 
together. 

The  ties  indeed  are  many,  though  the  sources  are  few.  Every 
subordinate  being,  as  it  is  by  nature  subject  to  wants,  (indigence 
and  imperfection  being  essential  to  its  constitution,)  has  a  con* 
nection  wi(h  those  beings  through  whom  such  wants  may  be 
supplied.  Hence,  then,  one  source  of  relation.  Again :  every 
bemg  whatever,  that  has  power  to  supply  such  wants,  has  a 
connection  with  those  beings  to  whom  it  can  thus  become  sub- 
servient.    Hence,  then,  another  source  of  relation.     Now  in  the 

'  The  author  has  in  this  place  considered  ^  8i&  ^^u',  **  either  through  art,  or  throi]|gh 

Shakspeare  as  Aristotle  did  Homer,  and  nature.^    Vid.  Arist.  Poet  c  8. 

has  left  it  uncertain,  to  what  cause  his  ^  See  the  remains  on  this  tragedy  in  that 

transcendent  merit  should  be  ascribed.  Ari-  elegant  book,  Uie  Estajf  on  (k$  Writing$  c 

stoUe,  speaking  of  Homer^s  superiority,  says,  Gtmus  o/Shahpeurc 

in  like  manner,  that  it  was  Ihoi  di^  r4x^^%  *^  See  p.  96,  and  note  m. 
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divine  economy  of  the  wliole  it  is  so  admirably  oontrired,  that 
every  beinff  in  different  degrees  possesses  this  double  character, 
and  not  only  needs  assistance,  but  is  able  in  its  turn  to  afford  it. 
Nothing  is  so  mighty,  as  to  subsist  without  help;  nothing  so 
minute,  as  not  at  times  to  have  its  use.  Thus  as  connections 
reciprocate,  and  are  everywhere  blended,  the  concatenation  of 
relations  grows  in  fact  universal,  and  the  world  becomes  (as 
above  described)  one  city  or  commonwealth. 

Instances  of  this  double  relation  occur  (as  we  have  said)  in 
evenr  particular  being.  The  ewe  is  related  to  the  grass,  as  to 
the  bemg  which  supplies  her  wants;  to  her  lamb,  as  to  the  being 
whose  wants  she  herself  supplies.  The  grass  again  is  related  to 
the  earth,  as  to  the  being  which  affords  it  aliment ;  while  it  is 
related  to  the  ewe,  by  becoming  itself  aliment  to  her.  The 
earth  is  related  to  vegetables,  as  she  is  both  their  parent  and 
their  nurse ;  while  she  is  related  to  the  sun,  as  to  the  fountain  of 
her  genial  warmth.  The  relations  of  the  sun  are  finely  repre- 
sented by  Epictetus,  who  makes  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe 
thus  address  that  noble  luminary :  **  Thou  (saith  he)  art  sun : 
thou  art  able,  by  going  round,  to  form  the  year  and  the  seasons ; 
to  enlarge  and  neurit  the  fruits ;  to  raise  and  still  the  winds ; 
to  warm  in  due  degree  the  bodies  of  men :  arise,  go  round,  and 
beginning  from  the  greatest,  extend  after  this  manner  thy  influ- 
ence to  the  most  minute.**^' 

Nor,  when  we  mention  the  earth,  ought  we  to  forget  that 
equitable  discharge  of  her  relations,  for  which  Virgil  well  distin- 
goisbes  her  by  the  character  otmostjwt: 

Fusdit  homo  ^Kileiii  vktiim  jittiMima  tdlan  Geoig;  iL  460L 

The  Attic  historian  and  philosopher  will  be  found  the  best 
commentator  on  this  elegant  passage  of  the  Roman  poet :  ^^  The 
earth,  too,  (says  Xenophon,)  being  a  divinity,  teacheth  those 
that  can  learn  it  of  her,  justice :  for  such  as  cultivate  her  best, 
she  requiteth  with  most  goods.'"'' 

When  we  view  the  relation  of  the  male  to  the  female,  and  of 
the  female  to  the  male,  and  add  to  this  the  common  relation 
extending  from  both  to  their  offspring,  we  view  the  rise  of 
families  through  the  whole  animal  race.  Among  the  more 
social,  such  as  sheep  and  cattle,  these  families  by  fresh  relations 
are  combined  into  larger  multitudes,  under  the  name  of  flocks 
and  herds.  Among  those  of  higher  order  still,  (such  as  the 
bee,^  the  ant,  the  beaver,  and,  above  all,  the  social  and  rational 

I  Airian.   EjAct.  1.  iii.  c.  24.   p.  444.  i  yirgH  speaks  of  the  bee,  as  be  would  of 

edh.  Upton,   th  %\tos  c7*  i^wraij  k.  r.  A.  man : 

^  "Erx  d^  ^  7^,  Ms  oScra,  rohs  ^vwofU-  Mores  et  ttudia  «i  populos  et  praUa  dieam. 

9999  K9mfMa9$d9fiyf  ica2  iuc<uoirhrrpt  ^lidxr-  Oeoig.  iy. 

Ml*  ro^  yiip  ttpurra  Btpairf^opras  oMip,  Aristotle,  distingiusbuig  these  animab 

vkgurra,  iryoBk  ian-nrow,    Xenopb.  CEco-  from  those  whkh  do  no  more  than  barely 

nom.  p.  85.  edit  Ozon.  herd  together,  elegantly  calls  them  fia  «^ 
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being,  maD,)  these  herds  and  flocks  by  relations  more  excellent 
are  improved  into  civil  polities,  where  there  is  h  general  interest 
or  common  good,  a  good  to  which  either  willingly  or  unwillingly 
every  individual  cooperates." 

If  we  descend  below  animals  down  to  vegetables,  we  shall 
discover  in  the  vine,  the  ivy,  the  woodbine,  and  all  the  plants  of 
slender  stalk,  a  manifest  relation  to  those  of  a  trunk  more  solid, 
such  as  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  several  trees  of  the  forest.  It 
is  with  a  power  which  appears  almost  a  conscious  one,  that  the 
former  of  these  tribes,  recognising  their  relation,  apply  to  the 
latter  for  a  support,  and  spontaneously  twine  their  bodies,  or  at 
least  their  tendrils,  around  them.*^ 


Xirucct,  Apolitical  or  civil  animals;^  ani- 
mals fonncd  for  a  life  of  civil  association, 
where  the  business  is  one,  and  that  common 
to  the  whole  tribe;  £y  $y  ri,  k.  r.  A. 
Histor.  Anim.  p.  5.  edit  Sylb. 
■• flyi^  fiii  04\», 

Epict  Enchirid.  c.  52. 
See  page  102,  and  note  6. 
"  TA  rtXri,  4<t>*  ft  r&v  ^iffti  yiyvofi4v»¥ 
txaffra  Terou,  oh  kqlL  r^v  ^Xh^  ^hs  ipv- 
oix4yois  iriptarw  o^roZr,  kW*  tarwra  ti4t7eou 
Topcfylyvereu.     ^Koir&fifv  8*  attrh  i4>*  ivhs 
ToS8«*  ry   &^WAov   ?Atici  T^Xoy  itni,  rh 
kripov  <l>vrov  wropS^  ircpicXix^c'^'a'^t  iKeivtf 
r^y  AfiirtXoy  &y«5^<rai  r^  ^vrf ,  radniy 
iv  ro7s  <t>VTo7s  r^y  <f>6<rty  tlXrixvlftyt  itraX- 
\6Kav\oy  cTvcu.     OuKovy  rh  ir4pov  ip\nov 
TTop0^  rV  lAtica  ircpieAtx^curcu'  &ya5^(reu 
T^y  ^fiircAoy,  oUrt   rp  i^ircAy  <f>vofjk4yn^ 
otfre  r^  $\uci  wiOhs  irdp^arof,  dAA'  Harceriy 
y€  mtpaylyyerat'  oii9*y  fnivroi  ^ttov  tow 
<f>6t(r0eu  9A<tf5  Itkuca  rp    &^Wa^    cdrioy 
rtXiKhy  ii  i^*  Mp^  <f>VTf  kydfietris  cdnrjs 
itrrtp,     *A4i4ixoafO¥  tiik  rh  inrfihm  ^v,  /tiyJ* 
iy  rots  otci  reray/i^yoy,  ovros  rov  ffJiy 
tdruiv  ylyv€<r0at'  cTi'oi  yiip  it'^rh  driov 
rov  ytyyofi4yov,  ohx^  M  ^^^oi.     IIpociA^^ 
Bat  fipa  Sci  l^y  ran  v^  r^v  kfiiriKov  4<f>* 
kriptf  tf>vr^  itvdicffty,  ts  avrg  hrurro.r&v^ 
&<nrtp  9rifuovpyhs  iv^p  <rK€vcurro7s^  iced 
T^y  lAuca  aihrp  rrjs  roiadnis  Ivcica  kya- 
Zivtus  ^{htw  %  ffou  Oaufiaaiws^  4hf  fiky 
fi.7l94y  ri  eUnp  rotovroy  irapaK4f\rai  oTy  ire- 
picAix^v'cu,  ^  M6  irtos  ^xilytrou  ^^po^ 
fA4yri'  iky  Zh  7rrop&6s  ris  irap^^  thOhs  »€- 
piciAix^.     O^  oZy  r^y  $\iKa  rf  kfar4Kip 
fi^  ou  rovrov  %ytKa  ip6€a0cu^  Ztws  kr4p<f 
oMiv  iptrrf  &yaBii<rri,  yovy  l^ti  fi^  i^iovy* 
otfrt  rh  /ii  yovy  ro7s  roioinois  iibtanb^eu 
Ixoi  &r  ical  Syrtyovy  \4yoy:  **The  ends, 
to  which  the    several  vegetable    prodno- 
tions  tend,  are   not  instantly  present  to 
them,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  but 
some  way  or  other  accrae  to  them  subse- 
quently.  We  may  perceive  this  in  a  single 
instance.     The  end  to  the  vine^s  tendril  is, 


by  twining  round  the  branch  of  another 
vegetable,  to  bind  the  vine  to  that  vege- 
table ;  which  vine,  among  the  vegetable 
tribe,  possesses  this  natural  chanu^ter,  that 
it  should  rest  upon  another  for  its  support 
Now  that  the  tendril,  by  twinins  round  the 
branch  of  another  vegetable,  should  bind 
the  vine  on,  neither  belongs  to  the  vine, 
when  it  first  begins  to  grow,  nor  yet  to  it* 
tendril ;  but  is  something  which  accrues 
subsequently:  and  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
binding  of  it  to  another  ve;ffetable  is  the 
final  cause  why  the  tendril  should  grow  at 
aU,  and  belong  to  the  vine.    But  it  is  im- 
possible that  what  as  yet  is  not,  and  has  no 
arrangement  in  the  order  of  things,  (I  mean 
the  binding,)  should  be  the  cause  of  some- 
thing which  now  is,  (I  mean  the  tendril  of 
the  vine,  when  it  first  appears.)   The  cause 
of  any  thing  produced  must  have  an  actual 
existence,  and  not  be  a  nonentity.    This 
binding  therefore  of  the  vine  to  some  other 
vegetable  must  have  been  preoonceived  in 
some  mind  or  intellect,  who  presiding  over 
it  (as  any  man,  being  an  artist,  presides 
over  his  works)  makes  the  tendril  grow  to 
it  for  the  sake  of  such  binding:   which 
tendril  also  wonderfully,  if  there  be  nothing 
a^joininff  of  a  nature  for  it  to  twine  round, 
appears  m  some  sort  to  shoot  upwards ;  but 
if  any  branch  be  near,  instantly  deviates 
and  twines  round  it.     It  is  therefore  in»> 
tional  to  suppose  that  the  tendril  did  not 
grow  to  the  vine,  that  it  might  hereafter 
bind  it  to  another  vegetable  ;  nor  can  there 
be  any  degree  of  reason  for  asserting,  that 
some  mind  or  intelligence  did  not  preside 
over  such  operations.** 

The  force  of  this  aivument  is  as  follows : 
things  exist  before  Uieir  ends;  that  ia« 
before  that  the  ends  of  their  existence  take 
place.  The  tendril  exists,  before  it  binds 
the  vine  ;  the  minute-hand  exists,  before  it 
indicates  the  minutes.  And  yet  is  thia 
binding,  and  this  indicating  so  necessary, 
that  the  things  themselves  would  never 
havo  existed,  but  for  the  sake  of  these  onl  j. 
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When  therefore  we  contemplate  the  Tarions  relations  already 
hinted,  and  mark  in  how  friendly  a  manner  they  bring  the  most 
distant  beings  together,  we  may  be  tempted  to  say  with  the 
philosopher,  that  "all  things  are  full  of  friendly  principles."*^** 
but  we  must  not  suffer  this  sentiment  to  carry  us  too  far. 
Things  are  not  only  full  of  friendly  principles,  but  of  hostile 
likewise. 

The  fangs  of  the  lion  are  as  much  the  work  of  nature  as  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  or  the  nurturing  teats  of  the  ewe.  To  what 
then  have  these  formidable  weapons  relation  ;  for  nature,  we  are 
assured,  makes  nothing  in  vain  !p  If  to  offence,  then  is  the  lion 
himself  a  source  of  hostile  relation ;  if  to  defence,  then  is  he  the 
object  of  injury  from  some  other;  so  that  hostility  in  either  case 
is  necessarily  implied.  Were  it  possible  to  doubt  as  to  the 
offensive  here,  we  could  never  doubt  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
8pider'*s  web ;  a  structure  clearly  taught  her  by  nature  for  offence 
alone.     These  and  the  like  preparations,  such  as  the  board's  tusk, 


Where,  then,  were  these  ends,  when  the 
things  themaelTes  first  appeared  ?  In  ex- 
ternal and  visihle  nature  ?  This  from  the 
hypothesis  is  impossible,  for  the  hypothesis 
nudces  them  snbsequent.  No  other  place 
then  remains,  but  either  the  Sovereign  Mind, 
or  a  mind  subordinate,  according  as  the 
woik  itself  is  a  work  of  nature  or  of  art^ 
See  before,  p.  281,  282. 

I  have  taken  the  preceding  extract  from 
a  manaacript  of  that  able  scholar  and  philo- 
sopher Oeoige  Gemistus,  otherwise  called 
Pktho,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, both  before  and  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople.  If  it  apply  not  immedi- 
ately to  the  subject,  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  something  rare  and  ingenious. 
It  is  a  morsel  of  that  controTersy  among 
the  learned  Greeks  of  this  period,  whether 
the  preference  in  philosophy  was  due  to 
Plato  or  to  Aristotle.  Scholarius,  among 
others,  was  for  Aristotle ;  Pletho  for  Plato  ; 
from  whose  work  on  this  subject  (which 
WAS  an  answer  to  Scholarius)  this  extract  is 
taken.  There  is  another  small  work  of 
Plethora  upon  the  same  subject,  entitled, 
Tlepi  &p  *ApurroT4kris  wf^s  TlXderofpa  8ia- 
^p€Tcuy  printed  at  Paris,  1541 ;  and  Bes- 
sario  (a  kamed  Greek  of  that  age,  who 
went  over  to  the  Latin  church,  and  became 
a  cardinal)  wrote  a  large  tract  to  defend 
the  Platonic  doctrine,  entitled.  Contra  Co- 
bmnkOorem  PlaUmU,  The  printed  edition 
is  in  Latin,  but  the  whole  work  is  extant 
in  Greek  among  the  manuscripts  of  St 
Marc*8  library  at  Venice,  to  which  library 
Beseario  bequeathed  his  own.  There  is, 
too,  a  fine  letter  remaining  of  the  same 
Bessario,  addressed  to  Michael  Apostolins ; 
who,  though  ho  took  Besaario^s  side,  and 


defended  Plato,  yet  appears  to  have  done 
it,  according  to  Bessano^s  letter,  with  a  seal 
and  bitterness  not  becoming  hdm;  a  seal 
and  bitterness  too  frequent  in  controversy, 
and  (unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  letters) 
nowhere  more  than  among  learned  men, 
and  those  in  particular  whom  we  call  pro- 
fessors of  humanity. 

The  epistle  above  mentioned  may  be 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin,  published  by 
the  learned  Boivinus,  in  the  second  tome  of 
THistoire  de  TAcademio  Royale  des  In- 
scriptions, &c  p.  455  ;  and  it  is  well  worth 
perusal,  for  its  temper  and  elegance. 

See  also  Cicero  de  Senectute,  c  15.  Vitis 
quidem,  &c 

o  Uima  Z\  <f>i\6»y  fjLtard.  Arrian.  Epict 
1.  iil  c.  24.  p.  486.  edit  Upt 

P  This  was  an  axiom  inculcated  every- 
where by  Aristotle;  and  more  especially 
when  he  is  speaking  of  final  causes,  which, 
though  now  they  make  a  small  part  of  phi- 
losophy, were  never  omitted  by  the  Stagv- 
rite,  as  often  as  they  could  be  introduced. . 
His  own  words  deserve  attention :  'H  ^^19 
ovBly  iro«€i  /xd/rriy^  d\X'  iuii  ix  r&y  ^vScxo* 
fx4vcoy  rp  oinri^  ir«pl  tK€urroy  y4yos  (Aov 
rh  Hpurroy:  **  Nature  makes  nothing  in 
vmn ;  but  with  respect  to  each  animal  genus, 
out  of  the  several  ways  practicable,  uio  al- 
ways makes  that  which  is  best"  De  Ani- 
mal Ingressu,  p.  28.  edit  Sylb.  And  again, 
in  the  same  tract:  *H  <l>^is  ohBly  9rifuovpyfT 
fjidiTriy^&inrcp  «ljfnrreu  Tp6r€poy,iLWik  trdrra 
Tphs  rh  $4x.rioy  ix  r&y  ^yftcxo/i^vctfv  .* 
**'  Nature  creates  nothing  in  vain,  but  (as 
has  been  said  already)  all  things  for  the 
best,  out  of  the  several  ways  that  are  prae- 
ticable/'  Ibid.  p.  141.  edit  Sylb. 
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the  eaglets  talons,  the  viper^s  renom,  &o.  are  b31  fbonded  on 
snoh  wants  as  can  never  be  satisfied  amicably.  The  wants, 
therefore,  of  this  character  naturally  rouse  up  similar  instincts, 
and  thus  the  world  becomes  filled  as  well  with  hostile  relations, 
as  friendly. 

Toira  lenna  lapain  seqnitur,  lupus  ipse  atpellin.  Vug.  Ed.  it 

It  appears  to  have  been  these  relations  of  hostility  that  first 
gave  nse  to  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  moral  evil.  Now 
whether  real  evil  exist  at  all,  or  whether  we  should  confine  it, 
with  the  Stoics,  to  evil  purely  moral,  are  questions  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  treatise  to  examine.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  much  evil  is  imaginary,  and  founded  merely  on  false  opi- 
nion :  that  of  the  evils  more  real,  there  are  many  which  have 
their  end,  and  so  may  be  said  to  partake,  ultimately,  the  nature 
of  good.  Many  of  the  difficulties  and  distresses  which  befall  the 
human  species,  conduce  to  save  it  from  sloth,  and  to  rouse  it 
up  to  action ;  to  action  which  is,  in  fact,  the  very  life  of  the 
universe. 

Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  fieunlem  esse  yiam  volait,  primiuqae  per  artem 
Moyit  agrofl,  curis  acoens  mortidia  corda. 
Nee  torpere  gravi  passoB  ma.  regna  vetemo.  Viig.  Geoig.  L 

If  there  were  no  dangers,  then  could  there  be  no  fortitade ; 
if  no  temptations,  then  no  temperance;  if  no  adverse  accidents, 
nor  loss  of  what  we  love,  then  no  submissive  resignation,  no  pious 
acquiescence. 

•AAA*  fori  ris  ffiyKpoffts^  Bffi'  Hx^iy  koASj  . 

^  ThingB  good  and  ill  ean  iie*er  eziit  iqwrt ; 
But  ■nek  the  mixture,  that  thej  well  accord.*** 

Again,  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake, 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  every  instrument.of  destruction, 
may  be  said  incidentally  to  prepare  the  way  for  generation ;  and 
that  not  only  by  making  room  for  new  comers,  but  by  furnishing 
tredi  materials  towards  their  respective  production.  For  though 
the  theatre  of  the  world  so  far  resembles  other  theatres,  that  it 
is  perpetually  filled  with  successions  of  new  spectators ;  yet  has 
it  this  in  peculiar,  that  the  spectators  which  succeed  here,  are 
made  out  of  those  that  went  before.'    Every  particular  birth,  or 

4  The  fine  diatich  here  translated  is  firam  **  Perhi^  it  is  diffieolt  to  proye  any  iidag 

Euripides,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  deariy  upon  subjects  such  as  these,  without 

Osirid.  p.  369.  edit  Xyland.  having  (rften  oonsidered  and  exsmined  them. 

As  to  the  speculations  here  oflfered,  and  And  yet  to  have  thrown  out  doubts  ooon- 

the  solutions  suggested,  we  may  well  apply  oeming  them,  is  a  thing  not  altogether 

to  them  that  just  reflection  of  tiie  Stogirita,  without  its  use.**  Aristot  Prasd.  p.  40.  edit, 

though  used  by  him  on  a  different  occasion.  SylK 

"Ifftfs  8i  xa^«v^  wa2  wwl  rmv  rowiftrnv  '  The  subject-matter  is  the  same  in  many 

ff^pms  Swo^ahftoBaiy  fth  woXXdtcis  ^rc-  succeeding  beings ;  as  the  river  is  the  same, 

CK^IifUvtar  rh  fUvroi  hiTfiro^K^vai  rcpl  which,  as  it  flows  along,  reflects  many  dif- 

iicdarov    cJn&Pf    obK    AxF^I^^    ^<^*  •  ferent  objects.  It  is  in  this  aenas  we  tre  to 
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natural  production,  appears  an  act,  if  not  of  hostility,  at  least  of 
separation ;  a  secession  from  the  general  mass ;  a  kind  of  revolt 
from  the  greater  bulk  in  favour  of  a  smaller ;  which  smaller 
would  detach  itself,  and,  were  it  able,  be  independent. 

In  a  word,  as  friendship^  by  cementing  multitude,  produces 
union;  so  strife^  by  dissolvmg  union,  produces  multitude;  and  it 
is  by  multitude  that  the  world  becomes  diversified  and  re- 
plenished. 

And  hence  we  may  perceive  the  meaning  of  what  Heraclitus 
says  in  Plutarch,  where  he  calls  ^'  war^  the  father  and  king  and 
lord  of  all  things  ;***  and  asserts,  "  that  when  Homer  prayed. 

That  strife  be  banished  both  firom  gods  and  men, 

he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  cursing  the  veneration  of  all 
things ;  as,  in  fact,  they  deduce  their  rise  out  of  contest  and  an- 
tipathy.*^ The  same  philosopher  adds  immediately,  "  that  the 
eun  could  not  pass  his  appointed  bounds :  that  otherwise,  if  he 
could. 

Tongues  he  would  find  to  patronise  the  cause  */* 

meaning,  by  this  mythological  way  of  talking,  that  the  sun  could 
not  desert  his  course,  because  so  much  depended  on  it ;  or  other- 
wise, if  he  could,  that  being  himself  one  of  the  primary  authors 
of  generation  upon  this  earth,  and  well  knowing  how  much  strife 
cooperated  in  the  same  work,  he  would  surely  look  out  for  an 
advocate  (were  such  any  where  existing)  to  defend  the  cause  of 
strife  against  the  calumnies  of  Homer.' 


vndentand  the  fbllowing  assertion,  and  not 
.  with  the  least  view  to  equirocal  produc- 
tion. 

O^ow  Ztik  rh  rV  tov8c  ^$opiuf  IUAov 
difm.  yhf^vof,  icol  r^v  rovdt  yivwiv  (CXAov 

furafioMiw :  **'  Wherefore,  firom  the  disso- 
lution of  one  thing  being  the  generation  of 
another,  and  the  generation  of  one  thing 
beinff  the  dissolution  of  another,  it  necessa- 
rily rollows  that  the  change  must  be  perpe- 
tual, and  never  cease.**  Arist  de  Oen.  et 
Corr.  L  L  c.  8.  p.  10.  edit.  Sylb. 

The  change  here  alluded  to  is  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature  in  the  production  of 
beings,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  process 
abore  mentioned,  would  either  soon  be  at  a 
stand,  or  would  require  a  perpetual  miracle 
fiyr  the  supply  of  new  materioJs. 

*  'HoutXiiTos  iikp  yiip  iarrutpvt  iciK^ftav 
hfoieiiki  mtrdpa  lud  fiafft\4a  icat  K^ptop 
vdrrmr*  irol  r^  fikr^OfJoipow^  9iix6iu¥w^ 

"Im  re  9%mf  tptM^  Ik  t^  Mpiirmf  &wo- 
Xiceoi, 

p4tiuon¥^  iic  itdxns  irol  Arriira9«(ar  rV  7^ 

robs  vprliKmms  tpwr  cl  tk  ^ 

TXmma  fuw  Umit  htucoCpovt  i^tvp^mi^. 


Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  370.  edit  Xy- 
land.  foL 

Dr.  Squire,  the  late  bishop  of  St  David^s, 
has  given  a  fiiir  edition  of  this  tract  in  the 
original,  to  which  he  has  subjoined  an  Eng- 
lish translation ;  but  (according  to  a  prac- 
tice too  fipequent  with  the  best  critics)  he 
has,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  attempted 
to  mend,  where  no  emendation  was  want- 
ing. 

Chalcidius  plainly  alludes  to  the  same 
sentiment  of  Heraclitus  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  commentary  on  Plato^s 
Tinueus:  Proptereaque  Numenius  hiudat 
Heradium  (lege  Heraclitum)  reprehenden- 
tem  Homerum,  qui  optaverit  interitum  et 
vastitatem  malis  vitse^  quod  non  intelligeret 
mundum  sibi  deleri  placere:  si  quidem 
sylva,  qusB  malorum  fons  est,  exterminare- 
tur.  ChaL  p.  396.  edit  Meurs.  1617. 

In  the  Greek  quotation  Homer  is  sup- 
posed to  wish  inadvertently  against  the  ge- 
neration of  all  things ;  in  the  Latin,  he 
wishes,  in  the  same  inadvertent  manner, 
against  the  existence  of  sylva^  that  is,  of 
^matter.**  The  difference  is  easily  reconciled, 
if  we  suppose  matter  to  be  the  basis  of  ge- 
neration, and  to  be  essentially  requisite  to 
the  existence  of  things  generable  and  pe- 
Y 
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From  all  these  speculations  one  thing  at  least  appean,  (what- 
^  ever  else  may  be  doubtful,)  that  relations  of  hostihty,  as  well  a0 
friendship,  have  their  use  in  the  universe.  Both  also  equally 
arise  from  want  on  one  side,  and  from  the  power  o/remof>inff  it 
on  the  other/  The  difference  le,  that  in  mendly  relations  the 
help  is  communicated  either  with  pleasure,  as  when  the  mother 
suckles  her  child  ;  or  at  least  without  pain,  as  when  we  shew  a 
traveller  his  way.  In  hostile  relations,  the  help,  without  regard 
to  the  communicator,  is  either  taken  by  force,  as  when  the  wolf 
devours  the  lamb ;  or  obtained  by  stratagem,  as  when  the  spider 
ensnares  the  fly. 

And  thus  by  the  reciprocal  relations  of  wcmt  and  help,  (both 
of  which  under  a  variety  of  forms  exist  in  every  individual,)  is 
there  a  kind  of  general  concatenation  extended  throughout  the 
universe;  while  each  being  communicates  what  help  it  can 
afford^  and  obtains,  in  its  turn,  that  help  which  it  requires. 

To  all  these  relations  must  be  added  that  chief,  though  men- 
tioned last,  that  of  the  whole  universe,  and  every  being  in  it,  to 
the  first,  supreme,  and  intelligent  Cause,  through  which  relation 
they  are  called  his  offspring,  and  he  their  Father.  Here,  indeed, 
the  relations  are  not  blended  as  before ;  they  are  all  purely  re- 
ferable to  want  on  one  side,  and  all  purely  arise  from  spontaneous 
help  on  the  other ;  the  correspondence  existing,  as  &r  a^  perfect 
has  respect  to  imperfect,  independent  to  dependent,  the  object 
desired  to  the  beings  which  desire,"  the  maker  to  his  works,  the 
parent  to  his  children.'' 

And  now  to  conclude  with  a  remark,  which  regards  relation 
in  general.  *'  As  to  every  continuous  being  the  genus  of  qumlUy 
gives  distinctions,  which  help  to  mitigate  its  sameness,  and 
render  it,  as  it  were,  discrete ;  so  to  beings  discrete,  however  re- 
mote, the  genus  of  relation  gives  a  connection,  which  serves  to 
mitigate  their  diversity,  and  to  render  them,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinuous. Thus  is  the  world  maintained  as  well  in  its  union,  as 
in  its  variety,  while  both  species  of  quantity  run  through  the 
whole,  and  through  every  part.'' 

And  so  much  for  the  arrangement  or  genus  of  relation  its  na- 
ture, its  properties,  its  utility,  and  extent.^ 

riahableyout  of  which  this  lower  and  viflible  relation  between  the  object  of  denre,  and 

world  is  wholly  compoeed.  the  being  which  desires  ?^  Simplic  in  Pxb- 

t  How  &r  the  want  of  good  leads  to  arU  die.  p.  43.  B.  edit  BanL  1551.    See  b^ 

and  action,  may  be  seen  in  p.  14,  and  in  fiore,  note  o,  p.  314. 

notes  subjoined.  We  here  perceive  it  to  ex-  '  St  Paul  has  giren  his  sanction  to  that 

tend,  not  only  to  the  whole  animal  world,  verse  of  Aratos,  Tov  yhp  kcX  y4ws  icfn^: 

but  even  to  the  vegetable.    More  will  be  ^  For  we  are  his  offspring.^   Axat  Phcen. 

found  on  this  subject  in  the  treatise  upon  v.  5.    Acts  xviL  28. 

Motion,  a  part  of  the  present  work.  '  Before  we  quit  this  arraogemeaty  we 

0  H&s  A  Koi.  i^rrhy  irwriv  6  0§hs  X^yc-  shall  subjoin  the  following  note. 

r€u,  cl  fiffi^fiia  trxi<m  i<prl  trphs  r6  i^^rhv  The  old  logicians  held,  that  things  vor 

r^  4^ljAy^;  ^ How  is  God  called  an  ob-  telligible,  and  inteUection,  were  reUtiTes; 

ject  desirable  to  all  beings,  if  there  be  no  so  idso  things  sensible,  and  tenntiQii.   Bat 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


COMCBRKING  ACTIOK  AND  PASSION.      ACTION,  ITS  FIVE  SPBCIES — THOSB 

OF    PASSION    BBCIPROCATE — MIND    DIVINE,    HUMAN LATTER,    HOW 

ACTED  UPON POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  ETHICS.       PASSIVITY  IN   BODIES 

ANIMATE  AND  INANIMATE.  ACTION  AND  RE-ACTION,  WHERE  THET 
EXIST,  WHERE  NOT.  SELF-MOTION,  WHAT,  AND  WHERE.  POWER, 
WHENCE  AND  WHAT — REQUISITE  BOTH  IN  ACTION  AND  IN  PASSION. 
POWER,  THOUGH  LIKE  NONBNTITr,  TET  WIDELY  DIFFERENT.  DOUBLE 
IN  THE  REASONING  FACUUT.  POWER,  NOT  FIRST  IN  EXISTENCE, 
BUT  ENERGY,  WHICH  NBVBR  HAS  CEASED,  OR  WILL  CEASE,  OR  CAN 
CEASB. 

In  treating  of  relatives,  we  have  considered  principally  those 
which  possess  the  relative  character  in  a  degree  above  every 


ihtA  they  tttfted  an  objectioii — If  relatiret 
ooezist,  and  always  reciprocate  in  their 
esiBtence,  what  would  become  of  Euclid^s 
theoiema,  snrawtmg  there  were  no  geome- 
tricians? What  would  become  of  sensible 
objects,  supposbg  there  were  no  beings 
•ensitiTe  ? 

One  solution  of  this  objection  is  derired 
from  the  percipient:  the  first  original  and 
•opreme  percipient  is  ererywhere,  and  al- 
ways in  the  full  eneigy  of  uuTersal  per- 
ception. 

Another  solution  is  from  the  objects  per- 
enved,  be  they  sensible  or  intelligible. 
Erery  sndi  object  has  a  double  nature ;  an 
abaolute  nature,  and  a  rehitive  one.  The 
sound  A  is  an  octave  to  the  sound  B.  B 
ceases,  and  A  continues.  A  is  no  longer 
an  octaTe,  but  still  it  is  a  sound :  and  even 
though  we  should  call  it  no  sound,  if  there 
w«re  to  be  no  hearers;  it  would  still  be 
an  undulation  of  air,  capable  of  producing 
sound,  if  there  were  an  ear  capable  of  per- 
eeirinf  it,  that  is,  an  oigaa  adequate  to  the 


The  instance  given  on  this  occasion  by 
the  philosophers  Porphyry  an4  Simplicius, 
is  curious,  because  it  is  taken  from  that 
difficult  system  of  music,  the  enharmonic. 
The  foDowinff  are  the  words  of  Simplicius : 

iV  rfi/  irrmif  yifA^iP^  eWiy  <ttw  u4wu 
rk  <rra,  9w9p  krrl  ri  iwi^rnrd'  mu  yip 
hf  rf  fMyffiif  weeper  ftiy  KvniitoifoiMV 
ZUatmSf  WW  Z'k  iMrmUr^tiroi  roirov  rm^ 
itatrHifurros  kriih:  *  For  if  ever,  through 
any  sloth  or  indolence,  we  reject  know- 
todge,  those  things,  which  are  intelligible, 
remain  nevertheless.  It  is  thus  that  in 
music  we  used  in  fwrner  days  to  hear  the 


quarter-tone,  but  now  we  are  unable  to 
distinguish  this  interval**  Simplic  in 
Prsed.  p.  48.  a  edit  Basil  1551. 

Porphyry  having  told  us,  that  though 
there  were  no  geometry,  considered  as  a 
science,  there  would  stiU  be  objects  geome- 
trical, subjoins — hr^X  koL  iv  rp  fiovtrucp  rh 
fjk^y  ird\ai  rod  8<€<ri«Uov  ^uurHifutros  Ijkovop 
ol  fMnHTucol,  ffoTCfMV  8^  d^cXi}0(((n}f  rris 
irapfiopiou  /is A^(af,  KaUt  ^p  rh  iitffitubv 
iMmi/ia  ^/icXy^iro,  ohK^ri  rov  roio^ov 
titrBfitns  ttrrai  (lege  ^<rrl)  dicurr^juoror  wol 
UriKw  iri  h  rf  f^tru  itrrl  rh  aitrOrfrhp 
rovro  9tdffrrifia,  cl  irol  4  oivdriffit  iKXiSot- 
Tfpc  **FoT  thus,  too,  in  music,  musicians 
used  formerlv  to  hear  (and  distinguish)  the 
interval  of  the  quarter>tone  ;  but  in  latter 
days,  the  enharmonic  melody  having  been 
neglected,  by  which  this  interval  used  to 
be  modulated,  there  is  no  longer  now  any 
sensation  of  such  an  interval :  and  yet  it  is 
evident  that  this  sensible  interval  has  an 
existence  in  nature,  although  for  the  pre- 
sent the  sensation  of  it  be  lost**  Porphyr. 
in  Prsedic  p.  40.  ed.  Paris.  1543. 

Porphyry  flourished  in  the  third  century ; 
Simplicius  in  the  sixth. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  from  the 
above  quotations,  how  fiist  the  arts  of  el^ 
gance  were  sinking,  even  in  the  more  early 
of  those  two  periods. 

As  for  the  state  of  philosophy  in  the 
latter  period,  we  may  form  a  judgment  of 
it  by  what  we  learn  from  Simplicius  in  the 
same  treatise,  with  regard  to  the  Stoics. 
Having,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Pre- 
dicaments of  Action  and  Passion,  given 
many  quotations  from  the  Stoic  logic,  he 
concludes  the  chapter  with  the  following 
words:   IIoAA^  5>  4i  r&v  roio{nw  i^rp- 
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other.  Bat  there  are  things  which,  as  they  possess  it  blended 
with  characters  more  eminent,  have  been  formed  for  that  reason 
1  into  separate  arrangements.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  relation 
I  between  a  being  and  the  place  which  it  occupies ;  that  between 
1  a  being  and  the  time  while  it  exists ;  the  first  of  which  relations 
Igives  an  answer  to  the  question,  where;  the  latter  to  the  ques-* 
(tion,  when. 

There  are  also  relations  of  position ;  relations  of  habit ;  and, 
besides  these,  there  are  relations  of  auction  and  passion ;  all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  attributes  of  their  own,  and 
have  therefore  merited  distinct  examinations  from  the  ancient 
writers  upon  logic. 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  two  last,  I  mean  action  and  passicn^ 
we  shall  find  them  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  universe ; 
and  that,  either  united  in  one  subject,  or  else  separate,  and  in 
different  subjects. 

By  Horace  they  are  united  : 

Qui  studet  optatam  conu  contingere  metam, 

Mnlta  tolit,  fecitque  paer.  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  412. 

So  are  they  by  Livy,  in  that  manly  speech  of  Cains  Mucins : 
Et  facere  et  pati  fortia,  Romanum  est." 
So  are  they  by  Shakspeare : 

Whether  His  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

Or — by  opposing  end  them.  Hamlet. 

So  are  they  by  Milton : 

Fall^  cherub,  to  be  week  is  miserable. 

Doing,  or  suffering.  Par.  Lost,  L  157. 

In  Virgil  we  see  them  separated,  and  passion  given  to  man, 
action  to  the  Deity : 

0 !  passi  graviora,  dabit  Deus  his  quoque  finem.  iEn.  i.  203. 

As,  therefore,  action  and  passion  are  of  the  most  extensive  in- 
fluence ;  as  they  partake  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  qualities 
or  attributes,  by  being  intimately  and  essentially  connected  with 
substance ;  while  the  relatives  when^  where^  and  position  seem 
rather  connected  accidentally :  we  shall  give  action  and  passion 
their  just  precedence,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  species  of  action  are  as  many  as  are  the  different  modes 
of  acting  in  the  different  species  of  agents. 

ywrla  waph,  rots  ^Ttt!Uo7s*  &y  i<l>*  iiii&v  Omar  burnt  the  Alexandrine  library ;  nor 

ical  71  SthuffKdhia^  ical  r^  xXuffra  rOv  <nrf-  did  the  succeeding  caliphs  emerge  fimn  bar- 

ypcL/jLfidrvp  iwi\4\oiirty :  **  There  is  much  barity  till  the  race  of  the  Abbaiaids,  near 

elaborate  discussion  of  these  matten  among  two  centuries  after. 

the  Stoics,  of  whom  both  the  doctrine  and  The  barbarity  of  Western  Eutope  eon- 
most  of  the  writings  are  in  our  times  lost,  tinned  much  longer,  and  did  not  b^gin  to 
and  at  an  end."    SimpL  in  Praed.  p.  84.  B.  lessen  till  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  that  pi«» 
edit.  Basil  1551.  ceding  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
Mahomet  soon  followed,  whose  successor  *  Liv.  it  11. 
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The  first  sort  of  action  is  that  of  mere  body  dUmey  considered 
either  as  Yoid  of  sensation  wholly,  like  fire,  when  it  bums ;  or, 
at  least,  as  void  of  sensation,  at  the  time  when  it  operates. 
Snch  is  that  neat  and  universal  power,  the  power  of  attraction, 
which  all  boay,  animal,  yegetable,  and  elementary,  is  found  to 
possess  in  proportion  to  its  quantity ;  that  active  power,  (if  it 
may  for  the  present  be  so  called,)  the  efiects  of  which  modem 
philosophy  has  scratinized  with  so  much  penetration.  Such, 
too,  are  those  energies  peculiar  to  different  bodies,  and  arising 
ont  of  them  from  their  different  natures ;  as  when  we  say,  the 
heavens  emit  light ;  the  trees  produce  leaves ;  the  fields  give  us 
com,  &c. 

Ceeliim  niteflcere,  arbores  firondeecere, 

Segetes  laigiri  frugea,  &c.  Cic.  Toac.  Disp.  L  28. 

Such,  too,  are  those  more  secret  operations  of  bodies,  whether 
magnetic  or  electric ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  virtues  and 
efficacies  of  bodies  medicinal.  All  these  energies  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense  may  be  called  the  action  of  body,  considered 
merely  as  body.* 

A  second  sort  of  action  is  that  which  is  the  result  of  sensation, 
instinct,  and  natural  appetite,  and  which  therefore,  being  com- 
plicated, must  necessarily  be  confined  to  bodies  of  a  higher 
genus,  to  bodies  sensitive^  that  is,  to  animals. 

Dente  lupus,  comu  tauros  petit,  &c  Hor.  Sat  ii  1. 

Nowhere  are  these  actions  expressed  with  more  elegance  and 
conciseness,  than  by  our  own  epic  poet,  in  his  Paradise  Lost : 

Air,  water,  earth, 
Bj  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swam,  was  walked.'^      Par.  Lost,  vil  502. 

There  is  a  third  species  of  action  more  complicated  even  than 
the  preceding,  being  derived  not  only  from  sensation,  instinct, 
and  natural  appetite,  but  from  reason  also,  superadded  to  these. 
This  is  a  mode  of  action  peculiar  to  man,  because  of  all  the 
animals  we  see  around  us,  man  alone  possesses  the  reasoning 
facuUy. 

*  This  is  that  genus  of  energies  which,  r^f  <l>at¥OfUv<is  lii^rrrrcis^  iror^  irdaas  9h 

as  lamblidms  describes  it,  '^indicates  no  ain&y  rits  ivydfitis,  o^x  V  f^'^"  <rr(p€^ 

action    belonging  to    soul,  or  to    animal  iffri  ica2  iarrlrtnra,  &\X*  f  koI  irepi  abr&p 

nature,  or  to  reasoninn,  or  to  life,  but  ^x^*  iroAA^  ipwmiplovs  iwdfttis,    SimpL 

which  (on  the  contrarj)  exhibits  the  par-  in  Prsedic  p.  81.  edit  Basil  1551. 

ticnlar    eneigy  of   bodies,  considered    as  **  Kal  S9f\op  t<ra  wor4  iart  icol  Swotd 

bodies  purely  inanimate  ;  and  that  as  well  cXSi;  rmfi^6yo9¥  {6otv^  roo-aSraicalroiavra 

with  respect  to  all  the  peculiarities  which  jcol  4y  r^  toku^  Bid^opd  4<my  ^Ohi  KOfrii 

appear  to  surround  body,  as  to  all  those  r^v  roia^rrfv  fy4oy9tay^  ircpl  £y  4y  reus 

various  inherent  powers  of  bodies,  not  only  trtpl  (i&w  laropuus  impiOfiturOeu  tl60€h 

as  they  are  solid  and  capable  of  resisting,  /tcv;  ^It  is  evident,  that  as  are  the  species 

but  as  they  contain  within  them  a  multitude  of  irrational  animals  in  number  and  in 

of  powers  that  are  efficacious  and  active.**  quality,  so  many  and  such  are  the  different 

r4yos  iptpyttSy^  tfrcp  tfa;x^5  koX  <f>^t»s  species  in  acting  agreeably  to  this  [animal] 

icai  iJrfmv  Koi    fynti    oitK^ri  itrMicvwri  mode  of  enei^ ;  which  several  species  of 

miifO'ty,  r&v  8i  <r»fidfr»y^  ^  (T^fAOfrd  iariv  acting  have  been  usually  enumerated  in  the 

&^a,  ^atftpiuf  KoBUmnffi  r^v  (retfunotiiri  histories  of  animals.**    Simpl.  in  Prsed.  p. 

ip^fyttoM  «car&  v<Lr<u  itJkv  riis  wtpl  rh  <r&tta  8 1 ,  ut  supra. 
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.  Widely  diversified  is  the  share  assumed  by  the  sabordinate 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  in  actions  of  this  character.  Some* 
times  they  submit  to  reason,  and  are  (as  becomes  them)  obe* 
dient ;  at  other  times  they  reject  her,  and  proceed  of  them- 
selves. And  hence  it  is,  that  actions,  produced  from  causes  so 
peculiarly  complicated,  derive  to  themselves  the  colours  of  good 
and  evil,  and  are  denominated,  in  distinction  to  every  other  deed 
of  man,  actions  moral. 

When  Virtue  and  Pleasure  addressed  the  young  Hercules, 
Virtue  supposed  him  to  have  a  reason  that  could  control  his  ap- 
petites; Pleasure  supposed  him  to  have  appetites  that  would 
bear  down  his  reason.  Had  he  obeyed  the  last,  he  had  been 
vicious ;  as  he  obeyed  the  first,  he  was  virtuous.  There  was  a 
conflict  in  either  case  between  his  better  part  and  his  worse ; 
and  in  that  conflict  both  species  of  faculties  were  presumed,  his 
rational  Acuities,  and  his  irrational.^ 

There  is  a  fourth  sort  of  action,  where  the  intellect,  operating 
without  passions  or  affections,  stays  not  within  itself,  but  passes 
out  (as  it  were)  to  some  external  operation.  It  is  thus  that 
nature,  considered  as  an  efficient  cause,  may  be  caUed  the 
energy  of  Qod,  seen  in  the  various  productions  that  replenidi 
and  adorn  the  world.  It  is  thus  that  art,  considered  as  an 
efficient  cause,  may  be  called  the  energy  of  man,  which  iuEiitates 
in  its  operations  the  plastic  power  of  nature.^ 

The  last  and  most  excellent  sort  of  action  is  seen  in  contem- 
plation ;  in  the  pure  energy  of  simple  intellect,  keeping  within 
itself,  and  making  itself  its  own  object.  This  is  the  highest 
action  of  which  we  are  susceptible ;  and  by  it  we  imitate  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  subordinate 
nature.  It  is  to  this  that  our  great  poet  alludes,  when  speaking 
of  his  employment,  during  a  state  of  blindness,  he  sajrs^ 
Then  feed  on  thonghta,  which  Yolimtary  move 
Hannonkms  nnnibwi.*  Far.  Los^  in.  37. 

«  See  Xenoph.  Mem.  L  iL  c  1.  «.  21.  o'ciy,  ^to  act  monlly,**  the  betto*  to  db- 

The  abore  speciea  of  action  is  thus  de-  tingoish  it  fVom  voicSk,  a  wofd  of  meamng 

scribed  by  Simplidus :  Tplrow  ih  rod  iroiciV  more  extensive,  signifying  simplj  *to  do^** 

y4yos,  rh  iwr^  irpinnrtuf  danipi$tnir€u  tmp  or  **  to  make.** 

mv  \4rfw  T^s  vcf>l  rk  aUrdrrrk  «ra)  &MtTa        *  To^rov  9^  W9\h  pJr  ien  rb  Kiftr, 

vot^fftis hrirpowi^^iirpoaipwaf Ktti 0oS\fiWf  woXh  9^  «ca)  ^rmh  rixj^tust  fAtftm/ftiiwmn 

96^ea^  r§    Koi  trw^u^,  md  rhs  romdrat  tV  ^^f,  «ca)    rh   mfakHit6itMP€m   ^ 

iroiV«is  irapcx^ficyov.    Simpl.  nt    supra,  ofrrcuy  (lege  o^y)  JbwrAiytkWmy.  Simpiie. 

''The  genus  comfMrehended  under  the  idea  nt  supra.    *^0f  tiiis  species  of  acting  ^ 

of  acting  morally,  is  the  third  of  this  order ;  Diyinity  hasa  latge  share ;  alaige  diaredso 

that  genus  which  presides  orer  the  energies  fidls  to  arts,  ^t  miitate  nature^  and  supply 

of  reason  with  respect  to  the  concrete  ob-  what  she  has  omitted.** 
jects  of  sense,  (that  is,  which  presides  in        •  This  highest  mode  of  action  (if  It  may 

the  afiairs  of  common  life,)  and  which  be  so  called)  is  thus  described  by  ^mplidw 

fbmishes  upon  occasion  deliberate  choice,  in  the  same  comment,  p.  80. 
volition,  opinion,  inquiry,  and  other  ener-        T^    wfp)    T«r    rotirmr    jco)  j^/Byfamr 

gies  of  the  same  duuacter.**     Simpl  in  oirrUti^  hrtffieowaifttroif  i»Xd^  po^o^cv: 

Praed.  n.  80.  B,  edit  Bas.  1551.  «*That  which,   with    simple  intelleetaoiM, 

We  have  in  this  place  translated  irpcto*-  inquires  concerning  aabttencea  intdligible 
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The  species  of  passion  may  be  uDderstood  by  their  recipro- 
cating for  the  most  part  with  those  of  actum. 

Thus  though  the  Divine  Mind,  by  being  pure  and  intellectual 
energy,  can  have  nothing  passive  in  its  transcendent  theory ; ' 
yet  the  mind  of  man,  which  has  intensions  and  remissions,  is  for 
that  reason  necessarily  passive  in  two  important  manners :  either 
as  truth,  real  or  apparent,  demands  its  assent ;  or  as  falsehood, 
real  or  apparent,  demands  its  dissent. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  passivity  of  the  human  mind, 
which  I  choose  to  call  passivity  intelUctitai^  that  it  becomes 
susceptible  of  discipline  and  institution,  and  thus  finds  itself 
adorned  (according  as  it  is  cultivated)  with  the  various  tribes 
both  of  arts  and  sciences.' 

As  the  reason  of  man  is  acted  upon  by  the  appearances  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  so  are  the  appetites  of  man  (and  not  only 
of  man,  but  of  brutes  also)  acted  upon  by  the  approach  of  plea- 
sure and  pain.**  This  therefore  may  be  called  sensual  passivity^ 
in  opposition  to  the  rational  above  described.  It  is  to  this  Davus 
alludes  in  Horace, 

Etenim  &teor,  me  dizerit  ille 
Duci  ventre  levem :  nasum  nidore  supinor, 
ImbecilliiB,  inen,  See  Hor.  Sat  ii  7.  37. 

The  moulding  this  passivity  of  the  human  mind  into  as  much 
of  the  fair  and  honest  as  it  is  capable  of  receivinc",  when  it  is 
applied  to  nations,  is  called  politics;  when  to  families,  eco- 
nomics; when  to  individuals,  ethics;'  and  is  in  general  the 
foundation  of  moral  principles  and  conduct. 


and  indiTulble ;  that  m,  lubstanoes,  which, 
haTing  no  parta,  cannot,  like  body,  be  in- 
finitely divided. 

Ardiytas  has  enumerated  these  species 
of  energy  or  action,  bat  in  a  different 
manner,  beginning  with  the  last  of  them 
first,  and  so  proceeding  inversely,  till  he 
come  to  the  first  that  is  mentioned  here, 
and  this  he  omits.  His  words  are  worthy  of 
pemaal:  T^  5i  4p9py^las  Sio^opol  rpftir* 
Th  itAp  yip  rl  4<rraf  airrc^  ip  r^  O^ctphWf 

iyidCtp,  T9KTaiP€P'  rh  S^  ip  r^  wpifftnPy 
M9P  erparttyhf  Koi  vokir9V€irSai'  ylyp^rai 
M  k  faip  ip^^ta  icol  ^fv  Smyo^,  olop  4p 
ratf  k\^yis  C^^.  TwpmArtnm  th  airr^ 
Archyt.  apud  SimpL  in  Prsed.  p.  80. 
'*Tb«te  aie  three  distincti<As  of  action  or 
energy :  one  sort  of  it  consists  in  contem- 
plating, as  when  we  stady  the  stars; 
another  in  making,  as  when  we  heal  a 
disfase,  or  exercise  the  art  of  a  carpenter ; 
another  [not  in  making,  but]  in  acting,  as 
when  we  lead  an  army,  or  administer  a 
coimon  wealth.  There  is,  too,  a  fbnrth 
eneigy,  where  there  is  no  use  of  reasoning, 
aa  in  animals  imtionaL  These  are  the 
Jbnna  of  action  the  most  general  and  com- 
prehensive.^ 


Simplicins  tells  ns,  that  Archytas  has 
omitted  the  other  species,  (that  which  we 
have  mentioned  first,  and  which  respects 
bodies  inanimate,)  because  he  did  not  con* 
sider  it  as  a  species  purely  active,  nor  as 
arising  firom  any  internal  and  sensitive 
principle  of  motion.  And  yet,  perhaps,  in 
an  introductory  treatise,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  introduced  improperly,  though 
it  must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  want 
this  requisite. 

We  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  dis- 
tinction of  actions  is  called  by  logicians 
actio  transientf  and  acHo  immatietu^  which 
corresponds  in  grammar  to  verbs  transitive 
on  one  side,  and  verbs  neuter  and  middle 
on  the  other.    See  Hermes,  I.  L  c  d. 

'  See  chapter  on  Qualities,  p.  296. 

*  Vid.  Arrian.  Epict  I  iii  c  3. 

^  AttSkri$4puicairh^atp6fJitPOPiiyaS6p 
kyaSou  x»pop  lx<'*'9  *^^  '''^  ^'^'  ^^i^^fitpop 
yip  4<rrtp  kyaSip:  ^  We  ought  to  suppose, 
that  both  good  apparent  and  pleasure  supply 
the  place  of  g<Kxl  (real) ;  for  pleasure  is 
good  apparent'*  Arist  de  Animal  Motu, 
p.  154.  edit  Sylb. 

*  Nicephcnrus  Blemmides  adopts  this  di- 
vision from  the  Peripatetic  school :  T^  M 
irpwcrtKhp  haipurtu  e<s  ^uchp,  oUoPOfwthPf 
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The  passivity  peculiar  to  brutes  may  be  seen  in  the  various 
purposes  to  which  we  direct  their  several  powers:  some  to 
plough  our  lands ;  others  to  carry  us ;  a  third  species  to  hunt  for 
us,  &c.^ 

The  passivity  of  insensitive  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  not, 
is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  various  ends  to  which  we  apply 
them.  The  earth  we  plough ;  over  the  sea  we  sail ;  out  of  the 
forest  we  build  our  ships,  &c.  This  insensitive  passivity,  though 
it  submit  to  the  action  of  other  bodies  upon  it,  yet  always 
follows  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  being  to  which  it  belongs; 
so  that  the  effects  often  differ,  where  the  active  power  is  the 
same. 

Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  haec  ut  oeia  liqoeacit, 

Uno  eodemqae  igni.  Viig.  EcL  TiiL  80. 

Lastly,  all  bodies  that  act  by  attraction,  are  themselves  reci- 
procally acted  upon,  as  modern  philosophers  have  clearly  de- 
monstrated. 

As  to  action  and  passion  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  great  and  diversified  mixture  of  them  which  runs  through 
the  world,  and  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it,  has  a  necessary 
reference  (as  all  other  mixtures  have)  to  principles  more  simple, 
out  of  which  it  is  compounded.  Pure  activity  we  may  suppose 
miud ;  and  pure  passivity,  matter.  As  mind  is  capable  of  acting 
whatever  is  possible,  so  is  matter  of  having,  whatever  is  possible, 
acted  upon  it.  The  former  is  the  source  of  all  forms,  distmctions, 
and  beauty ;  the  latter  is  the  receptacle.  In  the  Supreme  Mind 
there  is  nothing  passive ;  in  the  lowest  matter  there  is  nothing 
active;*  while  all  between  is  a  mixture  of  both,  where  in  dif 
ferent  parts  the  different  principles  are  prevalent,  and  firom  this 
prevalence  give  the  being  its  proper  character. 

If  we  call  man  a  composite  of  soul  and  body,  as  a  rational 
being,  he  has  a  motion  of  his  own ;  as  a  sensitive  being,  he  has 
a  motion  in  common  with  brutes ;  as  a  being  merely  corporeal, 

Koi  iro\tTiK6ir  Koi  ^BuAs  /i4p  i^ri  ^tX6aih  and  patnritj  oompletiTe :    corrq>tif«,  at 

^os,  6  rh  iauTov  IjBti  iced  AWw  bvBid(tuf  when  any  being  it  confumed  b j  fire ;  oom- 

ZwdfAMvos'  ohcowofwcis  9^,6  Kot  MKOP  I&jop  pletive,  ai  when  a  being  either  leama,  or  k 

^inraiSc^u'  KoKiis  iirurrdtupor  6  94  yt  acted  upon,  either  by  its  intellect  or  its 

w6\i¥  9l   Kol   w6Ktis    9tt^^Bym¥   ical    9uh  senses.    Tov  wdoxw  9h  rb  lUm  iart  f9am 

Kvfitpp&p  iipitrrmsy  'wo\iriK6s:  **The  prao-  rur^,  its  t6  mUirihi'  rh  9>k  rtXHtruc^t  it 

tical  part  ofphilosophy  is  divided  into  moral,  rh  ^taytikb^or,  irol  ytp^intWj  mI  a2^0^ 

economical,  and  political     It  is  the  moral  rwiat.     Nic  Blem.  Ep.  Log.  158. 
philosopher,  who  is  able  to  adjust  his  own        ^  See  page  22.    See  also,  as  to  the  paa> 

manners,  and  those  of  any  other  individual :  sivity  of  bodies  inanimate,  page  21. 
the  economical,  who  knows  how  to  instruct        '  See  pages  280, 281. 
well  a  whole  &mily;  and  he  who  in  the        Thus  Archytas  in  Simplidas :  T^  jcoia^ 

best  manner  conducts  and  ^vems  a  city,  yhmi  rov  iroiutf  koI  «t(<rx«t«'  ^  Tea  Vx*h 

or  cities,  this  philosopher  is  the  politiod  ytMwr6,roif — rw  fthf  miw  ^  rf  Bt^  roS 

one.^    Blem.  Epitom.  Logic  p.  87.  o^  wdax^v  iw  rf  HKp :  **  The  pore  and 

As  we  have  been  speaking  just  before  of  simple  genera  of  acting,  and  beuig  acted 

passivity,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  upon,  exist  in  the  primarr  and  most  original 

same   writer,  from  the  same  philosophy,  of  beings ;  acting,  in  Ood ;  the  being  acted 

takes  notice  of  two  species  of  it,  a  better  upon,  in  matter.**  Simplic  in  Pned.  p.  84.  B. 

species  and  a  worse;  passivity  corruptive,  edit  Basil  1551. 
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a  motion  in  common  with  all  bodies  whatever.  A  dog  has  only 
the  second  and  third  of  these  motions,  and  a  stone  only  the 
last.  Thus  is  the  stone  least  active,  the  man  most  so,  and  the 
bmte  between  both. 

The  modes  are  different  under  which  beings  act  upon  one 
another. 

Some  (as  the  whole  tribe  of  corporeal  masses)  only  act,  be- 
cause they  are  acted  upon,  and  that  too  by  something  external, 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  themselves.  It  is  thus  the  nail  acts 
upon  the  timber,  because  the  hammer  acts  upon  the  nail ;  and 
were  not  the  hammer  to  drive,  the  nail  would  never  penetrate. 

Now  such  motion  as  this  is  but  a  species  of  passivity,  because 
though  the  beings,  which  possess  it,  have  an  original  power  to 
receive  motion,  they  by  no  means  possess  an  original  power  to 
impart  it.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  if  something  did  not  exist 
more  intrinsically  active  than  themselves,  they  would  never  act, 
and  there  would  be  no  motion  at  all. 

Action  of  this  kind,  (if  it  deserve  the  name,)  is  the  action  of 
beings,  which,  though  moveable,  are  not  intrinsically  motive, 
that  is,  causes  of  motion. 

Another  mode  of  action  may  be  found  in  the  following  in- 
stances. A  lamb  acts  upon  the  senses  of  a  wolf — that  sensation 
acts  upon  his  appetite — ^that  appetite  acts  upon  his  corporeal 
organs.  By  the  action  of  these  organs  he  runs,  he  seizes,  and  he 
devours  the  lamb. 

A  child  is  seen  by  its  mother  likely  to  fall  from  a  precipice. 
The  sensation  acts  upon  her  parental  affections — these  affections 
act  upon  her  corporeal  organs.  By  the  action  of  these  organs 
she  runs,  she  seizes^  and  she  saves  her  child. 

The  instances  we  are  going  to  allege,  appear  to  be  more 
blended  with  deliberation  and  thought.  The  splendour  of  the 
Roman  empire  acted  upon  the  imagination  of  Gsesar — ^that 
imagination  acted  upon  his  desire  of  sovereign  power — ^that 
desire  acted  upon  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  body.  By  the 
energy  of  these  faculties  he  passed  the  Rubicon,  conquered 
Pompey,  enslaved  Rome,  and  obtained  the  wished-for  empire. 

Again ;  the  domination  of  Gsesar  acted  upon  the  imagination 
of  Brutus — that  imagination  acted  upon  his  love  for  the  republic 
— that  love  for  the  republic  acted  upon  his  corporeal  organs. 
His  hand  in  consequence  plunged  a  dagger  into  Gsesar,  ana^  for 
a  time,  the  republic,  which  he  loved,  was  restored. 

In  all  these  instances  the  corporeal  organs  act,  like  the  corpo- 
real masses  before  mentioned,  because  they  are  first  acted  upon. 
But  then  they  are  not  acted  upon,  as  those  are,  by  other 
external  bodies,  but  by  internal  appetites,  affections,  and  de- 
sires, all  which,  as  well  as  the  organs,  are  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  being.  Such  being  therefore  is  not,  like  beings  of  the  first 
order,  in  a  manner  passive  and  only  moveable ;  but,  as  it  pos- 
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860868  within  itself  the  power  of  imparting  motion,  as  well  as  of 
receiving  it,  the  action  is  that  of  a  being,  not  only  moreaUe,  but 
intrinsically  motive. 

We  may  go  further,  if  we  please,  and  suggest  a  third  mode  of 
action,  the  action  of  the  first  mover ;  that  being,  which,  though 
motive,  is  itself  perfectly  immoveable. 

In  a  series  of  ageuts,  where  each  of  them  imparts  motion, 
which  it  has  previously  received,  were  such  agents  two,  or  were 
they  ten,  or  were  they  a  million,  no  motion  could  ever  begin, 
were  there  not  something  at  their  head  totally  different  &om 
them  all;  something  purely  impassive;  something,  which  can 
move,  without  being  moved ;  in  other  words,  which  can  impart 
motion  to  every  thing  else,  and  remain  itself  immoveable. 

It  is  to  this  character  that  Boethius  alludes^  in  his  truly 
sublime  address  to  the  Author  of  the  Universe : 

Qvi  tempoi  ab  ero  • 

lie  jabea,  stabilisque  manenB  das  cuncta  moven." 

Considering  action,  therefore,  and  the  being  acted  upon  with 
a  view  to  motion  and  the  being  moved,  we  may  say  that  the 
Peripatetic  system  (for  it  is  hence  we  derive  these  speculations) 
oontemplated  all  beings  in  three  views ;  either  as  moveable,  but 
not  motive ;  or  as  both  moveable  and  motive ;  or,  lastly,  as  motive 
alone,  btit  not  moveable." 

More  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  subsequent  theory  con- 
cerning motion.** 

We  shall  only  add,  that,  in  the  above  modes  of  acting,  when 
bodies  act  upon  bodies,  the  action  for  the  greater  part  is  re- 
ciprocal. While  the  oar  impels  the  wave,  the  wave  rerists  the 
oar ;  while  the  axe  hews  the  timber,  the  timber  blunts  the  axe ; 
while  the  earth  attracts  the  mo(m,  the  moon  attracts  the  earth. 
And  hence  the  theory  of  action  and  re-action,i*  so  accuratdy 
scrutinized  in  modern  philosophy. 

■>  T^  6p€ieTh¥  Kol  rh  yfrrrhf  ictvci^  oh  monies,  and  the  Ofgsnt  wbick  aie  morfed, 
Kw{fiuani¥ :  **•  The  deaiiBble  aod  the  intelli-  a^ear  to  be  both  <J  them  yitally  vnhed  is 
gible  move,  without  being  moved."  Ariat  one  and  the  same  subject,  see  below,  chapu 
Metaph.  p.  202.  edit  Sylb.  See  below,  xviL  Concerning  the  neoesaity  of  eome- 
ehap.  xrii  thing,  different  ^im  body,  to  pat  body  in 
^  The  Latin  qnotatioii  it  from  the  Cooeola-  motion,  IbkL  Coooerning  cauattve  mo- 
tion of  Boethius,  and  is  a  part  of  those  hex-  tion.  Ibid.  Concerning  immobility.  Ibid, 
ameters,  which,  for  harmony  of  numbers  and  Hennes,  p.  220,  note  e, 
and  sublhnity  oif  eentiment,  are  perhaps  not  p  Of  this  doctrine  we  hare  Ae  IbDowing 
inferior  to  any  in  the  Latin  language :  account  Afrior  ih  too  fih  X^er^w  rits 
O  !  quiperpetua  numdum^  &c.  ico^cis,  8ri  rh  votow  Ktd  iit(oxc<  b^  rw 

^  This  doctrine  is  expressed  by  the  Sta-  irdarxovros'  otow  rh  rifutov  i^tifikuvercu,  bmh 

girite,  but  in  an  inverted  order.    T^  iikv  rov  r^fu^fUiHm^  tctUi  rh  BtpfuCawr  i^6xrrm 

rh  bptKruchtf  Kiwoly^woy^  Kty^T'  rh  8i  re-  rov  wpirov)  kmuuMwrtd  rum  idni<ru^  Am 

Ktvreuof  r&v  KivovfJkiwwv  oIk  hydyieri  Ktytiy  &$ow  btrraSttrai  tws,  leai  byrt$ktfirrat  rh 

ob94w,    De  AnimaL  Motu,  p.  154.  edit  9Xifiop :   **  The   cause  why  motions  are 

Sylb.  stopped,  is,  that  the  acting  power  is  also 

**  Concerning  that  motion,  which  does  not  acted  upon  by  that  upon  which  it  acts ;  far 
arise  from  the  collision  of  one  body  with 
jmother  body,  but  when  the  power  which 


example,  the  cutting  power  is  blunted  by 
that  which  ia  cut ;  and  the  wanmng  poww 
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If  we  contemplate  the  world,  as  well  the  vegetable  as  the 
animal,  we  shall  perceiye  action  and  passion  dinnsed  through 
every  part. 

And  yet  it  must  be  observed  both  of  action  and  of  passion, 
(snch  at  least  as  those  we  see  around  ns,)  that  they  are  neither 
of  them  perpetual  in  any  one  particular  instance.  Com  only 
nourishes,  and  hemlock  only  poisons,  when  they  meet  a  proper 
body  on  which  to  operate:  the  musician  does  not  always 
perform,  nor  is  the  ear  always  affected  by  sounds :  the  painter 
does  not  always  paint,  nor  is  the  eye  always  affected  by  colours. 

And  hence  the  rise  of  that  notable  thing  called  power ;  that 
dormant  capacity,  into  which  both  action  and  passion,  when 
the^  cease,  retreat ;  and  out  of  which,  when  they  return,  as  from 
their  source  they  flow. 

There  is  nothing  which  appears  so  nearly  to  approach  non- 
entity as  this  singular  thing  c^led  power ;  yet  is  there  nothing, 
in  fact,  so  truly  different  from  it. 

Of  nonentity  there  are  no  attributes,  no  affections ;  but  every 
power  possesses  a  specific  and  a  limited  character,  which  n<^ 
only  distinguishes  it  from  nonenity,  but  from  every  other  power. 

Thus,  among  the  active  powers,  the  smith,  when  asleep,  has 
still  those  powers  which  make  him  a  smith;  the  shipwright, 
when  asleep,  has  still  those  powers  which  make  him  a  ship^ 
Wright.  The  powers  distinguish  both  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who,  purely  from  not  having  them,  are  neither  smiths  nor  ship- 
wrights. 

The  same  powers  help  to  distinguish  the  same  artists  from  one 
another ;  for  the  powers,  though  invisible,  are  incommutable ; 
nor  can  those  of  the  shipwright  enable  him  to  forge  an  anchor, 
or  those  of  the  smith  enable  him  to  construct  a  ship. 

If  we  pass  from  active  to  passive  powers,  we  shall  find  these, 
after  the  same  manner,  to  be  limited  in  every  subject,  and  dif- 
ferent in  every  species.  Timber  has  the  capacity  of  becoming  a 
ship,  but  not  an  axe ;  iron,  on  the  contrary,  of  becoming  an  axe, 
but  not  a  ship.**  And  though  different  agents,  by  operating  on 
the  same  patient,  may  produce  different  effects,  (as  the  Miip^ 
Wright  makes  timber  into  a  ship,  while  the  carpenter  forms  it 
into  a  house;)  yet  still  must  each  effect  correspond  with  the 
passive  capacities ;  or  else,  where  these  fail,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done. 

Were  the  case  otherwise,  were  not  the  passive  powers  essen- 
tially requisite  as  well  as  the  active,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  any  thing  might  not  be  made  out  of  any  thing. 

Fxir  distant,  therefore,  from  nonenity  are  passive  powers, 

is  cooled  by  that  wbich  is  wanned  ;  and,  in  re-impelled ;  and  the  compreeiing  power, 

general,  the  movinff  pnndple  (excepting  the  after  a  manner  re-compreased.**  ^  Axiatot  de 

aoprenie  and  first)  is  reciprocally  moTod  Animal.  Gener.  1.  ir.  p.  280.  edit  Sylb. 

itself  under  some  motion  or  other ;  the  im-  ^  See  page  267  ;  also  p.  292, 298. 
peDing  power,  for  instance,  is  alter  a  manner 
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however  latent :  so  far,  indeed,  that  where  they  differ  essentially 
from  one  another,  they  often  lead  to  effects  perfectly  contrary, 
though  the  agent  which  operates  be  individually  the  same : 

Limos  at  hie  duiefldt,  et  hac  nt  cera  liqueadt, 

Uno  eodemque  igni,  &e.  Viig.  nt  sup.  p.  270. 

It  is  from  this  theory  we  perceive  the  reason  of  that  ancient 
axiom,  QiUequid  recipiiur,  reeipitur  secundum  modum  redpientiB; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  true,  when  properly  under- 
stood. 

,  As  to  the  active  powers,  there  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween those  called  rational,  and  the  irrational.  The  subordinate 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  producing  one  contrary  out  of  two. 
Fire  can  only  warm,  but  cannot  cool;  ice  can  only  cool,  but 
cannot  warm.  But  the  rational  powers  imply  both  contraries 
^i  once,  and  give  to  their  possessor  the  alternative  of  producing 
either.  The  musician  has  the  power  both  of  melody  and  dis- 
sonance ;  the  physician,  the  power  both  of  healing  and  makinflr 
sick;  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  deciding  both  justly  and 
unjustly. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  rational  power  alone  is  founded  in 
science,  and  it  is  always  one  and  the  same  science  which  re- 
cognises contraries ;  that  which  teaches  us  harmony,  teaches  us 
discord ;  that  which  informs  us  what  is  health,  informs  us  what 
is  disease ;  that  which  discerns  truth,  discerns  also  falsehood. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  is,  that  as  every  science  may  be  called 
double  in  its  powers  of  knowledge,'  so  all  action  founded  on 
science  may  be  called  double  in  its  powers  of  acting.*  A  noble 
privilege  this  to  man,  if  well  employed ;  a  truly  unfortunate  one, 
if  abused ;  since  by  this  he  alone,  of  all  sublunary  beings,  is  pro- 
perly entitled  either  to  praise  or  dispraise. 

With  respect  to  powers  in  general,  there  is  this  to  be  ob- 
served: so  important  are  they  to  the  constitution  of  many 
beings,  that  often,  though  latent,  they  are  more  regarded  than 

^  *lKayhv  T^p  Odrtpov  fUpos  t^s  iyay-  eHrtow,     Kirtov  5^»  5ti  Xj&yos  iffrly  ^  trt- 

ru&irtwsy  iavr6  re  icpiytuf,  koI  rh  d^vrucet-  (rr^fi%  6  54  \6yos  6  ahrhs  hi\oi  rh  wpSq^ 

jitpov  KcHt  yhp  T^  €b$€t  icai  ctinh  ical  rh  fta^  Kid  rV  trrfynauf :  *^Qi  powen,  some 

ttdiocvXow  yumtrKoykWi  icpvr^s  yhp  injupoiy  will  be  found  irrational,  others  are  attended 

6  Koy^nf  rh  8c  KdinrvKoVf  o(^  kavTov  otfrt  with  reason :  and  as  to  those  which  are  at- 

rov  cMeof ;  *^  One  of  the  two  parts  in  the  tended  with  reason,  the  same  powers  will 

contrariety  is  sufficient  to  judge  both  itself  extend  to  things  contrary :  but  as  to  the 

and  its  opposite.     It  is  thus  that  by  the  irrational,  one  power  will  extend  only  to 

straight  we  come  to  know  both  the  straight  one  contrary :  what  is  hot,  for  example, 

and  the  crooked,  for  the  straight  rule  of  the  will  only  conduce  to  heating ;  but  the  art 

artist  is  a  judge  of  both.     But  the  crooked,  of  medicine  will  become  the  cause  both  of 

on  the  other  side,  is  no  judge  either  of  itr  disease  and  of  health.     The  cause  is,  that 

sel^  or  of  the  straight^    Arist  de  An.  L  this  medicinal  science  is  reason,  and  the 

5.  same  reason  discovers  both  the  thing  and 

■  Kol  T«y  ^wd/ifvp  at  fihy  ttroyrai  &\o-  its  privation.^^  Arist  Metaph.  p.  143.  edit. 

701,  a/  Z%  fierh  xAyov — Koi  al  fikp  firrh  Sylb. 

xAyw  xmroi  rw  ivayrlMV  al  a&rot,  al  84        See  also  p.  68,  and  note  /;  and  p.  294, 

&A0701,  fila  Ms*  otov  rh  Otpfibv  rod  9fp-  especially  in  note  t, 
futiytuf  ii6vop,  fi  8c  Mirpoc^  v6(rou  Koi  uyuUu 
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the  strongest  apparent  attributes.  Thus  it  is  from  their  medi- 
cinal powers  only  that  we  value  the  several  species  of  drags; 
and  from  their  generative  powers  only  that  we  value  the  several 
species  of  seed,  while  little  regard  is  paid  to  their  sensible,  that 
is,  their  apparent  qualities,  further  than  as  they  help  to  indicate 
those  invisible  powers. 

The  just  opposite  to  power  is  energy^  which,  as  its  etymology 
shews,^  implies  the  existing  in  deed  or  act,  as  opposed  to  that 
existence  which  only  implies  possibility. 

And  here  it  is  worth  observing,  that  every  thing  existing  in 
power  is  necessarily  roused  into  energy  by  something,  which 
itself  existed  previously  in  energy."  Events  and  incidents  never 
stand  still;  some  agents  or  other  are  perpetually  energizing, 
though  all,  perhaps,  by  turns  have  their  respites  and  relaxations, 
as  many  of  them,  at  least,  as  are  of  the  subordinate  tribe.  It 
happens,  indeed,  in  the  world,  as  in  a  ship  upon  a  voyage. 
Every  hand  at  a  proper  season  has  his  hours  of  rest,  and  yet 
the  duty  never  ceases,  the  business  of  the  ship  is  never  at  a 
stand ;  those  that  wake,  rousing  those  that  sleep,  and  being  in 
their  turn  roused  again  themselves. 

But  another  way  to  shew  that  energy  is  of  necessity  previous^ 
to  power,  consists  in  admitting  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  man  placed  in  a  part  of  space, 
where  there  was,  and  ever  had  been,  eternal  silence ;  or  other- 
wise in  a  part  where  there  was,  and  ever  had  been,  eternal  dark- 
ness ;  could  such  a  one  ever  actually  either  have  heard  or  seen, 
however  exquisite  his  powers  both  of  hearing  and  seeing!  And 
why  not!  Because  to  the  evocation  of  one  of  these  powers, 
there  is  a  necessity  of  actual  sound ;  to  that  of  the  other,  of 
actual  light ;  so  that  had  not  these  energies  existed  previously, 
his  powers  must  have  remained  dormant  through  the  period  of 
their  existence.  Suppose,  therefore,  all  energies  o{  all  kinds  to 
stop ;  how  could  they  ever  revive !  Were  they  all  once  sunk 
into  one  universal  sleep,  where  should  we  find  a  waking  cause,  . 
to  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers!* 

'  'Er  tfy^  **  In  act,  in  deed.^    See  a  musical  artist,  there  bemg  always  some  first 

sketch  ot  the  difference  between  ad  and  (or  prior)  beinff,  which  gives  the  motion. 

power^  p.  7.  Now  that  which  gives  this  motion  is  itself 

*  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetic  already  in  eneigy.^    Aristot  Metaph.  p. 

school,  Zrt  'wpi^fpop   ipfyyia  ^wd/u^s  151.  edit.  Sylb. 

4ori:  **that  energy  is  prior  to  power:"  *0(ra  ^^^i  ylyverai  ^  rix^Vt  ^^  ^^^P" 

Arist  Metaph.  p.  150.  152. — &cl  y^  ix  y§(^  6mos  ylyrrrai  4k  rov  9vtfifut  roui^ 

Tov  hfrdfui  trrot  ylyvrrai  r^  iwtpy^l^  h^  rov :  **  Whatever  things  are  made  either 

hrh  Irf^yttf  6rT9s'  otow  i»>9potiwos  4^  4u^  by  nature  or  by  art,  are  made  out  of 

Bp^hnvf  ftovauchs  tmh  fiovaucovj  ktl  ku^ow^  something,  having  a  capacity  to  become  the 

T6t  Tirot  irpidrov*  rh  14  kimow  4p€pytt^  thing  produced,  and  that  through  the  q>e- 

#8i|  #rr&'.*  **that  which  exists  in  energy  ration  of  something,  which  already  exists 

is  always  formed  out  of  that  which  exists  in  energy."    De  Animal.  Oener.  p.  204. 

in  power,  by  something  which  exists  (al-  edit  Sylb. 

ready)  in  eneigy ;  for  example,  man  is  *  It  is  hence  that  Aristotie,  speaking  ac- 

formed  by  man,  the  musical  artist  by  the  cording  to  the  principles  of  his  philosophy^ 
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And  what  then  are  the  inferences  from  this  epecnlation,  that 
power  neoenarily  arises  from  prerious  eneiffy  i  One  is,  that  all 
those  doctrines  abont  order  springing  from  disorder,  beauty  from 
oonfrision ;  of  night  and  chaos  being  the  oldest  of  beings ;  in 
general,  of  the  perfect  and  actual  arising  from  the  imperfect  and 
potential ;  however  they  may  be  true  as  to  the  material  cause  of 
things,  yet  are  the;^  far  friom  bein^^  true  with  respect  to  their 
real  and  essential  origin.  There  is  nothing,  in  jQict,  more  certain, 
than  that  the  actual  and  perfect  are  previous  to  their  contraries; 
dse  there  could  never  have  been  m  the  universe  any  thing 
actual  or  perfect. 

Another  inference  is,  that  the  most  minute  and  contemptible 
energy,  now  actually  existing,  necessarily  proves  the  existence 
of  an  eternal  energy,  to  which,  as  to  its  cause,  it  is  ultimately 
referable.  And  what  can  such  eternal  energy  be,  but  some- 
thing whose  very  essence  is  that  energy;^  something,  which 
knows  no  remissions,  like  subordinate  energies,  no  occasional 
retirings  into  power  and  dead  capacity,  but  is  ever  the  same 
immutable  and  perfect !  Without  such  a  principle  the  universe 
could  never  have  begun ;  or  when  once  begun,  could  never  have 
been  continued.  And  what  shall  we  call  this  principle !  Shall 
we  call  it  body  or  mind  i  The  best  way  to  answer  this,  will  be 
to  search  within  ourselves,  where  we  may  discover,  if  we  attend, 
a  portion  of  either  being,  together  with  the  several  attributes 
appertaining  to  each* 

And  so  much  for  the  two  arrangements  or  predicaments  of 
actum  and  pasiian. 


layt  of  things  eternal,  unalterable,  and  ne- 
cessary, that  is,  thinffs  eyer  in  enei^ — §1 
radra  fiii  ^p,  oM^  ay  ^f',  **  if  these  were 
iiot,thM«  could  be  nothing.^*  Metaph.  15S, 
ut  supra.  It  is  a  pertinent  question,  stated 
by  the  same  author^  in  another  part  of  the 
■une  tract — Ilwt  yitp  tcumiB^rrtUj  •!  firiSkp 
iwrai  iwMpy^U^  tdriov;  ob  7^  l^c  0Xi| 
ico^ci  abr^  imrHiw:  ''How  can  things 
ever  be  set  in  motion,  if  there  be  no  cause 
(previously)  existing  in  energy?  Mere 
matter  itself  cannot  more  itselt**  Ibid.  201 . 
And  soon  before,  in  the  same  page,*£y5^«- 
rai  7^  T^  9vriduti  tw  /i^  fityat'  9u  Upa 
f&w  ^xV  roMOnrr,  f  s  ^  oMa  Mpy^ut: 
''It  may  happen,  that  the  thing,  which 
exists  in  power  only,  may  not  exist  at  all : 
there  must,  therefore,  be  (in  the  universe) 
fuefa  a  sort  of  principle,  as  that  the  Tery 
essence  of  it  shoidd  be  eneigy  .^ 

f  See  the  note  preceding.  The  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  speaking  of  the 
Deity,  uses  the  following  expressions :  ^ 


yi^  wov  it^4py€M,  M*  'Ekuwos  8i,  if  h4^ 
Tffia:  "  The  energy  of  mind  or  intellect,  is 
Hfe :  and  He  (the  Supreme  Being)  is  that 
energy.**  Metaph.  p.  203.  See  also  Am- 
mon.  in  Lib.  de  Interpretat  p.  198.  R  &c 
where  the  arrangement  of  beings  is  deeply 
and  philosophically  discussed  and  exhibited. 
'E(^f  8i  robots  hnJ^tt^oi,  $ouX6tJt€P0Sf 
K,  T.  A. 

It  is  agreeably  to  this  reasoning  we  are 
told,  Tov  XP^"^^  ^^  irpoKofifidyti  iy4py9ta 
Moa  icfUt  fr4pas9  ^•w  ^s  toG  &ci  icii^rarret 
wpirfs:  **  that  one  Miergy  in  point  of  time 
always  precedes  another,  till  we  arrive  at 
the  energy  of  that  Being,  which  etornally 
gives  motion  in  the  first  instance.**  Metaph. 
e.  rf.  p.  152.  edit  Sylb. 

Which  is  as  much  as  to  affirm,  (in  other 
words,)  that  there  is  a  gradoal  ascent  of 
active  efficient  principles,  one  above  another, 
up  to  that  one  active  Princij^  which  is 
Miginal  and  supreme. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 

CONCBRNINO  WHEN  JLSD  WHERE.  CONCERNING  TIME  AND  PLACE,  AND 
THEIR  DEFINITION.  WHEN  AND  WHERE,  HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM 
TIME  AND  PLACE,  HOW  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM.  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
WHEN    AND    WHERE — THEIR   UTILITY    AND    IMPORTANCE    IN    HUMAN 

UPE VARIOUS  TERMS  DENOTING  THESE  TWO  PREDICAMENTS — OTHERS 

DENOTING  THEM  NOT,  YET  MADE  TO  DENOTE  THEM.  WHEN  AND 
WHERE,  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  INFLUENCE — PLAUSIBLE  TOPICS — CON* 
CURBING  CAUSES.  OPPORTUNITY,  WHAT.  CHANCE,  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT, 
WHAT  IT  18.  FATE,  PROVIDENCE.  COOPERATING  CAUSES.  SUPRXME 
INTELUGBNCE. 

We  have  said  already,  that  time  and  place  agree,  as  they  both 
belong  to  quantity  continuous.'  So  essential  is  this  character, 
that  could  either  of  them  be  separated,  as  we  separate  a  piece  of 
timber,  there  would  then  be  intervals  without  time,  and  dis- 
tances without  place.  Thus  far  then  they  agree,  while  in  this 
they  differ,  that  a  million  of  di£Perent  things  may  exist  in  one 
instant  of  time,  but  never  more  than  one  thing  at  once  can 
occupy  one  place. 

And  hence  the  nature  of  place  may  be  called  elistributive^ 
while  that  of  time  may  be  called  accvmulative.  Hence,  too,  as 
they  agree  in  some  respects,  and  differ  in  others,  they  are  neces- 
sarily not  simple,  but  compound  ideas,  both  belonging  to  one 
genus,  and  each  distinguished  by  specific  differences.  Having  a 
genus  and  a  difference,  they  become  capable  of  definition,  since 
it  is  on  these  two  requisites  that  all  definition  is  founded.* 

Tvme^  therefore,  is  continuity,  successive  in  itself,  and  accumu- 
lative of  its  proper  subjects ;  place  is  continuity,  co-existent  in 
itself,  and  distributive  of  its  proper  subjects. 

We  have  said  thus  much  about  these  two  beings,  because 
uihm  and  wkere^  though  distinct  from  both,**  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  them,  and  cannot  well  be  understood  without  refer- 
ence to  this  connection. 

Men,  human  affairs,  and  universally  all  sensible  and  corporeal 
bemgs,  as  none  of  them  are  infinite  either  in  duration  or  extent, 
must  have  something  of  course  to  limit  and  circumscribe  them. 

and  hence  the  necessary  connection  of  things  corporeal  with 
these  two ;  and  not  only  of  things  themselves,  but  of  all  their 

*  See  belbre,  p.  303,  304.  h^cy^i  iic  yivws  icol  r&v  ovarwrtiuip  9t<n 

*  Omnis  deBnitio  constat  genere  et  dif-  lkmtl>ofmp^  rwn4<m  r&v  cI^ovouvk.  Amm. 
feientia.     Fell,  218.    Termini  yero  eftsenr    in  qninqne  voces,  p.  67. 

tialet  (definitionis  wil)  genus    et    diffe-        *>  How  they  are  distinct,  see  below,  par- 
lentia.    Sanderson,  L  i.  c  17.    See  also    ticnlarly  ^  note  d;  also  p.  337. 
Wallisii  Logic.  1.  L  c  23.    Ol  /ihw  yiip 
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motions,  of  all  their  accidents;  in  short,  of  all  they  are  able  to  do, 
and  of  all  they  are  able  to  suffer. 

For  example,  certain  persons  are  to  meet  for  a  certain 
purpose.  They  must  be  informed  of  the  time  and  place,  or  their 
meeting  would  not  be  practicable.     First,  then,  for  the  time : 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

In  thunder,  lightening,  or  in  rain  ?  Shaksp.  Macbeth. 

The  answer  to  this  question  connects  their  meeting  with  a 
certain  time ;  and  in  the  relation  between  these  two,  we  behold 
the  rise  of  the  predicament,  token : 

When  the  battiest  lost  and  won. 
When  the  huriy  burly^s  done.^ 

Again: 

Wheie's  the  place  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  connects  their  meeting  with  a 
certain  place ;  and  in  the  relation  between  these  two,  we  see  the 
rise  of  the  predicament,  where : 

Upon  the  heath, 
There  we  go  to  meet  Macbeth.' 

Let  ns  take  another  example.  Virgil,  we  are  informed, 
wrote  his  Greorgics  at  Naples.  By  Naples,  in  this  instance,  is 
the  place  of  Virgil  circumscribed,  which  might  else  have  been  at 
Rome,  at  Mantua,  &c.  The  connection  therefore  of  Virgil  with 
this  city  gives  us  an  answer  to  the  question,  where  f 

Again,  he  wrote  them,  we  are  told,  while  CSsBsar  Augustas 
was  on  his  Oriental  expedition.  Here  the  time  of  this  expedi- 
tion circumscribes  the  time  of  writing,  which  might  else  have 
been  (for  aught  we  know)  during  the  wars  with  Brutus,  with 
Antony,  &c.  This  relative  connection  gives  an  answer  to  the 
question,  when  f 

Dum  Cffisar  ad  altum 
Folminat  Euphraten  beUo,  victoique  yolentes 
Per  popolos  dat  jura,  Yiamque  affectat  Olympo: 
Illo  Viigilium  me  tempore  dulds  alebat 
Parthenope,  stadiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti  Geoig.  ir.  tub.  fin. 

*  Ob  fjJpTot  otfr€  ry  xp^'^f  reanhw  rh  cular  time :  then  there  aiises  a  different 
worht  &X\*  cfrcf)  ipa,  h  crxmi  r$  irf^s  predicament,  that  of  vjkmy  a  predicament 
rhm  xp6vov:  **Nor  is  viken  the  same  with  different  firom  that  of  qwmtity,^  Simpik.> 
time ;  but  if  any  thing,  it  consists  in  the  in  Pned.  p.  88.  ejusd.  edit 
relation  which  it  bears  to  time.^  SimpL  in  ^  'AAA*  Aowcf>  ht\  rov  xp^f'w  ^^^^^  f^ 
Pned.  p.  87.  B.  ed.  Baa.  1551.  And  again  :  ^¥  6  xp^vosy  &AAo  tk  rh  tank  YpAtrop^  ^ 
*Oray  Ziri  'wpSy/A/c^  h-tpop  %v  rod  xp^f^ov,  XP^^^  '^^'  oirns  HlKXo  fih  6  r^vos,  (iXXo 
McU  olfx  ^5  tifyos  xp6pov  Kafi$w6/i€yo¥,  9*  rh  Kara,  r^ov^  ^  rirrw  rl:  **  For  as  in 
ffx^of  Ixci  'KpHts  xjP^^^i  'c^  't^  rovro  h  time^  time  itself  is  one  thing,  and  that 
XP^p^  ^o^ly,  Hffir^p  ^  iw  taXafwn  fov-  which  is  according  to  time,  or  something 
ftaxia  4v  r^  XP^^'  ^^<  ^Sl><Xih  Konf-  belonging  to  it,  is  another  thing ;  so  also  ia 
yopta  yiyptratj  if  rov  vot^,  KaXi}  olira  pku»  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  according 
xfl^  rh  iroiT6v:  ^  Bat  when  any  particular  to  pkce,  or  something  belonging  to  it, 
thinff,  which  is  assumed  from  tune,  and  another  thing.**  SimpL  in  Pned.  at  sup. 
whicn  is  not  assumed  as  any  part  of  time,  Ubi  non  est  locus,  sed  esse  in  loco, 
has  a  relation  to  time,  and  for  this  reason  Quando  non  est  tempus,  sed  ene  in  tenu- 
is in  time ;  as,  for  examine,  the  sea-fight  at  pore.  Fell,  p.  104, 107. 
Salamis,  which  happen^  at  such  a  parti- 
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These  elegant  lines,  which  we  so  justly  admire,  are  in  &et 
nothing  more  than  the  common  date  of  an  epistle ;  as  if  the 
author,  having  finished  his  work,  had  subjoined  Naples,  such  a 
month,  such  a  year:  so  great,  even  in  trivial  matters,  is  the 
force  of  numbers,  and  sublime  ideas. 

Hence,  then,  we  perceive  the  nature  both  of  when  and  of 
where.  W^^  is  not  mere  time^  nor  is  it  heings  and  events ;  but 
it  is  beini^  ft[|f]  py^"^°j  ^^  ^^-^y  ofon/?  ^alafo/l  |^p  ^|pi>  Again, 
where  is  not  properly  j^lace^  nor  is  it  leifigs  and  events ;  but  it  is 
SSngs  and  evp.nf:«.  ^  thftv  sfand  r^li^^ed  to  pla9y.'  If  therefore 
the  when  only  be  given,  and  not  the  where^  then  might  the  thing 
have  happened  either  here,  or  at  the  antipodes :  and,  by  parity 
of  reasomng,  if  the  where  only  be  given,  and  not  the  when^  then 
might  the  event  have  happened,  either  yesterday,  or  before  the 
flood.  It  is  then  only  comes  precision,  when  we  view  the  two 
united.' 

And  hence,  by  the  way,  the  utility  and  praise  of  those  two 
subordinate  accomplishments  (for  sciences  I  cannot  call  them) 
geography  and  chronology.  By  acquainting  us  with  the  rela- 
tions borne  by  illustrious  persons  and  great  events  to  the  dif- 
ferent portions  both  of  time  and  of  place,  they  afford  us  proper 
means  to  contemplate  human  affairs ;  to  view  the  general  order 
and  concatenation  of  events,  and  our  own  connection  with  this 
order,  as  members  of  the  same  universe. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  is  an  answer 
to  the  question  where,  belongs  to  the  genus  or  predicament  of 
where ;  and  whatever  is  an  answer  to  the  question  when,  belongs 
in  like  manner  to  the  predicament  of  when.  When  did  such  a 
thing  happen! — Now;  this  instant;  to-day;  yesterday;  a  century 
etgo ;  in  such  a  year  of  our  Lord ;  such  a  year  of  the  Hegira ; 
such  a  year  of  Rome ;  such  an  Olympicul,  &c.  To  these  may  be 
added  such  terms  in  the  past  as  lately,  formerly,  long  ago,  &c.; 
and  such  also  in  the  future  as  immediately,  soon,  hereafter,^  &c. 
Again:  where  did  such  a  thing  happen  I — Here;  there;  in  England; 
in  Europe;  in  China;  in  the  moon;  in  the  stm,  &c.  To  these  may 
be  added  such  terms  as  near,  far  off,  above,  below,  &c. 

All  these  terms,  by  thus  answering  these  questions,  serve  to 
indicate  the  relation  of  some  being  or  event,  either  to  time  or  to 

*  The  force  of  this  arrangement  or  pre-  ZXtiw  riii^  y4ift<rty^  Koi  rots  KiyovfUfois  riiif  , 

dicament  tolers,  is  finely  contrasted  with  Ycniy  XP*^  ffvfifiaX/JfAtPa :  ^'And  thus  it 

the  predicament  of  quamtUy,  in  that  laconic  it  that  token  and  where  are  a  sort  of  brothers 

apopthesm  of  Agis.    **  The  Lacedaemonians  one-  to  another,  affording  equally  a  common 

(nid  h^  do  not  ask  how  many  the  ene-  perfection  to  all  things  that  are  generated, 

I  are,  but  where  they  are  -/^  ObK  1^  and  contributing  an  utility  of  equal  value 


9k  re^  AoKtSai/iowiovs  ipotr§p  ^6^01  ciVl^  to  all  things  that  are  in  motion.    Simplic 

oi  tfeXiiMim,  Aaa&  wov  tUrof.    Pint  Lacon.  in  Pr»d.  p.  87.  ed.  Basil.  1551. 

Apof^th.  p.  215.  D.  edit.  Xyland.  fi  See  many  of  these  terms  elegantly  and 

'  OCr»s  54  icol  rh  xov  Kcd  rh   vorh  accurately  explained  in  Aristotle^s  Physics, 

diStXpd  wtfs  i<rrl   irobs    lUXijAo,  Koufiiy  1.  ir.  c  13.    The  terms  alluded  to  are  vvy, 

iwlnis  'Wttp4xoyra  liiw   (rvrrix^ww  wphs  irori,  ff8ij,  fyrt,  snUoi,  i^cd^mis,  icr.A. 
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places;  and  though  some  of  them  do  it  with  greater  precisioii, 
and  some  with  lesfi,  yet  did  they  not  all  do  it  in  aome  degree, 
they  could  not  belong  to  these  two  predicaments. 

We  cannot  assert  the  same  of  such  terms  as  an  inch,  a  footf 
or  a  cubit ;  a  day^  a  months  or  a  year.  The  reason  is,  they  in- 
dicate no  relation  of  time  or  place  to  particular  things,  but  only 
measure  out  definite  portions  in  these  two  infinite  natures. 

With  regard  to  the  human  body,  not  only  the  whole  fills  its 
proper  place,  but  so,  too,  does  every  limb.  Hence,  as  its  par^ 
ticular  place  is  a  measure  to  each  limb,  so  is  this  limb  in  its  turn 
made  a  measure  to  that  place,  in  order  to  define  a  like  portion 
of  it,  existing  elsewhere.^  And  hence  the  origin  of  such  measures 
as  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  cubit,  and  the  like,  which  are  all  of  them 
deduced  from  certain  limbs  in  the  human  body. 

But  though  the  limbs  of  man  were  tolerably  adequate  to 
measure  place,  yet  were  his  motions  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  mensuration  of  time,  derived  (as  they  appear)  from  such  a 
number  of  appetites ;  from  such  a  variety  of  fancies  and  con- 
tradictory opinions.  Here,  therefore,  were  mankind  obliged  to 
quit  themselves,  and  to  recur  to  motions  more  orderly  than  their 
own ;  to  the  real  motion  of  the  moon,  to  the  apparent  motions 
of  the  sun,  in  order  to  obtain  such  orderly  measures  as  those  <^ 
days,  and  months,  and  years. 

And  thus,  from  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  terms,  we  may 
perceive  how  they  are  distinguished  from  the  predicaments  of 
tohere  and  when. 

There  is  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  an  enlarged  when,  audi 
as  to-day,  during  this  month,  thie  year,  this  century;  and  a  precim 
when,  the  indivisible  instant  in  whidi  the  event  happened.  So 
also  is  there  an  enlarged  where,  as  in  London,  in  England,  im 
Europe,  &;c.;  and  b,  precise  where,  that  is  to  say,  the  exact  place 
which  each  individual  fills.^ 

Now  as  every  man  exists  in  such  a  precise  where,  and  during 
such  a  precise  when,  so  is  it  with  reference  to  these  two  relations 
of  his  own,  that  he  recognises  the  when  and  the  where  of  all  other 
beings.  When  lived  Charles  the  Great  I — Almost  three  hundred 
years  before  the  first  crusade.  Though  this  answer  tells  us  the 
distance  between  Charles  and  that  expedition,  yet  are  we  still 
uninformed  as  to  the  time  when  he  lived,  unless  we  have  some- 
thing given  us  to  connect  him  with  ourselves.  And  when^  we  de- 
mand, happened  the  first  crusade ! — About  seven  hundred  years 
ago.    Here  we  have  the  temporal  relation  between  ourselves  and 

^  This  ii,  indeed,  a  commoii  property  to  See  before,  the  quotatioii  giTen  is  note 

all  meniaratioii,  that  the  measuier  and  the  p,  page  254.    B^or^f  it  th^  rendflmod  • 

thing  meaiuied  should  reciprocate ;  lo  that  *'quart,*^  not  as  if  this  last  represeatod  that 

while  the  gallon  measures  the  wine,  the  Greek  measure,  but  as  it  was  a  ; 

wine  should  measure   the  gallon ;   while  fiuniliar  to  an  English  reader, 

the  ell  measures  the  silk,  the  silk  should  *  See  Hermes,  p.  151,  note, 
measure  the  elL 
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that  event ;  bo  that  hayrnff  preyiondy  learned  the  like  relation 
between  that  event  and  Charles  the  Great,  we  of  course  recognise 
the  time  when  that  prince  existed ;  that  is  to  saj,  the  temporal 
relation  between  onr  own  existence  and  his.  The  same,  too, 
happens  in  aaoertaining  the  place  tohere. 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  such  measures  of  time  and  place  as 
a  year^  a  century^  a  foot^  a  furlong^  though  thej  belong  not  of 
themselves  to  the  present  predicaments  or  arrangements,  may 
yet  be  made  a  part  of  them  by  being  properly  associated.  Such 
they  become,  when  we  say  a/urlonff  hence,  a  century  since,  a /oat 
below,  a  year  after.  The  reason  is,  they  are  brought  by  such 
association  to  define  relative  existence,  in  doing  which  the  very 
essence  of  these  predicaments  consists. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  force  of  these  two  predicaments, 
their  influence  in  the  world,  and  more  particularly  in  human 
affairs. 

Csesar,  when  he  was  assassinated,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Pompey^s 
statue.  The  celebrated  Hampden  received  his^death'^s  wound 
upon  that  field  where  he  had  first  executed  the  ordinance  for 
levying  troops  to  serve  the  parliament.'^  From  a  royal  ban- 
queting house,  built  by  himself  in  prosperity,  was  an  unfortunate 
prince  led  to  an  unjust  execution.  In  each  of  these  instances, 
the  place  where  is  a  plausible  topic ;  a  topic  equally  suited  either 
to  raise  compassion,  or,  if  we  would  sophisticate  more  harshly,* 
to  insinuate  judgments,  divine  vengeance,  &;c.  But  to  quit 
topical  arguments,  which,  in  fact,  demonstrate  nothing : 

It  was  by  an  unfortunate  fall  so  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
race,  that  the  swift-footed  Salius  lost  the  prize  to  young  Eu- 
ryalus."  It  was  by  being  attacked  when  asleep,  and  overpowered 
with  liquor,  that  the  gigantic  Polypheme  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
Ulysses.'  It  was  by  living  in  an  age  when  a  capricious  audience 
ruled,  tliat  the  elegant  Menander  so  often  yielded  to  Philemon, 
his  inferior  by  the  confession  of  all  succeeding  ages.®  "The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  yet 
favour  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them 
all.^'P 

The  same  concurring  causes,  which  acted  in  these  cases  like 
adversaries,  can  become  in  others  the  most  powerftil  allies.  Ao^ 
fu>i  wov  <rrA,  "Give  me  where  to  stand,^  was  a  well-known  saying 
of  the  fiimous  Archimedes.  He  wanted  but  a  place  where  to  fix 
his  machine,  and  he  thought  himself  able  to  move  even  the 
world.")     Shalupeare  tells  os, 

^  Cbrandon^  Biitoiy,  book  tH.  natiaqne,  et  if^tiooilmf  MBpennmero  Tince- 

'  Luke  ziii  4.  batar. 

"  JEds&A,  t.  389,  dn:.  V  Eodesuwtei  iz.  11. 

*  Odyss.  he  tub.  fin»^  n  See  tbe  Life  of  Arehimedet,  in  Ri- 

•  Vid.  Qohictfl.  I  X.  c  1.  A.  GelL  raltiu^B  edition  of  hit  works.  Parit,  1815. 
I  xriL  c  4.  ivbo  soys  of  htm,  Ambittt,  folio. 
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There  is  a  tide  m  the  a&in  of  men, 
.Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortnne : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows.  Julias  Catar,  act  !▼.  ic.  d. 

When  Horace  sent  a  messenger  with  some  of  his  works  to  Au- 
gustas, his  charge  was  to  deliver  them  if  Augustus  was  in  health; 
and  not  only  so,  but  in  good  humour ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  a 
humour  to  call  for  them : 

Si  Talidus,  si  lastus  erit,  si  denique  posoet 

Hor.  Epist.  L  iL  ep.  13. 

Such  a  stress  did  this  polite  author  lay  on  the  propriety  of  the 
when.     Virgil  mentions  finely  the 

Mollissima  &ndi 
Tempera.  MomL  it.  293. 

He  makes,  too,  his  Fury  suspend  her  powers  of  mischief,  till  she 
could  catch  a  lucky  moment  to  maKe  her  influence  more  ex- 
tensive : 

At  saeva  e  speculis  tempos  dea  nacta  nocendi, 

Tartaream  intendit  Tocem,  &c  .£neid.  m  511. 

i  And  hence  we  may  collect  a  just  idea  of  the  term  cppartuniiy. 
It  is  not  merely  time,  concurring  with  events,  for  time  attends 
them  all,  be  they  prosperous  or  adverse ;  but  it  is  time,  con- 
curring favourably ;  it  is  time,  cooperating  as  an  auxiliary  cause/ 
Time  (it  is  said)  and  chance  happeneth  to  all.  And  what  is 
this  chance  f  Is  it  the  chance  mentioned  by  Milton  as  residing 
at  the  court  of  Chaos !'  Or  is  it  the  same  which  some  philosophers 
suppose  to  have  framed  the  world,  and  to  have  maintained  in  it 
ever  since  no  inconsiderable  sway!  If  such  chance  be  the  strict 
opposite  to  a  rational  principle,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it 
should  have  supplied  its  place,  and  without  the  least  ingenuity 
have  produced  a  work  so  ingenious.  It  is  hard,  also,  to  conceive, 
how  without  a  reason  that  should  exist,  which  it  requires  so 
much  reason  (even  in  part  only)  to  comprehend.*  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  sort  of  chance^  which,  under  the  name  of  fortune^ 
we  find  described  as  follows :  ^'  a  cause  not  manifest  to  human 
reasoning;"  not  a  cause  devoid  of  reason,  but  a  cause  which 
human  reason  wants  the  means  to  investigate.^ 

'  According  to  the  Stagirite,  good  passes  ■  Paradise  Lost,  book  ii  965. 

through  all  the  predicaments,  and,  as  it  *  Hanc  igitur  in  Stellis  constantiain,  hanc 

stops  at  each,  assumes  a  different  denomina-  tantam  tam  Tariis  cursibus  in  omni  setemi- 

tion.    In  substance,  it  is  mind  and  deity;  tate  convenientiam  temporum,  non  ] 


in  quality,  it  is.  that  which  is  just;  in    intelligeresinemente,ratione,consiUo,    Cic 
quantity,  that  which  is  exact,  and  according    de  Nat  Deor.  ii  21.    Dubitant  de  mnndo, 


to  measure ;  and  in  the  predicament  vahen^  ex  quo  et  oriuntur  et  fiunt  omnia,  < 

it  is  opporhaiUy;  4v  3^  r^  irttre,  6  Kcup6r  ipse  sit  effsctus  aut  necessitate  aliqna,  an 

that  is  to  say,  good  or  favourable^  acceding  rotione  ac  mente  divina :  et  Archimedem 

to  the  time  when^  and  characterizing  it,  arbitrantur  plus  valuisse  in  imitandis  gphaana 

gives  it  by  such  accession  the  name  of  op-  conversionibus,  quam  natoram  in  eflidendis. 

portumity*    Aristot.  Ethic  Eudem.  p.  86.  Cic.  de  Nat.  I>eor.  iL  34. 
edit  Sylb.    Locum  autem  actionis,  oppor-        *■  Aoicc?  fthr  ahla  ^  rvx^,  &8i|Xi>f  Si  &r- 

Jtunitatem  temporis  esse  dicunt ;  iempta  au-  BfKuwiyp  Sioyol^   Arist  Phys.  it  4.  p.  SS. 

lem  adionit  opportunum  Orsece  thKotpia^  edit  Sylb.     Instead  of  Smmf,  they  used 

Latine  appellatur  occam,  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  40.  afterwards  the  terra  Xoyioyif. 
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We  may  learn  from  experience,  that  whatever  opening  there 
may  be  left  for  human  freedom,  (and  enough  is  there  left,  both 
for  merit  and  demerit,)  it  is  not  so  uncontrolled  as  in  the  least 
to  affect  the  universe.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  nature ;  nor  can  we,  like  the  giants  of  old,  heap  moun- 
tain upon  mountain.  There  is  an  irreversible  order  of  things,  to 
which  we  necessarily  submit;  an  indissoluble  concatenation  of 
successive  causes  with  their  effects,  by  which  both  the  being  and 
the  well-being  of  this  whole  are  maintained. 

This  divine  order  or  concatenation  has  different  denomina- 
tions :  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  to  its  author,  we  call  it 
fate;  referred  to  his  foresight  for  the  good  of  all,  we  call  it  pro- 
videfnceJ^ 

It  is  this  which  mingles  itself  with  all  our  actions  and  de- 
signs; which  cooperates  with  the  pilot,  the  husbandman,  and 
the  merchant ;  nor  with  these  alone,  but  with  all  of  every  de- 
gree, from  the  meanest  peasant,  up  to  the  mightiest  monarch. 
If  it  cooperate  fevourably,  they  succeed ;  if  otherwise,  they  fail. 
And  hence  the  supposed  efficacy  of  time  and  place,  so  often  of 
such  importance  in  this  cooperation.  It  is  hence,  ^^  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,^^  &c. 

A  pilot  sails,  with  intention  to  reach  a  certain  port.  All 
that  the  skill  of  a  good  navigator  can  suggest,  is  done ;  yet  he 
sails  at  a  time  when  hurricanes  arise,  and,  instead  of  gaining  the 
destined  port,  is  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  A  farmer  with  proper 
industry  manures  and  sows  his  fields ;  yet  the  seasons  destroy 
bis  harvest,  and  (according  to  his  own  phrase)  ''  the  times  fight 
a|fainst  him."*^  A  merchant  travels,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  a 
distant  countiT,  and  there  contracts  a  pestilential  disease,  which 
carries  him  off. 

These  incidents,  thus  connected  with  time  and  place,  are  re- 
ferred in  common  language  to  chance,  as  to  their  cause ;  and  so 
indeed  they  may,  as  rar  as  chance  implies  a  cause^  which  human 
reasoning  was  not  able  either  to  foresee  or  obviate.  But  if  we 
go  frirther,  and  suppose  it  a  cause,  where  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason  at  all ;  in  such  case  we  do  nothing  less  than  deify  chance^ 
committing  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  the  blindest  of  guides,  in- 
stead of  that  One,  All-good,  All-powerful,  Divine  Intelligence, 
which,  in  the  same  undivided  instant,  both  sees  and  hears  all 
things.^ 

And  so  much  for  the  two  genera  or  arrangements  of  when,  and 
where. 

*  Three  tenns  are  here  employed,  chmce,  eervient  to  the  cause  of  Providence,  and 

fate^  and  promdenee  ;  the  two  first  of  which  by  making  them  wholly  dependent  on  the 

hare  been  often  improperly  asserted,  the  supreme  intelligent  principle,  to  make  them 

last  has  been  often  hardUy  denied,  and  weaken  the  system  of  Atheism,  rather  than 

aU  this  to  &Tour  the  Atheistic  system.  contribute  to  its  support 

The  author  of  these  notes  has  endear        7  See  Epicharmus,  quoted  in  note  a,  p. 

Tomed  to  ffive  such  meanings  to  the  terms  282. 
dume$  VDAfittey  as  may  render  them  sub- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


CONCERNINO    POSITION    OB   SITUATION.      WHAT    IT    IS,    AND    HOW    I»- 

DUCSD ^HOW  IT   KXUrrS  IN    BEINGS    INANIMATE ^IN  YKGETABLK^-^ 

IN    MAN ANIMAL    PBOQHBSSION.      WQSK8    OP   ABT.      ATTITUIW8— *- 

ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    ATTITUDI FBOM    POSTS FBOM    ACIOBfl FBQM 

OBATOBS.      ITS    EFFICACY,    WHENCE,      POSITION,    AMONQ    THE    ELE- 
MENTS  OF   DEMOCRITUS ITS   INFLUENCE   AND   IMPORTANCE   IN    THE 

NATURAL  WORLD IN  THE  INTELLECTUAL. 

The  arrangement  or  predicament  of  position  or  situation  has  a 
near  affinity  with  that  of  place.  They  are  both  of  the  relaiire 
order,  and  are  both  conversant,  when  taken  strictly,  about  cor- 
poreal sabstances  only.  They  differ,  howcTer,  inaannch  as  the 
simple  possession  of  space  constitutes  pkice ;  the  manner  of  pos- 
sessing it,  position^  or  situation.' 

Now  the  manner,  in  which  a  body  possesses  space,  has  respect 
to  certain  relations,  which  exist,  some  within,  and  some  without 
it ;  relations,  which  arise  from  its  parts,  its  whole,  itjB  immediate 
place,  and  the  place  surrounding  it. 

We  shall  explain  what  we  assert,  (which  perhaps  may  appear 
obscure,)  by  beginning  from  bodies  the  most  simple,  aua  passing 
from  these  to  others,  more  complex  and  diversified. 

The  simplest  and  most  perfectly  similar  of  all  bodies  is  the 
sphere.*  If,  therefore,  we  take  a  sphere,  and  place  it  upon  the 
ground,  the  part  furthest  from  the  earth'*s  centre  we  call  its  top; 
that  the  nearest,  its  bottom ;  and  all  lying  between  we  call  itg 


*  Diflfert  titu$  ab  if6t  ia  hoc,  quod  M 
«8t  locatio  totiufi,  tihu  est  ordinatio  partimn 
in  loco.  Ubi  est  simpliciter  esse  iii  loco ; 
tMus  secundum  partium  ordinationein.  Fell, 
p.  104. 

Ad  sitnm  omnem  requiritur  triplex  hft- 
liitndo,  quse  conjuncta  constituit  situm ; 
babitndo  partium  alicujns  totius  inter  se; 
partium  alicujns  totius  ad  ipsum  totnm; 
partium  et  totius  ad  locum.  Sanderson,  p. 
49.  L  i.  c  14. 

Prasdicamehtum  situs  (ic«<<rO«i)  respiett 
positionem  rei,  turn  respectu  partium  suarum 
mter  se,  turn  respectu  lod,  aliarumque  re- 
rum.    Wallis,  1.  i  c  13. 

OCr9  oZw  rh  Ktlfiwoy  a&fxa,  oUrt  rhw 

vorra,  8c<  votu^  rh  kmutBou  ^iMvyifit  ^  rj^ 
ixowriv  TVS  04ffiM  hf  r^  7«^<  rod  icu&$eu 
3ioyi(6fi§yoy   Korh  mirra  r&  iWa,   i<ru 

4vi^p6€(r0ai  ri  frcpa  iif  rots  ir^h'  if 
yitp  rouUt  trvfJorkoKri  rw  iviSpvfuiwp  leai 
r&v  T^r  tSpav  wap€X^yr»¥  Kvpuordnf 
Kol  wpwriffrri  4<rr\  rov  iccurffw  bwoypn^ : 


**  We  are  net  to  ondentnid  tlM  genus  of 
^fu^,  or  potUitm^  hj  taking  into  ear  di^ 
cussion  either  the  body  lying,  or  the  place 
in  which  it  Kee,  but  sinriy  and  soMy  by 
taking  into  oar  acoount  ttie  peeoliar  node 
of  fife  in  the  genus  of  lying,  at  it  nina 
through  all  those  ranks  q£  beings,  which 
are  formed  by  nature  to  be  sapported  sone 
of  them  by  others,  or  to  be  seated  aoBM 
•f  them  upon  others ;  for  it  is  this  oonneo- 
tion  between  things  that  are  seated,  and 
things  that  afford  the  seat,  which  makes 
the  primary  and  the  strictest  deseriptioB  of 
^If^ffffj  or  post^tofi.**  SimpL  in  Prssd.  p.  85. 
edit  Basil  1551. 

^The  sphere,  and  other  solid  figofes, 
soon  after  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  are, 
for  the  greatest  part,  well  known.  He, 
however,  who  wiihes  for  ocular  inyctitu^ 
may  find  them  all  (the  sphere  alone  ax* 
oepted)  among  the  diagrams  of  the  aleventli 
and  twelfUi  books  of  £ucJid,  to  whiah  booka 
we  refer  him,  as  thay  are  easy  to  ba  had, 
under  ^acious  editions. 
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middU.  These  distinctions  in  the  sphere  regard  external  objects 
only,  because  the  sphere,  being  everywhere  similar,  contributes 
nothing  to  them  itself.  If  we  roll  it,  therefore,  along,  the  dis- 
tinctions are  not  lost;  only,  while  the  motion  continues,  they 
pnerpetually  vary,  and  that  merely  with  reference  to  local  dis- 
tinctions, existing  without. 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  sphere,  though  it  have  place^ 

Jet  according  to  these  reasonings  has  in  strictness  no  position^ 
ecause  it  has  no  peculiar  parts  deducible  from  its  own  figure, 
which  parts  can  be  caUed  top  or  bottom^  as  contradistinguished 
one  to  another. 

What  is  true  of  the  sphere,  may  be  asserted  almost  as  truly 
of  the  five  Platonic  bodies,  the  equilateral  pyramid,  the  cube, 
the  octoedron,  &c.,  and  that,  because  they  are  not  only  regular, 
but  because  their  several  faces  are  every  way  similar. 

What  is  true  of  these  bodies,  is  true  also  of  their  opposites, 
the  bodies  I  mean,  which  are  not  only  dissimilar,  but  universally 
irregular.  Fragments  of  rock,  and  hillocks  of  sand,  have  neither 
top  nor  bottom,  but  what  is  merely  casual ;  and  therefore,  though 
of  necessity  they  exist  in  place  by  being  bodies,  yet,  as  they 
have  no  internal  local  distinctions  under  the  meaning  here 
adopted,  it  of  course  follows  they  cannot  properly  have  position. 

But  if  we  pass  to  those  bodies  which  are  neither  irregular, 
like  the  broken  rock,  because  they  have  order  and  proportion ; 
nor  yet  every  way  similar,  like  the  sphere,  because  they  have 
extensions  that  are  unequal,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  cylinder, 
or  the  parallelipopedon ;)  here  we  shall  find  the  veiy  bodies, 
from  their  own  attributes,  to  concur  with  the  world  around, 
both  in  acquiring  to  themselves  position,  as  well  as  in  diversi- 
fyinff  it. 

The  cylinder,  for  example,  extends  further  one  way  than 
another,  and  therefore  possesses  within  itself  three  such  parts, 
as  two  extremes,  and  one  mean.  If  we  so  place  it,  therefore, 
that  one  of  these  extremes  (no  matter  which)  shall  be  most 
r^note  from  the  earth^s  centre,  and  the  other  most  near ;  in  such 
case,  by  this  manner  of  blending  external  and  internal  relations, 
the  cylinder  is  said  to  stand.  If  we  remove  in  part  the  higher 
extreme  from  its  perpendicular,  and  thus  differently  blend  rela- 
tions, the  cylinder  is  said  to  incline.  And  if  we  pursue  this  in- 
clination, till  the  two  extremes  of  top  and  bottom  become 
horizontal,  then  it  is  said  to  lie.  The  motion  which  leads  from 
standing  to  lying,  we  call  falling ;  that  from  lying  to  standing, 
we  call  rising.  Every  one  of  these  affections  may  well  happen 
to  the  cylinder,  because  its  peculiar  figure,  taken  with  its  peculiar 
place,  cooperates  to  the  production  of  the  positions  here  de- 
scribed. 

It  is  not  so  with  those  bodies  already  mentioned,  where  these 
internal  characters  are  not  'distinguished.     The  sphere  and  the 
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cube  neither  fall  nor  rise,  because  they  neither  stand  nor  lie  more 
at  one  time  than  another. 

But  suppose  we  go  further :  suppose  to  one  extreme  of  this 
cylinder  we  add  a  new  part,  that  is  a  capital ;  to  the  other  ex- 
treme another  part,  that  is  a  base:  the  two  extremes  of  the 
cylinder  would  no  longer  in  such  case  remain  indiscriminate,  but 
the  characters  of  top  and  bottom  would  become  distinguished 
and  ascertained,  even  in  the  figure  itself,  without  looking  to 
things  external. 

The  consequences  of  these  new  characters  are  new  modes  of 
position.  A  pillar  (for  such  we  must  now  suppose  it)  is  not 
only  capable,  Uke  the  simple  cylinder,  of  standing  and  of  lying, 
but  inasmuch  as  two  of  its  parts,  that  is  to  say,  its  extremes, 
are  essentially  distinguished,  if  it  rest  on  its  base,  it  stands  up- 
right ;  if  on  its  capital,  it  stands  inyerted. 

Let  us  carr7  our  suppositions  Airther,  and  by  a  metunorphosis, 
like  one  of  OvidX  transform  this  pillar  into  a  tree.  Let  the 
capital  sprout  into  branches,  the  shaft  become  a  trunk,  and  the 
base  strike  into  roots.  Here  then  in  a  yegetable  subject  we 
behold  the  same  distinctions ;  a  top,  a  bottom,  and  a  nuddle  of 
its  own,  leading  as  before  to  the  same  diversities  of  position. 

If  we  still  pursue  the  metamorphosis,  and  transform  the  tree 
into  a  man,  making  its  branches  into  a  head,  its  trunk  into  a 
bodj,  and  its  roots  into  feet,  we  shall  discover  also  in  an  animal 
subject  the  same  distinctions  as  before ;  and  the  subject  will  in 
consequence  be  capable  of  lying,  as  well  as  of  standing;  of 
standing  upright,  as  well  as  inverted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Man  is  not  only  an  extended  substance, 
like  the  column,  or  the  tree,  but  over  and  above,  as  an  animal, 
he  is  by  nature  locomotive.  Now  the  part  of  him  in  progression, 
which  leads  the  way,  we  denominate  his  fore  part,  or  front ;  the 
opposite,  his  hinder  part,  or  rear;  and  the  two  parts  upon  each 
side,  his  right  and  his  left. 

And  thus  has  man,  in  consequence  of  his  animal  frame,  over 
and  above  the  former  distinctions  of  top  and  bottom,  (both  of 
them  common  to  the  other  subjects  already  described,)  four 
additional  distinctions  peculiar  to  him  as  an  animal,  the  distinc- 
tions of  fr(mt  and  rear^  of  right  and  left^  which  four  are  wholly 
unknown  both  to  the  column  and  to  the  tree. 

While  he  is  under  the  position  of  standing,  these  four  dis- 
tinctions have  little  force,  but  when  he  happens  to  lie,  then  is 
their  efficacy  seen,  and  each  of  them  leads  to  a  new  and  different 
position.  If  his  front,  while  he  is  lying,  be  nearest  to  the  earthy 
then  is  he  said  to  lie  prime ;  if  his  hinder  part,  or  rear,  then  to 
lie  supine ;  if  neither  of  these,  then  it  is  either  on  his  right,  or 
on  his  left ;  which  positions  are  unknown  either  to  the  pular  or 
the  tree. 

Thus,  besides  the  standing  positions  of  upright  and  invert^. 
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has  man,  in  consequence  -of  his  frame,  four  other  positions, 
which  appertain  to  him,  as  he  lies;  so  that  his  frame  taken 
together,  as  one  perfect  whole,  is  susceptible  of  six  different  and 
specific  positions,  which  have  referenee  to  the  six  different  and 
specific  extensions  of  his  body.*' 

Fables  tell  us,  that  the  triangular  island  Sicily  was  thrown 
upon  the  Griant  Typhoeus.  Under  one  promontory  lay  his  riffht 
arm;  under  another,  his  left;  under  a  third,  his  legs;  under 
Mount  ^tna,  his  head ;  under  the  whole  island  his  bod^,  having 
his  breast  upwards,  his  back  downwards.  These  positions  refer 
to  the  several  extensions  above  described. 

Vasta  giganteis  ingesta  est  iniala  membrii 

Trinacria,  et  magniB  rabjectmn  molilras  uiget 

JEthereas  ausum  sperare  Typho^  aedet. 

Nititor  iUe  quidem,  pugnatque  reanigere  aaspe ; 

Deztra  sed  Ausonio  maniu  est  Bubjecta  Peloro  ; 

IttTa,  Pachyne,  tibi :  LilybflBO  cmra  piemuntiir ; 

Dqg;nvat  ^tna  caput :  sab  qua  recapiniu  arenaa 

Ejectat,  flammainque  fero  yomit  oie  Typhoeua.        Orid.  Metam.  ▼.  346. 

But  not  to  anticipate  with  regard  to  poets,  of  whom  we  shall 
say  more  hereafter.  In  a  cube  there  are  six  faces,  capable  of 
denoting  as  many  positions;  and  yet  there  is  this  important 
difference  between  the  cube  and  the  man :  the  &ces  of  the  cube 
being  all  of  them  similar,  its  positions,  being  only  nominal,  can 
only  refer  to  things  without,  and  every  face  can  alike  concur  to 
the  forming  of  the  same  position.  But  the  parts  analogous  to 
these  in  man  being  all  of  them  dissimilar,  his  positions,  being 
real,  are  by  no  means  thus  commutable ;  but  if  the  head  be  up- 

Krmost,  then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by  position,  upright ;  if  his 
ck  be  uppermost,  then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by  position, 
prone ;  nor  can  he  possibly  be  called  either  prone  or  upright, 
were  any  other  part  to  exist  in  the  same  place,  excepting  the 
two  here  mentioned. 

From  what  has  been  alleged,  we  see  the  true  origin  of  position 
or  situation.  ^*  It  arises  from  the  relation  which  the  distinctions 
of  parts  fvithvn  bear  to  the  distinctions  of  place  withawt ;  and  it 
varies,  of  course,  as  this  relation  is  found  to  vary.*^  The  fewer 
of  these  internal  distinctions  an^  being  possesses,  the  less  always 
the  number  of  its  possible  positions.  As  it  possesses  more,  its 
positions  increase  with  them. 

As  to  the  progression  of  animals,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals, 
that  progression  (I  mean)  by  which  they  move,  not  as  mere 
bodies,  but  as  bodies  possessed  of  instinct  and  sensation ;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  progression  is  formed  by  the  help  of  joints 
and  muscles ;  and  that  these,  during  their  operation,  form  within 

^  See  these  diffiumit  eztenaiona,  wbich  of  Animali,  we  read,  l(x*'  ^  ^  tofSpmns  md 

Aristotle  calls'* distances,^ 8iooTc(<rf is, fiilly  rh  tarn  icol  rh  Kdrm,  icol  tA  $ftfirpoa$w  luA 

discussed  in  His  treatise  De  Animalium  in-  r&  iwUrBtm,  koI  ^^^ik  koI  itpttrrtpdu    Hiit» 

gressn,  p.  129.  adit.  8ylb.    In  his  History  Animal,  p.  17.  edit  Sylb. 
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the  animal  body  a  variety  of  angles  and  flexures.  Now  hence 
arises  a  fresh  multitude  of  characteristic  positions.  There  is 
one  position,  under  which  a  bird  flies ;  another,  under  which  a 
horse  gallops ;  a  third,  under  which  a  man  walks,  &c. 

These  latter  positions  differ  from  those  already  described,  be- 
cause they  depend  not  on  a  simple  relation  of  the  whole  body  to 
things  without,  but  on  a  diversified  relation  of  its  different  parts 
one  to  another.  The  painter  well  knows  the  force  of  these 
positions,  since  it  is  by  these  he  superinduces  motion  upon  im- 
moveable canvas ;  so  that  from  the  position,  which  we  see,  we 
infer  the  progression,  which  we  see  not.^ 

And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  power  of  position 
or  situation  in  works  of  art.  Among  the  common  utensils  of 
life,  such  as  chairs,  beds,  tables,  &c.,  uiere  is  a  position  which  is 
proper,  and  another  which  is  absurd ;  a  position  by  which  they 
attain  their  end,  and  another  which  renders  them  useless.  Some 
derive  their  very  essence  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  from  their 
situation :  for  example,  the  lintel,  from  being  over  the  door ; 
the  threshold,  from  being  under  it.**  We  pass  from  these  to 
productions  more  elegant. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  various  positions  peculiar  to 
animal  bodies,  and  to  the  human  above  the  rest,  (conunonly 
known  by  the  name  of  attitudes,)  which  constitutes  so  eminent 
a  part  in  the  character  of  a  perfect  painter.  To  the  statuary,  if 
possible,  it  is  a  more  important  science  still,  because  he  has  no 
helps,  like  the  painter,  from  colour,  light,  and  shade. 

Instances  in  support  of  this  assertion  (if  it  nee^  supportii^ 
by  instances)  may  be  alleged  innumerable,  both  from  pictures 
imd  from  statues. 

Painting  gives  us  the  the  attitudes  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
sorcerer  Elymas,  in  the  cartoon  of  Raphael ;  of  Apollo  and  the 
dancing  Hours,  in  the  Aurora  of  Guido ;  of  the  Sleeping  Christ, 
his  mother,  and  St.  John,  in  the  Silence  of  Garacci ;  of  many  and 
diversified  holy  families,  in  the  works  of  Garlo  Maratti,  &e. 

From  attitudes  in  painting,  we  pass  to  those  in  sculpture ;  to 
that  of  the  Medicean  V  enus,  the  Famesian  Hercules,  the  Niobe, 
the  Laocoon,  the  Wrestlers,  the  Dying  Gladiator,*  &c. 

*  See  page  29,  &c  given  by  Lysippus  to  the  statue  of  Alex- 
^  T^  8«  eiaei  [X^croi,]  otoif  oMs  Kcd    ander  the  Great.  That  ptnoe  had  a  certam 

lw4f$yfotr   raiuTa  yhp   ?y  KtMm   vt^s  extension  of  nedc,  whioi  made  kirn  gently 

ita^ptt:  ''Other  Babstanoes  are  denomi-  recline  it  upon  his  left  shoulder.    When 

nated  from  their  position,  as  the  threshold  his  figure  was  cast  in  brass  by  Lysippus^ 

and  the  lintel ;    for  these  differ  by  the  the  artist  ingeniously  contriyed  to  convert 

peculiar  manner  of  their  being  situated.^  this  natural  defect  into  an  attitudo  of  ma^ 

And  soon  after,  OirSbs  yip  iariM^  5ti  o1hr»f  nificence.     His  head,  being  ledined,  was 

Kttru'  Koi  rh  ttvouy  rh  ovrms  airh  tceurSai  made,  with  a  sort  of  insolent  look,  to  con- 

4ni/ialv9i :  *^  For  it  is  a  threshold,  because  it  template  the  heavens,  as  if  things  below 

is  so  situated ;  and  its  existence  indicates  were  already  at  his  command.    And  hence 

tto    behig   situated   after   this   naanar.^  the  meaning  of  that  edebmted  epigHB,  ia 

Met^>h.  H.  c  S.  p.  135.  edit  Sylb.  which  this  wtak  of  hnsa  is  supposed  to 

•  To  these  attitudes  may  be  add«d  that  addfeas  Jupiter  in  the  foUowing  wotdsi 
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It  is  easy,  when  we  are  describing  these  beauties,  to  be 
diffuse  in  our  expressions,  and  to  exclaun,  as  we  describe,  How 
charming  !  How  exquisite !  &c.  But  the  observation  is  just, 
as  well  as  obvious : 

SegniuB  imitant  animofl  demiBsa  per  amem^ 

Qoain  qusB  sunt  ocqHb  comnuBsa  fiddibns.  Hor.  Art  Poet  180. 

He,  therefore,  who  would  comprehend  attitude  in  works  such 
as  these,  must  either  visit  the  originals,  or  else  contemplate 
them  (as  he  may  easily  do)  in  models,  drawings,  and  books  of 
sculpture  and  painting/ 

We  shall  find  less  difficulty  in  the  works  of  poets,  because 
these  address  us  in  words,  and  convey  to  us  their  ideas  not 
through  our  language  but  their  own.  it  is  thus  Virgil  gives  us 
an  attitude  of  sitting  in  desperation : 

Sedety  sBtemnmqiie  sedebit 
Infeliz  TbeteuA.  JEn.  yL  517. 


Shakspeare,  of  sitting  in  despondence 

She  nt,  like  patiene 
Smiling  at  gne£ 

Milton,  of  conjugal  affection 


She  nt,  like  patienee  en  a  nonunent 

Smiling  at  gne£  TwqUUl  Nig^t,  act  iL  k.  6. 


He,  on  his  «de 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  loYe 
Hung  over  her,  enamour'd.  Par.  Lost,  y.  II. 

Ovid  makes  Thescelus,  as  he  elevated  a  javelin,  to  be  mira- 
culously petrified  in  the  very  attitude  of  aiming : 

Utque  manu  jacolum  fittale  parabat 
Mittere,  in  hoc  hsesit  signmn  de  marmore  gestm         Metam.  t.  182. 

More  formidable  is  a  similar  attitude  at  Milton^s  Lazar-house : 

Over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike.  Fur.  Lost,  zL  491. 

There  are  otHtudes  less  tremendous,  that  mark  reverence  and 
humiliation. 

Thus  Shakspeare : 

These  cronchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies 

Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men.         Jul.  Caesar,  act  ill.  sc  1. 

The  lying,  or  being  extended  on  some  surface,  is  an  attitude 
in  most  instances  so  connected  with  death,  that  death  is  often 
denoted  by  that  attitude  alone. 

Thus  Nestor,  in  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Ghreek  commanders 
slain  before  Troy : 

AM^rwri  V  hunw  6  x^^«of,  c2r  Aiii        '  Those  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood 

Xc^crwr,  where  these  notes  were  written,  may  find 

rSr  6^  ifiol  rlB^fuu*  Zcv,  <rh  8*  "OXvfi-  excellent  examples  of  attitude  at  Wilton 

vor  fx*.  house,  (lord  Pembroke's,)  among  the  statues 

The  brtu$  looka  up  to  Jovey  and  seems  to  and  basso-relieTos  there  preserved ;  in  pai>- 

ery,  ticular,  the  Cupid  bending  his  Bow;  the 

T%is  earA  is  tnme ;  do  Aon  possess  the  ^,  Faun,  who,  as  he  stands,  turns  his  body, 

Pint  de  Vita  et  For.  Alex.  p.  335.  edit,  and  looks  backwards ;  the  figures  in  tha 

X  jUmd.    See  also  Brodsei  Epigram.  Gr.  1.  Marriage-vase ;  the  Amazon  fighting,  U19 

IT.  p.  454.  edit  Franc.  1600,  where  the  lines  basso-rdieyos  of  Meleager,  of  Niobo,   ol 

here  cited  are  introduced  by  two  others.  Ceres  and  Triptolemus,  &c 
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"^lEytfa  I*  frtrrs  Kmr4irrm0€P  S#vm  UptffTot, 
"L^ia  /Uy  AXof  mrrou  a^t,  fv«a  8'  'Ax<AXff^ 

-'Eytfa  r  i/jAs  iUXos  Ms.  Odji.  F.  108. 

**■  There  fell  the  braTest  of  the  Grecian  chiefe ; 
There  lies  great  Ajax ;  theie  Achilles  lies; 
There,  too,  Patroclus,  knowing  at  a  god ; 
There  my  own  much-loy'd  son."  » 

Thus  Shakspeare : 

O I  mighty  Cseaar,  dott  thou  lie  so  low  ? 

Are  all  thy  triumphs,  glories,  conquests,  spoils. 

Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?  JuL  Caes.  act  iiL  sc  3. 

Sleep^  whom  the  poets  deify,  appears  under  a  similar  position: 

Cuhat  ipse  Deus,  membris  languore  solutis.  Ovid.  Metam.  xi.  61*1 

It  was  perhaps  from  this  resemblance  in  position^  joined  to 
that  other,  the  cessation  of  the  sensitive  powers,  that  Sleep  and 
Death  were  bj  the  poets  called  brothers,**  and  that  the  former 
upon  many  occasions  served  to  represent  the  latter.' 

If  we  pass  from  poets  to  actors,^  (by  actors,  I  mean  those  of 
dramatic  compositions,)  we  shall  find  that  attitudes  and  posi- 
tions make  at  least  a  moiety  of  their  merit ;  so  that  though  they 
are  to  speak,  it  is  certain,  as  well  as  to  act,  yet  it  is  from  acting, 
liot  from  speaking,  that  they  take  their  denomination. 

Nor  are  just  positions  without  their  use  to  that  real  actor 
upon  the  stage  of  life,  I  mean  the  orator.  Demosthenes,  in 
whom  rhetoric  attained  its  last  perfection,  was  at  first  so  un- 
successful, that  he  was  in  a  state  of  despair,  till  Satyma,  a 
celebrated  tragedian,  shewed  him  the  amazing  force  of  action, 
by  the  different  manners  of  repeating  certain  passages  out  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles.^ 

And  whence  is  it  that  positions  derive  this  wondrous  efficacy! 
It  is,  in  fact,  because  the  body  is  an  organ  to  the  soul ;  an  instru- 
ment, whose  gestures  correspond  to  every  afi*ection,  and  are 

f  SeealsoHom.  IL  X20.  andMr.Clarice^s        It  seems  indeed  to  hare  been  a  cnstoa 

note,  where  he  quotes  Quinctilian.  with  all  nations,  in  instances  of  this  sort, 

^  See  page  132.  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  thing  sig- 

^  When  sleep  represents  death,  it  is  com-  niiied,  by  the  mildness  of  the  terms  that 

monly  marked  with  some  strong  epithet :  signify  it :  a  well-known  figure,  called,  in 

by  Homer  it  is  called  a  brazen  sleep ;  by  books  of  rhetoric,  Euphemismus. 
Virgil,  an  iron  sleep ;  by  Horace,  simply  a        J  See  Cic.  de  Orat  iii.  56,  57,  58,  59. 

long  sleep  ;  which  idea  the  poet  Moschus  edit  Pearce ;  where  it  is  worth  remarking^ 

heightens  by  calling  it  not  only  a  long  (c.   59.)   so  much  stress  is  laid  on  HSb 

sleep,  but  a  sleep  without  an  end ;  a  sleep  management  of  the  countenance,  and  of  the 

out  of  which  we  cannot  be  awaked.  eyes  in  particular,  that  we  are  informed  the 

ESBofAts  ff{  fAdXa  fiOKphif,  irr4pfiora,  rf^  old  men  of  that  age  did  not  greatly  praise 

yprrov  (hnfow.  even  Roedus  himself^  when  he  appeared  in 

See  Hom.  Iliad.  A.  241.  Viig.  ^n.  x.  745.  his  mask — Quo  melius  nostri  ilU  senes,  qui 

Hor.  Od.  L  iiL  1 1. 36.  Mosch.  IdyL  iiL  105.  personatum  ne  Roscium  quidem  magnopere 

Even  in  prose- writers,  when  we  read  of  faudabant ;  animi  est  enim  omnis  actio  ;  et 

persons  being  dead,  we  sometimes  read  that  imago  animi  vultus  est,  indices  ocnlL 
*^  they  are  fiiUen  asleep,^  or  that  *^  they  slept        ^  Plutarch.  Demosthen.  p.  849.  edit  Xy^ 

with  their  fiithers.^  1  Cor.  xt.  6 ;  2  Chron.  land. 
iz.81. 
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diversified  by  nature  herself,  as  those  affections  are  found  to 
vary.  Words  move  only  those  who  understand  the  language ; 
and  even,  where  the  language  is  understood,  acute  sentiments 
often  escape  the  comprehension  of  unacute  hearers.  But  action, 
spontaneously  indicating  the  motions  of  the  soul,  is  a  languacfe 
which  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  the  stranger  comprehends. 
Every  one  knows  the  external  gestures  and  signs  by  which, 
without  teaching,  both  himself  and  others  indicate  their  several 
affections;  so  that  seeing  the  same  signs  recur,  he  readily 
knows  their  meaning,  inasmuch  as  nature  herself  supplies  the 
place  of  an  interpreter.  But  to  pass  from  these  speculations  to 
others  more  general. 

The  primary  elements  of  Democritus  were  atoms  and  a  void. 
As  for  the  variety  and  the  specific  differences,  which  he  found 
to  exist  in  things,  he  deduced  them  out  of  his  atoms ;  first  by 
Jiffure^  as  A,  for  example,  differs  from  N ;  next  by  order^  as  AN, 
for  example,  differs  from  NA ;  and  lastly  by  position^  as  Z,  for 
example,  differs  from  N,  these  letters  in  figure  Being  in  a  manner 
the  same.' 

Thus  position,  according  to  this  philosopher,  stands  among 
the  principles  of  the  universe. 

A  high  rank  this,  and  yet  perhaps  not  an  undeserved  one,  if, 
by  attending  to  particulars,  we  contemplate  its  extensive  influ- 
ence. For  not  to  mention  the  force  of  position  in  the  different 
parts  of  every  animal ;  not  to  mention  the  admirable  situation 
even  of  subordinate  subjects ;  the  gratefril  variety  of  lands  and 
waters,  of  mountains  and  plains ;  what  shall  we  say  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heavens  above,  and  of  the  earth  beneath ;  of  the  sun 
himself  in  the  centre,  and  the  several  planets  moving  round  him? 
If  we  carry  our  hypothesis  frirther,  and  suppose  (as  has  been 
well  conjectured)  that  the  solar  system  itself  has  a  proper  posi- 
tion respecting  the  fixed  stars ;  and  that  they,  presiding  in  other 
systems,  maintain  a  certain  position  respecting  the  system  of  the 
son ;  we  shall  have  reason  so  to  esteem  the  importance  of  this 
genns,  that  perhaps  upon  its  permanence  depends  the  perma- 
nence of  the  worla. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised,  though  it  be  properly  an  attribute 
of  things  corporeal,  if  we  discover  the  traces  of  it  even  in  beings 
incorporeal.  If  the  sensible  world  be  an  effect,  of  which  the 
cause  is  a  sovereign  mind,  all  that  we  discover  in  effects  we  may 
fairly  look  for  in  their  causes,  since  here  its  prior  existence  is  in 
a  manner  necessary.*" 

Thus  our  own  minds  are  not  only  the  place  and  region  of  our 

I  Wbat  others  called  vxvfJUh  *'  figure,^  Philoponua,  in  his  comment,  informs  oa, 

Democritus  called  fwrfi6s :  rd^ts^  **  order/*  that  these  strange  words  were  \4^us  'Afi- 

he  caUed  iutB^yri :  and  ^4iris^  **'  situation,**  itpueoL,  **  Abderic  words  ;**  words  used  in 

or  **  position,**  he  called  rpairfi.    See  An-  Abdera,  the  city  to  which  Democritos  be- 

atot.  Metaph.  p.  11.  134.  edit  Sylb.    See  longed, 
alao  Ub.  de  Oen.  et  Corrupt.  1.  i.  c  2,  where        ^^  See  p.  228,  &c 
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ideas,''  bat  with  leqMot  to  these  ideas,  such  is  the  infinence  <^ 
I>osition,  that  upon  this  in  a  manner  depends  onr  whole  percep- 
tion of  truth*  Let  us,  for  example,  invert  the  terms  of  a  simple 
proposition,  and  instead  of  saying,  that  ^^  every  man  is  an 
animal,^  say  that  ^^  every  animal  is  a  man  ;^  and  what  becomes 
of  the  truth  which  such  proposition  contained  i  Let  us  derange 
in  any  theorem  the  propositions  themselves,  confounding  them 
in  their  order,  blending  them  promiscuously,  putting  the  first 
last,  and  the  last  first ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  truth  which 
such  theorem  was  to  demonstrate!  It  is  lost,  till  the  proposi- 
tions recover  their  natural  situation. 

Tantam  teries,  janctanqiie  pollet.  Hor. 

Democritus,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  in  order  to  shew 
the  importance  of  arrangement  in  natural  subjects,  and  the 
amazing  differences  that  arise,  where  the  change  is  most  minute, 
ingeniously  remarks,  that  out  of  the  same  letters  are  formed 
tragedy  and  comedy.®  We  may  affirm  as  confidently,  that  out 
of  we  same  terms  are  formed  truth  and  fidsehood.^ 

The  efficacy,  indeed,  of  this  intellectual  position  is  so  great, 
that  through  it  not  only  the  wise  know,  but  the  unwise  b^some 
informed.  It  is  by  the  strength  of  this  alone  that  all  teaching 
is  performed ;  all  leaminff  acquired ;  that  the  simple  and  unin- 
struoted  are  led  from  truuis  acknowledged  to  truths  unknown,^ 
and  thus  ascend  by  due  degrees  to  the  sublimest  parts  of  science. 
What  then  shall  we  say  to  that  stupendous  position,  to  that 
marvellous  arrangement,  existing  within  the  Divine  Mind; 
where  the  whole  of  being  is  ever  present  in  perfect  order ;  and 
to  which  no  single  truth  is  ever  latent  or  unrevealed !' 

If  we  would  comprehend  the  dignity  of  position  in  this  its 


■  KflU  cS  H  ol  \4yowTtf  rV  ^h^jA"  ^'^  to  them,  the  principle  or  hoginning  of  knoir- 
rJmv  Mhf:  ^  WeU,  therefore,  do  thej  ledoe  is  different  from  wh^  it  is  aoeordii^ 
oonceiTe,  who  say  that  the  soul  is  the    to  Uie  order  of  nature.    Hence  the  foUewo 


legion  of  forms,  or  ideas.**    ^rist  de  An.  inff  observation:    'H   9^  (^^PX^)  ^Oo^  ^ 

iti.  4.  fk  57.  edit  Sylb.   See  before,  p.  277,  tMKkxara,  ttaarw  yhotrtr  oloir  mHi  /toH- 

note  o,  and  p.  TBI,  <mnt  ohm  kwh  roS  Tpdrw  ical  r^s  rev 

*  *Eir  rmw  ttbrmw  yiip  rfory^ia  yU^ertu^  Tpdyfueros  ipx^is  itfUn€  hipter4cm^  itJjC  9$9 

Koi  KmiJuyl^ia  ypatiitJermr.    De  Oen.  et  Cor-  fAm^  &r  fMoi :  *^  There  is  another  tpedm 

mpt  L  i.  c.  2.  p.  4.  edit  Sjlb.  ot  beginning,  and  that  is  the  point  from 

P  Smiple  terms  are  to  be  found  in  the  which  any  thing  may  be  done  after  the  best 

seyeial  predicaments  or  arrangements  here  manner ;  for  enunple,  in  the  affidr  of  leam- 

treated,  being  the  first  part  oflogic  ing  any  thing,  we  are  sometimes  not  te 

From  different  arrangements  of  5iese  tenns  b^n  from  what  is  first,  and  whidi  is  the 

ariee  propositions ;  and  frimi  different  ar-  principle  or  beginning  of  the  thing  itaiiK 

ranflements  of  propositions  arise  syllogisms,  but  we  are  to  b^in  firam  that  point  whence 

ftopositions  are  the  object  of  uie  second  any  one  may  learn  the  most  easily.**   Me- 

part  of  loffic ;  syllogisms,  of  the  third.  ti^h.  1.  iy.  c.  1. 

There  is  no  going  forther,  for  the  most  In  the  Meno  of  Plato  tiiere  is  a  strikiitt 

enlarged  speculations  are  but  syllogisms  re-  example  of  an  arrangement  of  truths,  whiw 
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ardbetypal  fonn,  let  us  yiew  it  at  the  same  instant  with  some- 
thing its  perfect  contrary :  let  us  compare  it,  for  example,  to  the 
sick  man  s  dream,  or  to  that  chaos  of  ideas  which  fills  the  mind 
of  one  delirious.  As  we  can  find  few  situations  more  unfor- 
tunate than  these  latter ;  so  we  can  conceive  no  one  more  re- 
spectable, or  divine,  than  the  former. 

And  so  much  for  the  genus  or  arrangement  ot  poiition^  which 
arises  from  the  genus  or  arrangement  of  where^  as  this  from 
the  genus  or  arrangement  of  rdcUion^  both  posUion  and  wher^ 
being  in  their  nature  relatives. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONCERNINQ  HABIT,  OR  RATHER  THE  BEINQ  HABITED.  ITS  DESCRIPTION. 
ITS  PRINCIPAL  SPECIES  DEDUCED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  ITS  PmVATION. 
CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SECOND  OR  MmDLE  PART  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

The  genus  of  hahity  or  rather  of  bemg  habited,  is  of  so  little 
importance,  when  compared  to  the  other  predicaments,  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  omitted,  were  it  not  in  deference  to  an- 
cient authority.' 

Though  it  have  respect  both  to  habits  which  are  worn,  and 
to  persons  who  wear  them,  yet  is  it  not  recognised  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other,  but  is  a  relation,  which  arises  from  the  two 
taken  together.^ 

Now  as  every  such  habit,  as  well  as  every  such  wearer,  are 
both  of  them  substances,  the  relation  must  necessarily  be  a  relar 
tion  existing  between  substances.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
relation  existing  between  mind  and  its  habits,  (such  as  virtue  or 
science,)  nor  that  between  body  and  its  habits,  (such  as  agility 
or  health,)"  for  these  habits  are  not  substances,  but  inherent  at- 
tributes. 

Again ;  it  cannot  be  the  relation  existing  between  a  man  and 
his  possessions ;  for  though  these  are  both  of  them  subetancesi 
and  though  a  possessor  may  be  said  to  have  an  estate,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  it  upon  him ;  he  does  not  wear  it.' 

*  Tb«  authority  alluded  to  i»  that  of  the  sabstaatia ;  rts  habita  fare  est  Ibma  arti- 

Pythagereaiw  and  Peraateticak  ficialis  de  quarta  speoio  qnalitatia;  i^^ 

^  Qaed  oon  ita  ioteUSgeaidttm  est,  ac  si  oatio  hnjna  ad  iUud  est  habitus  hnjaa  f r»- 

lea  ipMB,  quae  nc  habentur,  nnt  hujoa  pr»>  dicamenti    Libw  L  c.  14. 

dicaBenti  (pata  vostitoi  ip«»  &c.)  qnm  ad  <*  Siaoplichu,  when  be  giv«»  the  xeiMii, 

alia   pntdininieiita   spectaBt^  sod  habUio  why  habit  and  the  body  Imbitod  eannot  co- 

harmn,  aeo  ipemn  habere,  rh  ^x**'^  rmSra,  exist,  as  substance  and  its  attributes  c»> 

WaUisk  Logic  L  L  c  14.    Som  after  he  exist,  says,  avfi^  yitp  rwrd  ins  i^*^ 

exfhdns  hcSbitio^  and  informs  us  it  means,  nbrh  4k*wo:  ^ia  thc»e  attributes  are  conr 

Vestitom    esse,  tunicatum   esse^  togatum  natural,  [that  is,  orow  with  the  beinff,]  and 

esse^  corona  cingi,  calceo  indui,  &c.  are  the  being  itselL**  SimpUc.  in  Praod.  p.  93^ 

Sanderson  in  his  Logic  explains  the  pre-  *  Ai^  om  rh  lerfifUPrcL,  1j  dySpmroSor 

dieament  as  follows :  Corpus  habens  est  j^  ^(\ovt,  ^  Tcftrtpo^  ^  vltis  Kork  tovtq  ri 
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The  beinff  habited  therefore  is,  in  its  strictest  sense,  soniethiog 
less  than  Uie  first  relation,  that  between  a  substance  and  its 
attributes ;  something  more  than  the  second  relation,  that  (I 
mean)  between  a  possessor  and  his  possessions.^ 

It  fe  to  be  hoped  that  these  reasonings  on  a  subject  so  trite 
will  be  pardonea  for  their  brevity.  They  are  to  shew,  not  what 
the  relation  is,  but  what  it  is  not. 

If  it  be  demanded,  And  what  then  is  it !  The  answer  must 
be.  It  is  a  relation  existing  after  a  peculiar  manner ;  when  an 
artificial  substance  is  superinduced  upon  a  natural  one,'  and  be- 
comes contiguous  to  it,  though  it  be  not  united  in  vital  con- 
tinuity. 

Such  wai  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
"When  he  th^  ambitioai  Norway  combated. 

Hamlet,  act  I  sc.  1. 

The  primary  end  of  being  habited  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
tection; and  that  either  by  way  of  defence  against  the  in- 
clemencies of  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  common  apparel ;  or  by 
way  of  defence  against  insults,  as  in  the  case  of  helmets,  breast- 
plates, coats  of  mail,  &c. 

Further  than  this :  as  habits  were  various,  both  in  their  ma- 
terials and  shapes;  and,  as  among  the  number  of  those  who 
wore  them,  some  were  superior  to  the  rest  by  their  digm'ty  and 
oflSce :  hence  it  was  found  expedient,  that  many  of  these  superior 
ranks  should  be  marked  by  the  distinctions  of  peculiar  habits ; 
so  that  this  established  another  end  of  being  habited,  over  and 
above  protection,  an  end  which  gave  robes  to  peers,  uniforms  to 
adminds,  &c. 

Further  still :  some  regard,  when  either  of  the  sexes  habited 
themselves,  was  had  to  decency,  some  to  beauty  and  adventitious 
ornament ;  of  which  last  we  may  be  more  sensible,  if  we  con- 
template the  elegant  draperies  of  the  Grecian  statues,  or  those  in 
the  capital  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  compare 
these  truly  graceful  and  simple  forms  to  the  tasteless  and  ever 
mutable  ones  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbours.* 

y^s  fywf  \ry6fi€$€u  9i^i  obx  hf  T^pt-  ^vcZr  oSoxu,  need  o^  ^Lcniroi  .*  "'ThehaTii^ 

$4^91  Twrd  iirrtj  Koirot  lerfifwra  Sma:  any  thing  on,  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  medium 

**  For  which  reason  we  are  not  said,  in  the  between  possessing,  and  the  being  habitually 

■ense  of  this  genus,  to  hare  possessions,  or  diq>osed.    As  fiu  as  it  is  had,  after  the 

alaTea,  or  friends,  or  &thers,  or  chUdren ;  same  manner  as  whiteness  is  had,  [or  any 

for  these  none  of  them  are  said  to  exist  in  inherent  attribute,]  it  is  distinguished  frtim 

their  beinff  thrown  round   us,  or  super-  possessions  without,  with  whi£  we  are  not 

induced,  although  they  are  all  [in  some  said  to  be  enveloped  or  dothed.    As  frr  at 

tense  or  other]  our  possessioni.**    I^mplic.  it  it  corporeal,  and  from  without,  it  it  dis- 

Qt  supra.  tinguished  from  [inherent  attiibutet  or] 

y  KflU  #o(fcc  pJffor  T&s  firm  rh  f^^tw^  rov  habitt  which  bekmg  to  ut,  at  things  eon- 

icsiCT^fffai,  Kcd  rov  luUt  l{<r  iuucturBat'  f  natural,  and  not  as  things  adventitioiiib** 

t"^  tV  ^«^^^  ^  ^  XwK^s.  x^C^^M  Simplic  ut  supra. 

kwh  TtfT  ^i$w  Kni/tirmy,  t  ob  Ttpucti/uBa'  *  See  the  preceding  notes  in  thit  chapttf, 

L84  amfiaTuc6r  iffrt  icol  l{«9cy,  x^'P^C^m  particularly  tiie  second, 

i  riftf  l^fwr,  al  <rvitfi*fiihK9ffi9  ^/ur,  ov^  ^  The  tame  simplicity  which  oontribntea 
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As  there  are  many  sorts  of  habit  which  have  respect  to  this 
last  end,  I  mean  to  beauty  or  adventitious  omameut,  so  when 
a  man  is  found  to  cultivate  this  end  to  an  excess,  it  constitutes 
the  character  which  we  call  a  fop.**  Nay,  even  the  conveniencies 
of  dress,  when  too  minutely  studied,  degenerate  into  an  ef- 
feminacy, which  carries  with  it  a  reproach.  It  was  hence  that 
Tamus  upbraided  the  Trojans  for  wearing  a  covering  over  their 
hands,  and  for  tying  their  caps  on  with  strings ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  modem  language,  for  using  gloves  and  chinstays. 

Et  tunicsB  manicaa,  et  habent  redimicnla  mitne.  Mil  ix.  616. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  use  of  habit  as  to  dwtinctum. 
In  almost  all  countries  something  of  this  hath  taken  place,  to 
distinguish  the  noble  from  the  ignoble,  the  scholar  from  the  me- 
chanic ;  to  mark  the  sacerdotal,  the  military,  the  juridical,  &c. 
It  is  to  the  fallibility  which  sometimes  attends  this  method  of 
distinguishing,  that  we  owe  those  proverbial  sayings,  '*  the  cloak 
makes  not  the  philosopher;  the  cowl  makes  not  the  monk.*^^ 

It  IS  in  a  sense  less  strict  and  precise,  that  we  take  the  word 
habit^  when  we  say  of  the  plains,  they  are  clothed  with  grass ;  of 
the  mountains,  they  are  clothed  with  wood  ;**  and  more  remotely 
still,  when  we  apply  the  notion  of  habit  to  the  mind:  ^^ having 
on  the  breast-^late  of  righteousness,'^  ^Haking  the  shield  of  faith,*"' 
&c. 

In  the  language  of  poetry  there  is  sometimes  much  elegance 
derived  from  this  arrangement ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  mom, 
at  day-break,  is  said  to  be  clad  with  ^^  msset  mantle  ;*"  or  when 
the  moon,  in  diffusing  her  pallid  light,  is  said  **  to  throw  o^er  the 
dusk  her  silver  mantle ;'"'  or  when  the  psalmist  says,  on  a  greater 

to  the  decontioii  of  our  penonc,  ccmtrilmtes  by  the  name  of  Vappa;  which  Baxter  in- 

abo  to  tiie  decoiatioii  of  nature.  geniouBly  explaini,Quod  intano  inmptn  sto- 

The  following  anecdote,  communicated  lidas  leqaeretiir  deliciaa.    Non  hnjoaoemodi 

to  me  by  the  hite  lord  Lyttleton,  appears  homondonet  /oppi  dicimut ;  an  et  hoc  a 

to  be  worth  preferring.     When  sir  John  vappa^  qosrant  alii 

Vanbrugh  had  finished  Blenheim-house,  the  Vappa  meant  originally,  the  joice  of  the 

then  duchess  of  Mariborongh  asked  him  pape  in  a  state  of  perfect  insipidity,  when 

for  the  pbn  of  a  garden.    Sir  John  told  it  was  neither  wine  nor  vini^.    Vappa 

ber,  he  could  giro  no  plan  himself  and  he  propiie  didtnr,  quod  nee  yinum,  nee  acetnm 

feared  she  might  apply  to  others  as  incapable  est  Vet.  Scholiast  in  Horet  Satir.  L I  s.  2. 

as  he  was,  naming  certain  gardeners  of  the  t.  13. 

time,  that  are  now  unknown.    **  But,**  con-  ^  PaUimn  non  fiicit  philoiophmn — Co- 

tinned  he,  ^if  your  gmet  would  hare  a  cullus  non  fiicit  monarhnm, 

garden  truly  elegant,  you  must  apply  for  a  *  Thus  Cicero :   Spatia  firugifera  atque 

plan  to  the  best  painters  of  l^dscape.**  immensa  camporum,  vestitusque  densissimos 

So  happily  did  this  ingenious  man  pre-  mondum,  pecudnm  pastus,  Ac    De  Nat 

diet  (as  it  were)  a  taste,  which,  taking  its  Deor.  il  64,  p.  253.  edit  Davis.  And  before, 

rise  not  mmy  years  after  from  Kent,  has  in  the  same  treatise,  he  speaks  of  the  earth 

been  since  completed  hj  Brown,  and  no-  as  Vestita  floribus,  herbis,  aiboribus,  fru- 

wheie  with  greater  beauty  and  magnificenre  gibus,  &c  ii  89.  p.  195.    Yet  all  this,  we 

than  on  the  rery  spot  of  which  we  are  must  remember,  is  but  metaphorical 

DOW  writing,  I  mean  Blenheim.  "  Ephesians,  vi.  14.  16. 

^  Hoiaoe,  in  the  first  satire  of  his  first  '  Hamlet,  act  L  sc.  1.    Paradise  Lost, 

book,  calls  the  wild  and  extiaTagant  NsbtIus  it.  608. 
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sabject)  *^  than  deok^  thyself  with  lights  as  it  were  with  a  gar- 
ment.'** 

Though  from  all  these  instances  we  may  perceive  the  force  of 
this  genus,  yet  another  still  remains,  I  mean  the  force  of  its 
privatian.  Nakedness  is  found  to  heighten  other  circumstances 
of  distress: 

Nudut  in  ignota,  Paliniut,  jaoebu  arena.  JBn.  y.  871. 

Though  the  sense  be  metaphorical,  yet  Sbakspeare  avails  him- 
self of  the  same  privation  in  the  pathetic  speech  which  he  gives 
to  Wolsey: 

O !  Cromwell,  Cromwell  I 
Had  I  bnt  senr^  my  Ood  with  half  the  Eeal 
I  seirM  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  mUied  to  my  enemies.        Henry  VIII.  act  liL  ac  6. 

The  same  privation  has  its  effect,  also,  in  a  way  more  comic 
and  contemptuous.  It  is  thus  Aristophanes  talks  about  phi- 
losophers : 

T^bs  mxpt&yrmSf  robs  ia^vroftiTovs  \4ytis»  Nc^  103. 

*'  Yoa  mean  those  pallid,  those  barefooted  followa.^ 

It  is  thus  the  author  of  the  Dunciad  describes  friars : 

Linsey-woolsey  brothers, 
Oxave  maiomerB,  daereless  some,  and  ahirdess  otfaen. 

Donciad.  iiu  113. 

In  some  instances,  such  partial  privations  of  habit  become  an 
indication  of  reverence.  Thus  Moses,  when  on  holy  ground,  was 
ordered  to  stand  barefooted  ;*"  and  am<»g  Europeans  it  is  a  mark 
of  respect  to  appear  bareheaded. 

^  And  so  much  for  the  ^fenus  or  predicament  of  haiit^  which  we 
divide  into  species  from  its  different  ends  of  proteetion^  distinciwtit 
decency^  and  onMmemJt^  to  all  of  which  is  alike  opposed  their  ^vl- 
irofjy  priwUion.  So  much  also  for  the  ten  universal  arrange- 
ments, genera,  or  predicamenta^  with  the  discussion  of  which  we 
conclude  the  second,  or  middle  part  of  this  treatise. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OONCERNnro  THB  ilPPBNDAOSS  TO  THE  UNIVERSAL  GSNE&A  OB  AR- 
RANOBMENTS;  THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  OONCBRNINO  OPPOSITBS,  FBI01^ 
SUBSEQUENT,  TOGETHER  OR  AT  ONCE,  AND  MOTION,  USUALLY  CALLED 

POerr-PRBDiOAMBNTS THB  If  ODES  OB  SPECIES  OF  ALL  THESB  (mOTION 

excepted)    deduced,    and     ILLUSTRATED ^PREPARATION    FOR    THB 

THEORY  OF  MOTION. 

Having  now  gone  throueh  each  of  the  predicaments  or  philoso- 
phical arrangements,  and  considered  its  character,  and  distin- 

ff  Psalm  ciT.  2.  ^  Bzod.  iii.  5. 
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gnkhiog  attribntee,  there  remams  noUang  fbrther  to  complete 
Uie  theory,  but  an  explication  of  certain  terms,  which  have  oo^ 
casioDally  occurred;  and  which,  from  their  subsequent  place, 
and  subsequent  contemplation,  haye  been  called  bj  the  Latin 
lo^cians  pogt-preaUcaments^^  and  form  the  third,  or  last  part  of 
this  treatise. 

Thus,  for  example,  things  hare  been  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  as  opposed  to  one  another ;  and 
hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  opptrntsi^ 

At  other  times,  things  haye  been  treated  as  being  some  pr>or, 
some  subsequent^  and  others  existing  together  or  at  once  r  and 
hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  examine  these  several  terms,  and 
to  investigate  the  different  meanings,  of  which  each  of  them  is 
susceptible. 

Lastly ;  motion^  in  its  various  species,  is  so  widely  diffused 
through  some  of  the  most  important  genera  already  treated,  that 
it  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  speculation,  where  the  professed  end  is 
to  scrutinize  universals. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  still  remain,  as  subjects  of  our 
inquiry,  opposites^  prior  and  subsequent^  cthemittewt  or  at  onee^  and 
last  of  all,  motiwi. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  as  to  opposUes^  the  reader  most  be  re- 
minded, that,  having  already  spoken  of  them  in  a  former  treatise,"* 
we  omit  them  here,  and  rerer  to  that. 

The  doctrine  of  prior  and  subsequent  folbws :  ^  and  these 
perhaps  may  appear  to  be  sufficiently  discussed,  if  we  eimmerate 
and  explain  the  following  modes. 

The  most  obvious  mode  of  priority  is  the  temporal^''  according 


*Sm  page -258, 269. 

^  See  befiue,  c.  tu.  and  c.  tUL  p.  300. 
See  also  Arist  PrauL  Utpi  r&w  *Arriirri- 
M^rwr,  p.  47.  edit  Sylb. 

1  See  kelbra,  p.  882.  816.  See  Axiat 
Pnadk.  UtfA  rov  A/uu  p.  54.  edit  Sylb. 

■  Seep.  189,  note  a,  in  which  note  are 
emuBerated  **  relatirea,**  t4  wp4s  t*  ;  •*«»- 
tEariea,**  tA  ivwnim ;  *^  oontndictoiiea,*'  rh 
iwrh  iari^a/aaf  icol  iceerd^aaty.  There  b 
is  one  species  omitted,  r&  ico^^  l^iy  iral 
0r4p>riffaf,  **  things  opposed  in  the  wmy  of 
habit  and  priration  ;^  such  as  sight  and 


Thia  privation  di£Ebrs  from  that  men- 
tioned already  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
tieatise,  because  the  privation  tnere  is  the 
road  to  natncal  pcodactions ;  the  privation 
hare  admits  no  progress,  nor  any  return  to 
the  engiaal  habit,  at  least  in  a  natural  war. 
See  Ammon.  p.  146 ;  and  of  this  work, 
p.  265. 

**  See  Arist  Pned.  n^fl  roS  np^^oy, 
p.  53.  edit  Sylb. 

"  This  mode  Aiiatotle  calls  prior  icat^ 


T^  XP^w)r,**accordiM  to  time  ;**  the  pri- 
ority, depending  on  Uie  quantity  of  tmie 
beins  laiger  with  respect  to  the  subject, 
whiai  is  cafled  older,  or  more  ancient,  r^ 

icoi  Tpwfiirtpop  \4yrrtu,  Pned.  p.  58. 
edit  Sylb. 

Ammonias,  In  eomnettting  this  passage, 
observes  an  eleoanee  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
peculiar  to  itself :  wafioUrtpWy  he  tells  ui, 
IS  applied  indiscriminately  to  beings  animal 
and  inanimate  (  irpwfiirtpw  is  implied 
only  to  the  anijDdal  genus.  Simplidus  on 
the  same  occasion  makes  the  same  observa- 
tion, in  Pned.  p.  106. 

The  last  author  has  also  the  following 
remark  concerning  the  different  modes  of 
temporal  priority :  r&  8)  icor^  XP^*'*^  *P^ 
r^pa,  M  iihf  r&w  woiUvmw  rii  wof^^pw 
wra  rov  vvir  M  ok  rdr  ivofUwmw^  rh  iyy^ 
rcpor ;  Simpl  in  Prsed.  p.  106.  B.  **  Things 
prior  in  time  among  the  past  are  those  the 
furthest  from  the  present  now ;  amon^  the 
future,  are  those  the  nearest  to  it**  SimpL 
in  Loc. 
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to  which  we  say,  that  the  Trojan  wars  were  prior  to  the  Ponic, 
aod  the  battle  of  Marathon  to  that  of  Blenheim. 

A  second  mode  of  priority  is,  when  a  thing  is  prior  to  some 
other,  because  it  does  not  reciprocate  io  the  consequence  of 
existence.^ 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  apparent  difficulty  of  this 
character.  The  number  one  according  to  this  doctrine  is  prior 
to  the  number  ttoo^  because  if  there  exist  ttoOf  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  that  there  should  be  one ;  but  if  there  exist  one^  it 
does  not  reciprocate,  that  there  should  be  two.  Thus  every 
genus  is  prior  to  any  one  of  its  various  species ;  because,  if  there 
be  such  a  species  as  man,  or  lion,  there  is  necessarily  such  a 
genus  as  anmfial ;  but  if  there  be  such  a  genus  as  animal,  there 
IS  not  necessarily  such  a  species  as  man,  or  Hon. 

This  mode  of  priority,  which  we  call  priority  essential,  will 
be  found  of  great  importance  in  all  logical  disquisitions,  and  may 
therefore  perhaps  merit  some  further  attention. 

According  to  this,  that  thing  of  any  two  or  many  things  is 
prior,  which,  by  being  taken  away,  annihilates  the  rest;  or 
which,  if  the  rest  (Mre^  must  necessarily  he^ 

For  example :  if  there  were  no  theorems  of  science,  to  guide 
the  operations  of  art,  there  could  be  no  art ;  but  if  there  were 
no  operations  of  art,  there  might  still  be  theorems  of  science. 
Therefore  is  science  prior  to  art.*"  Again,  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  syllogized  truths,  there  could  be  no  such  sciences  as 
optics  or  astronomy.  But,  though  neither  of  these,  there  might 
notwithstanding  be  such  things  as  truths  syllogized.  Therefore 
js  lo|fic  prior  to  these,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  every  other 
f  particular  science.  Again,  if  there  were  no  such  principles  as 
self-evident  truths,  there  could  be  no  such  things  as  truths 
^  syllogized.  But,  though  no  truths  syllojrized,  there  might  still 
Le  truths  self-evident.  Therefore  the  first  philosophy,  which 
treats  of  these  primary  and  original  truths,  being  prior  to  logic, 
is  prior  also  to  the  trioe  of  sciences,  as  are  these  to  the  tribe  of 
arts ;  so  that  of  course  the  whole  structure  of  logic,  of  sciences, 
and  of  arts,  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  this  first  philosophy,  as 
upon  that  only  firm  and  solid  base,  against  which  the  powers  of 
ignorance  and  sophistry  can  never  totally  prevail. 

P  The  wordi  in  Aristotle  are,  rh  ii^  which  is  co-inferred,  but  does  not  co-infer ; 

kmarp4^o¥  Kcerk  r^v  rov  ttpot  iucoXo^  that  which  co-annihilates,  bat  is  not  to- 

0fio-t¥,  Prsedic  p.  53.  edit  Sylb.  annihilated.**    Simpl.  in  Vrtod,  p.  106. 

He  alleffes  the  same  instance  from  nmn-        ''  Nihil  est  enim,  qnod  ad  arteai  redigi 

bers,  whi<m  is  given  here.  possit,  nisi  iUe  prius,  qni  ilia  tenet,  qnorom 

4  What  is  here  said,  is  explained  in  arteminstitnereTnlt,habeati]lamscientiani, 


what  immediately  follows.  Simplicins  says,    ut  ex  iis  rebus,  quanim  ars  nondom  sit, 
agreeably  to  the  explanation  here  given,    artem  efficere  postit    Cic.  de  Oiml 
icaXf <V  A  M^Boffuf  01  vt^tpoi  rh  rotovrov    edit  Pearoe,  &c.  p.  63.  edit  Oxon. 


wpSrtpoy,  <nnftwi^p6itMiHiP  fthf^  fiii  avweirt-        This  citation  well  proves  a  part  of  what 

^pw  8^,  icai  irwtamipow  fihfy  fi^  owmpoi-  is  here  asserted,  vis.  the  nfiffssaiy  priority 

povntvoy  S4:  **The  latter  logicians  are  ac-  of  some  science  to  every  art 
customed  to  call  this  mode  of  priority,  that 
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There  is  a  third  mode  of  priority,  seen  in  order  and  arrange- 
ment. Thus  in  the  demonstrative  sciences,  definitions  and  postu- 
lates are  prior  to  theorems  and  problems ;  in  grammar,  syllables 
are  prior  to  words,  and  letters  to  syllables.  It  is  thus  in  a  well- 
composed  oration,  the  pro^me  is  prior  to  the  state  and  argument ; 
and  these  last,  to  the  peroration.' 

A  fourth  mode  of  priority,  is  that  of  honour  and  affection^ 
when  we  prefer  objects,  that  we  revere  or  love,  to  others  that 
less  merit,  or  at  least  that  we  esteem  less  to  merit  our  regard 
and  attention.' 

*A9cufdrovs  fi\p  ntptna  Otohs^  v6fjup  &s  Htdictantu^ 
Tl/M — la-ff<0^*H/K0af  iyavoAs' 
Tods  Tff  tearaxOoviovs  WjSc  iaifioyas^  twoiui  p4(iuv' 
Tods  T6  yopus  rifutj  rods  f^  ityxlar*  iiey^ya&raSj  k.  t.  X. 

Pythag.  aurea  canuina. 
**  The  gods  immortal,  as  by  law  divine 
They  stand  arranged,  first  hononr :  next  revere 
Th*  illustrious  heroes,  and  terrestrial  race 
Of  genii,  paying  each  the  legal  rites : 
Honour  thy  parents  next,  and  those  of  kin 
The  nearest,""  &c 

Hierocles,  in  his  comment  on  these  verses,  commonly  called 
for  their  excellence  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  has  largely 
expatiated  on  this  divine  precedence  and  subordination. 

Thus  Horace,  with  respect  to  that  priority  of  beings,  founded 

on  the  religion  of  his  country : 

Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 

Laudibus,  &c 

Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit 

Pallas  honores.  Od.  Li.  12. 

He  adopts  priority,  derived  from  the  same  principle,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  &vourite  topics  which  his  genius  led  him  to 
cultivate : 

Quid  prius  iUostrem  satiris,  musaque  pedestri?  Sat.  L  ii.  6.  v.  17. 

The  Stagirite,  who  records  these  various  modes  of  priority, 
observes  on  this  fourth  mode  (and  apparently  with  reason)  that 
it  was  in  a  manner  the  most  alien  and  foreign  of  them  all.'' 

He  mentions  also  a  fifth  mode,  but  he  introduces  it  with  a 
sort  of  doubt.  It  should  seem,*  says  he,  besides  the  modes  here 
mentioned,  there  was  another  mode  of  priority  even  in  things 
reciprocating;  although,  so  far  as  they  reciprocate,  they  may  be 
said  to  co-exist. 

The  fact  is,  if  either  of  them  in  any  sense  can  be  called  cause 

■  Tpirop  S^  Kord  ripa  rd^ip  rh  xp^tpop  irop*  abrois  fpdarittiP  clmu.     Arist.   Praed. 

A^yrroi,  Koddwtp  M  r&p  hrurrrump  koI  ibid,  not  translated  for  the  reason  before 

rmp  yJrfwr  fp  rt  yitp  rats  hroS€UCTueais  given. 

hturH\fuus,  K,  r.  A.  Arist  Prsed.  p.  53.  °  His  words  are,  lltrri  9h  9^  iral  ox^p 
edit  Sylb.     This  is  not  tiansUted,  being  .  itWorpUiraros  r&p  rpSurmp  oZros.    Arist 

expressed  in  the  text  Pnsd.  ibid.  p.  54.  • 

*■  "Eti  irapii  rii  tlpvifUpu  rh  $4\riop  ical         >  A^cic  V  ttp  Koi  ircip^  rohs  tlptifUpmrs 

rt/u^fpop  irp6r9pop  r^  iftdtrti  8oicci*  €h&-  trtpos  cTycu  rod  wporfyov  rpimos'  rmp  yhp 

Bonn  tk  ol  iroAAol  robs  iprifwr4povs  ical  iarrurrpt^prmp  rh  edfrior,  ic.  r.  A.  IbiA 

ftoAAor  kytKwmfUpovs  bn^  abr&Py  wpor^povs  p.  54. 
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to  the'  other,  it  maj  for  that  reason  be  called  prior,  if  not  in 
time,  at  least  in  efficacy  and  power. 

For  example :  the  actual  existence  of  a  man  reciprocates  with 
the  proposition,  which  affirms  him  actually  to  exist.  For  if  the 
man  actually  exist,  then  is  the  proposition  true ;  and  redjm)- 
cally,  if  the  proposition  be  true,  then  does  the  man  actually 
exist.  And  yet,  though  these  thincfs  in  this  manner  reciprocate, 
is  not  the  proposition  cause  to  the  man'^s  existence,  but  the 
man^^s  existence  to  that  of  the  proposition ;  since  according  as 
the  man  either  is  or  is  not,  in  like  manner  we  call  the  proposi- 
tion either  true  or  false.' 

This  last  mode  of  priority  we  call  causal priarityy  or  the  being 
prior  hy  causality • 

We  must  not  however  quit  this  speculation,  without  observ- 
ing, that  cause  and  effect  do  not  always  tiius  reciprocate,  but 
that,  for  the  greater  part,  the  cause  is  naturally  prior.  For 
example :  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  natural  causes  of  eating  and 
drinking ;  and  thus,  by  being  their  causes,  are  naturally  prior 
to  them.  Grimes,  too,  are  the  natural  cause  why  punishments 
are  inflicted;  and  therefore  crimes,  by  parity  of  reason,  are  prior 
to  punishments.  The  sentiment,  though  obvious,  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Psetus  Thrasea.  Nam  culpa  quam  p»na  tempore 
prior  est ;  emendari,  quam  peccare,  posterius  est.' 

Nor  are  crimes  only  prior  to  punishment,  but  so  is  judicial 
process;  since  to  punish  first,  and  then  to  hear,  is  what  sir 
Edward  Coke  chooses  to  call,  (in  a  language  somewhat  strong,) 
"  the  damnable  and  damned  proceedings  of  the  judge  of  hell  :'^* 

Cattigatqne,  auditqne  dolo«.  JEamd,  tu  567. 

And  thus  it  appears  there  are  five  principal  modes  of  priority; 
that  is  to  say,  the  temporal^  the  essentiaty  that  of  order,  that  of 
precedence,  and  that  of  causality ;  which  five  being  known,  the 
modes  of  what  is  subsequent  (its  natural  opposite)  are  easily 
known  also.** 

We  are  now  to  examine  the  modes  of  co-existence,  or  that  of 
being  at  once  and  together;^  and  these  modes  have  evidently 
great  connection  with  the  preceding. 

The  most  simple  mode  amcmg  these,  as  well  as  among  the 
modes  of  priority,  is  the  Umponu,  perceived  in  things  or  events, 
which  exist  during  the  same  time.^ 

Una  ennuque  notasqne  rannt  iBn.  L  89. 

'0/M>v  viXitfUs  T«  SmfiJ^  imI  XaitMs  'Axbuo^.  Iliad.  A.  61. 

**  War  and  the  plagne  at  once  destroy  the  Greeks.^ 

9  The  werdft  oC  Aristotle  am,  r«  yV  nm-mxAs  ^  luA  rh  (hrr^paif  X^yon^  Son* 

cTi^ai  T^  wpayfAa  ^  ;t^,  A\9#J!}s  6  Myos  'H  plic.  ut  snpni,  p.  106.  B. 

fci^sX^yrnu.    Ibid.  p.  54.  odit.  Sylb.  «  Aiktot  PtSBd.  p.  54.  edit  SylK 

«  Taeit  AnaaL  zv.  20.  <*  ^Xly  ^  y4pwis  4tf  r^  mhr^   XP^»V- 

•  Coke's  Institiitea»  voL  il  p.  54,  55.  Pmdlo.  pw  54.  edit.  Sylb. 

^  Ai^Xoi'  H^  Sri  bvaxSh  rh  wp»ro9^^  ro- 
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Persons,  in  this  manner  co-existing,  are  called  eomtemporaries  : 
soch  as  Socrates  and  Alcibiades;  Virgil  and  Horace;  Sbak- 
speare  and  Johnson. 

A  second  mode  of  co-existence  is  founded  in  fkxittre  and  09^ 
senee^  where  two  things  necessarily  reciprocate  in  consequence 
of  their  existing,  while  neither  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  is  the 
cause  of  existence  to  the  other.** 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  double  and  half  are  together  or  at  onee^ 
for  they  reciprocate;  if  there  be  double,  there  must  be  half; 
and  if  half,  there  must  be  double.  They  are  also  neither  of 
them  the  cause  why  the  other  exists.  Double  is  no  more  the 
cause  of  half,  than  half  is  of  double.  This  last  condition  is  re- 
quisite, because  if  either  of  the  two  were  essentially  and  truly  a 
cause  to  the  other,  it  would  pass,  by  virtue  of  its  causality,  from 
co-existence  to  priority.' 

There  is  a  third  mode  of  co-existence,  seen  in  different  species 
of  the  same  genus,  when,  upon  dividing  the  genus,  we  view  them 
arrancfed  together,  contrardistinguished  one  to  another.' 

It  18  thus  the  genus  triangle,  being  divided  into  equilateral, 
equicniraU  and  scalene,  no  one  of  these  species  appears  to  be  by 
nature  prior,  but  all  of  them  to  exist  at  once  in  a  state  of  contra- 
distinction. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  animal  species, 
the  aerial,  aquatic,  and  terrestrial,  when  we  divide,  after  the 
same  manner,  the  genus  animal.'* 

And  thus  are  the  modes  of  co-existence,  or  together,  either  the 
temporal^  the  essential^  or  the  specific. 

And  here,  should  any  one  object  to  these  distinctions,  as  either 
too  trivial  or  too  scholastic  for  the  purposes  of  a  polite  writer ; 
we  answer,  that  we  no  more  wish  an  author  to  mention  them, 
when  not  professedly  his  subject,  than  we  would  have  him  dis- 
sert, without  a  cause,  upon  nouns,  pronouns,  and  the  principles 
of  grammar.  All  we  hope  from  these  elementary  doctrines,  is 
to  see  them  in  their  effects ;  to  see  them  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
composition,  both  as  to  reasoning  and  language.  It  is  thus  a 
grazier,  when  he  turns  his  oxen  into  some  rich  and  fertile  pas- 
ture, never  wishes  to  inspect  what  food  they  have  devoured,  but 
to  see  a  fair  and  ample  bulk,  the  effect  of  food  well  digested. 
Besides,  when  sophists  assail  us,  and  either  exhibit  one  thing 
for  another,  or  two  things  for  one  and  the  same ;  to  what  surer 
weapon  can  we  recur  for  defence,  than  to  that  of  precise  and 
well-established  distinction?' 

•  Thai  expressed  by  Aristotle :  *^u  5^  '  See  before,  p.  357,  8. 

Lta^  &ra  iatrurTp4^  f^kp  learii  rifp  rou  >  Thai  expressed  br  Aristotle :  Kol  rk 

uym  iueokoiietitruff  firiSmfi&s  8^  ctfrior  94er9-  4k  rov  a^rov  y4rovt  QrriZvnfmt,hm  AAA^- 

fw  ecnr4p^  Tod  sImu.    Pnsd.  p.  54.  edit  Xms  &tM  rp  ^vo-ti  Ktyrrmt.    Ibid.  55. 

Sylb.  ^  *AKri5ii9f>iKr0M  8^  \4y^m  iXX^ikMs 

By  referring  to  the  chapter  on  Relatives,  rit  Korii   tiftf   oMfP   iudp^&or   olor   rh 

it  is  easy  to  perceive,  whenee  this  specola-  vrn*^  r^  w{^  icoi  r^  ip^ip^.    Ibid.  55. 

taon  arises ;  for  in  that  chapter  the  same  ex-  ^  Learning  and  sdenoe,  or  rather  learned 

ample  is  alleged  as  here,  by  way  of  iUostra-  and  scientifio  terms,  when  introduced  o«i 

taon  of  the  same  doctrine.  See  before,  p.  3 16.  of  seaaoo,  beoame  what  we  call  pedantry. 
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There  remains  to  be  treated  the  theory  of  motion ;  in  whidi, 
without  attempting  to  impeach  or  contradict  any  modem  speca- 
lations,  -we  shall  inquire,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
concerning  it ;  in  what  manner  they  attempted  to  catch  its  fugi- 
tive nature ;  and  how  they  divided  it  by  its  effects  into  its  sub- 
ordinate species. 

But  this  is  a  theory  demanding  a  separate  chapter,  where 
those,  who  question  the  doctrines,  may  perhaps  amuse  their 
curiosity,  while  they  peruse  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  senti- 
ments of  antiquity  upon  so  singular  a  subject ;  a  subject,  in  its 
existence  so  obvious,  in  its  real  character  so  abstruse. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCERNING   MOTION   PHYSICAL.      ITS   VARIOUS    SPECIES   DEDUCED   AND 

ILLUSTRATED DLEND  THEMSELVES  WITH  EACH  OTHER,  AND  WHY 

CONTRARIETY,  OPPOSITION,  REST*.      MOTION  PHYSICAL AN  OBJECT  OP 

ALL    THE    SENSES.       COMMON    OBJECTS    OF    SENSATION,    HOW    MANY. 
MOTION,    A     THING    NOT    SIMPLE,    BUT    COMPLICATED    WITH    MANY 

OTHER  THINGS ITS   DEFINITION   OR  DESCRIPTION  TAKEN   FROM  THE 

PERIPATETICS THE    ACCOUNTS   GIVEN    OP    IT    BY   PYTHAGORAS    AND 

PLATO  ANALOGOUS  TO  THAT  OP  ARISTOTLE,  AND  WHY. 

All  motion  is  either  physical,  or  not  physical.  As  by  motion 
physical^  I  mean  that  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses ;  so  by  tmh 
tion  not  physical^  I  mean  that  which,  by  beinff  the  object  of  no 
sense,  (as,  for  example,  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions,) is  the  subject  of  after-contemplation,  and  Knowable  not 
to  the  sensitive,  but  to  the  rational  faculty. 

This,  therefore,  will  be  the  plan  of  our  following  inquiry. 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  consider  motion  merely  phy- 
iical^  both  in  its  several  distinct  species,  and  in  its  general  or 
common  character. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  inquire  whether  there  be  other 
motion  besides;  and  if  such  may  be  found,  we  shall  then  examine 
how  far  it  is  distinguished  from  the  physical,  and  how  far  it  is 
connected. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first.* 

As  the  most  obvious  of  all  motions  is  the  motion  of  body,  so 

The  nibject  may  hare  merit,  the  tenns  enouoh.    ^GWe  mV  sayi  he  to  the  hosier, 

be  pfeciae,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  ^  stockings  of  matter  contannoas,  not  of 

spetJcer  be  a  pedan^  if  be  talk  without  re-  matter  discrete.*^  Menagiana,  torn,  ii  pw  64. 
gard  either  to  place  or  time.  ^  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  genus  pre- 

The  foUowinff  story  may  perhaps  i]lus>  cedes  its  soTersl  species ;  but  in  the  order 

trate  this  asserti<m:  **A  learned  doctor  at  of  human  perception,  the  seven!  spedcs 

Paris  was  once  purchasing  a  pair  of  stock-  precede  their  genus,  which  but  is  the  order 

ings,  but  unfortunately  could  find  none  adopted  here.    See  Uennes,p.  119. 
that  were  either  strong  enough,  or  thick 
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the  most  obyious  motion  of  body  is  that  by  which  it  changes 
from  place  to  place,*  itself  remaining,  or  at  least  supposed  to  re- 
main, both  in  one  place  and  the  other,  precisely  the  same.  It 
is  thus  a  bowl  moves  over  a  plane ;  a  bird  through  the  air ;  a 
planet  round  the  sun.  This  motion  is  properly  m^tinn  Inaal : 
or,  if  we  choose  a  single  name,  we  may  call  it  pasmge  or  trantir 
turn.  Its  peculiar  character,  as  opposed  to  any  other  motion,  is 
to  affect  no  attribute  of  body,  but  merely  that  of  local  site. 

Coenileo  per  smnma  levis  volat  seqoora  currn, 
Snbddunt  nnds  tomidumqae  sab  axe  tonanti 
Stemitur  sequor  aqnia ;  fugiunt  vasto  sethere  nimbi.        JEbu  ▼.  819. 

Here  the  chariot  flies,  the  waves  subside,  the  clouds  disperse, 
all  is  in  local  motion. 

There  are  other  motions,  which  affect  the  more  inherent  at- 
tributes. Thus,  when  a  lump  of  clay  is  moulded  from  a  cube 
into  a  sphere,  there  is  motion  more  than  local ;  for  there  is  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  figure.  The  same  happens,  when  a  man 
from  hot  becomes  cold,  from  ruddy  becomes  pale,     l^tt^^gg^f 

"  (if ImayB^ 


this  species  has  respect  to  the  geju^jfjuality,  and  (if  I  may! 
permitted  to  coin  a  word)  mayTecaUea^KaJton.™ 

If  tbou  be*8t  he !  bnt  0 !  how  Mi\  how  changed 

From  him,  who  in  the  happy  reahns  of  light, 

Cloth'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 

Myriads,  tho*  bright.^  Par.  Lost,  L  84. 

Here  we  behold  qualities  that  are  changed,  a  scene  of  aliation. 

Another  species  of  motion  is  seen  in  addition  and  detraction ; 
as  when  we  either  add,  or  take  away  a  gnomon  from  a  square. 
Here  is  no  aliation,  or  change  of  quality,  (for  the  figure,  as  a 
square,  remains  the  same  in  either  case,)  but  the  effect  of  such 
motion  is  a  change  only  in  the  quantity,  as  the  square  becomes 
either  smaller  or  larger.  When  nuantj^y  ja  guila^'cryd.  we  call 
the  motion  augmentation ;  when  it  js  lessened,  we  call  it  diminth 
Hon.'*  -i«— — 

Behold  a  wonder :  they,  bnt  now  who  seemed 

In  bieness  to  surpass  earth^s  giant  sons. 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwaru,  in  narrow  room 

Throng  numberless.  Par.  Lost,  I  777. 

Here  we  behold  diminution. 

Parva  metu  prime  ;  mox  sese  attolHt  in  auras, 

Ingrediturque  solo,  et  c^iut  inter  nubila  conditP  Mn.  ir.  176. 

Here  we  behold  augmentation. 

AH  these  motions  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  changes 
or  roads  from  one  attribute  to  another,*^  while  the  substance  re- 

*  Called  therefore  in  Greek,  ^  jcot^  t^  **  **  Augmentation,^  atf|i}0'u ;  **  diminu- 

vop  firrafioKii^  and  sometimes  bv  a  single  tion,^  fuicnris,    Vid.  Arist.  ut  sup. 

word,  ^pd.     See  Arist.   Prssdic  p.  55.  p  See   chap.  ix.  where   the   species  of 

edit.  Sylb.  and  Amroon.  in  Loc  p.  171.  B.  quantity  are  enumerated. 

"•  *AAAoW(9,  in  barbarous  Latin,  aUe-  i  Od  KorvyopUu  ciirly,  &AA*  69bs  tls  rk$ 

ratio.   Vid.  Arist  ut  supra.  tumrroplas:  **They  (that  is,  these  sereral 

"  See  p.  800.  species  of  motion)  are  not  predicaments. 
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mmins  the  same,  both  in  essence  and  in  name.  Thus  the  planet 
Jnpiter,  which  was  a  year  ago  in  such  a  part  of  the  heaTens» 
and  is  at  present  in  another,  though  his  attributes  of  place  are 
changed,  is  yet  both  in  essence  and  in  name  still  the  same 
planet.  By  parity  of  reason,  it  is  the  same  individoal  man^ 
who,  by  change  in  quantity,  from  fleshy  becomes  emaciated.^ 

But  there  are  other  motions,  which  in  their  effSacts  go  further. 
Thus,  when  the  substance  of  a  man  becomes  not  only  pallid  and 
emaciated,  but  its  living  principle  is  detached  from  that  which 
it  enlivens,  putrefaction  and  dissolution  of  the  body  ensue,  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  change  within  the  substance,  but  the  very  sub- 
stance is  lost  both  in  essence  and  in  name.'  Such  motion  is 
called  ^iC^y^tfffl  ff^Wfz/tt/M^  py  dying.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  seed  of  any  species,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  by  evolu- 
tion, accretion^  or  other  latent  process  of  nature,  produces  a 
certain  being,  which  had  no  existence  before;  it  is  a  change, 
like  the  former,  that  goes  not  merely  to  attributes,  but  by  a 
more  efficacious  operation  to  the  very  substance  itself.  Such 
motion  is  called  jipiiT*^^*^  nr  Mtt^ 

The  following  difference  subsists  between  these  two  latter 
species  and  the  former ;  the  former  are  no  more  than  roads  to 
different  modes  of  beinsf ;  the  latter  lead  to  being  itself,  and  to 
its  opposite,  non-being.^ 

However  separate  and  distinct  these  species  of  motion  may 


1«t  ft  road  to  ^e  pradkamentt.^  Ammon. 
in  Pned.  171. 

''  Speaking  of  these  species  of  motion* 
Ammonias  says,  KarturBoi  fj  tcark  Twrhy, 
j^  mtr^  Voi^r,  ^  fcor^  r^iror,  ^)Jirrorra 
rh  4^  ^x^f  o^idScf  tlios:  **Tliat  things 
aie  moved  and  changed  either  in  quantity, 
or  in  quality,  or  in  place,  still  preserring 
[during  these  motions]  their  original  es- 
sential form.'*   Ammon.  in  Praed.  p.  172. 

Here  we  find  the  phrase  ttBos  otHruodts^ 
commonly  called  nihianHal/brm^  but  which 
we  choose  (as  thinking  it  more  accurate)  to 
translate  **•  essential**  To  explain :  Let  us, 
for  example,  call  sphericality  (if  we  may 
employ  such  a  word)  the  esteitikdform  to  a 
bowl.  Eyery  one  will  admit  that  the  bowl 
may  undeigo  many  changes ;  may  become 
white  from  black,  hot  from  cold  ;  and  (by 
a  more  easy  change  than  these)  it  may  roll 
fivm  one  place  to  another ;  and  yet  not- 
withstanding it  may  still  continue  to  be  a 
bowL  But  when  its  sphericality,  that  is 
to  say,  its  c75o5  ohtri&fits,  its  **  essential 
form,**  departs,  when  (supposing  its  matter 
to  be  day)  it  is  moulded  from  a  sphere  into 
a  cube,  frvm  that  instant  the  bowl  is  no 
more,  it  has  no  longer  an  existence  either 
in  essence  or  in  name.     See  before,  p.  275. 

•  See  the  note  immediatdy  preceding. 

*  Hence  flemeraiion  is  called,  W6s  &ir^ 
"ov  n^  f^h  ft^M  6if  rh  wif  ^,  Tovrdtrruf 


iarh  rev  hmi/ui  Srrt  eb  th  ^r^TcC^  1^.* 
^  the  road  from  non-being  to  being ;  thai 
is,  fit)m  being  in  power  to  bebg  in  act:** 
corruption  or  dinolMiumy  on  the  contrary, 
is  called,  4S^i  kith  rov  $ms  tU  rh  ^ 
$¥:  **the  road  from  bdng  to  non-beiBg.** 
Ammon.  In  Prsed.  p.  172. 

The  particle  «^  prefixed  in  the  quota- 
tions to  ^^  tfrros,  and  rb  &r,  is  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  non-bdng  and  being  here  men- 
tioned from  being  and  non-being  abadute. 
Till  means  **  in  a  manner,^  **  as  it  were," 
"  after  a  sort"    See  below,  p  365. 

These  motions,  under  the  name  of  changes, 
(/ufTo^oXal,)  are  well  explained  as  follows. 

"Orav  fily  oiv  Kork  rh  woahif  f  ^  /ftcro- 
fioXij  rifs  iyavruiff9t0S^  e^^ffis  col  ^^tns' 
Zrw  ^  Kark  riwow^  ^opd.  Utom  B^  jcotA 
wdBos,  Kol  rh  woi^  A\Xo(sMrir  IhttF  ^ 
fiTfi^P  {nrofi4yp,  oB  Bdrepoy  vdBos  ^  oru^ 
fitfifliehs  tiXMf^  yivwis"  rh  ^  ^^0f^.* 
**  When  therefore  the  change  of  the  con- 
trary attribute  is  according  to  the  quantity, 
it  is  augmentation  or  diminution;  when 
according  to  the  place,  it  is  local  motion  ; 
when  according  to  any  affection  or  qu^ty, 
it  is  aliation.  When  nothing  remains,  of 
which  the  new  production  can  be  at  all 
considered  as  an  aflfoction,  or  an  attribute, 
it  is  then  generation ;  Mid  the  eootrerj, 
dissolution.**  Arist  de  Oen.  ei  Corr.  L  L  c. 
4.  p.  14.  edit  Sylb. 
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bo  found,  yet  being  all  of  the  same  genus,  they  naturally  blend 
themselves  together. 

Thus,  though  local  motion  may  possibly  exist  without  the 
rest,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  rest  to  exist  without  local 
motion.  Creneration  is  the  assemblage  of  parts;  corruption, 
the  separation;  so  that  here  local  motion  is  evident  in  either 
case.  It  is  the  same  in  aliation ;  the  same  in  augmentation  and 
diminution.  When  fear  renders  a  person  pale,  such  change 
could  not  be,  did  not  his  blood  retreat  locally  from  the  surface 
to  within :  and  as  for  augmentation  and  its  opposite,  they  are 
no  more  than  the  bringing  to,  and  the  carrying  off;  both  which 
in  their  very  idea  imply  local  nootion. 

The  other  species  of  motion  are  incidentally  blended  also. 
He  that  increases  in  bulk,  conmionly  increases  with  ruddiness ; 
and  he  that  lessens  in  bulk,  commonly  lessens  with  paleness. 
There  are  both  in  the  qualities  and  the  quantities  of  the  pa]> 
tides  to  be  assembled,  many  changes  necessarily  previous  to 
generation  or  birth ;  and  many  others,  as  necessarily  previous 
to  corruption  or  death."  ^  ^  .  .    *1 

And  thus  have  we  established  six  species  of  motion,  which  I 
we  denominate  phyMoly  because  they  respect  physical  subjects. 
They  are  to  be  iound  in  four  of  the  universal  genera,  or  arrange- 
ments ;  one  in  the  genus  where,  transition ;  one  in  quality, 
aliation  ;  two  in  quantity,  augmentation  and  diminution ;  two  m 
substance,  generation  and  corruption. 

In  all  these  motions  there  is  opposition  or  contrariety.'  Where 
two  species  are  coupled  in  one  genus,  the  two  species  themselves 
are,  in  such  case,  contraries;  as  generation  and  corruption, 
augmentation  and  diminution.  Where  the  species  stands  single, 
as  local  motion,  or  aliation,  the  cmitrarieties  are  more  numerous;, 
and  therefore  perhaps  not  mentioned.  In  local  motion  we  behold 
backward  and  forward,  rectilinear  and  curvilinear,  centripetal 
and  centrifugal,  &c.  In  aliation,  or  change  of  quality,  we  be- 
hold blackening  and  whitening;  straightening  and  bending; 
strengthening  and  weakening;  with  many  others,  to  which 
names  are  wanting.  Lastly,  all  motion  whatever  is  contrary  to  « 
restJ  ... 

And  now  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire,  what 
physical  motion   is.     Some   philosophers  have  found  a  short 

*  See  Amtot  Phya.  L  vin.  c  8 :  where  ''for  that  all  the  motMmt  here  enumented 

he  shews  at  lane,  that  local  motion  is  are  in  place.** 

neoeesarilT  the  primary  motion,  as  nmning  '  See  the  chapter  preceding,  p.  355. 

tiinrngh  the  rest,  and  essential  to  them  all ;  '  'E^  9h  kwXAs  rf  itkv  Ktwnffu  ^ifM/da 

and  where  he  likewise  explains  in  what  4p^to¥ :  **  In  strictness,  the  contraiy  to 

manner  the  other  species  of  motion  neces-  motion  is  rest.**  Arist.  Pn^ic  c.  xL  p.  56. 

aurfly  blend  themselves  with  each  other,  edit  Sylb. 

The  diapter  is  too  long  to  be  here  tian-  The  other  modes  of  coatruiety  are  ex- 

scribed.    In  his  tract  De  Anima,  L  i.  c.  8.  plained   in  the    sobsequent   part  of   the 

havinK  spoken  of  the  several  species  of  chapter  here  quoted,  which  in  soma  editions 

motion,  be  adds,  that  motion  infers  pkce,  is  the  fourteenth. 
nmnu  yit^  at  Acx^mtoi  kji^cis  4p  rSw^ : 
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method  here,  by  telling  us,  it  is  a  simple  idea,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  defined.  Others,  with  more  reason,  have  called  it 
hard  to  be  defined ;'  a  circumstance  not  unusual  with  other 
subjects  equally  obvious,  there  being  nothing  more  different 
both  in  accuracy  and  truth,  than  that  apprehension  which  is 
adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  vulgar,  and  that  which  ought 
to  satisfy  the  investigation  of  a  philosopher. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  motion  as  an  object  of  sensa- 
tion, we  shall  discover  it  to  be  the  object  not  of  one  sense,  but 
of  all.  In  a  ring  of  bells  we  hear  it ;  in  a  succession  of  savours 
we  taste  it ;  of  odours,  we  smell  it ;  and  that  we  feel  or  see  it, 
there  needs  no  example.  Thus  is  it  distinguished  from  those 
objects,  that  are  peculiar  to  one  sense  alone ;  as  from  colours, 
which  we  only  see,  or  from  sounds,  which  we  only  hear.  Simple 
therefore  as  it  is,  it  is  not  only  an  object  of  sensation,  but  stands 
distinguished,  as  a  common  object,  from  other  objects  that  are 
peculiar. 

And  are  there  then  (it  may  be  demanded)  no  other  objects  of 
the  same  character !  It  is  answered,  there  are ;  as  bulk  and 
figure,  common  objects  to  the  sight  and  feeling;  rest  and 
number,  common  objects,  like  motion,  to  every  sense.* 

And  how  (it  is  asked  again)  is  motion  distingnidied  from 
these  ?  We  reply,  from  rest,  by  contrariety ;  from  number,  by 
continuity;  from  bulk  and  figure,  as  the  parts  of  motion  are 
never  permanent,  never  co-exist.  What  speculations  does  this 
idea,  simple  as  it  is  called,  open,  even  while  we  condder  it  no 
further  than  as  an  object  of  sensation ! 

But  we  must  not  stop  here,  even  while  we  consider  it  as 
physical.  As  such  we  shall  fi^d  it  connected  with  a  body 
which  moves ;  and  as  such,  necessarily  performed  through  space, 
and  in  time ;  so  that  these  also,  and  their  attributes  of  infinite 
and  continuous,  must  be  added  to  its  theory,  as  so  many 
necessary  speculations. 

We  cannot  therefore  but  observe,  that  if  it  be  a  simple  idea, 
it  is  strangely  complicated  with  a  multitude  of  others  ;^  such 

other  mibjects  it  is  necessarily  connected, 
such  as  continnoua,  infinite,  place,  time,  Sce^ 
and  where  accordingly,  after  he  has  giveo 
us  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  in  phi- 
losophy concerning  these  subjects,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  due  order  to  explain  what  he 
thinks  himsell  His  words  are,  as  they 
here  follow  :  Aoic«7  U^  ii  Kirfi<ris  cIp«i  rwr 

(rvy«X^f ,  (nffifiaip9i  irpwrxpr^rBm  woXAdbctr 
r^  \irY^  T^  rov  iwttpov^  its  tls  lbr«psr 
Hiatprriw  rh  tfvrcx^f  w,  Tlphs  9^  ro^rett 
Kr€v  r6vov,  tcoi  ic«r9v,  icol  XP^*"*^  M4p«T«r 
Klrfiffiy  c7mu:  **  Motion  appears  to  be  in 
the  number  of  things  continuous :  now  in- 
finite  immediately  shews  itself  in  that  which 
is  continuous ;  for  which  reascm,  when  they 


*  XaXtxhy  KaBtty  qMip  (sciL  Klmfttrw) 
ri  itrrw:  **  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  what 
it  is:**  so  says  the  Stagirite,  and  gives  his 
reasons,  which  we  postpone  for  the  present, 
that  we  may  not  anticipate.  Phys.  L  iiL 
c  2.  p.  45.  edit  Svlb. 

*  Koufk  9^,  tciPTiffift  ^pt/i/a,  itptSfihs^ 
ffx^fiOy  fiiy^Bos'  tk  yhp  roiavra  od9c/iias 
ivriv  Ibm  (sciL  olvHfftws :)  "The  common 
objects  of  sensation  are  motion,  rest,  num- 
ber, figure,  bulk :  for  these  are  peculiar  to 
BO  one  sense.**  Arist.  de  Anima,  L  ii.  c.  6. 
p.  34.  These  common  objects  are  well 
worthy  of  attention  in  explaining  the 
doctrine  of  the  senses  and  sensation. 

**  See  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of 
Aristotle*8  Physics,  ch.  i.  where  being  about 
to  treat  of  motion,  he  shews  with  what 
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as  8p»ce,  time,  infiDitnde,  continuity,  together  with  body,  and 
its  visible  attribates  both  of  quantity  and  of  quality.  But  to 
proceed  in  our  speculation. 

That  there  are  things  existing  in  act,  in  reality,  in  actuality, 
(call  it  as  you  please,)  we  have  the  evidence  both  of  our  senses 
and  of  our  internal  consciousness ;  so  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  we  take  for  granted.  That  there  also  are  things 
which  actually  and  really  are  not,  is  equally  evident  as  the 
former,  and  requires  no  proving.  A  Sphinx,  for  example,  ac- 
tually is  not ;  a  Centaur,  actually  is  not ;  for  these  we  may  call 
phantoms,  in  the  language  of  Lucretius : 

Qaie  neque  snnt  nsquam,  neque  possant  esse  profecto. 

Lastly,  every  substance  that  actually  is,  by  actually  being  that 
thing,  actually  is  not  any  other.^  A  piece  of  brass,  for  example, 
actually  is  not  an  oak ;  an  acorn,  not  a  vine ;  a  grape-stone,  not 
a  statue. 

There  is  a  difference  however  here ;  I  mean,  a  difference  in 
ibe  last  mode  of  actually  not  being ;  for  though  the  brass  is  no 
more  a  statue  than  it  is  an  oak,  yet  has  it  a  capacity  to  become 
the  one,  and  none  to  become  the  other.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  acorn,  with  respect  to  the  oak ;  of  the  grape-stone,  with 
respect  to  the  vine.  Were  it  not  for  this  definite  nature  of  ca- 
pacity, which  as  much  distin^ishes  the  invisible  powers,  as  ac- 
tuality distinguishes  the  visible  attributes,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  an  acorn  should  not  produce  a  statue,  as  well  as  it 
produces  an  oak ;  or  why  any  thing  (to  speak  more  generally) 
should  not  be  able  to  produce  any  thing.'' 

What,  then,  if  there  were  no  capacity  existing  in  the  univei*se  i 
Could  there  be  generations,  corruptions,  growths,  diminutions, 
aliatious,  or  change  of  place !  Impossible.  But  if  these  are  all 
the  species  of  physical  motion,  it  follows,  that  without  capacity 
there  can  be  no  such  motions. 

And  is  motion,  then,  for  this  reason,  pure  capacity,  and  that 
only !  Let  us  examine.  A  man,  being  in  Salisbury,  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  travelling  to  London.  Is  he,  therefore,  for  merely  pos- 
sessing such  capacity,  upon  the  road  thither  i  He  is  not.  Mo- 
tion, therefore,  though  capacity,  is  not  capacity  alone:  there 

define  continaous,  they  have  often  occasion  tear,  &c.)  unmediately  preceding,  and  from 

to  employ  withal  the  chaacter  of  infinite,  that  stron^st  of  all  nonentities,  the  non- 

inasmnch  as  continuity  is  that  which  is  entity  of  imnossilrility,  snch  as  that  the 

diTisibie  to  infinite.    Add  to  this,  without  diameter  of  the  square  should  be  commen- 

piace,  and  vacuum,  and  time,  it  is  impossible  surable  with  its  sides,  or  that  the  some 

that  motion  should  have  existence.**  Physic  number  should  be  both  even  and  odd.    See 

t  iil  c  I.  before,  f.  362. 

*  This  last  species  of  nonentity  should  '  This  distinction  of  t^  ^rrcXcx<^  and 

be  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  doctrine  of  t^  Svrcl^i,  **  of  that  which  is  in  actuality, 

BMtioii  wholly  depends  upon  it,  and  as  it  is  and  that  which  is  in  power,**  is  the  basis  of 

so  essentially  distinguished  both  from  the  all  the  Peripatetic  reasoning  upon  this  sub- 

fimtaatic  nonentities  (the  Sphinx,  the  Cen-  ject     See  p.  3SS,  &c  also  p.  292,  8. 
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mint  be  some  degree  of  actuality^  or  elee  maiUm  csn  seTer  exist. 
Shall  we,  then,  call  it  pure  adualiiyf  We  oannoi  assert  that, 
when  we  have  made  capacity  odc  of  its  requisites.  Besides,  how 
should  motion  be  seen  in  pure  actuality;  an  actuality  which 
never  exists,  till  motion  is  at  an  end  i  A  man  surely  can  no 
more  be  called  moving  towards  London,  who  is  actually  arrived 
there,  than  he  who,  possessing  the  capacity  of  going  thither,  for- 
bears to  exert  any  of  his  motive  powers. 

If  motion,  therefore,  be  neither  capacity  alone,  nor  actuality 
alone,  and  yet  both  (as  it  appears)  are  essential  to  it;  it  is 
iu  both  we  must  look  after  it,  as  deriving  its  existence  from 
both. 
^  Such,  m  fact,  it  will  appear ;  something  more  than  dead  ca- 
pacity, something  less  than  perfect  actuality :  capacity  roused, 
and  striving  to  quit  its  latent  character :  not  the  capable  brass, 
nor  yet  the  actual  statue,  but  the  capacity  in  energy;  that  is  to 
say,  the  brass  in  fusion,  while  it  is  becoming  the  statue,  and  is 
not  yet  become.  Thus,  too,  when  a  complexion  is  actuidly  red, 
we  say  not  that  it  reddens ;  much  less  do  we  assert  so,  while  it 
remains  perfectly  pale ;  but  as  every  pale  complexion  implies  a 
capacity  to  become  red,  it  is  in  the  energy  of  this  capacity  exists 
IJthe  reddening,  that  is,  the  motion. 

In  the  account  of  motion  here  given,  we  see  the  doctrine  of 
the  Peripatetics.  The  more  ancient  sects  of  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonics,  though  they  give  different  descriptions,  seem  to  have 
deduced  them  all  from  the  same  principles.  Thus,  because 
I  wheneTcr  any  thing  is  moved,  it  is  some  way  or  other  diverafied 
jeither  in  quantity  or  in  quality,  or  at  least  in  place ;  for  this 
;reason  they  callcMl  motion  eUverdty.  Again,  beamse  while  op- 
jposite  forces  are  equal,  then  is  motion  suspended,  and  revives 
not  till  inequality  destroys  the  equilibrium ;  for  this  reason  they 
called  motion  inequality.  Again,  because  every  thing  which  is 
moving  is  not,  in  some  certain  attributes,  either  what  it  was  or 
what  it  will  be ;  for  this  reason  they  called  motion  nanmUHy^* 
not  nonentity  absolute,  but  with  a  peculiar  reference. 

All  these  descriptions  of  motion  naturally  flow  from  one 
source,  and  that  is,  from  its  indefinite  and  unascertainable  ap* 
pearance.'  Now  the  reason  why  it  so  appears,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  because  we  cannot  place  it  either  in  the  simple  capacity  of 
things,  or  in  the  simple  actuality.  The  bow,  for  example,  moves 
not,  because  it  may  be  bent ;  nor  because  it  is  bent ;  but  the 
motion  lies  between  ;  lies  in  an  imperfect  and  obscure  union  of 
the  two  together ;  is  the  actuality  (if  I  may  so  say)  even  of 

*  "EKryp  d^  ol  nv0Qy6oHoi  r^p  Kirria'w  thi   i6^urr6p  rt   5o«ci   tZrai   ^   teimiais. 

€lpai  kr^p&nrrau,  (cal  iufto'&nrra,  nccU  r^  /d^  Phya.  p.  45u  edit  Sylb. :    **  The  cbmm  of 

ip.    Phflop.  in  Physic,  p.  144.    For  oon-  their  phdng  raotioii  among  these  thingei 

entity,  toe  before,  p.  365.  i^  that  it  appean  to  be  •omething  indefi- 

'  iXriOP  d^  rod  els  rovra  rtB4pai  ovr^  nite." 
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capaeitj  itself;^  imperfect  and  obscure,  because  sach  is  capacity 
to  which  it  belongs. 

And  so  much  m  motion  physical,  its  different  species,  and  its 
general  character.  We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  motion  of 
another  kind. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


OONCBBNING  MOTION  NOT-PHYSICAL.  THIS  MEANS  METAPHYSICAL,  AND 
WHY  SO  CAU^D.  SPONTANEITY ^WANT ^PERCEPTION,  CONSCIOUS- 
NESS,    ANTICIPATION,      PRECONCEPTION APPETITE,      RESENTMENT, 

REASON.       MOTION     PHYSICAL     AND     METAPHYSICAL,     HOW     UNITED. 

DISCORD    AND    HARMONY    OP    THE    INTERNAL    PRINCIPLES ^POWERS 

TEOBTATIVE,  ANIMAL,  RATIONAL ^IMMORTALITY.  REST,  ITS  SEVE- 
RAL SPECIES.  MOTION,  TO  WHAT  PERCEPTIVE  BEINGS  IT  APPERr 
TAtNS  ;    TO  WHAT  NOT ^AND  WHENCE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

Our  contemplation  hitherto  may  be  called  physical,  because  it 
18  about  physical  motions  that  the  whole  has  been  employed, 
and  it  is  from  physical  observations  that  the  whole  has  been 
deduced.  But  he  who  stops  here,  has  but  half  finished  his 
work,  if  it  be  true  that  corporeal  masses  only  move,  because 
they  are  moved;**  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
original  source  of  motion. 


9  We  luiTe  JQtt  before  ttyled  it,  the 
foaagj  of  capacity ;  here»  the  aotaaUty  of 
capadtj.  Tfaeae  ezprefltioni  are  diflScult, 
anlees  we  attend  to  the  maimer  in  which 
thej  are  used.  The  original  Greek  ez- 
preewn  the  wntinient  ihiu:  'H  rov  9»rd- 
/icc  irrot  M'cX^cio,  f  roiovroi^  idtniffis 
4^r»:  **The  energy  of  what  exists  in 
power,  considered  as  so  existing,  is  mo- 
tion.^  Arist  Physic  43.  edit  Sylb.  And 
sooQ  afler,  p.  45,  Tov  Hlk  ^kw  i6pi^roy 
dWcu  rifp  Kimiev  elhwv  th-i  olfrt  tls  Hyafiu^ 
WSr  Srrmw,  oSt§  clr  Mpytidy  hrri  Buihu 
mMfi^  ht\m'  olrrt  yhp  rh  hn^arrhtf  §limt 
voahif  mrcrrcu  4^  iofiiyiciis,  oih-f  rh  iptp^ 
y^if  woffiif*  1fT€  xlniiris  Mfy^m  ft4w  ris 
flWcu  Smtc^  &rcX^f  S4'  cSnov  &  8ri  ir§\h 
rh  hnwrhf  oB  ieriw  Mpy^ta  Mbnfiris'  Kot 
Biit  TovTo  9ii  x^***^^  aMiv  XaBntf  rl 
4cT(tr  j^  yhp  elf  9r4fniinw  iMoynmoy  ^simu, 
^  €lf  S^yo^uK,  ^  elf  Mpytuuf  dirX^K  r<>^ 
rmw  If  Mhf  ^ait^^rat  M^x^V^^^^'  ^*^' 
vercu  rotwp  6  §ip7ifi4wot  rpvws,  ivipy^uuf 
fUy  riva  ttym,  row&rriy  &  4p4fiy§uuf,  fHo» 

drac  Arist.Phys.Liiic2.:  "The  rea- 
son why  motion  af^ears  to  be  indefinite,  is, 
that  there  is  no  placing  it  simply,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  things,  or  in  their  enexgy : 
finr  neither  is  that  necessarily  mored  which 


is  capable  of  becoming  a  certain  quantity ; 
nor  that  which  is  a  certain  quantity  in 
energy  and  act  Indeed,  the  motion  itself 
appears  to  be  a  certain  sort  of  energy,  bat 
then  it  is  an  imperfect  one ;  and  the  reason 
of  this  is,  the  capacity  itself  is  impexfect,  of 
which  it  is  the  energy.  Hence,  therefore, 
it  becomes  hard  to  comprehend  its  nature : 
for  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  either  in  pri- 
vation, or  in  capacity,  or  else  in  shnple 
energy,  and  yet  no  one  of  these  appears  to 
be  possible.  The  manner,  therefore,  which 
we  have  mentioned,  is  the  only  one  re- 
maining, which  is,  thai  it  shoold  be  a  pe- 
culiar sort  of  energy,  and  that  such  a  one 
as  we  have  described ;  hard  to  discern,  and 
yet  possible  to  exist^  Page  45,  ut  supra, 
edit  Sylb. 

^  Td  KUfQw  ^wruc&f,  Kornriir  vor  yiip 
rh  rotovrw  irtrs^  Kwoi/tofow  ical  mbri: 
**That  which  gires  motion  physically,  is 
itself  moveable:  for  every  thing  which 
^ves  motion  in  this  manner,  is  moved  also 
itsel£**  And  soon  aflter,  Toirro  ti  iroici  tf^ci* 
Sort  &fM  icol  ircurx«  •'  **  "^^  (namely,  the 
giving  motion)  it  does  b^  contact ;  so  thai 
at  the  same  time  (while  it  acts)  it  is  acting 
upon.^  Aristot  Physic.  L  iii.  c.  1,  p.  44, 
45.  edit  Sylb. 
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When  a  boy  carries  about  with  him  an  insect  in  a  box^  we 
call  not  this  motion  the  iosect'^s  motion  as  an  animal,  because  a 
nut  or  a  pebble  would  have  moved  in  like  manner.'  When  the 
same  boy,  piercing  a  wing  of  this  insect,  makes  it  describe  a 
circular  motion  round  a  pin  or  needle,  even  this  cannot  well  be 
called  the  insecfs  motion ;  for  its  motion,  as  an  animal,  is  not, 
like  a  planet,  round  a  centre.  So  far  however  the  motion  differs 
from  that  in  the  box,  that  by  being  a  mixed  motion,  the  centri- 
fugal part  is  the  animal's  own,  the  centripetal  is  extraneous. 
But  if  ever  the  wing  detach  itself,  and  the  fortunate  insect  fly 
off;  at  that  instant  the  mixture  of  extraneous  is  no  more,  and 
the  motion  thenceforward  becomes  properly  and  purely  animal. 

And  what  is  it  which  gives  the  motion  this  proper  and  pure 
character!  It  is  spantaneity^^  that  pure  and  innate  impulse 
arising  from  the  anmiial  itself,  by  ^hich  alone  its  flight  is  then 
produced  and  conducted. 

And  thus,  while  we  pass  from  flying  to  innate  and  spontaneous 
impulse,  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  from  flying  to  its  cause, 
we  pass  also  insensibly  from  motion  physical  to  metaphysical; 
for  metaphysics  are  properly  conversant  about  primary  and 
internal  causes.  We  call  not  such  impulse  metaphysical,  as  if 
it  were  ^era  rr)v  <l>vai/cf)v  xlvrfaiv^  ^'something  subsequent  to 
natural  motion,'*''  that  is,  to  flying,  (for  this  would  set  effect  before 
cause,  a  preposterous  order  indeed ;)  but  we  call  it  metaphysical,^ 
because  though  truly  prior  in  itself,  it  is  subsequent  in  mau'*8 
contemplation,  whose  road  of  science  is  naturally  upward,  that 
is,  from  effect  to  cause,  from  sensible  to  intelligible.* 

Spontaneous  impulse  *"  is  to  the  insect  the  cause  of  flying ;  so 
it  is  to  the  dolphin,  of  swimming ;  to  the  man,  of  walking.  But 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  impulse  itself!  And  why  do  animals 
possess  it,  more  than  stocks  or  stones ! 

*  *Eo(kc  9^  rh  filatop  cTroi,  o5  (^mBtp  ii  the  first  philosophy,  for  it  it  a  subject  be- 

Af>X^  fATiS^p  trvn^aKKonhov  rov  fiuurdtP'  longing  to  theology,  and  to  that  specalation 

ros :   **  That  seems  to  be  forced,  or  com-  which  is  metaphysical,  that  is  to  say,  sub- 

peUed,  of  which  the  principle  or  moving  sequent  to  matters  physical,  or  rather  indeed 

cause  is  from  without,  while  the  being  com-  it  is  a  subject  prior  to  matters  physical,  in- 

pelled   contributes    nothing   from    itself.*^  asmuch  as  those  things  with  regard  to  us 

Ethic  Nic  1.  iil  c.  I.  p.  37.  edit  Sylb.  are  subsequent,  which  are  by  nature  prior." 

J  Th  iKo6<rwp    96^tup  hv  ttyai^  ol  ^  Philop.  in  Aristot  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  p.  I2L 

iipX^i  ip  oin^:  *'That  should  seem  to  be  edit  Aid.  Venet,  1527. 
spontaneous,  of  which    the    principle   or        *  See  Hermes,  p.  119.     See  also  p.  26, 

moving  cause  is  in  the  being  itself."     Eth.  note ;  and  of  the  present  treatise,  p.  350, 

Nic.  L  iil  c.  1.  p.  38.  edit  Sylb.  note. 

^  Philoponus,  in  a  very  few  words,  well        "  *Opju4    Diog.    Laert   vii.   85.     Una 

explains  the  term  metaphysical    Speaking  pars  in  appetitu  posita  est    Cic  de  Offic 

of  the  first  lAid  supreme  cause  of  all  things,  i.  28.     Appetitionesque,  quas  illi  bpiikt  vo- 

he  adds,  IIcpl  fkkp  oIp  iictipov  thrtip,  rris  cant,  obedientes  efficere  mtioni  D«  OfBc 

wpdm/is  ^vri   ^iXoco^ias*    dw\oy(^    yhp  ii  5.     Animalia,  qum  habent  suos  impetus 

ourcibv.  Kid  rp  fivrk  ri  i^vatiA  irpcry/iarctf.  et  rerum  appetitus.  Ejusd.  ii  3.   Naturelem 

ftSWop  Sh  wp6  r&p  ^vffuc&p,  vphs  ii/ias  yip  enim    appetitionem,  quam  vocant    6pfi^p^ 

Ihrrtpa  t&  rg  0^ci  wpirtpa:  **To  speak  itemque,  ice,  De  Fin.  iv.  14.    Seneca  uses 

conooming  this  principle,  is  the  business  of  the  words,  spontaneos  motna.  Eput  euu. 
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To  solve  this  question,  we  must  first  remark,  that  every 
animal,  however  exquisite  in  its  frame,  is  nevertheless  far  from 
being  perfect,  being  still  the  part  of  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
whole,"  to  which  it  is  connected  by  many  necessary  wants. 

One  of  these,  for  example,  is  common  to  all  animals,  that  of 
food  or  aliment.  Suppose  then  this  want  were  not  to  be 
gratified,  what  would  be  the  consequence!  The  animal  would 
perish.  And  how  has  Providence  obviated  this  danger  ?  It  has 
given  to  every  animal,  however  base,  however  young,  not  only 
a  consciousness  of  this  want,  but  an  obscure  sensation  of  some 
distinction  in  things  without ;  and  a  preconception  or  anticipa- 
tion in  favour  of  that  aliment  which  it  is  to  prefer,  from  an 
inward  feeling  of  its  proper  constitution.^  It  is  thus  without 
either  teaching  or  experience,  but  merely  &om  an  innate  feeling 
of  what  is  conducive  to  their  proper  being,  that  infants  are  able 
to  distinguish  milk  from  vinegar ;  and  silk-worms  the  leaf  of  a 
mulberry  from  that  of  a  laurel  or  an  ash.P  Now  the  consequence 


*  Ipse  aatem  homo — nnllo  mode  perfectns. 
Bed  est  qosedam  perticiila  perfect!.  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Deer,  ii  14.  See  chap.  x.  and  the  end 
of  the  present  chapter. 

What  is  applied  by  Cicero  in  the  aboye 
passage  to  man,  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  applied  to  all  other  animals,  and  needs 
no  proving.  It  was  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics. 

®  TlpSrop  olicttop  that  mtprl  (^  rV 
abrov  a^trrcurw^  ica2  r^v  ravrris  avp^fr 
hiarof:  '"The  thing  primarily  intimate  to 
eyery  animal,  is  its  own  constitution,  and 
a  eonsdonsness  of  it.**  Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
85. 

P  Simul  atque  natmn  sit  animal — ipsnm 
sibi  condliari,  et  commendari  ad  se  conser- 
vandom  et  suum  statmn,  et  ad  ea,  qnss 
conserrantia  sunt  ejus  status,  diligenda; 
alienaii  antem  ab  interitu,  iisque  rebus, 
quae  interitum  Tideantur  adferrc.  Cic.  dc 
Fin.iii  5. 

Thus  Seneca :  Omnibus  (sc.  animalibus) 
constitutionis  8U£e  sensus  est,  et  inde  mem- 
bromm  tam  exjtedita  tractatio.  Epist  cxxL 
Soon  after :  Constitutionem  suam  [animal] 
crasse  intelligit,  summatim,  et  obsciue.  And 
again :  Ante  omnia  est  mei  cura :  hoc  ani- 
s^ibns  inest  cunctis:  nee  inseritur,  sed 
innascitar.  And  soon  after,  speaking  of 
the  terror  which  some  animals  feel  in  meir 
earliest  state,  when  they  first  behold  a 
hawk,  or  a  cat,  he  adds — ^Apparet  iUis  inesse 
scientiam  nocituri,  non  experimento  col- 
lectam ;  nam,  antequam  possint  experiri, 
cayent. 

Eyen  the  ferocious  tribes  of  animals, 
when  their  powers  become  mature,  are 
shewn  how  to  employ  them,  by  an  innate, 
internal  instinct. 


DmU  Itqnts,  cortm  taurtupetU^  unde^  nisi 
mhu 

Monttratum. 

As  to  innate  ideas,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  so  true,  (and  it  requires  no  great 
logic  to  proye,)  that,  if  by  innate  ideas  be 
meant  innate  propositions,  there  neyer  were, 
nor  ever  can  be,  any  such  things  existing. 
But  this  no  ways  tends  to  subvert  that 
innate  distinction  of  things  into  eligible 
and  ineligible,  according  as  they  are  suit- 
able to  every  nature,  or  not  suitable ;  a 
distinction  which  every  being  appears  to 
recognise  from  its  very  birth. 

Hence  the  author  above  quoted,  in  the 
same  epistle:  Tenera  quoque  animalia,  a 
matemo  utero,  vel  quoquo  modo  effiiBa, 
quid  sit  infestum  ipsis  protinus  norunt,  et 
mortifera  devitant 

And  it  is  upon  this  reasoning  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  every  such  being  in 
its  earliest  moments  perceives  itself  to  be  an 
animal,  though  it  may  not  be  philosophically 
informed  wmit  an  animal  really  is:  Quid 
sit  animal,  nesdt;  animal  esse  se  sentit 
Ibid, 

Whatever  others,  in  ancient,  or  even  in 
modem  days,  may  have  thought  concerning 
this  subject,  that  philosopher  surely  can  be 
hardly  suspected  of  fiivouring  innate  id^ 
who  held  the  human  soul,  or  rather  its  in- 
tellective part,  **  from  its  comprehending  all 
things  to  be  for  that  very  reason  something 
pure  and  unmixed,** — htel  w6amx  roci^  Vo^ 
tJvai — and  this,  because  [in  any  compound] 
''that  which  is  alien,  by  shewing  itself 
along  with  other  objects  impedes  and  ob- 
structs ** — mp€/upauf6fi€yoy  yiip  ic»\6tt  rh 
iiW6Tpioy,  KM  iarri^pdrru,  **  That  there- 
fore the  human  intdlect  in  its  nature  was 
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of  this  coDBciousness,  of  these  preconceptions  or  anticipations,  is 
a  spontaneous  impulse ;  for  it  is  iu  these  that  such  impulse  finds 
an  adequate  efficient  cause.  But  if  we  include  all  these  under 
the  common  name  of  perceptions"^  we  shall  then  find  that  per- 


nothing  else  than  mere  capacity,  or  the 
being  capable*^ — #<rrc  /u^  o^rov  cTyoi 
^iiTUf  riwa  fii^fiioMy  AXA*  ^  rairriP,  5ti 
S^rcrrov — **  that  in  consequence  it  was  not 
any  simple  one  of  the  whole  tribe  of  beings, 
before  it  comprehended  and  understood  it  ^ 
—6BpaKaXimfi€POS  r^s  ^wx^»  >^*ff — ob94p 
iortp  itftpytitf,  Twp  6pT9fP,  wp\y  voup — 
'^that  it  was  not  therefore  probable  it 
should  be  blended  with  the  bodj,  for  that 
then  it  would  become  Tested  with  some 
corporeal  quality,  and  be  either  hot  or  cold, 
and  have  some  corporeal  organ,  as  the 
sensitive  fiumlty  has  ;  whereas  now  it  has 
none*^ — Hth  oM#  fufdxBai  tCkoyop  aitrhp  r^ 
ff^fjupri'  woTos  yhp  &  ris  yiypotro^  Btpyhs 
^  t^vxpiis  K^p  tftyup6p  rt  cfi},  £<nrcp  r^ 
oUrB-iruef'  pvp  8«  oi94p  icru  He  con- 
cludes, at  last,  his  reasonings  with  telling 
us,  ^that  the  intellect,  as  he  had  said  be- 
fore, was  in  capacity,  aHer  a  certain  man- 
ner, the  several  objects  intelligible ;  but 
was  in  actuality  no  one  of  them,  until  it 
first  comprehended  it ;  and  that  it  was  the 
same  with  the  mind,  or  human  understand- 
ing, [in  its  original  state,]  as  with  a  rasa 
tabtdoy  or  writing  tablet,  in  which  nothing 
as  yet  had  been  actually  written*^ — 810 
djiyip-cu  irp6T9pop,  Uri  9vpafi§i  ir«»s  iirrl  rk 
pofffrh  6  wwj,  AAA*  ^vrcAcxc^  oi^iv,  vp\p 
tp  fi^  PoS'  9fi  8*  o9r€iSf  i<nr€p  4p  ypofk- 
fUMTfl^  ^  fifl9^p  tnrApx^i  ipr^X^x^^  7^ 
ypafjLfi4pop^  thrtp  avfifiaipti  4wl  rod  pov. 
Aristot  de  Anima,  L  iiL  iv. 

As  to  the  simile  of  rasa  tabula^  or  (to 
speak  in  a  language  more  modem  and  fa- 
miliar) that  of  a  sheet  of  fiiir  writing  paper, 
though  it  be  sufHcientlv  evident  of  itself^  it 
may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner. 

The  human  intellect  is  pure  unmixed, 
untainted  capacity,  as  a  sheet  of  fiur  writ- 
ing paper  is  pure  unmixed,  untainted 
whiteness.  The  pure  unmixed  character 
of  this  intellectual  capacity  renders  it  fit 
for  every  object  of  comprehension,  as  the 
pure  unmixed  character  of  the  paper  makes 
it  adequate  to  every  species  of  writing. 
The  paper  would  not  be  adequate  to  this 
purpose,  were  it  previously  scrawled  over 
with  syllables  or  letters.  As  &r  only  as  it 
is  dear,  it  is  capable ;  and  if  we  suppose  it 
perfectly  dear,  then  is  it  perfectly  capable. 
The  same  sort  of  reasoning  is  applicabla  to 
the  human  understanding. 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  sentiments  of  this 
andent  sage  on  this  important  subject 

The  sentiments  and  subject,  being  both 
of  them  curious,  will  (it  is  hoped)  be  an 


apology  for  this  digression. 

By  it  we  think  it  appears;,  that  it  was  a 
received  opinion  among  the  andents,  that 
instincts  both  in  man  and  beast  were  ori- 
ginal, and  founded  in  nature.  That  Ari- 
stotle held  the  same,  appears  not  only  from 
his  History  of  Animals,  but  from  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage  in  his  Politics 
relative  to  man.  There,  speaking  of  the 
social  state,  or  state  of  sodety,  he  says, 
fiiru  fA^p  ohf  4i  6pfiii  4p  vaatp  M  tV 
roiainip  Kotpwplap^  *'that  the  tendency 
to  such  a  sodety  was  by  nature  in  all  men.^ 
PoL  p.  4.  edit.  Sylb. 

We  think  also  it  further  appears,  that 
whatever  Aristotle  thought  of  instincts 
residing  in  the  lower  faculties  of  man,  in- 
stincts respecting  the  purposes  of  conunon 
life  and  sodety,  yet,  as  to  the  supreme  and 
intellective  part,  this  he  held  in  its  original 
state  to  be  wholly  pure  and  unmixed,  and 
only  fitted,  by  that  purity,  for  general  and 
universal  comprehension.  He  seems  (like 
the  rest)  to  have  justly  distinguished  be- 
tween innate  instincts,  and  innate  proposi- 
tions. 

<i  This  word,  perception,  is  of  the  most 
extensive  meaning,  and  not  only  indudea 
intellection,  but  sensation  also,  and  that  of 
the  lowest  degree.  What  is  bere  called 
perception,  is  by  Aristotle  called  knowledge. 
Tp^^s  rtpos  «t(rra(scil.  {cm)  fier^xown^ 
T&  fihf  irAcWos,  rii  8*  iKdrropos^  r&  8^ 
wdfiwop  fwcpaSf  vdtrBriffip  7^  IxoMrtv'  ^  8* 
afo-^iris,  ypwais  ru.  Ta&nis  84  rh  rifiMP 
Koi  irtfiop  iroXh  liMp4p€i  atcowovai  wp^s 
tpp6priatp,  iced  irpbt  rh  rSp  kt^f^xo^P  y^s. 
liphs  fA^p  yitp  ^p^aip  (kmr^p  oMp  cImu 
5oicci  rh  Koipttpw  a^f  iced  y^itettts  yMpw 
xohs  84  itpourerifftap^  filXrurrop.  'Kywnt- 
rop  yiip  tp  Z6(ji  rh  rairris  twx««^  'tJ* 
TK^cwf ,  &AA^  fiii  KiT&$ai  r§$P€4»  letd  /til 
6p  :  ^  All  animab  share  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge ;  some  of  them,  a  greater ;  others  of 
them,  a  less ;  and  some  of  them,  an  exceed- 
ingly small  degree ;  for  they  have  all  of 
them  sensation,  and  sensation  is  a  sort  of 
knowledge.  But  the  value  and  the  no- 
value  of  sensation  is  widely  different,  when 
we  compare  it  with  rational  comprehension 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  race  of  beings 
inanimate  on  the  other.  With  regard  to 
rational  comprehension,  the  mere  partaking 
of  taste  and  touch  alone  appears  to  be  as 
nothing ;  but  with  regard  to  pure  insensi> 
bility,  it  is  something  most  excellent  For 
[when  compared  to  beings  insensible]  it 
may  surely  appear  a  blessed  event,  to  be 
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ception  is  the  proper  cause  of  spontaneous  impulse ;  tbat  it  is  so 
the  animal  impels  itself,  because  it  is  so  that  it  perceives;  it 
does  not  so  perceive,  because  it  is  so  impelled/ 

The  impulse  hitherto  spoken  of  is  of  earliest  date,  commencing 
in  a  manner  with  the  animal  itself;  and,  as  it  merely  respects 
the  body  and  bodily  pleasure,  is  distinguished  from  other  im- 
pulses by  the  name  of  appetite.^ 

As  animals  advance,  the  scene  of  perception  enlarges,  and  the 
number  of  spontaneous  impulses  increase,  of  course,  with  it.  Yet 
while  pleasure  corporeal  continues  the  sole  object,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  danger,  either  in  acquiring  or  preserving  it,  the  impulse 
is  still  an  appetite,  varying  only  in  its  name,  as  the  pleasure,  to 
which  it  is  referred,  varies  in  the  species. 

Yet,  besides  these  preconceptions,  the  sources  of  simple  appe- 
tite, there  are  also  preconceptions  of  offering  violence,  and  others 
of  resisting  danger,  and  these  naturally  call  forth  another  power, 
I  mean  the  power  of  anger.*  Few  animals,  when  young,  feel 
any  such  preconceptions ;  but  the  more  ferocious  and  savage  are 
sure  to  find  them  at  maturity;  and  the  irascible  impulses  soon 
flpontaneonsly  attend,  prompting  the  lion  to  employ  his  fangs, 
tne  vulture  his  talons,  the  boar  his  tusk,  and  every  other  animal 
of  prey  his  proper  and  natural  preparations. 

All  these  spontaneous  impulses,  as  well  of  anger  as  of  appe- 
tite, are  equally  included  under  the  common  name  of  irrational," 
being  called  by  this  name,  because  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
reason. 

But  when  reason  becomes  strong  enough  to  view  its  proper 
objects ;  that  sight,  to  which  no  being  here  but  man  alone  is 
equal ;  when  the  moral  and  the  intelligible  rise  before  his  mental 
eye,  and  he  beholds  the  fair  forms  of  good  and  of  truth ;  then, 
too,  arise  impulses  of  a  far  more  noble  Icind,  those  to  friendship, 
to  society,  to  virtue,  and  to  science.'^ 

posMMed  of  this  knowledge,  and  not  [re-  agendanun  ordinem,  et,  nt  ita  dicam,  con- 

•embling  them]  to  lie  as  dead  and  a  non-  cordiam ;  mnlto  earn  plans  sestimavit,  qoam 

entity.^    Aristot  de  Animal  Oener.  lib.  i.  omnia  ilia,  quae  primom  dilexeiat :  atque 

sob.  fin.  p.  197.  edit.  Sylb.  ita  cogitatione  et  latione  conlegit,  ut  statu- 

'  *OprY6tu0a  trri  ^ku,  imXXov  ^  Zoku^  eret  in  eo  conlocatom  sommom  Ulud  hominit 

lUnrt  60^/1960.   Arist  Metaph.  A.  ('.p.  per  se  laudandnm  et  ezpetendum  bonam. 

203.  edit  Sylb.  Cic  de  Fin.  iil  6. 

■  *Ewi9vfiua,  Unicuiqne  stati  soa  constitatio  est :  alia 

*  Svn4s,  infiinti,  alia  puero,  alia  seni:  omnes  enim 

"  ''AXoyos^  as  well  as  Xoyuchs  and  A^TOf ,  constitationi  condUantor,  in  qua  snnt    In- 

are  terms  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  fiins  sine  dentibos  est :   hoic  constitution! 

to  be  mentioned.  susb  condliatur.    Enati  sunt  dentes :  huic, 

'  This  pnwression  from  the  lower  to  &c   Sen.  Epist  cxzi    The  whole  epistle 

the  superior  mculties  is  well  described  by  is  worth  perusal,  in  particular  what  follows : 

Cicero.  Ergo  inians  ei  oonstitutioni  suae  condliatur. 

Prima  eat  enim  conciliatio  hominis  ad  ea,  quae  tunc  infimti  est,  non  quse  futnra  juveni 

qusB  sunt  secundum  natnram :  simul  autem  est    Neque  enim,  si  aliquid  illi  majus  in 

eepit  intelligentiani,  rel   notionem   potins  quo  transeat,  restat;  non  hoc  quoque,  in 

(quam  adpellant  twouuf  illi)  riditque  rerum  quo  nascitnr,  secundum  naturam  est 
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And  thus  is  man  not  only  a  microcosm  in  the  strncture  of  his* 
body,  but  in  the  system,  too,  of  his  impulses,  including  all  of 
them  within  him,  from  the  basest  to  the  most  sublime.^  He  in- 
cludes them  all,  as  being  possessed  of  all  perception ;  and  per- 

See  also  hit  elegant  application  of  this 
doctrine  to  the  different  stages  of  that  well- 
known  Tefletable,  corn,  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance UK>Te  the  ground,  to  its  state  of 
maturity.  Nam  et  ilia  herba,  que  in  sege- 
tem,  &c     Epist  p.  608.  edit  Varior. 

glee  also  how  elegantlv  Ciceio  applies 
the  same  doctrine  to  the  vme,  where  to  the 
Tegetative  powers  he  first  supposes  sense 
superadded ;  and  then  to  sense,  reason ; 
each  superaddition  still  increasing  in  value, 
though  not  robbing  the  former  powers  of 
their  due  r^ard  and  attention :  Et  nunc 
quidem,  quod  earn  tuetur,  ut  de  riti  potissi- 
mnm  loquar,  est  id,  &c   De  Fin.  t.  14. 

See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness, 
part  ii  and  the  notes,  p.  72,  &c. 

The  number  and  subordination  of  the 
animating  powers  are  well  distinguished  in 
the  following  extracts. 

rois  fikw  irvwdf^owrt  vooxu  (icaBmrtp  tf* 
irofur)  rota  tk  rufh  aibrmvy  Mois  ik  fda 
fUni'  9vydfA€a  84  ^iroiuw  0p€imtchyy  aUr- 

Zuofofiruciv  Mipx^i  9h  toix  /xir  ^vroh  rh 
Bpnruchp  fi6pw^  Mpots  Z^  rh  ajbr6  r§  ital 
rh  oiaOfirucdy  c{  84  rh  edaBririKhif,  iral  rh 
hp9icriK6v  io^^is  fihy  yiio  imBvfila^  ical  Ov- 
flht  «ral  fioi\fi<nr  rh  it  pdo  irtCrra  fjdeat 
lx«  tAt  aio^J^ci#y,  rV  if^  $  84  oSbr- 
0i/l<ns  Mipx^h  To^4»  ifiori  rt  koH  K^wriy 
Kol  ^  ivtBvfua,  rov  yitp  ijidos  Spt^is  iarhf 
tSrn :  *•  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the 
«oul  that  hare  been  enumerated,  to  some 
beings  they  appertain  all  of  them  ;  to  others, 
only  some  of  them  ;  and  to  others,  only  one 
of  them.  The  powers  we  have  mentioned 
are  the  nutritiTe,  the  seniitiTe,  the  power 
of  desire,  of  local  motion,  of  ratiocination. 
Now  to  phints  there  appertains  only  the 
nutritive  power ;  to  other  beings  both  this 
and  the  sensitiTe :  but  if  the  sensitive,  then 
the  power  of  desire ;  for  appetite,  and  re- 
sentment, and  volition,  (the  three  great 
leading  powers,)  are  eadi  of  them  a  Kpodes 
of  desire,  and  all  animals  have  at  least  one 
of  the  senses,  I  mean  the  sense  of  touch. 
Now  to  the  being  which  possesses  sensation, 
to  this  aro^tain  also  plnsure  and  pain,  and 
that  which  is  pleasurable  and  painful  But 
if  these,  then  appetite ;  for  appetite  is  the 
desire  <i  that  which  is  pleasurable.**  Arist. 
de  Anim.  L  ii  c  3. 

And  soon  after :  "Aycv  fi^y  yitp  rov  Optrr- 
rucov  rh  tdcBviruthif  oitK  lim'  rov  84  oio^ 
Brrnitov  x»pi(^9u  rh  Bp€tiruchv  4w  roh  ^ 


rots.  n<£\iy  84,  Ib'cu  fi,\v  rov  kwrucov&riBiw 
$XXmp  cdirB^atwif  obdtfda  inripx'^  ^^  ^ 
iofwv  rww  tkKKMf  Mipxii'  irokhJk  yiip  rAf 
CAw  oth-t  S^iy  oUrt  wcoj^  4rXovo-iy,  olfrt 
oafirjs  8Awf  cAaBriaar  iral  rSanf  alcr07irucMf 
T^  fi^y  lx*»  ^^  *<"^  Trf»or  Kunrrucht^y  rit,  V 
obit  Ix*''  r9\€vrmop  9^  teat  rh  iAAx^ffrotr^ 
KoyuTfthr  ictd  iub^otay  ots  itJkp  yho  ihntpx^ 
Koyurpubs  tmv  ^9aprS»Vy  roirois  iceu  rit  \oarh 
vdrra'  off  84  iKtuwr  Ixra^roy,  od  vwri  Xo- 
yuTfAhs — dAA&  roil  fih^  oM  ^orrfluria,  rk 
84  To^rp  fUirot^  fiat:  ** Without  the  nu- 
tritive power  there  is  no  senntive ;  bat 
then  the  nutritive  is  separated  from  the 
sensitive  in  phmts.  Asain :  without  touch 
there  can  be  none  of  the  other  sensations, 
but  there  may  be  touch  without  any  of  the 
rest ;  for  thus  are  there  many  animals  which 
have  neither  sight,  nor  hearing,  nor  even  a 
sensation  of  smells.  Farther  still :  of  the 
sensitive  beings  some  possess  the  locomotive 
power,  and  others  possess  it  not :  the  last 
order  of  beings,  and  those  the  fewest  in 
number,  are  those  which  possess  the  powers 
of  reasoning  and  discussion ;  and  among 
the  mortal  and  perishable  beings,  those  who 
possess  these  powers  possess  all  the  remain- 
ing species ;  but  those  who  possess  any  one 
of  these  powers  in  particular,  do  not  all  of 
them  therefore  possess  the  reasoning  power, 
but  some  of  them  want  even  the  power  of 
fancy  or  imagination ;  others  of  them  con- 
duct themselves,  and  live  by  that  [inferior 
power]  alone.**  Arist  de  Anim.  L  ii  c  3. 
p.  28.  edit  Sylb.  See  befim,  n.  280,  note  t 

It  must  be  here  observed,  that  plants  are 
said  to  live,  (0r,)  though  not  to  be  animals, 
(fia):  the  character  of  animal  being  de- 
rived from  the  power  of  sensation,  of  whidi 
plants  are  supposed  destitute;  whfle  that 
of  lifis  appertains  to  them,  because  they 
grow,  and  produce  each  of  tiiem  seed  after 
their  kind. 

These  different  powers,  as  they  stand 
united  in  one  subject,  may  be  better  oooi- 
prehended  by  marking  their  clear  and  dis- 
tinct character,  when  they  exist  apart,  in 
difierent  subjects. 

y  The  preceding  specuktions  have  reqMct 
to  the  threefold  division  of  the  soul,  adopted 
by  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platosiics,  by 
which  they  made  it  to  be  rational,  iiasdUe, 
and  concupisdble ;  and  called  its  three  &- 
culties  xAyoty  Ovf^s,  and  imBv/jda^  **  reason, 
anger,  and  concupiscence,**  or  appetite.  See 
Diog.  Laert  iil  90.  Plato*k  Republic  ia 
founded  on  this  diviskni. 
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ception  we  have  now  found  to  be  the  cause  of  all  spontaneous 
impulse. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not  perception  simply 
which  causes  such  impulse,  but  it  is  perception  of  want  within, 
and  of  adecjnate  good  without ;  and  that  as  this  good  is  some- 
times an  object  of  sense,  sometimes  of  intellect,  sometimes  a  mis- 
taken good,  at  other  times  a  real  one,  (inasmuch  as  sensation  is 
fallible,  and  reason  may  be  deceived,)  so  the  whole  amounts  to 
this:  *Hhe  cause  of  spontaneous  impulse  is  the  perception  of  ab- 
sent good,  and  that  either  sensible  or  intelligible,  either  real  or 
apparent."'* 

After  this  manner  we  perceive  one  of  the  most  important 
unions;  the  union  of  those  two  capital  motions,  the  physical 
and  the  metaphysical.  The  soul  perceives  those  goods  which  it 
is  conscious  that  the  animal  wants.  Hence  an  impulse  to  obtain 
them  by  employing  the  organs  of  the  body;  and  this,  as  far  as 
the  soul  only  is  concerned,  we  call  motion  metaphysical.  Hence 
the  bodily  organs  actually  are  employed,  and  this  we  call  motion 
physical.  Perception  leads  the  way ;  spontaneous  impulse  fol- 
lows ;  and  the  body  supplies  the  place  of  an  instrument  or  tool.* 

As  every  animal  motion  has  a  view  to  good,  so,  if  it  miss  that 
good,  the  motion  ceases,  and  the  animal  is  left  discontented: 
if  it  obtain  it,  the  animal  is  happy,  but  then,  too,  the  motion 
ceases;  for  the  end  is  obtained  to  which  the  motion  tended. 
And  thus  is  all  animal  motion  in  its  nature  finite,  as  it  has  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end ;  as  it  begins  from  the  want  of  good,  and 
ends  in  its  acquisition.**  Hence,  too,  as  it  ends  where  it  begins, 
it  bears  an  analogy  to  motion  circular,  where  we  run  a  complete 
round,  by  returning  to  the  point  whence  we  began. 

It  is  no  unentertaining  speculation  to  attend  to  these  internal 
motions,  as  they  arise  from  the  different  prevalence  of  their 
different  internal  causes.  Within  the  soul  of  man  there  are 
passions,  and  a  principle  of  reason :  sometimes  the  internal  mo- 

*  See  Treatise  on  Happiness,  and  notes  pares  those  feelings ;  that  desire  is  prepared 
on  the  same,  page  90»  and  108.  bj  some  &ncy  or  appearance  ;   and  this 

*  Olh-tts  ju^y  oZv  M  rh  KtviUrdai  ica2  last  arises  either  through  intellection  or 
Wfirrtw  rh  (Ski  dpft&tn,  riis  iJukv  iarx^s  sensation.^  Ejnsd.  c  rill  p.  157.  edit  SjlK 
atricu  rod  KwturBtu  6o4^tMs  odnis^  ra&ms  If  it  be  asked,  why  nothing  has  been  said 
8^  ytyofjJvTjs  ff  9t*  olo^o-ewf,  ^  iik  ^ok-  concerning  aversion  and  evil,  as  well  as 
rmrUtt  itai  vo^fcts:  '^And  thus  it  is  that  concerning  volition  and  good ;  the  answer 
animals  proceed  to  move  themselves  and  is,  that  to  Hj  evil  is  to  seek  good ;  and  to 
act,  a  desire  being  the  last  and  immediate  escape  evil  is  to  obtain  good ;  so  that  in 
canse  of  their  moving,  and  this  desire  being  the  present  inquiry  they  are  both  included, 
occasioned  either  by  sensation,  or  else  by  ^  Tldmu  ykp  rit  (&a  koX  ki9u  ical  iriyr?. 
imagination  and  intellection.*^  Arist  ^  rcu  tvtKd  rivos'  Star*  rovr*  fffrty  tdnoh 
AnimaL  Motu,  c.  viL  p.  165.  edit  Sylb.  irrf<nff  Kivfivtus  iripas^  rh  o%  h^ica:  ••All 

T^  fih  yitp  ifya^uck  f/Jpti  wap€unewvd(ti  aninmls  both  move,  and  are  moved  for  the 

iwtrrfi^lms  rh  Tdi^n,  ^  8i  6o€^is  rh  «t(9if,  sake  of  something ;  so  that  this  something, 

rV  ^  ipt^uf  if  parrwaiar  air^  9^  yiyyrrai  that  is  to  say,  the  final  cause,  is  the  b<nuid 

^  9iii  p&iHrtm^  #  8<*  tdffO^Hts:  '•The  cor-  or  Uinh  of  all  their  motion.**  Aritt  de  Aia- 

poreal  feelingi  prepare  in  a  proper  manner  mal.  Mot  c.  6.  p.  153.  edit  Sylb. 
the  organic  parts  of  the  body ;  desire  pre- 
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tion  arises  from  many  passions  at  once,  and  the  soul  is  like  a  sea 
when  agitated  by  contrary  winds. 

^stuat  ingent 
Imo  in  corde  pador,  mixtoque  insania  lactu.  Mn,  x.  870. 

Here  the  motion  is  tempestuous,  and  reason,  during  the  storm, 
appears  to  be  overwhelmed.  At  other  times  she  interposes,  but 
without  success ;  and  in  such  case  the  motion  is  equally  turbid 
and  irregular.  Thus  Medea,  when  she  is  about  to  murder  her 
children : 

Svfihs  8i  Kptimtp  rwv  ifmy  fiovXtyftdrttr,^       Enripid.  Med.  1078. 

*^  I  know  the  roiachiefa,  that  I  aoon  ahall  act, 
But  passion  OTerroles  my  better  thoughts.** 

There  are  times,  too,  when  reason  acts  with  greater  success,  and 
when  the  motion  becomes  of  course  more  placid  and  serene. 
But  whenever  she  is  so  far  able  to  establish  her  authority,  as  to 
have  the  passions  obey  her  uniformly  without  murmuring  or  op- 
position, then  follows  that  orderly,  that  fair  and  equal  motion, 
by  which  the  Stoics  represented  even  happiness  itself,  and  ele- 
gantly called  it  "the  well-flowing  of  life.'"^ 

Besides,  the  well-flowing  here  mentioned,  which  is  of  a  kind 
purely  moral,  there  is  another  highly  valuable,  which  is  of 
a  kind  purely  intellectual.  It  is  under  this  motion,  that  the 
man  of  speculation  passes,  through  the  road  of  syllogism,  from 
the  simplest  truths  to  the  most  complicated  theorems. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  pure  and  original  truth 
is  the  object  of  our  most  excellent  volition^  (it  being  all  that  we 
seek,  considered  as  beings  intelligent,)  so  is  it  as  strictly  and 
properly  the  object  of  our  most  excellent  perception;  there  being 
no  perceptive  power,  but  our  intellect  alone,  that  can  reach  it. 
It  is  here,  then,  we  behold  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant doctrine,  that  "  the  primary  objects  of  perception  and  of 
volition  are  the  same.*"*  It  is  hence,  also,  we  may  learn,  that 
not  only  all  good  is  truth,  (as  there  can  be  none  such  without  a 
reason,  from  which  it  is  so  denominated,)  but  also  that  all  truth 
is  good,  as  it  is  the  sole  pursuit  of  the  contemplative,  the  natural 
object  of  their  wants,  equally  as  honours  are  to  the  ambitious, 
or  as  banquets  to  the  luxurious.^ 

«  Airian.  Epict  L  i.  c.  28.  p.  144.  edit  When  a  theorem  of  Archimedes  movea 

Upton.  within  us  a  desire  to  nnderstand  it;  or 

<*  ECpota  ftiw.    See  Diog.  Laert.  vii  88.  when,  being  understood,  it  raises  within 

Hinc  intellecta  est  iUa  beata  vita,  secundo  us  our  necessary  assent :  we  do  not  con- 

defluens  curso.     Senec  Epist  120.     See  ceire  the  theorem  itself  to  be  moved,  either 

also  p.  325.  by  the  desire  or  by  the  assent,  as  the 

«  T^  6p€Krhy  Kcd  rh  tw/irhr  kivmI,  ob  horses  are  moTod  that  give  motion  to  the 

Ktpo6fi€yov  ro^»v  Sh  rk  irpvra,  rit  aiha:  waggon,  or  the  waggon  moved  that  gives 

**  The  desirable  and  the  intelligible  move,  motion  to  its  load. 

without  being  moved ;   and  of  these  two  '  Though  we  seldom  hear  of  goods  in 

genera  those  objects,  tiiat  are  highest  and  our  common  intercourse  with  mankind,  but 

first,  are  the  same.^    Arist  Metaph.  A.  C'  ^^uA  have  reference  to  the  body,  or  at  best 

p.  202.  edit  Sylb.  to  the  lower  affections ;  yet  has  the  highest 
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Having  said  thus  much  conceming  perception,  and  that 
highest  species  of  animal  impulse,  I  mean  volition,  it  must  not 
be  forgot,  that  there  are  other  internal  motions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  where  both  perception  and  spontaneous  im- 
pulse are  in  a  manner  unconcerned. 

Within  every  animal  there  is  an  innate  and  active  power, 
which  ceases  not  its  work,  when  sense  and  appetite  are  asleep ; 
which,  without  any  conscious  cooperation  of  the  animal  itself, 
carries  it  from  an  embryo  or  seed  to  the  maturity  of  its  proper 
form.  Now  so  far  this  power  may  be  called  a  principle  of  mo- 
tion. At  maturity  it  stops,  (for  were  the  progress  infinite, 
there  could  be  no  maturity  at  all,)  and  so  far  it  may  be  called 
a  principle  of  cessation  or  rest.*^  From  this  point  of  rest  it  de- 
serts the  being  gradually,  and  in  consequence  of  such  desertion 
the  being  gradually  decays. 

Subeunt  morbi,  tristisque  senectos ; 
£t  labor,  ot  durs  rapit  inclementia  mortis.  Georg.  iii  67. 

As  the  local  motion  of  animals  is  derived  from  sense,  and 
spontaneous  impulse ;  so  from  the  principle,  just  described,  are 
derived  their  other  motions :  from  its  activity,  their  generation, 
their  augmentation,  and  changes  to  better ;  from  its  cessation, 
their  change  to  worse,  their  diminution,  and,  lastly,  death.^  It 
is  this  is  that  internal  principle  which  descends  from  animals 
even  to  vegetables ;  and  which,  as  these  last  possess  no  other,  is 
commonly  called  vegetative  life^  though  sometimes  it  is  denoted 
by  the  more  obvious  name  of  natv/re} 


fiiculty  (^  the  soul  a  peculiar  good,  as  much 
as  the  other  fiicultics  have  from  the  intel- 
lectual possession  of  which  good  it  seeks 
felicity  and  peace. 

**  I  loved  her,^  (says  the  wise  man, 
speaking  of  wisdom  ;  and  what  is  wisdom, 
but  the  most  exalted  truth  ?)  **  I  loved  her 
above  health  and  beauty,  and  chose  to  have 
her  instead  of  light:  for  the  light  that 
cometh  from  her  never  goeth  out."  Wisd. 
viLlO. 

f  Speaking  of  the  difference  between  the 
operation  of  the  elements  and  mere  matter, 
and  that  of  nature,  and  an  intenud  prin- 
ciple, the  Stagirite  observes — Tw  8i  ^(mtu 
ffwtar^rttv  iripas  iffrX  kcIX  x6yos  fityiOovt 
Koi  mb^ff^ms'  rovra  9i  if'vx^f,  oXA*  ob 
mM^f ,  jcal  \^yov  ftaXhoy  fj  i\7fi :  **  As  to 
things  which  derive  their  constitution  from 
nature,  there  is  a  bound  and  proportion  in 
their  magnitude  and  growth ;  and  these 
proceed  from  their  som,  not  from  the  ele- 
ment of  fire ;  and  are  caused  rather  by 
reason,  than  by  matter.**  De  An.  ii  4.  p. 
30.  edit  Sylb.  And,  not  long  before,  de- 
scribing a  physical  or  natural  substance,  he 
makes  it  to  be  something — ^ovr9S  itpi^t^ 
iturlffff^s  Ka2  irriarttos  ?r  ahr^ — ^"  which 


possesses  within  itself  a  principle  of  mo- 
tion and  of  rest"  De  An.  ii.  1.  p.  23. 
edit  Sylb. 

It  is  by  this  principle  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  thistle,  the  oak,  the  bee,  the 
elephant,  and  every  other  natural  produc- 
tion, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  to  a 
certain  degree  circumscribed  and  limited  ; 
and  when  that  limit  either  iails  or  exceeds 
in  a  conspicuous  manner,  the  being  becomes 
a  monster.    See  page  65,  note  «. 

^  See  before,  p.  361,  2. 

*  See  the  definition  of  nature,  among  the 
notes,  p.  6. 

The  vegetative  life  here  mentioned  is 
sometimes  called  ^x^  ifnnuc^,  sometimes 
Bprn-udh  and  at  other  times  Op^wruehr^ 
**the  nutritive  principle;**  that  principle 
which,  passing  through  plants  as  well  as 
animals,  never  ceases  to  nourish  and  sup- 
port them,  through  the  period  of  their  exist- 
ence :  'Af I  yhp  ipfpryti  ^  ^vruc^  i^rvxk— 
Kol  jUoAAor  4r  roit  HwyotSt  Ma  td  Xonrol 
'n\s  ^^vyyis  Hvy^ifuts  lip^fiovirf  r6r9  yow 
fjJiXurra  ai  ir4^s:  "The  vegetative  soul 
eneigixes  at  all  times,  and  more  during 
sleep,  when  the  other  powers  an  at  rest ; 
and  therefore  it  is  then  mottly  are  per- 
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We  must  remember,  however,  that  while  we  speak  of  motion 
here,  we  mean  the  invisible  cause,  not  the  visible  effects;  f<Hr 
these  are  purely  physical,  and  belong  to  another  speculation. 
After  the  same  manner  are  we  to  speak  of  those  other  motive 
powers,  the  powers  of  magnetism  and  electricity ;  the  visible 
motions,  which  they  produce,  being  of  a  species  merely  physical, 
but  the  cause  of  these  motions  lying  itself  totally  concealed. 
Whether,  then,  we  suppose  it  a  species  of  inferior  life,  and  say 
with  Thales,  that  the  magnet  and  the  amber  are  animated  ;^  or 
whether  we  content  ourselves  with  calling  it  an  internal  active 
quality,  (occult  we  must  not  call  it,  for  that  is  now  forbidden,) 
we  may  safely  pronounce  it  a  quality,  which,  though  we  are 
sure  of  its  existence,  is  not  otherwise  comprehensible,  than  by 
reference  to  its  effects ;  as  we  know  Homer,  who  is  out  of  sight, 
by  his  Iliad,  which  lies  before  us. 

There  is  yet  another  motive  principle,  far  greater  in  local 
extent  than  all  yet  mentioned ;  I  mean  that,  by  which  not  only 
every  atom  of  this  our  earth  has  its  proper  tendency,  but  by 
which  even  planets,  satellites,  and  comets  describe  their  orbits. 

Astronomers  will  inform  us  as  to  the  force  of  motion  here, 
and  how  much  on  its  due  order  depends  this  immense  uni- 
verse. 

The  best  of  ancient  philosophers,  when  they  saw  so  many  in* 

ferior  motions  not  to  be  permrmed  without  counsel  or  design, 

could  not  think  of  imputing  such  superior  ones  to  the  efficacy  of 

blind  chance ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  they  might  conceive  of 

the  immediate  cause,  (call  it  gravitation,  or  attraction,  or  by  any 

other  name,)  they  justly  supposed  the  primary  cause  to  be  a 

principle  of  intellection : 

Totam  infusa  per  artot 
Mens  agitat  molem.  Mil  tL  727. 

They  indeed  so  far  considered  mind  to  be  the  source  of  all 
motion,  that  it  was  through  its  motive  powers  that  they  dis- 
tin^shed  it  from  body ;  which  last  was  no  more  than  a  passive 
subject,  possessing  nothing  motive  within  itself,  but  deriving  all 
its  motions  from  something  else. 

fonned  the  digestions.^    Philop.  in  Arist  iron,  (if'vx^r  fyti,  Srt  r^  vC^mipov  nyti«) 

de  An.  L  iL    T^  ^py*"'  f^  obrw  vou7  rh  maj  be  fband  in  Arist  de  An.  L  i  e.  2. 

6if»cirTuc^  fx6ptor  ir  r^  «ra0cMf  <y  fuiWor  p.  7. 

4^  ^r  r^  fxpvrxop^at*   rpi^cu  yitp  tcaU        Philoponoa,  in  his  comment  on  this  pM* 

oA^iU'crai  rirt  fiaWoy  i>s  oitihf  TpoaitS-  sage,  giTos  us  from  Thales  the  fcdlewiag 

fjLwa  irp6s  roOra  rijs  aM4tat9»s:   '^The  sentiment,  which,  though  not  immediatriy 

nutritiTe  part  of  the  soul  performs  its  work  to  our  poipose,  we  have  transcribed  for  ito 

in  sleeping  more  than  in  waking ;  for  then,  importance :    ikry^w^  tn  ^  vp^ixoM  /c^XP* 

more  than  at  any  other  time,  are  animals  rmif  ivxtkrmt  M'cci,  mCi  Mkm  vMpr  Xath 

nourished  and  enhirged  in  bulk,  as  thej  9c(ye(,  Mk  Th  ikdxurror:  ^  He  used  to 

haTe  no  need  of  sensation  for  these  pur^  say,  that  Proridence  extends  to  the  loweel 

poses.**   Aristot  de  Somno,  cap.  1.  sub.  fin.  of  all  beings,  and  that  nothing  is  hid  from 

See  before,  p.  279.  it,  no  not  eren  that  which  ii  most  minate." 

'^  This  opinion  of  Thales  concerning  the  See  before,  p.  287. 
magnetos  having  a  soul,  because  it  moved 
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It  wae  hence,  too,  that  they  inferred  the  unmortality  of  the 
soul.  They  reasoned  thus :  ^^  Vital  motion  may  forsake  the 
body,  because  to  the  body  it  is  not  an  essential ;  and  in  such 
case  the  body  is  said  to  die.  But  vital  motion  cannot  forsake 
the  soul,  because  to  the  soul  it  is  an  essential,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
able  that  any  thing  should  be  forsaken  by  itself.'^*  But  this  by 
way  of  digression. 

As  to  the  rise  and  duration  of  motion,  the  founder  of  the 
Peripatetic  sect  thus  states  the  question.  "  Was  motion  (says 
he)  ever  generated  without  existing  before ;  and  is  it  ever  again 
so  destroyed,  that  there  is  nothing  moved;  or  was  it  neither 
generated,  nor  is  destroyed,  but  ever  was,  and  will  be ;  some- 
thing appertaining  to  beings,  which  is  immortal  and  unceasing ; 
a  kind  of  life,  as  it  were,  to  all  things  that  exist  by  the  power 
of  nature  r"» 

Those  who  meditate  an  answer  to  these  queries,  will  remember 
that  motion  is  coeval  with  the  universe,  since  we  learn  that,  in 
its  first  and  earliest  era,  ^Hhe  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.*""  They  will  remember,  too,  that  motion  is 
as  old  as  time,  and  their  co-existence  so  necessary,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  suppose  the  one,  without  supposing  the  other. 

And  thus,  having  before  considered  physical  motion^  have  we 
BOW  considered  what  may  be  called  metaphysical^  or  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  causaUive  motion ;  including  imder  this  name 
every  animating  power,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  which, 
though  different  from  body  acts  upon  body,  causing  it  to  live, 
to  grow,  and  move  itself  and  other  bodies.  These  animating 
powers  are  onlv  known  from  their  effects,  as  the  painter^s  art  is 
known  from  his  pictures.  And  hence,  as  it  is  the  effect  which 
leads  us  to  recognise  the  cause,  hence  these  animating  powers, 
though  prior  in  existence  to  physical  effects,  are  necessarily  sub- 
sequent in  human  contemplation,  and  are  thence,  and  thence 
only,  called  metaphysical.'' 

'  Qaod  aatem  motom  adfert  alicoi,  quod-  Qninctiliaii  has  brought  the  aigoment 

que  ipsmn  agitator  aHcande,  qnando  finem  into  the  form  of  a  Byllogiim :  Qnicquid  ex 

hahet  motua,  TiTendi  finem  habeat  necesse  seipso  moyetor,  immortale  est :  anima  an- 

est     Solum  igitor,  quod  seipsum  moret,  tem  ex  seipsa  moretur:  immortalis  igitur 

qiia  nunquam  deseritnr  a  se,  nnnquam  ne  est  anima.    Inst  Oiat  ▼.  14. 

moTeri   quidem    desinit.    Quinetiam,  &e;  ■"  U&r^w  W  y^v4  irort  KbniatSf  oint 

Cic  TuscuL  Disp.  i  2S.  ot<ra  irpSrtpov,  koI  ^ttperat  xdktM  oUrms^ 

The  whole  passage,  which  is  rather  too  SirT§  Kiycuriku  tiyfiiv    ^    ofh-t  iyiwero^ 

long  to  transcribe,  is  the  translation  of  an  otfrc  ^^Wpcrcu,  &AA*  &ci  ^r,  «ral  IffToi,  iral 

aigument  taken  fi:t>m  Plato^s  Phsedrus :  T^  rovr*  iSdMoror  koI  ttiravrror  Mipx't  roh 

«.  T.  X.    Plat  edit  Ficini.  p.  1221.  B.  Mffrwri  irwrw;   Arist  Phys.  1.  yiii  c  1, 

See  Macrolnns  in  Somn.  Scipionis,  c  13.  p.  144.  edit  Svlb. 

Cioero  has  used  the  lame  argument,  in  "  Genesis,  cnap.  L 

his  tract  de  Senectute :   Cumque  semper  ®  See  p.  868.    As  to  the  character  and 

agitetur  animns,  nee  principinm  motUB  ha-  subordination    of   the    several    animating 

heat,  quia  se  ipse  moreat,  ne  finem  quidem  powers,  see  before,  p.  372,  and  so  on  to 

habitorttm  esse  motus,  quia  nunquam  se  p.  377,  as  well  in  the  text  as  in  the  notes* 

ipse  dt  relictums.    Cap.  21.  See  al&o  chap,  vi 
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And  now,  having  done  with  moiian^  we  must  take  some  notice 
of  rest. 

The  most  obvious  species  of  rest  is  that  opposed  to  the  most 
obvious  species  of  motion ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  cessation  of 
gales,  after  they  have  been  fresh  and  blowing : 

Ingrato  celeres  obroit  otio 

Ventot.  Horat  Od.  L  L  16. 

The  cessation  of  billows,  after  they  had  been  loud  and  tem- 
pestuous : 

SUenoe,  ye  troubled  wavet,  and  thou  deep^  peaoe.P    Par.  Lost,  tu.  216. 

But  it  is  expedient  to  be  more  particular.  The  two  instances 
of  rest,  that  we  have  alleged,  are  of  motion  purely  local.  So  is 
it,  when  the  flight  of  an  arrow  is  spent ;  when  a  bowl,  that  has 
been  running,  stops.  But  rest  is  also  connected  with  the  other 
species  of  motion.  The  cessation  of  growth  is  maturity ;  of  the 
vital  energies,  is  death. 

So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul,  sense 
and  reason.  The  rest  of  the  sensitive  powers,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  is  sleep  : 

Dukis  et  alta  quiea,  pladdsque  Bimillima  mortis  JEjl  vL  52*2. 

The  rest  of  the  passions,  after  having  been  agitated,  is  composure 
and  equanimity;  the  rest  of  the  deliberative  and  reasoning  powers, 
after  sedulous  investigation,  is  the  discovery  of  the  thing  sought, 
or  rather  the  acquiescence  in  truth  discovered,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, either  practical  or  speculative. 

And  hence,  m  the  last  mode  of  rest,  or  acquiescence,  the  rise 
of  our  English  phrase,  /  am  fixed ;  and  of  the  Latin  phrase, 
8tai: 

Stat  conferre  manum.''  JEn.  ziL  678. 

Hence  science  in  Greek  is  called  iTrurnjfiv)^  every  theorem  being, 
as  it  were,  a  resting  place,  at  which  the  man  of  science  stops.* 

P  Both  these  species  of  rest  are  denoted  See  Platon.  Symp.  p.  1190.  edit  Fie 

in  English  by  the  common  name  of  calm.  See  also  the  learned  and  ingenious  tiansla- 

The  Greeks,  with  their  usual  precision,  tion  of  Mr.  Sydenham,  p.  118. 

have  given  a  dif!erent  name  to  each :  the  4  See  before,  Hermes,  p.  132,  and  of  this 

first,  that  is,  the  **  wind-cahn,**  they  call  treatise,  p.  348. 

vtip^lday  and  define  it  iifit/jda  ir  irX^0e<  i"  The  incomparable  Sanctius,  in  his  Mi- 

it4pos^  **  tranquillity  in  a  quantity  of  air  ;"  nerra,  gives   the  following  excellent   ex- 

the  second,  that  is,  the  ^  sea-calm,^  they  planation  of  this  passage :  Quamdiu  enim 

call  ytOJit^,  and  define  it  6/xaAin}f  BaXdr-  deliberatur,  consilium  vacUlat,  et  sententia 

n)f, ^evenness in  the  sea^s  surfiice.''  These  fluctuat ;  ubi  certum  ac  statutum  est,  quod 

definitions  are  of  Archjrtas,  and  may  be  quis  fiicere  vult,  consistit  consilium,  et  stat 

found  in  Aristotle^s  Metaph.  p.  136.  edit,  sententia.   Sanct  Minerv.l.iv.  c.4.  p.  637. 

Sylb.  edit  Amst  1783. 

Plato  has  brought  the  two  terms  to-  In  PerijEoniu8''s  note  upon  this  part  of 

gether,  in  those  harmonious  lines,  delivered  Sanctius,  it  appears  that  tedet  is  used  in 

by  Agatho  in  the  Banquet  the  same  signification,  and  for  the  same 

El^PTI  fjt^p  iy  ity0p<l8irois,  irt\dy€t  9^  reasons.     See  the  note  following. 

KtiytfiLay  iufifmy,  koIttiv  fhrvov  r*   iifl    riy\^   koI    Iwurr^u   fuiXXor    ^  KUfiftrti: 
«t^3€(.  ^  Intellection  appears  to  resemble  a  certain 
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Lastly,  there  is  a  rest  of  all  the  most  interesting  to  mankind, 
I  mean  peace,  that  happy  rest,  which  follows  the  trepidations 
and  ravages  of  war. 

And  now,  having  done  with  rest^  let  us  bring  the  whole  to  a 
conclusion. 

We  have  said  already,  that  the  cause  of  all  animal  motion  is 
good,  either  real  or  apparent.  It  is  a  further  requisite,  that  it 
should  be  good,  which  is  wanting ;  good  at  a  distance :  for  were 
it  present,  the  motion  would  then  be  superfluous.  Thus  we  see 
the  meaning  of  the  philosophical  critic,  Scaliger :  motionis  enim 
appetentia  causa  est;  appetentice,  privatio:^  "the  cause  of  mo-^ 
tion  is  appetition ;  of  appetition,  is  privation.''^  It  is  to  this 
privation,  or  want,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  ages  has  imputed  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  and  the  invention  of  arts  and  sciences. 

This,  in  Virgil,  is  the 

Doris  nrgena  in  rebus  egestas."  Oeoig.  i  146. 

To  this  alludes  Epicharmus,  the  poet  and  philosopher : 

n«XoD<riy  iiiuv  irdtna  yhp  r*  kyaff  oi  OtoL       Xenoph.  Mem.  L  il.  c  1. 

"The  gods 
Sell  us  all  goods  at  Iabour'*8  painful  price.^ 

To  this  alludes  the  scripture,  at  man^^s  earliest  period,  ^^  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.^ 

But  though  want  be  thus  essential  to  set  man,  and  not  only 
man,  but  all  animal  nature,  in  motion,  yet  is  want  itself  an  im- 
perfection ;  and  to  be  in  want  is  to  be  imperfect.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  true  greatness,  or  superiority  of  nature,  consists  not 
in  having  many  wants,  even  though  we  can  find  means  to  get 
them  gratified ;  but  in  having  as  few  as  possible,  and  those 
within  the  compass  of  our  own  abilities. 

It  is  to  this  doctrine  that  Virgil  nobly  alludes,  when  he  makes 
Evander  with  an  heroic  dignity  receive  -ffineas,  not  at  the  gates 
of  a  proud  palace,  but  at  the  door  of  an  humble  cottage : 

Ut  ventum  ad  sedes,  hsc,  inquit,  limina  victor 

Alcides  subiit ;  hsec  ilium  regia  cepit : 

Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dignum 

Finge  deo ;  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egenis.  ^n.  viii.  362. 

Conformable  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  is  what  Socrates  says 
to  Antipho  in  Xenophon :  "  You  seem,  (says  he,)  O  Antipho, 
to  be  one  of  those  who  imagine  happiness  to  be  luxury  and  ex- 
pense. But  I,  for  my  part,  esteem  the  wanting  of  nothing  to  be 
divine ;  and  the  wanting  of  as  little  as  possible,  to  come  nearest 
to  the  divinity;  and,  as  the  divinity  is  most  excellent,  so  the 

resting  and  standing  still,  rather  than  a  *  Scalig.  de  Causis  Ling.  Lat.  c.  114. 

motion.'"     De  An.  L  L  c  3.    See  Hermes,  "  See  p.  6,  and  p.  IG,  note, 

p.  223,  where  this  etymology  is  treated  of  *  Gen.  iil  19. 
moce  at  large. 
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being  nearest  to  the  divinity  is  the  being  nearest  to  the  most  ex- 
cellent.''' 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  followed  his  old  master  (for  such  was 
Socrates)  with  respect  to  this  sentiment :  "  To  that  being  (says 
he)  which  is  in  the  most  excellent  state,  happiness  appears  to 
appertain  without  action  at  all ;  to  the  being  nearest  to  the  most 
perfect,  through  a  small  and  single  action ;  to  those  the  most 
remote,  through  actions  many  and  various.""*  He  soon  after 
subjoins  the  reason,  why  the  most  excellent  being  has  no  need  of 
action :  ^^  It  has  (says  he)  within  itself  the  final  cause  i"  that  is 
to  say,  perfect  happiness ;  but  action  always  exists  in  two,  when 
there  is  both  a  final  cause  and  a  power  to  obtain  it>  each  of  them 
separate  and  detached  from  one  another.* 

And  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  discern,  why  immo- 
bility should  be  a  peculiar  attribute  to  the  Supreme  and  Divine 
Nature,  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  beings  endued  with 
powers  of  perception.  To  him  there  are  no  wants,  nothing  ab- 
sent which  is  good,  being  himself  the  very  essence  of  pure  per- 
fection and  goodness.^ 

And  so  much  for  that  motion  which,  though  subsequent  in 
contemplation  to  the  physical,^  and  thence  called  metaphysical^ 
is  yet  truly  prior  to  it  in  the  real  order  of  beings,  because  it  ap- 
pertains to  the  first  philosophy.  So  much  also  for  the  theory  of 
motion. 


ik  yofju(w  rh  fthf  firi^evhs  iturBoL,  0e7ov  cT- 
P€Uj  rh  W  Ss  iXaxiffrtiv^  iyyurdrm  rod 
Stlw  jcol  rh  fUr  OcZm^,  Kpdrurror,  rh  9^ 
iyyvrirv  rov  Ocibv,  iyyvrdrtt  rou  Kpor 
rurrov.  Xenoph.  MemoiabiL  L  i.  c  6.  sect 
10. 

*  lEoiic«  yiip  r^  yukv  ipurra  Itxfivri  Mifh 
Xew  rh  c2  iyw  irpd^tws'  ry  9h  iyyinamx^ 
9(^  hxiyms  ra}  fuos'  roh  tk  irof^mrdn-Wy 
5i^  irAci^iwr.  Arist  de  Ccelo.  L  ii  c.  12. 
p.  54.  edit  Sylb. 

•  Ty  8*  A*  ipurra  Ixoi^i  ol^\p  •«?  irp4- 
|€«»j,  ttrri  yhto  iv  odry  rh  oZ  tv€Ka*  rj  8i 
Tpa^is  i^rat  kti  hf  harXv^  trav  kcUL  oZ  Ivf  jva 
^,  KttL  rh  ro6rou  hf€KCL    Ibid. 

.  The  followmg  remark  may  perhaps  ex- 
plain this  sentiment,  if  it  should  appear  ob- 
scure. 

When  a  being  finds  its  good  fully  and 
wholly  within  itself^  then,  itself  and  its 
good  being  one,  it  finds  no  cause  of  motion 
to  seek  that  which  it  possesses  already. 


Saeh  being,  therefore,  finmi  its  very  natue, 
is  immoveable. 

But  when  a  being  and  its  good  are  sepa- 
rate, here,  as  they  necessarily  are  two,  the 
distant  good,  by  bdng  peroeived,  beoomee  a 
final  cause  of  motion,  and  thus  awakens 
within  the  being  a  certain  desire,  of  which 
desire  motion  is  the  natural  consequence. 
Such  being,  therefore,  by  its  nature  is  move- 
able. 

Ammonius,  in  the  following  quotation, 
appears  to  have  had  this  doctrine  and  these 
passages  of  Aristotle  in  his  riew. 

"Otra  yow  ir\§i6pm¥  rump  Zderai^  irXc^ 

yoKlyrira'  iLfi4\€i  rh  Beiby,  ia^^yBth  ^,  iroi 
irdirni  itrriy  hKivrjrop:  **A11  such  bdngs 
as  are  in  want  of  many  things,  are  moved 
in  many  motions  ;  those  who  hare  few 
wants,  have  few  motions  ;  but  the  Divinity 
being  without  wants,  is  therefore  perfectly 
immoveable.^   Am.  in  Prasd.  144.  B.  145. 

*»  See  before,  p.  296. 

«  See  before,  p.  368. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONCLUSION — UTILITIES  DEDUCIBLE  FROM   THE  THEORY  OF  THESE 
ARRANGEMENTS RECAPITULATION. 

And  thus  haviDg  finished  the  doctrine  of  these  Philosophical  Ar- 
rangements, or,  in  other  words,  of  categories,  predicaments,  com- 
prehensive or  universal  genera,  (for  we  have  called  them  indif- 
ferently by  every  one  of  these  names,)  together  with  such  specula- 
tions both  previous  and  subsequent,"*  as  were  either  requisite  to 
explain  the  subject,  or  else  naturally  arose  out  of  it ;  we  imagine 
the  utilities  of  this  knowledge  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
has  studied  it  with  impartiality,  and  has  aimed  to  know  what  it 
really  is. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  usually  begun  the  consideration 
of  each  arrangement  from  speculations  respecting  body,  and  have 
thence  made  a  transition  to  others  respecting  mind ;  we  may 
hence  mark  the  connection  between  these  two  great  principles 
which  stand  related  to  each  other,  as  the  subject  and  its  efiicient 
cause,  and  in  virtue  of  that  relation  may  be  said  to  run  through 
all  things."^ 

Again :  our  mind,  by  this  orderly  and  comprehensive  theory, 
becoming  fnmished,  like  a  good  library,  with  proper  cells  or 
apartments,  we  know  where  to  place  6ur  ideas  both  of  being 
and  its  attributes,  and  where  to  look  for  them  again,  when  we 
have  occasion  to  call  them  forth.  Without  some  arrangement  of 
this  sort,  the  mind  is  so  far  from  increasing  in  knowledge  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  ideas,  that,  while  it  increases  the  number  of 
these,  it  does  but  increase  its  own  perplexity.  It  is  no  longer  a 
library  well  regulated,  but  a  library  crowded  and  confused : 

Ubi  multa  raperaunt, 
£t  dominom  &lliiiit.  Hoiat  Epist  L  i.  6. 

Again :  as  these  Arrangements  hare  a  necessary  connection 
with  the  whole  of  existence,  with  all  being  or  substance  on  one 
hand,  with  every  possible  accident  or  attribute  on  the  other ;  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  so  general  a  speculation  must  have  na- 
turally introduced  many  others ;  speculations  not  merely  logical, 
but  extending  to  physics,  to  ethics,  and  even  to  the  first  phi- 
losophy.*^ The  reader,  from  these  incidental  theorems,  (if  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  represent  them,)  will 
have  a  taste  how  the  ancients  wrote,  when  they  reasoned  upon 
these  subjects,  and  may  gratify  his  curiosity  (if  he  please)  by 
comparing  them  with  the  moderns. 

It  was  not  from  an  ostentatious  wish  to  fill  his  page  with 

^  See  before,  p.  258,  9,360;  and  below,        •  See  before,  p.  258. 
p^  884.  f  See  before,  p.  253. 
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quotations,  that  the  author  has  made  such  frequent  and  copious 
extracts  from  other  authors.  He  flatters  himself,  that  by  this 
he  has  not  only  given  authority  to  the  sentiments,  but  relieved 
also  a  subject,  in  itself  rather  severe.  From  the  writers  alleged, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  important 
and  respectable  these  authorities  are.  He  will  perceive,  too, 
that,  in  the  wide  regions  of  being,  some  sages  having  cultivated 
one  part,  and  some  another,  the  labours  of  ancients  and  modems 
have  been  often  different,  when  not  hostile ;  often  various,  when 
not  contradictory ;  and  that  among  the  valuable  discoveries  of 
later  periods,  there  are  many  so  far  from  clashing  with  the  ancient 
doctrines  here  advanced,  that  they  coincide  as  amicably  as  a 
Ghillingworth  and  an  Addison  in  the  same  library,  a  Risiphael 
and  a  Claude  in  the  same  gallery. 

It  is  not  without  precedents  that  he  has  adopted  this  manner 
of  citation.  It  was  adopted  by  Aristotle  long  ago,  in  his  Rhetoric 
and  his  Poetics.  Aristotle  was  followed  by  those  able  critics, 
Demetrius,  Quinctilian,  and  Longinus.  Chrysippus,  the  phi- 
losopher, so  much  approved  the  method,  that  in  a  single  tract 
he  mserted  nearly  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  tragedy,  the 
Medea  of  Euripides ;  so  that  a  person  who  was  pemsing  the 
tract,  being  asked  what  he  was  reading,  replied  pleasantly,  ^'  It 
was  the  Medea  of  Chrysippus.^  Cicero  has  enriched  his  philo- 
sophic treatises  with  many  choice  morsels,  both  from  Greek  and 
Roman  writers ;  and  this  he  does,  not  only  approving  the  prac- 
tice himself,  but  justifying  it  by  the  practice  of  the  philosophers 
then  at  Athens,  among  whom  he  names  Dionysius  the  Stoic,  and 
Philo  the  Academic.^  Seneca  and  Plutarch  both  pursued  the 
same  plan,  the  latter  more  particularly  in  his  moral  compositions. 
To  these  may  be  added,  though  of  a  baser  age,  my  own  learned 
countryman,  John  of  Salisbury,^  who,  having  perused  and  studied 
most  of  the  Latin  classics,  appears  to  have  decorated  every  part 
of  his  works  with  splendid  fragments,  extracted  out  of  them. 
Two  later  writers  of  genius  have  done  the  same  in  the  narrative 
of  their  travels ;  Sandys  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
Addison  at  the  beginning  of  the  present. 

And  so  much  by  way  of  apology  for  the  author  himself.  But 
he  has  a  further  wish  in  this  exhibition  of  capital  writers ;  a  wish 
to  persuade  his  readers,  of  what  he  has  been  long  persuaded  him- 
self, that  every  thing  really  elegant,  or  sublime  in  composition,  is 
ultimately  referable  to  the  principles  of  a  sound  logic ;  that  those 

f  Diog.  Laert  L  til  6.  1 80.  time,  and  being  not  only  a  genius,  but  in- 

^  Tu8c  Disput.  L  iL  8.  10.  timate  with  the  most  eminent  men,  in  par- 

^  This  extraordinary  man  flourished  in  the  ticular  with  pope  Adrian,  (who  was  himself 

reign, of  Henry  the  Second,  and  was  there-  an  Englishman,)  became  at  length  a  bishop, 

fore  of  Old  Salisbury,  not  of  New  SaU»-  and  died  in  the  year  1182.     See  Fabridus, 

bury,  which  was  not  founded  till  the  reign  in  his  Biblioth.  Lat.  voL  iL  p.  368 ;  and  in 

of  Henry  the  Third.    John  (of  whom  we  his  Biblioth.  Med.  et  Infim.  aetat    See  also 

write)  having  had  the  best  education  of  the  Cave's  Histor.  Literar.  vol  iL  p.  243. 
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principles,  when  readers  little  think  of  them,  have  still  a  latent 
force,  and  may  be  traced,  if  sought  after,  even  in  the  politest  of 
writers.'' 

By  reasoning  of  this  kind  he  would  establish  an  important 
union ;  the  union,  he  means,  between  taste  and  truth.  It  is 
this  is  that  splendid  union  which  produced  the  classics  of  pure 
antiquity ;  which  produced,  in  times  less  remote,  the  classics  of 
modem  days ;  and  which  those  who  now  write  ought  to  culti- 
vate with  attention,  if  they  have  a  wish  to  survive  in  the  esti- 
mation of  posterity. 

Taste  is,  in  fact,  but  a  species  of  inferior  truth.  It  is  the 
truth  of  elegance,  of  decoration,  and  of  grace ;  which,  as  all 
truth  is  similar  and  congenial,  coincides,  as  it  were,  spon 
taneously  with  the  more  severe  and  logical ;  but  which,  when- 
ever destitute  of  that  more  solid  support,  resembles  some  fair 
but  languid  body ;  a  body,  specious  in  feature,  but  deficient  as 
to  nerve ;  a  body,  where  we  seek  in  vain  for  that  natural  and 
just  perfection,  which  arises  from  the  pleasing  harmony  of 
strength  and  beauty  associated. 

Recommending  an  earnest  attention  to  this  union,  we  resume 
our  subject  by  observing,  that  it  is  in  contemplating  these  or- 
derly, these  comprehensive  arrangements,'  we  may  see  whence 
the  subordinate  sciences  and  arts  all  arise ;  history,  natural  and 
civil,  out  of  substance;  mathematics,  out  of  quantity;  optics, 
out  of  quality  and  quantity;  medicine,  out  of  the  same;  astro- 
nomy, oat  of  quantity  and  motion ;  music  and  mechanics,  out  of 
the  same  ;  painting,  out  of  quality  and  site ;  ethics,  out  of  relor 
Hon;  chronology,  out  of  when;  geography,  out  of  where;  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  attraction,  out  of  action  and  passion ; 
and  so  in  other  instances. 

Every  art  and  every  science  being  thus  referred  to  its  proper 
principle,  we  shall  be  enabled  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  adjust 
their  comparative  value,"  by  comparing  the  several  principles 
from  which  they  severally  flow.     Thus  shall  we  be  saved  from 

^  See  the  nomerouB  quotations  through  Horace,  Penius,  Juvenal,  and  others, 

every  part  of  this  treatise.  A  satire,  in  this  sense,  did  not  mean  sar- 

*  There  are   few  theories   so  great,  so  casm,  calumny,  or  personal  abuse  ;  it  meant 

comprehensive,   and    so    various,    as    the  no  more  than  a  writing,  where  the  subject 

theory  of  these  predicaments,  or  philoso-  was  various  and  diversified,  such  as  Juvenal 

phical  arrangements.  well  describes  it,  when  he  speaks  of  his  own 

The  ancients  had  many  methods  of  re-  works: 

presenting  works  of  such  a  diversified  and  Quioquid  aguni  homines,  nostri  est  farrago 

miicellaneous  character.  libdU, 

Fruits  of  various  kinds,  promiscuously  Again,  we  all  know  that  groves  and 

blended,  used  to  be  presented  in  a  dish,  as  forests  aro  diversified  with  trees ;  with  trees 

an  offering  to  Ceres.    This  dish,  so  filled,  of  various  figures,  magnitudes,  and  species  ; 

they  called  lana:  satura;  and  hence  lanx  and  hence  it  was  that  Statins  called  his 

taturoj  or  rather  satura,  or  satira  alone,  miscellany  collections  of  poems  by  the  name 

(loMt  being  understood,)  came  to  si^ify,  of  Silva. 

by  metaphor,  a  •*  miscellaneous  writing ;"  ™  See  before,  p.  258. 
•ach  as  were  the  compositions  of  Lucilius, 
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absurdly  overpming  a  ^single  art,  or  a  single  science,  and  from 
treating  all  the  rest  with  a  sort  of  insolent  contempt ;  advan- 
tages so  little  to  be  expected  from  any  knowledge  less  extensive, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  deeply  knowing  men  may  be  in 
a  single  subject  alone,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  &11  into  sach 
narrow  and  illiberal  sentiments. 

It  is  indeed  no  wonder  in  such  case,  that  mistakes  should 
arise,  since  those  who  reason  thus,  be  they  as  accurate  as  may 
be  in  their  own  particular  science,  will  be  found  to  reason  aboat 
one  thing  which  they  know,  and  about  many  of  which  they  are 
ignorant ;  and  how  from  reasoners  such  as  these,  so  inadequately 
prepared,  can  we  expect  either  an  exact  or  an  impartial  esti- 
mate! 

And  thus  much  at  present  for  the  speculation  concerning  pre- 
dicaments, or  Philosophical  Arrangements ;''  in  the  treating  of 
which,  we  have  considered,  in  the  beeinning,^  such  matters  as 
were  necessarily  previous ;  in  the  middle,**  we  have  considered 
the  arrangements  themselves ;  and,  in  the  end,*>  various  matters, 
naturallv  arising  out  of  them,  or  which  have  incidentally  oc- 
curred during  the  time  of  their  being  discussed. 

And  thus  this  part  of  logical  speculation  appears  to  be 
finished. 

or  to  judge  witli  accniacy  and  elegance. 

The  author  of  these  Anaiigemeiits  might 
hare  availed  himself  of  many  cttationa  from 
this  work,  highly  tending  to  illastnte  and 
to  confirm  hia  opinions,  but  unfortunately 
for  him,  the  greater  part  of  his  own  treatise 
was  printed  ofl^  before  the  second  Yolnme 
of  this  work  appeared. 

^  See  chap,  i  and  ii. 

P  See  from  chap.  iii.  to  zIt.  indusiye. 

4  See  from  chap.  zt.  to  the  condunon. 


"  Many  learned  and  ingenious  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  several 
other  parts  of  ancient  philosophy,  (the 
Peripatetic  in  particular,)  have  been  given 
to  the  world  in  a  tract  lately  published, 
styled.  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

There  may  be  found,  too,  in  the  second 
volume,  many  judicious  and  curious  remarks 
on  style,  composition,  hinguage,  particularly 
the  English ;  observatbns  of  the  last  con- 
sequence to  those  who  wish  either  to  write 
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PHILOLOGICAL   INQUIRIES, 

ADDRESSED  TO  MY  MUCH  ESTEEMED  REIATJON  AND  FRIEND, 

EDWARD  HOOPER,  ESd 

OF  HURN-COURT,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  HANTS. 


Dbar  Sir, — ^Being  yourself  advanced  in  years,  you  will  the  more 
easily  forgive  me,  if  I  claim  a  privilege  of  age,  and  pass  from 
Philosophy  to  Philology. 

You  may  compare  me,  if  you  please,  t6  some  weary  traveller, 
who,  having  long  Wandered  over  Craggy  heights,  descends  at 
length  to  the  plains  below,  and  hopes,  at  his  joumey'^s  end,  to 
find  a  smooth  and  easy  road. 

For  my  writings,  (such  as  they  ate,)  they  have  answered  a 
purpose  I  always  wished,  if  they  have  led  men  to  inspect  authors 
teat  superior  to  myself,  many  of  whose  works  (like  hidden  trea^ 
sures)  have  lain  for  years  out  of  sight. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  1  shall  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  thus  tecording  our  mutual  friendship ;  a  friendship  which  has 
lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  which  I  think  so  much  for 
my  honour  to  have  merited  so  long. 

But  I  proceed  to  my  subject. 

As  the  great  events  of  nature  *  led  mankind  to  admiration  ^ 
80  curiosity  to  learn  the  cause  whence  such  events  should  arise, 
was  that  which  by  due  degrees  formed  Natural  Philosophy. 

What  happened  in  the  natural  world,  happened  also  in  the 
literary.  Exquisite  productions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  induced 
men  here  likewise  to  seek  the  cause ;  and  such  inquiries,  often 
repeated,  gave  birth  to  Philology. 

Philology  should  hence  appear  to  be  of  a  most  compehensive 
character,  and  to  include,  not  only  all  accounts  both  of  criticism 
and  critics,  but  of  every  thing  connected  with  letters,  be  it  spc 
cnlative  or  historical.  ' 

The  treatise  which  follows  is  of  this  philological  kind,  and  will 
consist  of  three  parts,  properly  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  first  will  be  an  investigation  of  the  rise  and  different 
species  of  criticism  and  critics. 

*  Some  of  thet0  mat  evedtt  are  enn-  flie  quick  retuM  of  ni^t  in  winter,  and 

mereted  by  Vii^ — ^the  conne  of  the  hea-  the  slow  return  of  it  m  summer.    Viigi 

▼ent— ediptes  of  the  ran  and  moon — earth-  Oeoig.  ii  475,  &e. 
quakes — the  flux  and  teAttx  of  the  lear-u 
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The  second  will  be  an  illustration  of  critical  doctrines  ancl 
principles,  as  they  appear  in  distinguished  authors,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern. 

The  third  and  last  part  will  be  rather  historical  than  critical, 
being  an  essay  on  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  middle  age. 

These  subjects  of  speculation  being  despatched,  we  shall  here 
conclude  these  Philological  Inquiries. 

First  therefore  for  the  first,  the  rise  and  different  species  of 
criticism  and  critics. 


PART  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

CONCERNING  THE  RISE  OF  CRTTICISM  IN  ITS  FIRST  SPECIES,  THE  PHIUH 
BOPHICAL.  EMINENT  PERSONS,  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  BY  WHOM  THIS 
SPECIES  WAS  CULTIVATED. 

Those  who  can  imagine  that  the  rules  of  writing  were  first 
established,  and  that  men  then  wrote  in  conformity  to  them,  as 
they  make  conserves  and  comfits  by  referring  to  receipt-books, 
know  nothing  of  criticism,  either  as  to  its  origin  or  progpress* 
The  truth  is,  they  were  authors  who  made  the  first  good  critics, 
and  not  critics  who  made  the  first  good  authors,  however  writers 
of  later  date  may  have  profited  by  critical  precepts. 

If  this  appear  strange,  we  may  refer  to  other  subjects.  Can 
we  doubt  that  men  had  music,  such,  indeed,  as  it  was,  before 
the  principles  of  harmony  were  established  into  a  science  I  that 
diseases  were  healed,  and  buildings  erected,  before  medicine  and 
architecture  were  systematized  into  arts!  that  men  reasoned 
and  harangued  upon  matters  of  speculation  and  practice,  long 
before  there  were  professed  teachers  either  of  logic  or  of  rhetoric ! 
To  return  therefore  to  our  subject,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
criticism. 

Ancient  Greece  in  its  happy  days  was  the  seat  of  liberty,  of 
sciences,  and  of  arts.  In  this  fair  region,' fertile  of  wit,  the  epic 
writers  came  first ;  then  the  lyric ;  then  the  tragic ;  and  lastly 
the  historians,  the  comic  writers,  and  the  orators ;  each  in  their 
turns  delighting  whole  multitudes,  and  commanding  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all.  Now  when  wise  and  thinking  men,  the 
subtle  investigators  of  principles  and  causes,  observed  the  won- 
derful effect  of  these  works  upon  the  human  mind,  they  were 
prompted  to  inquire  whence  this  should  proceed ;  for  that  it 
should  happen  merely  from  chance,  they  could  not  well  believe. 
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Here  therefore  we  haye  the  rise  and  origin  of  criticism,  which 
in  its  beginning  was  ''  a  deep  and  philosophical  search  into  the 

Erimary  laws  and  elements  of  good  writing,  as  far  as  they  conld 
e  collected  from  the  most  approved  performances.'*^ 

In  this  contemplation  of  authors,  the  first  critics  not  only 
attended  to  the  powers  and  different  species  of  words ;  the  force 
of  nnmerons  composition,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  aptitude 
of  its  various  kinds  to  different  subjects ;  but  they  further  con- 
sidered that  which  is  the  basis  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  the  meaning  or  the  sense.  This  led  them  at  once  into 
the  most  curious  of  subjects;  the  nature  of  man  in  general;  the 
different  characters  of  men,  as  they  differ  in  rank  or  age ;  their 
reason  and  their  passions ;  how  the  one  was  to  be  persuaded,  the 
others  to  be  raised  or  calmed ;  the  places  or  repositories  to  which 
we  may  recur  when  we  want  proper  matter  for  any  of  these 
purposes.  Besides  all  this,  they  studied  sentiments  and  manners ; 
what  constitutes  a  work,  one ;  what  a  whole  and  parts ;  what 
the  essence  of  probable,  and  even  of  natural  fiction,  as  contri- 
buting to  constitute  a  just  dramatic  fable. 

Much  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Plato. 
But  Aristotle,  his  disciple,  who  may  be  called  the  systematizer 
of  his  master^s  doctrines,  has  in  his  two  treatises  of  Poetry  and 
Rhetoric,**  with  such  wonderfiil  penetration,  developed  every 
part  of  the  subject,  that  he  may  be  justly  called  the  father  of 
criticism,  both  A-om  the  age  when  he  lived,  and  from  his  truly 
transcendent  genius.  The  criticism  which  this  capital  writer 
taught,  has  so  intimate  a  correspondence  and  alliance  with 
philosophy,  that  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
philosophical  criticism. 

To  Aristotle  succeeded  his  disciple  Theophrastus,  who  followed 
his  master^s  example  in  the  study  of  criticism,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.® 
But  all  the  critical  works  of  Theophrastus,  as  well  as  of  many 
others,  are  now  lost.  The  principal  authors  of  the  kind  now 
remaining  in  Greek,  are  Demetrius  of  Phalera,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  Dionysius  Longinus,  together  with  Hermogenes, 
Aphthonius,  and  a  few  others. 

Of  these  the  most  masterly  seems  to  be  Demetrius,  who  was 
the  earliest,  and  who  appears  to  follow  the  precepts,  and  even 
the  text  of  Aristotle,  with  far  greater  attention  than  any  of  the 
rest.  His  examples,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  sometimes  ob- 
scure; but  this  we  rather  impute  to  the  destructive  hand  of 
time,  which  has  prevented  us  from  seeing  many  of  the  original 
authors. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  the  next  in  order,  may  be  said  to 

^  To  toch  as  read  not  this  author  in  the    that  of  his  Art  of  Poetry  by  Dacier ;  both  of 
original,  we  recommend  the  French  trans-    them  ekborate  and  landable  performances, 
latum  of  his  Rhetoric  by  Cassandre,  and        «  Vid.  Diog.  Laert  lib.  t.  s.  46,  47,  &e. 
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have  written  with  Judgment  upon  the  force  of  nnmeroos  compo- 
sition, not  to  mention  other  tracts  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  and 
those  also  critical  as  well  as  historical.  Longinus,  who  was  in 
time  far  later  than  these,  seems  principall  j  to  hare  had  in  yiew 
the  passions  and  the  imagination ;  in  the  treating  of  which  he  has 
acquired  a  just  ap(>lause,  and  expressed  himself  with  a  dignity 
suitable  to  the  subject.  The  rest  of  the  Greek  critics,  though 
they  have  said  many  useful  things,  haye  yet  so  minutely  multi- 
plied the  rules  of  art,  and  so  much  confined  themselves  to  the 
oratory  of  the  tribunal,  that  they  appear  of  no  great  service  as 
to  good  writing  in  general. 

Among  the  Ilomans,  the  first  critic  of  note  was  Cicero,  who, 
though  far  below  Aristotle  in  depth  of  philosophy,  may  be  said, 
like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all  his  countrymen.  As  his  celebrated 
treatise  concerning  the  Orator^  is  written  in  dialogue,  where  the 
speakers  introduced  are  the  greatest  men  of  his  nation,  we  have 
incidentally  an  elegant  sample  of  those  manners,  and  that  polite- 
ness, which  were  peculiar  to  the  leading  characters  during  the 
Boman  commonwealth.  There  we  may  see  the  behaviomr  ai 
free  and  accomplished  men,  before  a  baser  address  had  set  that 
standard,  which  has  been  too  often  taken  for  good<4>reeding  ever 
since. 

Next  to  Cicero  came  Horace,  who  often  in  other  parts  of  hk 
writings  acts  the  critic  and  scholar,  but  whose  Art  of  Poetry  is  a 
standard  of  its  kind,  and  too  well  known  to  need  any  encomiunu 
After  Horace  arose  Quinctilian,  Cicero^s  admirer  and  follower ; 
who  appears  by  his  works  not  only  learned  and  ingenious,  but 
(what  is  still  more)  an  honest  and  a  worthy  man.  He  likewiee 
dwells  too  much  upon  the  oratory  of  the  tribunal,  a  £Etct  no  way 
surprising,  when  we  consider  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  an  age, 
when  tyrannic  government  being  the  ftishion  of  the  times,  that 
nobler  species  of  eloquence,  I  mean  the  popular  and  ddiberatire, 
was,  with  all  things  truly  liberal,  degenerated  and  sunk.  Tfaa 
latter  Latin  rhetoricians  there  is  no  need  to  mention,  as  they 
little  help  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand.  I  would  only  repeat 
that  the  species  of  criticism  here  mentioned,  as  for  at  least  as 
handled  by  the  more  able  masters,  is  that  which  we  have  de- 
nominated criticism  philosophical.  We  are  now  to  proceed  to 
another  species, 

^  This  treatiie,  bein^  the  work  of  a  ca-  both  for  hmguiwe  and  soitimeBt,  is  peiliapa 

pital  orator  on  the  subject  of  his  own  art,  as  pathetic,  and  in  that  view  as  snUime,  aa 

may  fidrly  be  pronounced  a  capital  pei^  any  thing  remaining  amoqg  thp  writings  of 

fbripance.    The  proem  to  ^e  thifxl  book,  th^  andeDtSr 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OONCEBNINO  THE  PB0QBBS8  OF  CB1TICI8M  IN  ITS  8E00ND  8PKCIBS,  THB 
HISTORICAL.  a&BBK  AND  BOMAN  CRITICS,  BT  WHOM  THIS  SPECIES 
OP  CRITICISM  WAS  CULTIVATED. 

As  to  the  criticism  already  treated,  we  find  it  not  confined  to  any 
one  particular  author,  but  containing  general  rules  of  art,  either 
for  judging  or  writing,  confirmed  by  the  example  not  of  one 
author,  but  of  many.  But  we  know  from  experience,  that,  in 
process  of  time,  lan^raages,  customs,  manners,  laws,  goyemments, 
and  religions  insensibly  change.  The  Macedonian  tyranny,  after 
the  fatfu  battle  of  Chseronea,  wrought  much  of  this  kind  in 
Greece ;  and  the  Roman  tyranny,  after  the  fatal  battles  of 
Pharsalia  and  Philippi,  carried  it  throughout  the  known  world.* 
Hence,  therefore,  of  things  obsolete,  the  names  became  obsolete 
also ;  and  authors,  who  in  their  own  age  were  intelligible  and 
easy,  in  after-days  grew  difficult  and  obscure.  Here,  then,  we 
behold  the  rise  of  a  second  race  of  critics,  the  tribe  of  scholiasts, 
commentators,  and  explainers. 

These  naturally  attached  themselves  to  particular  authors. 
Aristarchus,  Didymus,  Eustathius,  and  many  others,  bestowed 
their  labours  upon  Homer ;  Proclus  and  Tzetzes  upon  Hesiod ; 
the  same  Proclus  and  Olympiodorus  upon  Plato;  Simplicius, 
Ammonins,  and  Philoponus  upon  Aristotle;  Ulpian  upon  De- 
mosthenes; Macrobius  and  Asconius  upon  Cicero;  Calliergus 
upon  Theocritus ;  Donatus  upon  Terence ;  Servius  upon  Virgil ; 
Aero  and  Porphyrio  upon  Horace ;  and  so  with  respect  to  others, 
as  well  philosophers  as  poets  and  orators.  To  these  scholiasts 
may  be  added  the  several  composers  of  lexicons,  such  as  Hesy- 
chius,  Philoxenus,  Suidas,  &c. ;  also  the  writers  upon  grammar, 
such  as  Apollonius,  Priscian,  Sosipater,  Charisius,  &c.  Now  all 
these  pains-taking  men,  considered  together,  may  be  said  to  have 
completed  another  species  of  criticism,  a  species  which,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  former,  we  call  criticism  historical. 

And  thus  things  continued,  though  in  a  declining  way,  till, 
after  many  a  severe  and  unsuccessful  plunge,  the  Roman  empire 
sunk  through  the  West  of  Europe.  Latin  then  soon  lost  its 
purity ;  Greek  they  hardly  knew ;  classics  and  their  scholiasts 
were  no  longer  studied ;  and  an  age  succeeded  of  legends  and 
crusades. 

«  See  Hermes,  p.  239, 240. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

MODEBNS   EMINENT   IN   THE   TWO   SPECIE8  OF   CBITICIBM    BEFORE   MEN- 
TIONED, THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  THE  HISTOBIOAL THE  LAST  SOBT 

OF  CRITICS   MORE  NUMEROUS THOSE  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  CHAPTER 

CONFINED  TO  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES. 

At  leDfifth,  after  a  long  and  barbarous  period,  when  the  shades 
of  monkery  began  to  retire,  and  the  light  of  humanity  once  again 
to  dawn,  the  arts  also  of  criticism  insensibly  reviyed.  It  is  trae, 
indeed,  the  authors  of  the  philosophical  sort  (I  mean  that  which 
respects  the  causes  and  principles  of  good  writing  in  general) 
were  not  many  in  number.  However,  of  this  rank  among  the 
Italians  were  Vida  and  the  elder  Scaliger ;  among  the  French 
were  Rapin,  Bouhours,  Boileau,  together  with  Bossu,  the  most 
methodic  and  accurate  of  them  all.  In  our  own  country,  our 
nobility  may  be  said  to  have  distinguished  themselves:  lord 
Roscommon,  in  his  Essay  upon  translated  Verse;  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry ;  and  lord  Shaftesbury,  in 
his  treatise  called  Advice  to  an  Author :  to  whom  may  be  added 
our  late  admired  genius,  Pope,  in  his  truly  elegant  poem,  the 
Essay  upon  Criticism. 

The  discourses  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  upon  Painting  have, 
after  a  philosophical  manner,  investigated  the  principles  of  an 
art,  which  no  one  in  practice  better  verified  than  himself. 

We  have  mentioned  these  discourses,  not  only  firom  their 
merit,  but  as  they  incidentally  teach  us,  that  to  write  well  upon 
a  liberal  art,  we  must  write  philosophically ;  that  all  the  liberal 
arts  in  their  principles  are  congenial ;  and  that  these  principles, 
when  traced  to  their  common  source,  are  found  all  to  terminate 
in  the  first  philosophy.' 

But  to  pursue  our  subject.  However  small  among  modems 
may  be  the  number  of  these  philosophical  critics,  the  writers  of 
historical  or  explanatory  criticism  have  been  in  a  manner  in^ 
numerable.  To  name,  out  of  many,  only  a  few :  of  Italy  were 
Beroaldus,  Ficinus,  Victorius,  and  Robertellus;  of  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Germany  were  Erasmus,  Sylburgius,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Fabricius ;  of  France  were  Lambin,  Du  Vail,  Harduin,  Oappero- 
nerius ;  of  England  were  Stanley,  (editor  of  i3Sschylus,)  Ghitaker, 
Davis,  Clarke^  (editor  of  Homer ;)  together  with  multitudes  more 
from  every  region  and  quarter, 

Thick  as  autqmnal  leayes,  tliat  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa. 

'  See  Hermes,  p.  154,  and  Philosophical    pkUotoph^^  in  the  index  to  those  Anange- 
Arrangements,  p.  356;  also  the  words  ^n^    ments. 
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But  I  fear  I  haye  giyen  a  strange  catalogue,  where  we  seek 
in  yain  for  such  illustrious  personages  as  Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Alex- 
ander,  Csesar,  Attila,  Tottila,  Tamerlane,  &c.  The  heroes  of  my 
work  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  them  so)  have  only  aimed 
in  retirement  to  present  us  with  knowledge.  Knowledge  only 
was  their  object,  not  hayoc,  nor  devastation. 

After  commentators  and  editors,  we  must  not  forget  the  com- 
pilers of  lexicons  and  dictionaries,  such  as  Charles  and  Henry 
Stevens,  Favorinus,  Constantino,  Budseus,  Cooper,  Faber,  Vossius, 
and  others.  To  these  also  we  may  add  the  authors  upon  gram- 
mar :  in  which  subject  the  learned  Greeks,  when  they  quitted 
the  East,  led  the  way,  Moschopulus,  Chrysoloras,  Lascaris,  Theo- 
dore Gaza ;  then  in  Italy,  Laurentius  Valla ;  in  England,  Grocin 
and  Linacer ;  in  Spain,  Sanctius ;  ^  in  the  Low  Countries,  Vos- 
sius; in  France,  CsBsar  Scaliger,  by  his  residence,  though  by 
birth  an  Italian,  together  with  those  able  writers  Mess,  de  Port 
Boyal.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  writers  of  philological  epistles, 
such  as  Emanuel  Martin  ;^  nor  the  writers  of  literary  catalogues, 
(in  French  called  catalogues  raisonnSeSy)  such  as  the  account  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  by  Lambecius ; 
or  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escuriai  library,  by  Michael 
Gasiri.' 


f  Sanctiiii,  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  was  professor  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  Greek  tongne,  in  the  university 
of  Salamanca.  He  wrote  many  works,  but 
his  most  cdebmted  is  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Scmctii  Afnierra,  seu  de  Causis  Lin^ 
ffutB  Latinm,  This  invaluable  book  (to 
idiieh  the  aathor  of  these  treatises  readily 
owns  himself  indebted  for  his  first  rational 
ideas  of  grammar  and  language)  was  pub- 
lished by  Sanctius  at  Salamanca  in  the  year 
1587.  Its  superior  merit  soon  made  it 
known  through  Europe,  and  caus«>d  it  to 
pass  through  many  editions  in  different 
places.  The  most  common  edition  is  a  large 
octavo,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1733,  and  illustrated  with  notes  by  the 
learned  Perizonius. 

^  Emanuel  Martin  was  dean  of  Alicant 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
He  appears  from  his  writings,  as  well  as 
from  his  history,  to  have  beoi  a  person  of 
pleasing  and  amiable  manners;  to  have 
been  an  able  antiquarian,  and,  as  such,  a 
friend  to  the  celebrated  Mont&ucon ;  to 
have  cultivated  with  eagerness  the  various 
studies  of  humanity,  and  to  have  written 


Latin  with  facility  and  elegance.  His 
works,  containing  twelve  books  of  epistles, 
and  a  few  other  pieces,  were  printed  in 
Spain  about  the  year  1735,  at  the  private 
expense  of  that  respectable  statesman  and 
scholar,  sir  Benjamin  Keene,  the  British 
ambassador,  to  whom  they  were  inscribed 
in  a  classical  dedication  by  the  learned 
dean  himself^  then  living  at  Alicant  As 
copies  of  this  edition  soon  became  scarce, 
the  book  was  reprinted  by  Wesselingius,  in 
a  fiiir  quarto,  (the  two  tomes  being  usually 
bound  together,)  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year 
1738. 

*  Michael  Casiri,  the  learned  librarian  of 
the  Escuriai,  has  been  enabled,  by  the  muni- 
ficenoe  of  the  last  and  present  kings  of 
Spain,  to  publish  an  accurate  and  erudite 
catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  that 
curious  library,  a  work  well  becoming  its 
royal  patrons,  as  it  gives  an  ample  exhi- 
bition of  Arabic  literature  in  all  its  various 
branches  of  poetry,  philosophy,  divinity, 
history,  &c  But  of  tnese  manuscripts  we 
shall  say  more  in  the  Appendix,  subjoined 
to  the  end  of  these  Inquines. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MODERN   CBITIC8   OF   THE   SXPLANATORT   KIND,   OOMMBNTING   MODKRV 
WEUTRB8 LEXIOOOBAPHEIUil QRAMMABIAN8 TRANSLATOBS. 

Though  much  historical  explanation  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
ancient  classics,  yet  have  the  authors  of  our  own  countir  by  no 
means  been  forgotten,  having  exercised  many  critics  of  learning 
and  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton  (besides  his  fine  edition  of  Theocritus) 
has  given  a  curious  history  of  English  poetry  during  the  middle 
centuries ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  much  accurate  and  diversified  erudition 
upon  Chaucer ;  Mr.  Upton,  a  learned  comment  on  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spencer ;  Mr.  Addison,  many  polite  and  elerant  Spec- 
tators on  the  conduct  and  beauties  of  the  Paradise  Lost;  Dr. 
Warton,  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  a  woik 
filled  with  speculations,  in  a  taste  perfectly  pure.  The  lovers  of 
literature  would  not  forgive  me,  were  I  to  omit  that  ornament 
of  her  sex  and  country,  the  critic  and  patroness  of  our  illustrious 
Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Montagu.  For  the  honour  of  criticism,  not 
only  the  divines  already  mentioned,  but  others  also,  of  rank  still 
superior,  have  bestowed  their  labours  upon  our  capital  poets,^ 
suspending  for  a  while  their  severer  studies,  to  relax  in  these 
resions  of  genius  and  imagination. 

The  dictionaries  of  Minahew,  Skinner,  Spelman,  Sumner, 
Junius,  and  Johnson,  are  all  well  known,  and  justly  esteemed. 
Such  is  the  merit  of  the  last,  that  our  language  does  not  possess 
a  more  copious,  learned,  and  valuable  work.  For  grammatical 
knowledge,  we  ought  to  mention  with  distinction  the  learned 
prelate.  Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London ;  whose  admirable  tract 
on  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  every  lover  of  that 
language  ought  to  study  and  understand,  if  he  would  write,  or 
even  speak  it,  with  purity  and  precision. 

Let  my  countrymen,  too,  reflect,  that  in  studjmig  a  work  upon 
this  subject,  they  are  not  only  studying  a  language  in  which  it 
becomes  them  to  be  knowing,  but  a  language  which  can  boast  of 
as  many  good  books  as  any  among  the  living  or  modem  languages 
of  Europe.  The  writers,  born  and  educated  in  a  free  country, 
have  been  left  for  years  to  their  native  freedom.  Their  pages 
have  been  never  defiled  with  an  inchx  expwrgatorius^  nor  their 
genius  ever  shackled  with  the  terrors  of  an  inquisition. 

May  this  invaluable  privilege  never  be  impaired  either  by  the 
hand  of  power,  or  by  licentious  abuse. 

Perhaps  with  the  critics  just  described  I  ought  to  arrange 
translators,  if  it  be  true  that  translation  is  a  species  of  explana- 

^  Shakspeare,  BCilton,  Cowley,  Pope. 
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lion,  which  differs  no  otherwise  from  explanatory  comments, 
than  that  these  attend  to  parts,  while  translation  goes  to  the 
whole. 

Now  as  translators  are  infinite,  and  many  of  them  (to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  sportsmen)  unqualified  persons,  I  shall  enumerate 
only  a  few,  and  those  such  as  for  their  merits  haye  been  de- 
servedly esteemed. 

Of  this  number  I  may  yery  truly  reckon  Meric  Oasaubon,  the 
translator  of  Marcus  Antoninus ;  Mrs.  Oarter,  the  translator  of 
Epictetus ;  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  the  translator  of  many  of  Plato^s 
Dialogues.  All  these  seem  to  haye  accurately  understood  the 
original  language  from  which  they  translated.  But  that  is  not 
all.  The  authors  translated  being  philosophers,  the  translators 
appear  to  haye  studied  the  style  of  their  philosophy,  well 
knowing  that  in  ancient  Greece  eyery  sect  of  philosophy,  like 
eyery  science  and  art,  had  a  language  of  its  own.^ 

To  these  may  be  added  the  respectable  name  of  Melmoth  and 
of  Hampton,  of  Franklyn  and  of  Potter ;  nor  should  I  omit  a 
few  others,  whose  labours  have  been  similar,  did  I  not  recollect 
the  trite,  though  elegant  admonition, 

Fvgit  iirepoiabile  tempnt, 
Singula  dum  capti  GUCumTectamar  amore.  Vug. 

Yet  one  translation  I  can  by  no  means  forget,  I  mean  that  of 
Xenophon^s  Cyropsedia,  or  the  Institution  of  Cyrus,  by  the  Hon. 
Maurice  Ashley  Cowper,  son  to  the  second  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  brother  to  the  third,  who  was  author  of  the  Characteristics. 
This  translation  is  made  in  all  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
original,  and  to  it  the  translator  has  prefixed  a  truly  philo- 
sophical dedication,  addressed  to  my  mother,  who  was  one  of  his 
sisters. 

I  esteem  it  an  honour  to  call  this  author  my  unde,  and  that 
not  only  firom  his  rank,  but  much  more  from  his  learning,  and 
unblemished  yirtue;  qualities  which  the  loye  of  retirement  (where 
he  thought  they  could  be  best  cultiyated)  induced  him  to  con^ 
oeal,  rather  than  to  produce  in  public. 

The  first  edition  of  this  translation,  consisting  of  two  octayo 
volumes,  was  published  soon  after  his  decease,  in  the  year  1728. 
Between  this  time  and  the  year  1770,  the  book  has  passed 
through  a  second  and  a  third  edition,  not  with  the  eclat  of 
popular  applause,  but  with  the  silent  approbation  of  the  studious 
few. 

1  See  Hennes,  p.  195. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BISE  OF  THE  THIRD  SPECIES  OF  CRITICISM,  THE  CORRECTIVE ^PRACTISED 

BY  THE  ANCIENTS,  BUT  MUCH  MORE  BY  THE  MODERNS,  AND  WHY. 

But  we  are  now  to  inquire  after  anotber  species  of  criticism. 
All  ancient  books,  baring  been  preserved  by  transcription,  were 
liable  through  ignorance,  negligence,  or  fraud,  to  be  corrupted  in 
three  different  ways ;  that  is  to  say,  by  retrenchings,  by  additions, 
and  by  alterations. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  a  third  sort  of  criticism  arose,  and  that 
was  criticism  corrective.  The  business  of  this  at  first  was  pain- 
fully to  collate  all  the  various  copies  of  authority ;  and  then,  from 
amidst  the  variety  of  readings  thus  collected,  to  establish  by 
good  reasons  either  the  true,  or  the  most  probable.  In  this  sense 
we  may  call  such  criticism,  not  only  corrective,  but  authoritative. 

As  the  number  of  these  corruptions  must  needs  have  increased 
by  length  of  time,  hence  it  has  happened  that  corrective  criticism 
has  become  much  more  necessary  in  these  latter  ages,  than  it 
was  in  others  more  ancient.  Not  but  that  even  in  ancient  days 
various  readings  have  been  noted.  Of  this  kind  there  are  a 
multitude  in  the  text  of  Homer ;  a  fact  not  singular,  when  we 
consider  his  great  antiquity.  In  the  comments  of  Ammom'us 
and  Philoponus  upon  Aristotle,  there  is  mention  made  of  several 
in  the  text  of  that  philosopher,  which  these  his  commentators 
compare  and  examine. 

We  find  the  same  in  Aulus  G^llius,  as  to  the  Roman  authors ; 
where  it  is  withal  remarkable,  that,  even  in  that  early  period, 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  manuscripts,"* 
a  reading  in  Cicero  being  justified  from  a  copy  made  by  his 
learned  freedman,  Tiro ;  and  a  reading  in  Virgirs  Cteorgics,  from 
a  book  which  had  once  belonged  to  VirgiPs  family. 

But  since  the  revival  of  literature,  to  correct  has  been  a 
business  of  much  more  latitude,  having  continually  employed,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  both  the  pains  of  the  most  laborious, 
and  the  wits  of  the  most  acute.  Many  of  the  learned  men  before 
enumerated  were  not  only  famous  as  historical  critics,  hut  as 
corrective  also.  Such  were  the  two  Scaligers,  (of  whom  one  has 
been  already  mentioned,")  the  two  Gasaubons,  Salmasius,  the 
Heinsii,  Grsevius,  the  Oronovii,  Burman,  Kuster,  Wasse,  Bentley, 
Pearce,  and  Markland.  In  the  same  class,  and  in  a  rank  highly 
eminent,  I  place  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall,  who,  in  his  Emenda- 
tions upon  Suidas,  and  his  edition  of  Longinus,  has  shewn  a 
critical  acumen,  and  a  compass  of  learning,  that  may  justly 

■  See  Aulos  Oellins,  lib.  L  c.  7.  and  21.    Macrob.  Satorn.  lib.  L  c  5. 
°  Page  392. 
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arrange  him  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars.  Nor  must  I 
forget  Dr.  Taylor,  residentiary  of  St.  PauFs ;  nor  Mr.  Upton, 
prebendary  of  Rochester.  The  former,  by  his  edition  of  De- 
mosthenes, (as  far  as  he  lived  to  carry  it,)  by  his  Lysias,  by  his 
comment  on  the  Marmor  Sandvicense,  and  other  critical  pieces ; 
the  latter,  by  his  correct  and  elegant  edition,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  Arrian'^s  Epictetus,  (the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  any 
pretensions  to  be  called  complete;)  have  rendered  themselyes,  as 
scholars,  lasting  ornaments  of  their  country.  These  two  valuable 
men  were  the  friends  of  my  youth ;  the  companions  of  my  social 
as  well  as  my  literary  hours.  I  admired  them  for  their  eru- 
dition ;  I  loved  them  for  their  virtue :  they  are  now  no  more. 

His  saltern  accumulan  donis,  et  fungar  inani 

Moneie.  Viig. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CamCISM  MAT  HAVE  BEEN  ABUSED— YET  DEFENDED,  AS  OF  THE  LASt 
IMPOBTANCE  TO  THE  CAUSE  OP  LTFERATUBE. 

But  here  was  the  misfortune  of  this  last  species  of  criticism. 
The  best  of  things  may  pass  into  abuse.  There  were  numerous 
corruptions  in  many  of  the  finest  authors,  which  neither  ancient 
editions  nor  manuscripts  could  heal.  What,  then,  was  to  be 
done  i  Were  forms  so  fair  to  remain  disfigured,  and  be  seen  for 
ever  under  such  apparent  blemishes !  ^^  No,  (says  a  critic,)  con-- 
jecture  can  cure  all :  conjecture,  whose  performances  are,  for  the 
most  part,  more  certain  than  any  thing  that  we  can  exhibit  from 
the  authority  of  manuscripts.'"®  We  will  not  ask,  upon  this 
wonderful  assertion,  how,  if  so  certain,  can  it  be  called  con- 
jecture !  It  is  enough  to  observe,  (be  it  called  as  it  may,)  that 
this  spirit  of  conjecture  has  too  often  passed  into  an  intemperate 
excess ;  and  then,  Whatever  it  may  have  boasted,  has  done  more 
mischief  by  far  than  good.  Authors  have  been  taken  in  hand, 
like  anatomical  subjects,  only  to  display  the  skill  and  abilities  of 
the  artist ;  so  that  the  end  of  many  an  edition  seems  often  to 
have  been  no  more  than  to  exhibit  the  great  sagacity  and  erudi- 
tion of  an  editor.  The  joy  of  the  task  was  the  honour  of 
mending ;  while  corruptions  were  sought  with  a  more  than  com- 
mon attention,  as  each  of  them  afforded  a  testimony  to  the 
editor  and  his  art. 

And  here  I  beg  leave,  by  way  of  digression,  to  relate  a  short 
story  concerning  a  noted  empiric.  ^^  Being  once  in  a  ball-room 
crowded  with  company,  he  was  asked  by  a  gentleman.  What  he 

*  Plum  igitnr  in  Horetiams  his  curis  ex  sidio ;  et>  nisi  me  omnia  fidlnnt,  pleramqne 
conjectora  ezliibemu8,qtiam  ex  codicom  snb-    certioia. — Bentleii  PnsfiEO.  ad  Horat 
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thought  of  audi  a  lady  i  waa  it  not  pity  that  6he  squinted ! 
Squint !  sir !  replied  the  doctor,  I  wish  every  lady  in  the  room 
squinted ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  Europe  can  cure  squinting  bat 
myself.'' 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Well,  indeed,  would  it  be  for 
the  cause  of  letters,  were  this  bold  conjectural  spirit  confined  to 
works  of  second  rate,  where,  let  it  change,  expunge,  or  add,  as 
happens,  it  may  be  tolerably  sure  to  leave  matters  as  they  were ; 
or  if  not  much  better,  at  least  not  much  worse.  But  when  the 
divine  geniuses  of  higher  rank,  whom  we  not  only  applaud,  but 
in  a  manner  revere,  when  these  come  to  be  attempted  by 
petulant  correctors,  and  to  be  made  the  subject  of  their  wanton 
caprice,  how  can  we  but  exclaim,  with  a  Kind  of  religious  ab- 
horrence, 

Procnl!  01  procnl  este  profiuii  I 

These  sentiments  may  be  applied  even  to  the  celebrated 
Bentley.  It  would  have  become  that  able  writer,  though  in 
literature  and  natural  abilities  among  the  first  of  his  age,  had  he 
been  more  temperate  in  his  criticism  upon  the  Paradise  Lost ; 
had  he  not  so  repeatedly  and  injuriously  offered  violence  to  its 
author,  from  an  afiected  superiority,  to  which  he  had  no  pre- 
tence. But  the  rage  of  conjecture  seems  to  have  seized  him,  as 
that  o{  jealousy  did  Medea  ;P  a  rage  which  she  confessed  herself 
tmable  to  resist,  although  she  knew  the  mischief  it  would 
prompt  her  to  perpetrate. 

And  now,  to  obviate  an  unmerited  censure,  (as  if  I  were  an 
enemy  to  the  thing,  from  beinpf  an  enemy  to  its  abuse,)  I  would 
have  it  remembered,  it  is  not  either  with  criticism  or  critics  that 
I  presume  to  find  fault.  The  art,  and  its  professors,  while  thej 
practise  it  with  temper,  I  truly  honour ;  and  think  that,  were  it 
not  for  their  acute  and  learned  labours,  we  should  be  in  danger 
of  degenerating  into  an  age  of  dunces. 

Indeed,  critics  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  are  a  sort 
of  masters  of  the  ceremony  in  the  court  of  letters,  through 
whose  assistance  we  are  introduced  into  some  of  the  first  and 
best  company.  Should  we  ever,  therefore,  by  idle  prejudices 
against  pedantry,  verbal  accuracies,  and  we  know  not  what, 
come  to  slight  their  art,  and  reject  them  from  our  favour,  it  is 
well  we  do  not  slight  also  those  classics  with  whom  criticism 
converses,  becoming  content  to  read  them  in  translations,  or 
(what  is  still  worse)  in  translations  of  translations,  or  (what  Is 
worse  even  than  that)  not  to  read  them  at  all.  And  I  will  be 
bold  to  assert,  if  that  should  ever  happen,  we  shall  speedily 
return  into  those  days  of  darknesa>  out  of  which  we  happily 
emerged  upon  the  revival  of  ancient  literature. 

P  See  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  y.  1078.    See  aleo  Philoaoph.  ArnuigeiDents,  p.  374. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCLUSION,     ItaOAPITULATION.     PREPABATION  FOB  THE  8BC0ND  PABT. 

And  80  much  at  present  for  critics  and  learned  editors.  So  much 
also  for  the  origm  and  progress  of  criticism ;  which  has  been 
divided  into  three  species,  the  philosophical,  the  historical,  and 
the  corrective :  the  philosophic^  treating  of  the  principles  and 
primary  causes  of  good  writing  in  general;  the  historical,  being 
conversant  in  particular  facts,  customs,  phrases,  &c. ;  and  the 
corrective,  being  divided  into  the  authoritative  and  the  con- 
jectural ;  the  authoritative,  depending  on  the  collation  of  manu- 
scripts and  the  best  editions ;  the  coi\jectural,  on  the  sagacity  and 
erudition  of  editors.** 

As  the  first  part  of  these  inquiries  ends  here,  we  are  now  to 
proceed  to  the  second  part,  a  specimen  of  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  criticism,  as  thej  are  illustrated  in  the  writings  of 
the  most  distinguished  authors. 


PART  II. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Wb  are,  in  the  followbff  part  of  this  work,  to  give  a  specimeii 
of  those  doctrines,  which  having  been  slightly  touched  in  the 
first  part,  we  are  now  to  illustrate  more  amply,  by  referring  to 
examples,  as  well  ancient  as  modem. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  among  writers  the  epic  came 
first;  *  it  has  been  hinted  likewise,  that  nothing  excellent  in  a 
literary  way  happens  merely  by  chance.** 

Mention  also  has  been  made  of  numerous  composition,^  and 
the  force  of  it  suggested,  though  little  said  further. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  theory  of  whole  and  j^arts,"^  so  es^ 
sential  to  the  very  being  of  a  legitimate  composition ;  and  the 
theory  also  of  sentiment  and  manners,'  both  oi  which  naturally 
belong  to  every  whole,  called  dramatic. 

Nor  can  we  on  this  occasion  omit  a  few  speculations  on  the 

V  For  the  first  species  of  criticism,  see  they  might  too  much  interrupt  the  con- 

p.  388.    For  the  second  species,  see  p.  390.  tinuity  of  the  text,  they  have  been  joined 

For  the  third  species,  see  p.  396,  to  the  end  with  other  pieces,  iu  the  fonning  of  an  Ap 

of  the  chapter  following,  p.  398.  pendix. 

There  are  a  few  other  notes  besides  the  *■  Page  388.                  ^  Page  389. 

preceding ;  but  as  some  of  them  were  long,  <>  Ibid.                          ^  Ibid, 

and  it  waa  apprehended  for  that  reason  that  •  Ibid. 
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foble  or  action ;  speculations  necessarily  connected  with  every 
drama,  and  which  we  shall  illnstrate  from  tragedy,  its  most 
striking  species. 

And  here,  if  it  shonld  be  objected  that  we  refer  to  English 
authors,  the  connection  should  be  remembered  between  good 
authors  of  eyery  country,  as  far  as  they  all  draw  from  the  same 
sources,  the  sources  I  mean  of  nature  and  of  truth.  A  like 
apology  may  be  made  for  inquiries  concerning  the  English 
tongue,  and  how  far  it  may  be  nutde  susceptible  of  classic 
decoration.  All  languages  are  in  some  degree  congenial,  and, 
both  in  their  matter  and  their  form,  are  founded  upon  the  same 
principles.' 

What  is  here  said,  will,  we  hope,  sufficiently  justify  the  fol- 
lowing detail ;  a  detail  naturally  arising  from  the  former  part  of 
the  plan,  by  being  founded  upon  expressions,  not  sufficiently 
there  developed. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first :  that  the  epic  poets  led  the  way ; 
and  that  nothing  excellent,  in  a  literary  view,  happens  merely 
by  chance. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THAT  THB  EPIC  WRITERS  CAME  FIBST,  AND  THAT  NOTHINO  BXCELLKNT 

IN     LrrERART    PERFORMANCES    HAPPENS    MERELY    FROM    CHANCE 

THB     CAUSES,    OR     REASONS     OF     SUCH     EXCELLENCE,    ILLUSTRATBD 
BT  EXAMPLES. 

It  appears,  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  other  countries,  more 
barbarous,  the  first  writings  were  in  metre,'  and  of  an  epic  cast, 
recording  wars,  battles,  heroes,  ghosts ;  the  marvellous  always, 
and  often  the  incredible.  Men  seemed  to  have  thought,  that 
the  higher  they  soared,  the  more  important  they  should  appear ; 
and  that  the  common  life  which  they  then  lived,  was  a  thing 
too  contemptible  to  merit  imitation. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  not  till  this  common  life  was 
rendered  respectable  by  more  refined  and  polished  manners,  that 
men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  so  as  to  gain  them  applause. 

Even  in  Greece  itself,  tragedy  had  attained  its  maturity 
many  years  before  comedy,**  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with  that  of  Philemon  and 
Menander. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  find  most  of  our  first  poets  prone  to  a 
turgid  bombast,  and  most  of  our  first  prosaic  writers  to  a 
pedantic  stifiness,  which  rude  styles  gradually  improved,  but 

'  HennM,  p.  217.  ^  Arwtot  Poet  c.  4.  p.  227.  edit,  SylH. 

f  Temple's  Woiks,  yol.  i.  p.  239.  foL  edit    Also  Chaiacteristict,  toI.  i.  p.  244. 
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reached  not  a  classical  parity  sooner  than  Tillotson,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Shaftesbury,  Prior,  Pope,  Atterbury,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  what  is  asserted  soon  after  upon  the  efficacy  of  causes 
in  works  of  ingenuity  and  art,  we  think  in  general,  that  the 
effect  must  always  be  proportioned  to  its  cause.  It  is  hard  for 
him,  who  reasons  attentively,  to  refer  to  chance  any  superlative 
production.^ 

Effects  indeed  strike  us,  when  we  are  not  thinking  about  the 
cause ;  yet  may  we  be  assured,  if  we  reflect,  that  a  cause  there 
is,  and  that  too  a  cause  intelligent  and  rational.  Nothing  would 
perhaps  more  contribute  to  give  us  a  taste  truly  critical,  than 
on  every  occasion  to  investigate  this  cause ;  and  to  ask  ourselves, 
upon  feeling  any  uncommon  effect,  why  we  are  thus  delighted ; 
why  thus  affected ;  why  melted  into  pity ;  why  made  to  shudder 
with  horror! 

Till  this  why  is  well  answered,  all  is  darkness,  and  our  admira- 
tion, like  that  of  the  vulgar,  founded  upon  ignorance. 

To  explain  by  a  few  examples,  that  are  known  to  all,  and  for 
that  reason  here  alleged,  because  they  are  known. 

I  am  struck  with  the  night-scene  in  Virgil'^s  fourth  iSneid : 
The  universal  silence  throughout  the  globe ;  the  sweet  rest  of 
its  various  inhabitants,  soothing  their  cares  and  forgetting  their 
labours ;  the  unhappy  Dido  alone  restless — restless,  and  agitated 
with  impetuous  passions.'' 

I  am  affected  with  the  story  of  Begulus,  as  painted  by  West : 
The  crowd  of  anxious  friends,  persuading  him  not  to  return ; 
his  wife,  fainting  through  sensibility  and  fear;  persons,  the  least 
connected,  appearing  to  feel  for  him;  yet  himself  unmoved, 
inexorable  and  stern.' 

Without  referring  to  these  deeply  tragic  scenes,  what  charms 
has  music,  when  a  masterly  band  pass  unexpectedly  from  loud 
to  soft,  or  from  soft  to  loud  \  When  the  svstem  changes  from 
the  greater  third  to  the  less ;  or  reciprocally,  when  it  changes 
from  this  last  to  the  former  \ 

All  these  effects  have  a  similar  and  well-known  cause:  the 
amazing  force  which  contraries  acquire,  either  by  juxta-position, 
or  by  quick  succession."^ 

But  we  ask  still  further,  why  have  contraries  this  force !  We 
answer,  because,  of  all  things  which  differ,  none  differ  so  widely. 
Sound  differs  from  darkness,  but  not  so  much  as  from  silence ; 
darkness  differs  from  sound,  but  not  so  much  as  from  light.     In 

'  Philosopb.  Arraog.  p.  340,  and  876.  7^  /laXXoy  r&  imanivL  yp«»pi(tTm :  **  that 

^  JEjl  !▼.  522,  &c  contraries   are    better   known,  when  set 

*  Horat  Carm.  L  iil  ocL  5.  beside  each  other.^    Arist.  Rhetor,  lib.  iiL 

■  This  truth  is  not  only  obvioos,  but  p.  120,  and  p.  152.  edit  Sylb.    The  same 

ancient     Aristotle  says,  Tlapd^XriXa  r&  author  oiken  makes  use  of  this  truth  in 

irarria  /AdXurra  ^aipwOai:   **that  con-  other  places;    which   truth,  simple  as  it 

traries,  when  set  beside  each  other,  make  seems,  is  the  source  of  many  capital  beauties 

tlie  strongest  appearance.**     nafxUAi^Aa  in  all  the  fine  arts. 

2d 
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the  same  intense  manner  differ  repose  and  restlessness ;  felicity 
and  misery;  dubious  solicitude  and  firm  resolution;  the  epic 
and  the  comic ;  the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous." 

And,  why  differ  contraries  thus  widely !  Because  while  at- 
tributes, simply  different,  may  coexist  in  the  same  subject, 
contraries  cannot  coexist,  but  always  destroy  one  another.** 
Thus  the  same  marble  may  be  both  white  and  hard ;  but  the 
same  marble  cannot  be  both  white  and  black.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  as  their  difference  is  more  intense,  so  is  our  re- 
cognition of  them  more  vivid,  and  our  impressions  more  per^ 
manent. 

This  effect  of  contraries  is  evident  even  in  objects  of  sense, 
where  imagination  and  intellect  are  not  in  the  least  concerned. 
When  we  pass  (for  example)  from  a  hot-house,  we  feel  the  com- 
mon air  more  intensely  cool ;  when  we  pass  from  a  dark  cavern, 
we  feel  the  common  light  of  the  day  more  intensely  glaring. 

But  to  proceed  to  instances  of  another  and  a  very  different 
kind. 

Few  scenes  are  more  affecting  than  the  taking  of  Troy,  as 
described  in  the  second  i^neid :  The  apparition  of  Hector  to 
^neas,  when  asleep,  announcing  to  him  the  commencement  of 
that  direful  event — the  distant  lamentations,  heard  by  iSneas,  as 
te  awakes — his  ascending  the  house-top,  and  viewing  the  city  in 
flames — ^his  friend  Pentheus,  escaped  from  destruction,  and  re- 
lating to  him  their  wretched  and  deplorable  condition — ^^Bkieas, 
with  a  few  friends,  rnshing  into  the  thickest  danger — their  va- 
rious success,  till  they  all  perish,  but  himself  and  two  more — 
the  affecting  scenes  of  horror  and  pity  at  Priam's  palace — a  son, 
slain  at  his  father's  feet ;  and  the  immediate  massacre  of  the 
old  monarch  himself — JEneas^  on  seeing  this,  inspired  with  the 
memory  of  his  own  father — ^his  resolving  to  return  home,  having 
now  lost  all  his  companions — his  seeing  Helen  in  the  way,  and 
his  design  to  despatch  so  wicked  a  woman — Venus  interposing, 

■*  From  these  instances  we  perceive  the  less,  there  most  be  also  a  certain  difference, 

meaning  of  those  descriptions  of  oontraries,  which  is  most,  and  this  I  call  contimriety.^ 

that  they  are  r&  vAfurroy  Sui^^^vra  r&¥  Metaph.  p.  162.  edit  Sjib. 
4v  r^  o©T#  7^c«— ^y  ry  o^^  Scimirf —        *»  Ammonius,  commenting  the  doctrine 

rw  Mtr^M  iiyriiv  96ifafuw :  **  things  which  of  contraries,  (as  set  forUi  in  Aristotle^s 

differ  most  widely,  among  things  existing  Categories,)  infonns  us,  that  **  they  not  only 


in  ^  some  genus,  in  the  same  recipient,  do  not  imply  one  another,  (as  a  son  i 

comprehended  under  the  same  power  or  sarily  implies  a  fiither,)  hot  that  they  eren 

faculty.*^    Arist  Metaph.  A.  L  p.  82.  edit,  destroy  one  another,  so  that,  where  one  is 

Sylb.    Cicero,  in  his  Topics,  transUtes  the  present,  the  other  cannot    remain:^   ob 

first   description.  Quae  in  eodem    genere  fi6voy  ob  <rw9tff^p€i  lUXijXo,  &AA^  jco) 

plurimum  diffierunt    Sect  70.  tpBtlpti'  rod  yitp  Ms  -wdporros^  ovx  bwo- 

Aristotle  reasons  as  follows:   'Eircl   8^  fiivtirh  h-tpov.  Ammon.  in  Categ.  p.  147. 

Sm^/pciy  iv94xfrm  &AA^\«y   rh  Zm/^4-  edit   Venet     The   Stagirite  himadf   de^ 

porra  -wKuby  roX  (Xarrov^  iari  rts  ic<d  scribes  them  in  the  same  manner:  rh  /d^ 

fuyia-Tn  9uupopiLj  koI  ra^v  \4yw  fyay"  9uvar^  Efxa  r^  aih^  xaptivtu:    "things 

rtotaiif ;  *^  It  being  admitted   that  things  that  cannot  be  present  at  once  in  the  i 

diffisring  firom  one  another,  differ  more  and  subject.*^  Metaph.  A.  p.  82.  edit  Sylb. 
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and  shewing  him  (by  removing  the  film  from  his  eyes)  the  most 
sublime,  though  most  direful,  of  all  sights,  the  gods  themselves 
busied  in  Troy''s  destruction ;  Neptune  at  one  employ,  Juno  at 
another,  Pallas  at  a  third — It  is  not  Helen  (says  Venus)  but  the 
|fods,  that  are  the  authors  of  your  country'*8  ruin — it  is  their 
inclemency,  &c. 

Not  less  solemn  and  awinl,  though  less  leading  to  pity,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  ^neid :  The  SibyFs  cavern — her 
frantic  gestures,  and  prophecy — the  request  of  .^neas  to  descend 
to  the  shades — her  answer,  and  information  about  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  friends — the  fate  of  poor  Misenus — ^his  funeral — ^the  golden 
bough  discovered,  a  preparatory  circumstance  for  the  descent — 
the  sacrifice — the  ground  bellowing  under  their  feet — the  woods 
in  motion — the  dogs  of  Hecate  howling — the  actual  descent  in 
all  its  particulars  of  the  marvellous  and  the  terrible. 

If  we  pass  from  an  ancient  author  to  a  modern,  what  scene 
more  stnking  than  the  first  scene  in  Hamlet!  The  solemnity 
of  the  time,  a  severe  and  pinching  night — the  solemnity  of  the 
place,  a  platform  for  a  guard — ^the  guards  themselves;  and 
their  apposite  discourse — yonder  star  m  such  a  position ;  the 
bell  then  beating  one — when  description  is  exhausted,  the  thing 
itself  appears,  the  ghost  enters. 

From  Shakspeare,  the  transition  to  Milton  is  natural.  What 
pieces  have  ever  met  a  more  just,  as  well  as  universal  applause, 
than  his  L^Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  I  The  first,  a  combination 
of  every  incident  that  is  lively  and  cheerful;  the  second,  of 
every  incident  that  is  melancholy  and  serious :  the  materials  of 
each  collected,  according  to  their  charactM*,  from  rural  life,  from 
city  life,  from  music,  from  poetry ;  in  a  word,  from  every  part 
of  nature,  and  every  part  of  art. 

To  pass  from  poetry  to  painting,  the  Crucifixion  of  Polycrates, 
by  Salvator  Bosa,^  is  a  most  affecting  representation  of  various 
human  figures,  seen  under  different  modes  of  horror  and  pity,  as 
they  contemplate  a  dreadful  spectacle,  the  crucifixion  above 
mentioned.  The  Aurora  of  Guido,  on  the  other  side,  is  one  of 
those  joyous  exhibitions,  where  nothing  is  seen  but  youth  and 
beauty,  in  every  attitude  of  elegance  and  grace.  The  former 
picture  in  poetry  would  have  been  a  deep  Penseroso ;  the  latter, 
a  most  pleasing  and  animated  Allegro. 

And  to  what  cause  are  we  to  re^r  these  last  enumerations  of 
striking  effects ! 

To  a  very  different  one  from  the  former :  not  to  an  opposition 
of  contrary  incidents,  but  to  a  concatenation  or  accumulation  of 
many  that  are  similar  and  congenial. 

And  why  have  concatenation  and  accumulation  such  a  force ! 
From  these  most  simple  and  obvious  truths,  that  many  things 
similar,  when  added  together,  will  be  more  in  quantity  than  any 

P  Seepage  30. 
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one  of  them  taken  singly ;  consequently,  that  the  more  things 
are  thus  added,  the  greater  will  be  their  efFect.*! 

We  have  mentioned  at  the  same  time  both  accumulation  and 
concatenation,  because  in  painting,  the  objects,  by  existing  at 
once,  are  accumulated ;  in  poetry,  as  they  exist  by  succession, 
they  are  not  accumulated,  but  concatenated.  Yet,  through 
memory  and  imagination,^  even  these  also  derive  an  accumu- 
lative force,  being  preserved  from  passing  away  by  those  ad- 
mirable faculties,  till,  like  many  pieces  of  metal  melted  together, 
they  collectively  form  one  common  magnitude. 

It  must  be  further  remembered,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
things  analogous,  even  when  those  things  are  the  objects  of 
different  faculties.  For  example :  as  are  passionate  gestures  to 
the  eye,  so  are  passionate  tones  to  the  ear;  so  are  passionate 
ideas  to  the  imagination.  To  feel  the  amazing  force  of  an 
accumulation  like  this,  we  must  see  some  capital  actor  acting 
the  drama  of  some  capital  poet,  where  all  the  powers  of  both 
are  assembled  at  the  same  instant. 

And  thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  a  few  obvious  and  easy 
examples,  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  words,  ^^  seeking  the 
cause,  or  reason,  as  often  as  we  feel  works  of  art  and  ingenuity 
to  affect  us.'^' 

If  I  might  advise  a  beginner  in  this  elegant  pursuit,  it  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  recur  for  principles  to  the  most  plain 
and  simple  truths,  and  to  extend  every  theorem,  as  he  advances, 
to  its  utmost  latitude,  so  as  to  make  it  suit  and  include  the 
greatest  number  of  possible  cases.  ' 

I  would  advise  him  further,  to  avoid  subtle  and  far-fetched 
refinement,  which,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  adverse  to  perspi- 
cuity and  truth,  may  serve  to  make  an  able  sophist,  but  never 
an  able  critic. 

*i  Qainctilian  observeg,  that  the  man  who  Bj  way  of  proof  he  qnotet  Homer  on  ihe 

tells  ua,  ''a  city  was  stormecU'*  includes,  in  same  subject,  I  mean  the  taking  of  a  dty 

what  he  says,  ^  all  things  which  such  a  by  stonn : 

disaster  implies  ;^  and  yet  for  all  that,  such  "Otrca  ictu^  Mp^hrouri  ir4\€i,  rdr  turrv 

a  brief  information  less  affects  ns  than  a  iX/Ari' 

detail,  because  it  is  less  striking,  to  deliver  '^Ap^pas  fihf  §cT§tyovak,  ir6Kuf  ^  re  wvf 

the  whole  at  once,  than  it  is  to  enumerate  iifioB^i, 

the  several  particulars.   His  words  are.  Mi-  T4icwa  94  r*  lUXoi  tfyov^i,  0€0v(^itms  re 

nus  est  totmm  dicere,  quam  omnia,    Quinct  yvydueas.                    Iliad,  ix.  588. 

Institut  viiL  3.  Tke  dire  diaauten  of  a  cUy  ttormed  ; 

The  whole  is  well  worth  reading,  pai^  Tke  tMm  the^  mattacre;  tie  tof/m  ikey 

ticulaiiy  his  detail  of  the  various  and  horrid  ,  fire; 

events  which  befiill  the  storming  of  a  city.  And  oikert  lead  the  (Mdrem  amd  li« 

Sine  dubio  enim,  qui  dicit  expugnatam  esse  wives 

civitatem,  &c  Itdo  captivity. 

Aristotle  reasons  much  after  the  same  See  Arist  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  p.  29.  edit  Sylb. 

manner:  Kal  ^uupo^fieya  94  th  r^  fJi4pv*  where  the  above  lines  of  Homer  are  quoted  ; 

rit  abrii  fi^l(o»  ^alyerai'    ir\ti6im¥  yko  and  though  with  some  variation  from  the 

6w€pox^  ^alverai :  **  The  same  things,  di-  common  reading,  yet  with  none  which  af 

vided  into  parts,  appear  greater,  for  then  fects  the  sense, 

there  appears  an  excess  or  an  abundance  of  ''  See  Hermes,  p.  219,  &c. 

many  things.''  *  See  pages  388,  889,  401. 
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A  word  more ;  I  would  advise  a  young  critic,  in  his  contem- 
plations, to  turn  his  eye  rather  to  the  praiseworthy  than  the 
blameable ;  that  is,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  praise  rather  than 
the  causes  of  blame.  For  thoufifh  an  uninformed  beginner  may 
in  a  single  instance  happen  to  blame  properly,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  the  next  he  may  fail,  and  incur  the  censure 
passed  upon  the  criticising  cobler,  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam} 

We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  numerous  composition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NUMEROUS    COMPOSmON,     DERIVED     FROM     QUANTITY    SYLLABIC,    AN- 
CIENTLY ESSENTIAL  BOTH  TO  VERSE  AND  PROSE.       RHYTHM.      PiBANS 

AND    CRETICS,    THE    FEET    FOR    PROSE.        QUANTITY    ACCENTUAL A 

DEGENERACY     FROM     THE     SYLLABIC.       INSTANCES     OP    IT,    FIRST    IN 

LATIN,  THEN   IN    GREEK.       VERSUS  POLITICI TRACES   OF  ACCENTUAL 

QUANTriY    IN    TERENCE ESSENTIAL   TO    MODERN    LANGUAGES,    AND 

AMONG    OTHERS    TO     ENGLISH,    FROM    WHICH    LAST     EXAMPLES    ARE 
TAKEN. 

Ap  numerous  composition  arises  from  a  just  arrangement  of 
words,  so  is  that  arrangement  just,  when  formed  upon  their 
verbal  quantity. 

Now  if  we  seek  for  this  verbal  quantity  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  shall  find,  that  while  those  two  languages  were  in  purity, 
their  verbal  quantity  was  in  purity  also.  Every  syllable  had  a 
measure  of  time,  either  long  or  short,  defined  with  precision 
either  by  its  constituent  vowel,  or  by  the  relation  of  that  vowel 
to  other  letters  adjoining.  Syllables  thus  characterized,  when 
combined,  made  a  foot ;  and  feet  thus  characterized,  when  com- 
bined, made  a  verse ;  so  that,  while  a  particular  harmony  ex- 
isted in  every  part,  a  general  harmony  was  diffused  through  the 
whole. 

Pronunciation  at  this  period  being,  like  other  things,  perfect, 
accent  and  quantity  were  accurately  distinguished ;  of  which 
distinction,  familiar  then,  though  now  obscure,  we  venture  to 
suggest  the  following  explanation.  We  compare  quantity  to 
musical  tones  differing  in  long  and  short,  as,  upon  whatever  line 
they  stand,  a  semibreve  di&rs  from  a  minim.  We  compare 
accent  to  musical  tones  differing  in  high  and  low,  as  D  upon  the 
third  line  differs  from  G  upon  the  first,  be  its  length  the  same, 
or  be  it  longer  or  shorter. 

And  thus  things  continued  for  a  succession  of  centuries,  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod  to  Virgil  and  Horace;  during  which  interval, 

( Those  who  wish  to  see  the  origin  of  Pliny,  L  xxv.  s.  12,  and  in  Valerius  Maxi- 
this  ingenious   proTerb,  may  find   it   in    masyLviii  c.  12. 
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if  we  add  a  trifle  to  its  end,  all  the  truly  classical  poets,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  flourished. 

Nor  was  prose  at  the  same  time  neglected.  Penetrating  wits 
discovered  this  also  to  be  capable  of  numerous  composition,  and 
founded  their  ideas  upon  the  following  reasonings. 

Though  they  allowed  that  prose  should  not  be  strictly 
metrical,  (for  then  it  would  be  no  longer  prose,  but  poetry,)  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  asserted,  if  it  had  no  rhythm  at  all,  such 
a  vague  efixision  would  of  course  fatigue,  and  the  reader  would 
seek  in  vain  for  those  returning  pauses,  so  helpful  to  his  reading, 
and  so  grateful  to  his  ear." 

Now  as  feet  were  found  an  essential  to  that  rhythm,  they 
were  obliged,  as  well  as  poets,  to  consider  feet  under  their 
several  characters. 

In  this  contemplation,  they  found  the  heroic  foot  (which 
includes  the  spondee,  the  dactyl,  and  the  anapsBSt)  to  be 
majestic  and  grave,  but  yet  improper  for  prose,  because,  if  em- 
ployed too  frequently,  the  composition  womd  appear  epic. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  iambic  they  found  levity;  it  often 
made,  though  undesignedly,  a  part  of  common  discourse,  and 
could  not,  for  that  reason,  but  want  a  suitable  dignity.^ 

What  expedient  then  remained  ?  They  recommended  a  foot 
where  the  former  two  were  blended ;  where  the  pomp  of  the 
heroic  and  the  levity  of  the  iambic  were  mutually  to  correct  and 
temper  one  another. 

But  as  this  appears  to  require  explanation,  we  shall  endea- 
vour, if  we  can,  to  render  it  intelligible,  saying  something  pre- 
viously upon  the  nature  of  rhythm. 

Rhythm  differs  from  metre,  inasmuch  as  rhythm  is  proportion 
applied  to  any  motion  whatever ;  metre  is  proportion  applied  to 
the  motion  of  words  spoken.  Thus  in  the  drumming  of  a 
march,  or  the  dancing  of  a  hornpipe,  there  is  rhythm  though  no 
metre ;  in  Dryden's  celebrated  Ode,  there  is  metre  as  well  as 
rhythm,  because  the  poet  with  the  rhythm  has  associated  certain 
words.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  though  all  metre  is  rhythm, 
yet  all  rhythm  is  not  metre.^ 

■>  See  Aristot  Rhetor.  1.  iii.  p.  129.  edit  rw  9h  koI  x^P^  crvXXmfiviSt  ical  y^  iy  t^ 

Sylb.    Th  8i  axv/M  rris  \4^9ms  8€<  fi'fyr^  icp6r^,     "Orav  fthf  yiip   robs   x"^^*^^ 

ififAtrpoy  cTyoi,  fi^t  tijHpv6fio¥,  k.  r.  X.    So  Vktfitv  rdts  tr^^pas  KaraptpAvras^  4^  ^<^ 

Cicero:  Nomeria  astrictam  orationem  esse  fcal  ^vSfihy  aKo6ofi9¥ — p.erpw  9^  ime  hf 

debere,  carere  yersibua.    Ad  Brut  Orator,  yivotro  x^P^  X^cwt  iroub  icai  woa^s: 

s.  1 87.  ^  Metre  differs  from  rhythm,  becaaae,  wi& 

'  See  in  the  same  treatise  of  Aristotle  regard  to  metres,  the  subject  matter  is  a 

what  is  said  about  these  feet,  just  after  the  sylkble,  and  without  a  syllable  (that  ta,  a 

passage  above  cited.    T&¥  Bh  pv0ft&¥,  6  itJkv  sound  articulate)  no  metre  can  exist.    But 

Jipwis  trtnyhs^  k.  t.  A.     All  that  follows  is  rhythm  exists  both  in  and  without  syllables; 

well  worth  reading.  for  it  may  be  perceived  in  mere  pulsation 

1  Aia4>^ci  B^  fjLerpov  ^vBfiov,  8A17  fi^y  or    striking.     It  is  thus,  when  we    aee 

yiip  rois  /Urpois  ^  <rvAAa3^,  jcal  x^^  smiths  hammering  with  their  sledges,  we 

<rvAXa^^T  oitK  ttu  yivoiro  fiirpoy  6  8^  hear,  at  the  same  time,  (in  their  strokes,)  a 

pvBfibs  ylytT€u  /u^y  koI  iv' avXXafitus,  ylyf-  certain  rhythm ;  but  as  to  metre,  there  ttn 
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This  being  admitted,  we  proceed  and  say,  that  the  rhythm  of 
the  heroic  foot  is  one  to  one,  which  constitutes  in  music  what  we 
call  common  time;  and  in  musical  vibration  what  we  call  the 
unison.  The  rhythm  of  the  iambic  is  one  to  two,  which  consti- 
tutes in  music  what  we  call  triple  time ;  and  in  musical  vibra- 
tion what  we  call  the  octave.  The  rhythm  next  to  these  is  that 
of  two  to  three,  or  else  its  equivalent,  three  to  two ;  a  rhythm 
compounded  of  the  two  former  times  united,  and  which  consti- 
tutes in  musical  vibration  what  we  call  the  fifth. 

It  was  here,  then,  they  discovered  the  foot  they  wanted ;  that 
foot,  which  being  neither  the  hermc  nor  the  iambic,  was  yet  so 
far  connected  with  them  as  to  contain  virtually  within  itself  the 
rhythms  of  them  both. 

That  this  is  fact  is  evident  from  the  following  reasoning. 
The  proportion  of  two  to  three  contains  in  two  the  rhythm  of 
the  heroic  foot ;  in  three,  that  of  the  iambic ;  therefore,  in  two 
and  three  united,  a  foot  compounded  out  of  the  two. 

Now  the  foot  thus  described  is  no  other  than  the  psean ;  a 
foot  constituted  either  by  one  long  syllable  and  three  short,  and 
called  the  pwan  a  inajori ;  or  else  by  three  short  syllables  and 
one  long,  and  called  the  pwan  a  mmori.  In  either  case,  if  we 
resolve  the  long  syllable  into  two  short,  we  shall  find  the  sum  of 
the  syllables  to  be  five ;  that  is,  two  to  three  for  the  first  psean, 
three  to  two  for  the  second,  each  being  in  what  we  call  the 
sesquialter  proportion.' 

Those  who  ask  for  examples,  may  find  the  first  psaan  in  the 


be  none,  nnless  there  be  an  articulate 
Bound,  or  word,  havinff  a  peculiar  quality 
«nd  quantity,^  (to  distinguish  it)  Longini 
Fiagin.  iiL  a.  5.  p.  162.  edit  Pearoe,  4to. 

Metrum  in  verbis  modo ;  rhvthmus  etiam 
in  corporis  rootu  est  Quinctil.  Inst  ix.  4. 
p.  598.  edit  Capper. 

What  these  authors  call  rh^ftbmmy  Virgil 
calls  numerH9^  or  its  plural  numeri, 

Numeros  memini,  si  verba  ienerem, 

BucoL  ix.  45. 
And,  before  that,  speaking  of  the  &uns  and 
wild  beasts  dancing,  he  informs  us, 

Tum  vero  in  numerum  /auno$que  Jhxu- 
</us  videm 

Ltidere,  BucoL  vi  27. 

So,  too,  speaking  of  the  Cyclopes  at  their 
foige,  he  teUs  us, 

lUi  wter  toss  moffna  vi  bradua  toUttmt 

In  mtnurum,  Qeor.  iv.  174. 

Which  same  verses  are  repeated  in  the 
eighth  Mneid,  So  Cicero,  Numeru9  Latine ; 
Onece  ^v^iaAs.    Ad  Brut  Orat  s.  170. 

No  English  term  seems  to  express  rkyth- 
mtu  better  than  the  word  time ;  by  which 
we  denote  every  species  of  measured  mo- 
tion. Thus  we  say,  there  is  Hme  in  beat- 
ing a  dram,  though  but  a  single  sound; 


time  in  dancing,  and  in  rowing,  though  no 
sound  at  all  but  what  is  quite  incidental. 

*  The  sum  of  this  speculation  is  thus 
shortly  expressed  by  Cicero.  Pes  enim, 
qui  adhibetur  ad  numeros,  partitur  in  tria : 
nt  necesse  sit  partem  pedis  aut  sequalem 
esse  alteri  parti ;  aut  altero  tanto,  aut  sea^ 
qui  esse  majorem.  Ita  fit  lequalis,  dac- 
tylus  ;  duplex,  iambus  ;  sesqui,  paeon.  Ad 
Brut  Orat  s.  188. 

Aristotle  reasons  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples. "EoTi  9i  rpiros  6  iroiib',  K«d  ix^Mifos 
r&v  flfnifi4vwir  rpla  yiip  irphs  ido  iariv* 
ixtitwy  5i,  6  jik¥  h>  irpits  tr   6  8^,  8^' 

oiros  8*  iiTTUf  6  iroi^,  jc  r.  X.  Arist 
Rhet  1.  iii.  c  8.  p.  129, 130.  edit  Sylb. 

Again ;  Cicero,  after  having  held  much 
the  same  doctrine,  adds — Probatur  autam 
ab  eodem  illo  (scil  Aristotele)  .maxime 
pesan,  qui  est  duplex;  nam  aut  a  lon^ 
oritur,  quam  tres  breves  consequuntur,  ut 
haoc  verba,  didiM^  fttcipftl,  eomprimUi; 
aut  a  brevibus  deinceps  tribus,  extrema 
producta  atque  longa,  sicut  iUa  sunt,  diS- 
muirdmt^  iMpMH,  De  Orator,  iii  57, 
(183.)  and  in  his  Orator,  ad  M.  Bratom, 
s.  205.  and  before,  a.  191—197. 
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words  ^ovifcri,  dl^sfnU^ ;  the  second,  in  the  words  fiera  Si  yrjr^ 

To  the  psean  may  be  added  the  cretic,  a  foot  of  one  short 
syllable  between  two  long,  as  in  the  words  hftofuil,  quof)^  nine  ; 
a  foot  in  power  evidently  equal  to  the  psean,  because  resolvable, 
like  that,  into  five  equal  tiroes. 

We  dwell  no  longer  here ;  perhaps  we  have  already  dwelt  too 
long.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  by  a  discreet  use  of  these 
psBans,  the  ancients  obtained  what  they  desired,  that  is,  they 
enriched  their  prose  without  making  it  into  verse ;  and,  while 
vague  and  vulgar  prose  flowed  indefinitely,  like  a  stream,  theirs^ 
like  descending  drops,  became  capable  of  being  numbered.* 

It  may  give  credit  to  these  speculations,  trivial  as  they  may 
appear,  when  it  is  known  they  have  merited  the  attention  of  the 
ablest  critics,  of  Aristotle  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  of  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian.^ 

The  productions  still  remaining  of  this  golden  period  seem  (if 
I  may  so  say)  to  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  humi- 
liate modern  vanity,  and  check  the  growth  of  bad  taste. 

But  this  classical  era,  though  it  lasted  long,  at  length  termi- 
nated.  Many  causes,  and  chiefly  the  irruption  and  mixture  of 
Barbarians,  contributed  to  the  debasing  both  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  As  diction  was  corrupted,  so  also  vras  pronunciation. 
Accent  and  quantity,  which  had  been  once  accurately  distin- 
guished, began  now  to  be  blended.  Nay,  more,  accent  so  far 
usurped  quantity^'s  place,  as  bv  a  sort  of  tyranny  to  make  short 
syllables  long,  and  long  syllables  short.  Thus,  in  poetry,  as  the 
accent  fell  upon  de  in  dem^  and  upon  %  in  Ihiy  the  first  syllables 
of  these  two  words  were  considered  as  long.  Again,  where  the 
accent  did  not  fall,  as  in  the  ultimas  of  regn6  or  Satumoy  and 
even  in  such  ablatives  as  insula  or  Cretd^  there  the  poet  assumed 
a  licence,  if  he  pleased,  to  make  them  short.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  prosody  came  to  this — ^that,  as  anciently  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables  established  the  rhythm  of  the  verse^  so 
now  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  established  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables. 

There  was  an  ancient  poet,  his  name  Commodianus,  who 
dealt  much  in  this  illicit  quantity,  and  is  said  to  have  written 


■  Numena  antem  in  continiiatione  nnl-  hit  tract  De  Elocnt. 

Ins  est:   distinctio,  et  squaliom  et  ssepe  Cfcero,  in  bis  De  Oimtore,  introdnees 

Tariorom  intervalloram  percnssio,  immentm  Ciassus  using  the  same  aivaments ;  those, 

conficit:  quern  in  cadentibm  gnttis,  quod  I  mean,  whidi  are  groun^Bd  upon  antho- 

intenrallis  distingnuntur,  notare  possnraus ;  rity. 

in  omni  praecipitante  non  possnmus.    Cic  Atque  hsec  quidem  ab  iis  philosophis, 

de  Oratore,  lib.  iii  s.  186.  quos  tu  mazime  diligis,  Catnle,  dicta  sont: 

^  See  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  as  quoted  quod  eo  siepius   testificor,  ot  auctoribus 

before,  particularly  the  last  in  bu  Orator,  laudandis  inejptianmi  crimen  eflfbgiam.    Da 

s.  189  to  the  end ;  Quinctilian,  1.  ix.  c  4.  Oratoie,  lib.  lii.  s.  187. 


Demetrius  Phalereus,  at  the  beginning  ef 
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(if  that  be  possible)  in  the  fifth,  nay,  some  assert,  in  the  third 
century.     Take  a  sample  of  his  versineation : 

Satnrniuqae  lenez,  si  dCus,  quando  teokemi  ? 

And  again : 
And  again : 


Nee  diTinui  erat,  sed  dCum  sesS  dfeebat. 

Jupiter  hie  natOs  In  inratt  CretH  S&tomo, 
Ut  fiiit  ftdultuB,  patrem  de  regnd  privavit 


And  again : 

lUe  autem  in  Creta  regnayit,  et  Ibi  dSfecit 

I  shall  crown  the  whole  with  an  admirable  distich,  where  (as 
I  observed  not  long  ago)  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  gives  alone 
the  quantity,  while  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  is  wholly  dis- 
regarded. 

Tot  rSihn  cAnShYbOa,  p&rrfddflin  quOqiie  f&tQrOni, 
'Ex  a&ctdrit&te  yCttri  eSntOBstls  In  flltOm. 

Dr.  Davies,  at  the  end  of  his  Minutius  Felix,  has  thought  it 
worth  giving  us  an  edition  of  this  wretched  author,  who,  if  he 
lived  so  early  as  supposed,  must  have  been  from  among  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  since  Ansonius,  Claudian,  Sulpicius  Severus,  and 
Boethius,  who  were  all  authors  of  the  same  or  a  later  period, 
wrote  both  in  prose  and  verse  with  classical  elegance. 

We  have  mentioned  the  debasement  of  Latin  previously  to 
that  of  Greek,  because  it  was  an  event  which  happened  much 
sooner.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  or  the  seventh  at 
farthest,  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  common  language  of  Borne, 
whereas  Greek  was  spoken  with  competent  purity  in  Constan- 
tinople even  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  that  city  was  taken 
by  the  Turks. 

Not  but  that  corruption  found  its  way  also  into  Greek  poetry, 
when  Greek  began  to  degenerate,  ana  accent,  as  in  Latin,  to 
usurp  dominion  over  quantity. 

It  was  then  began  the  use  of  the  Versus  PoUiiei^^  a  species  of 
verses  so  called,  because  adapted  to  the  vulgar,  and  only  fit  for 
vulgar  ears.  It  was  then  the  sublime  hexameters  of  Homer 
were  debased  into  miserable  trochaics,  not  even  legible  as  verses 
but  by  a  suppression  of  real  quantity. 

Take  a  sample  of  these  productions,  which,  such  as  it  is,  will 
be  easily  understood,  as  it  contains  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Iliad: 

''A  0^  fAOv  KoAXi^m^ 
ToD  UfiKttSov  *Ax<AA^f9 

KcU  iroXX^  A^irof  iwoUr^ 
Els  robs  *AxBdovs  Ml  in^Kraf, 
Kal  ToAA^y  ^hoc^  iufSptua 
H&s  iar4frr9iXM¥  tls" tJhfjv, 

In  reading  the  above  verses  we  must  carefully  regard  accent^ 

«  See  Fahricii  Biblioth.  Oi»c  toL  x.  p.  253.  818, 819. 
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to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  we  mnst  fitrietly  adhere,  and 
follow  the  same  trochaic  rhythm  as  in  those  well-known  yerses 
of  Dryden : 

W&r  he  sting  it  tdil  and  trduble, 
Hdnour  btit  an  ^mpty  biibble,  &c. 

The  accentual  quantity  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the  Endish, 
totally  destroys  the  syllabic :  Be  in  aBe  is  made  long ;  so  also  is 
\€  in  \iy€ ;  a,  in  Bea ;  o,  in  KaXKvoirr},  Again,  fiov  is  short ; 
so  also  is  IT17  in  IlrfKeLBov.  In  A')(pOU<^^  every  syllable  is  cor- 
rupted; the  first  and  third,  being  short,  are  made  long;  the 
second  and  fourth,  being  long,  are  made  short.  We  quote  no 
farther,  as  all  that  follows  is  similar,  and  the  whole  exactly 
applicable  to  our  present  versification. 

This  disgracefid  form  of  Homer  was  printed  by  Pinelli,  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1540,  but  the  work  itself  was  probably  some 
centuries  older.** 

Besides  this  anonymous  perverter  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
(for  he  has  gone  through  both,)  there  are  political  verses  of  the 
same  barbM'ous  character  by  Gonstantinus  Manasses,  John 
Tzetzes,  and  others  of  that  period. 

And  so  much  for  the  verse  of  these  times.  Of  their  prose 
(though  next  in  order)  we  say  nothing,  it  being  loss  of  time  to 
dwell  upon  authors,  who  beinflf  unable  to  imitate  the  eloquence 
of  their  predecessors,  could  discover  no  new  roads  to  fame  but 
through  obscurity  and  affectation.  In  this  class  we  range  the 
Historiae  AugustsB  Scriptores,  Marcianus  Gapella,  Apuleioa, 
together  with  many  others,  whom  we  may  call  anthers  of 
African  Latinity.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  add  some  of  the 
Byzantine  historians. 

Before  we  quit  accentual  quantity,  there  is  one  thing  we  must 
not  omit.  Strange  as  it  appears,  there  are  traces  of  it  extant 
even  in  classical  writers. 

As  dactyls  and  anapsests  were  frequently  intermixed  with 
iambics,  we  find  no  less  ;a  writer  than  the  accurate  Tereace, 
make  syllables  short,  which  by  position  were  lon^,  in  order  to 
form  the  feet  above  mentioned.  Take  the  following  instances, 
among  many  others : 

''Et  Id  grfttum  fuiue  adyonum  te  habeo  gratiam*  Andr.  act  i.  a.  1.  15. 

PrSpt^r  hospital  hujusce  consuetudinem.  Andr.  act.  ii.  s.  6.  8. 

''Ego  SxclQdor :  ille  redpitur,  qa&  gTati&  ?  Eunuch,  act.  L  a.  2.  79. 

Among  these  verses^  all  beginning  with  anapaests,  the  second 
syllable  id  in  the  first  verse  is  made  short,  though  followed  by 
three  consonants :  the  first  syllable  propter  in  the  second  verse 

^  A  sort  of  glossary  is  subjoined,  whence,  ters  ;**  nXUrtaiy  **  tents,^  are  called  bj  the 

for  curiosity,  we  select  some  very  singular  name  of  rhrnu ;  vCpyos^  **  a  tower,"  by 

explanations:  11^X77,  ** a  gate,**  is  explained  that  of  To6pfi;  and  of  xripv^  we  are  in* 

by   wofna;    $vpvpolj    those  ^  who   keep  formed,  <n}/itmyct  8Xoy  rfMv/MrrrcIpty,  ^  that 

gates,"  are  called  ftoprdftoi,  that  is,  ''por-  it  signifiee,  in  general^A  trumpeter." 
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is  made  short,  though  followed  by  two  oonsonantd  t  fimd  the 
third  syllable,  ^x  in  exclvdoTy  in  the  third  verse  is  made  short, 
though  followed  by  a  double  consonant,  and  two  others  after  it. 

We  are  to  observe,  however,  that,  while  licences  were  assumed 
by  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  comic  iambic,  and  by  Terence 
more  than  the  rest,  it  was  a  practice  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  hexameter.  It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that  these  licenoee 
were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  verses,  and  never  at  the  end, 
where  a  pure  iambic  was  held  as  indispensable.  They  were  also 
licences  usually  taken  with  monosyllables,  dissyllaUes,  or  jn^e- 
positions;  in  general  with  words  in  common  and  daily  use, 
which  in  all  countries  are  pronounced  with  rapidity,  and  made 
short  in  the  very  speaking.  It  has  been  suggested,  therefore, 
with  great  probability,  that  Terence  adopted  such  a  mode  of 
versifying,  because  it  more  resembled  the  common  dialogue  of 
the  middle  life,  which  no  one  eVer  imitated  more  happily  than 
himself.' 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  the  modem  languages,  and  to  our 
own  in  particular,  which,  like  the  rest,  has  little  of  harmony 
but  what  it  derives  from  accentual  quantity.  And  yet  as  this 
accentual  quantity  is  wholly  governed  by  ancient  rhythm,  to 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  we  accommodate  modern  words,  the 
speculations  are  by  no  means  detached  irom  ancient  cri^ticism, 
being  wholly  derived  from  principles  which  that  criticism  had 
first  established. 


CHAPTER  III. 

QUANTrrV  VERBAL   IN   ENGLISH A  llEW  F'EET   VXT&R^  AND  AGREBABLB 

TO    SYLLABIC    QUANTITY INSTANCES YET    ACCENTUAL   QtJANTmr 

PREVALENT INSTANCES TRANSITION   TO   PROSE ENGLISH  P^ANS, 

INSTANCES   OP RHYTHM  GOVERNS   QUANTITY,  WHERE   THIS  LAST  IS 

ACCENTUAL. 

In  the  scrutiny  which  follows  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
English,  ns  no  language,  to  us  at  least,  is  equally  familiar.  And 
here,  if  we  begin  with  quoting  poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  it 
is  not  purely  for  the  sake  of  poetry,  but  with  a  view  to  that 
harmony  of  which  our  prose  is  susceptible.  . 

A  few  pure  iambics  of  the  syllabic  sort  we  have,  though  com- 
monly blended  with  the  spurious  and  accentual.     Thus  Milton : 

FoQntalna,  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  y)i  flow.  Par.  Lost,  v.  195. 

And  again,  more  completely,  in  that  fine  line  of  his, 

F8r  eloquence,  thS  soCd ;  sOng  chftrms  1M  sSnte,         Par.  Lost  ii.  556. 

In  the  first  of  these  verses  the  last  foot  is  (as  it  always  ehould 

«  See  the  valuable  tract  of  the  celebrated    title  of  De  Metris  Terentianis  SxcMoir- 
Bentley,  prefixed  to  bis  Terence,  under  tbe    /jm* 
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be*)  a  pure  syllabic  iambic;  in  the  second  verse  everj  foot  is 
such,  but  in  the  fourth. 

Besides  iambics^  our  language  knows  also  the  heroic  foot.  In 
the  verse  just  quoted, 

Fountains^  and  ye,  that  warble  as  ye  flow ; 

the  first  foot  is  a  spondee :  so  is  the  fourth  foot  in  that  other 
verse, 

For  eloquence,  the  soul ;  iSt^  ckSrnu  the  senae. 

This  foot  seems  to  have  been  admitted  among  the  English 
iambics  precisely  for  the  same  reason  as  among  die  Greek  and 
Latin ;  to  infuse  a  certain  stability,  which  iambics  wanted,  when 
alone: 

Tardior  ut  panllo,  ffraniorqtie  veniiet  ad  auiea, 

Spomdeo$  dabUe*  in  jma  patema  recepit  Hor.  Art.  PoeL 

Nor  do  we  want  that  other  heroic  foot,  the  dactyl,  imd  that, 
too,  accompanied  (as  usual)  with  the  spondee.  Thus  in  the 
second  Psalm  we  read, 

Whf  d6  the  people tnu^M  d  vaim  mngt 

And  soon  after, 

Against  the  L6rd  Snd  Hffaind  ^  dmohUid. 

Where  in  both  instances  we  have  the  hexameter  cadence, 
though  perhaps  it  i^^  casual,  and  what  the  translators  never 
intended. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  this  metre  appears  not  natural 
to  our  language,  nor  have  its  feet  a  proper  effect,  but  wh^ 
mixed  with  iambics,  to  infuse  that  stability  which  we  have 
lately  mentioned.** 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that,  though  metrical  feet,  in 
English,  have  a  few  long  and  short  syllables,  even  in  their 
genuine  character,  (that,  I  mean,  which  they  derive  from  true 
syllabic  quantity,)  yet  is  their  quantity  more  often  determined 
by  accent  alone,*  it  being  enough  to  make  a  syllable  long,  if  it 
be  accented ;  and  short,  if  it  be  unaccented ;  whatever  may  be 
the  position  of  any  subsequent  consonants. 

Thus  in  Milton,  we  read. 

On  the  efcrSt  tOp 
Of  -Or«b  didst  riwplr*.  Par.  Lost  I  6,  7. 

And  again, 

HOri'd  headi%,  Mn^ng,  frjto  th*  Sth&ill  sk^.     Par.  Lost,  I  45. 

In  these  examples,  the  first  syllable  of  Inspire  is  short  by  ac- 
centual quantity,  though  the  position  of  its  vowel  is  before  three 
consonants ;  the  last  syllable  of  headlong  and  the  last  syllable  of 

*  Sup.  p.  82.             ^  nee  abjectam  orationem,  nee  nimis  altam  et 

^  The  use  of  the  heroic  and  the  iambic  is  ezaggeratam  probat ;  plenam  tamen  earn  rolt 

well  explained  by  Cicero  from  Aristotle.  esse  gravitatis,  nt  oos,  qui  audiunt,  ad  ma- 
Quod  longe  Aristoteli  videtur  secus,  qui  jorem  admirationem  possit  tiaducere.    Ad 

judicat  heroum  numerum  grandiorem  quam  Brut  Orat  s.  192. 

decideiet  soluta  otatio ;  iambum  autem  ni-  *  Sup.  p.  408,  411. 

mis  e  Tulgari  sennone.    Ita  neque  humilem. 
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flam^ng^  are  short,  even  though  the  consecutive  consonants  are  in 
both  cases  four. 

Such  then,  in  English,  being  the  force  of  accentual  quantity, 
we  are  now  to  consider  those  feet,  through  which  not  our  verse, 
but  our  prose  may  be  harmonized. 

Now  these  feet  are  no  other  than  the  two  p^ans  already  de^ 
scribed,'^  and  their  equivalent,  the  cretic,  which  three  may  more 
particularly  be  called  the  feet  for  prose.* 

In  prose-composition  they  may  be  called  those  incfredients 
which,  like  salt  in  a  banquet,  serve  to  give  it  a  relish.  Like 
salt,  too,  we  should  so  employ  them,  that  we  may  not  seem  to 
have  mistaken  the  seasoning  for  the  food.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter." 

As  to  the  place  of  these  paeans,  though  they  have  their  effect 
in  every  part  of  a  sentence,  yet  have  they  a  peculiar  energy  at 
its  beginning  and  its  end.  The  difference  is,  we  are  advised  to 
begin  with  the  first  paean  and  to  conclude  with  the  second,  that 
the  sentence  in  each  extreme  may  be  audibly  marked."  If  the 
sentence  be  emphatical,  and  call  for  such  attention,  nothing  can 
answer  the  purpose  more  effectually  than  that  characteristic 
long  svllable,  which  in  the  first  paean  is  always  inceptive,  in  the 
second  is  always  conclusive. 

For  want  of  better  examples  we  venture  to  illustrate  by  the 
following,  where  we  have  marked  the  two  paeans,  together  with 
their  equivalent,  the  cretic;  and  where  we  have  not  only  marked 
the  time  over  each  syllable,  but  separated  each  foot  by  a  dis- 
junctive stroke. 

Beaut j^  may  be — lost,  mSy  be  for — ^years  outllvM :  but  virtue 
remains  the  same,  till  life  itself-— is  St  &n  end. 

Again: 

Steep  is  thS -S-scent  hf  which  wS — mount  to  fame; — n5r  is 
the  sum-mit  to  be  galnM — ^but  bj^  s&ga-citj  &nd  toil.  Fools 
Sre  sure  to  lose  their  way,  Snd  cowSrds  sink  beneath  the  diflBi- 
culty :  the  wise  &nd  brave  ^one  succeed ;  persist — ^in  their  at- 
tempt— ^ind  never  yield — ^to  the  f&tigue. 

The  reader  in  these  examples  will  regard  two  things;  one, 
that  the  strokes  of  separation  mark  only  the  feet,  and  are  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  reading;  another,  that  though  he  may 
meet,  perhaps,  a  few  instances  agreeable  to  ancient  prosody,  yet 
in  modern  rhythm  like  this,  be  it  prosaic  or  poetic,  he  must  ex- 
pect to  find  it  governed,  for  the  greater  part,  by  accent.** 

And  so  much  for  prosaic  feet,  and  numerous  prose,  which, 

^  Sup.  p.  407,  408.  quo  libentiiis  enim  recepit  oiatio. 

*  Sit  egitur  [oratio]  (ut  supra  dixi)  per-        "•  Infr.  p.  418. 
mifta  et  temperata  nomeria,  nee  diseoluta,        ■*  Vid.  Aristot  Rhetor.  1.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  30. 

nee  tota  nnmeroBa,  paeone  maxime,  &c   Ad  edit  Sylb.   "Etrri  5i  tcuwos  96o  dSiy,  Ar- 

Bnit  OiBt.  8. 196;  and  soon  before,  s.  194,  ructi/xtya  dAA^oW  5v  rh  fikv^  jr.  t.  A. 
Pson  autem  minime  est  aptus  ad  yersnm  ;        <*  Sup.  p.  409,  411,  412. 
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upon  the  principles  established  by  ancient  critics,  we  have  aimed 
to  accommodate  to  our  own  language. 

But  we  stop  not  here,  having  a  few  more  speculations  to 
sag^^est,  which^  appearing  to  arise  from  the  principles  of  the  old 
critics,  are  amply  verified  in  our  best  English  authors.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OTHEB   DBOORATIONS  OF  PBOSE   BESIDES  PBOSAIC  FEET ALLrTERATION 

^SENTENCES PERIODS.       CAUTION   TO    AVOID    EXCESS   IN   OONSBCU- 

nVE    MONOSYLLABLES.      OBJECTIONS,   MADE    AND   ANSWERED.       AU- 
THORITIES ALLEGED*       ADVICE  ABOUT  READING. 

Besides  the  decoration  of  prosaic  feet,  there  are  other  decora- 
tions admissible  into  English  composition,  such  as  alliteration 
and  sentences,  especially  the  perioa. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first ;  I  mean  alliteration. 
Among  the  classics  of  old  there  is  no  finer  illustration  of  this 
firare,  than  Lucretius^s  description  of  those  blessed  abodes,  where 
his  ffods,  detached  from  providential  cares,  ever  lived  in  the 
fruition  of  divine  serenity. 

Apparet  Diyum  nuinen,  sedes^ne  quietad^ 

(^toi  neque  concutiunt  Tend,  neque  nicbila  mmbis 

Aspei'gimt,  neque  nue  acri  concreta  pniin& 

Cbna  eodens  violat,  semperaue  tnnubilus  aether 

iiwtegit,  et  largp  diffuao  f Mmine  ridet  Laaet.  iii.  1 8. 

The  sublime  and  accurate  Virgil  did  not  contemn  this  decora* 
tion,  though  he  used  it  with  such  pure,  unafiected  simplicity, 
that  we  often  feel  its  force,  without  contemplating  the  cause. 
Take  one  instance  out  of  infinite  with  which  his  works  abound : 

^airora  interea  mweris  mortalibtu  almam 

Extalerot  ^uceni,  refeiens  opeia  atque  Zsbore&P  JEn,  xi  18^ 

P  The  following  account  of  this  figure  is  Inaoniem  xnfimdo  indido,  Ejuad. 

tik«D  firom  PontanuB,  one  of  these  ingenious        L(mge  sale  Saxa  aonabami,  Ejusd. 

Italians,  who  flourished  upon  the  revival  of        McfffnomitoerimurmmrBptmium*  Ejuad. 

a  purer  literature  in  Europe.  Quwque  locus  late  HquidosJ*^  Ejusd. 


£a  igitur  tive  figura,  dve  omatus,  condi-  Fit  interdnm  per  continuationem 

meiitnm  quasi   quoddam    numeris  affsrt,  quentis  versus,  ut  in  his  Lucretiaids: 

placet  autem  nominare  aUUeratiomem^  quod  ^^Advenojhbrafinmtmr 

e  literarum  allusione  censtet    Fit  itaque  in  FtumtneJ" 

versu,quotiesdietione8continuats,vel  bins,  Atqui  alliteratio  hBK  ne  Ciceroni  qaidem 

vel  tamsB  ab  iiadem  ]Mimis  consonantibus,  displicoit  in  oratione  soluta,  ut  cum  dixit 

mutatis  aliquando  vocalibus,  aut  ab  iisdem  in  Bruto,  **  Nulla  res  magis  penetrat  in 

indpiunt  syllabis,  aut   ab  iisdem  primis  animos,  eosque  ^Sngit,  /brmat,  fiec^XJ*    £t 

vocalibus.     Delectet  autem  alliteratio  hsec  in  secundo  de  Oratore :  **  Quodque  ne  Sof- 

mirifice  in  primis  et  ultimis  locis  £Eu:ta,  in  lidtare  summe  «olet^    Quid  quod  ne  in 

mediis  quoque,  licet  ibidem  aures  minus  jods  quidem  illis  tarn  lepidis  neg^lecta  eat 

sint  intentiB.    Ut  a  Plauto ;  ut  cum  garrientem  apud  bemm 

^Smva  tedew  tnper  arma,                 Virg.  induxit  Psnulum ;  *^Ne  tu  oratMem  hunc 

Talee  casus  Ckmandra  ca»Aat,      Ejusd.  pi«^nis  />26ctas|M«tea.*'    Atque  hssc  quidem 
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To  Virgil  we  may  add  the  superior  authority  of  Homer : 

*0  Bvfihy  Karr^uMy  wdrw  *Ap$p(&wuy  *AAcc(K»y.  I\.  f '.  201. 

Hermogenes,  the  rhetorician,  when  he  quotes  these  lines, 
quotes  them  as  an  example  of  the  figure  here  mentioned,  but 
calls  it  by  a  Greek  name,  7rapi]j(7ja-t^,'^ 

Cicero  has  translated  the  above  verses  elegantly,  and  given  us, 
too,  alliteration,  though  not  under  the  same  letteVs : 

Qui  mifler  in  campig  errabat  solus  allsBis, 
Ipse  snum  cor  edeus,  hominum  oestigia  vttans. 

Aristotle  knew  this  figure,  and  called  it  wapofioiaxri^ :  a  name, 
perhaps,  not  so  precise  as  the  other,  because  it  rather  expresses 
resemblance  in  general,  than  that  which  arises  from  sound  in 
particular.  His  example  is,  *Aypov  yap  IXafiev^  apyov  Trap" 
airrov/ 

The  Latin  rhetoricians  styled  it  annominatioy  and  give  us  ex- 
amples of  similar  character.' 

But  the  most  singular  fact  is,  that  so  early,  in  our  own  his- 
tory, as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  this  decoration  was 
esteemed  and  cultivated  both  by  the  English  and  the  Welch. 
So  we  are  informed  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  contemporary 
writer,  who,  having  first  given  the  Welch  instance,  subjoins  the 
English  in  the  following  verse, 

Qod  is  together  Gammm  and  Wiseddme ; 

that  is,  "  God  is  at  once  both  Joy  and  Wisdom.**^ 

He  calls  the  figure  by  the  Latin  name  (mnomiTiaitio ;  and  adds, 
"  that  the  two  nations  were  so  attached  to  this  verbal  ornament 
in  every  high  finished  composition,  that  nothing  was  by  them 
esteemed  elegantly  delivered,  no  diction  considered  but  as  rude 
and  rustic,  if  it  were  not  first  amply  refined  with  the  polishing 
art  of  this  figure." ' 

It  is  perhaps  from  this  national  taste  of  ours  that  we  derive 
many  proverbial  similes,  which,  if  we  except  the  sound,  seem 
to  have  no  other  merit:  "Fine  as  fivepence,'*'  "Round  as  a 
robin,^  &c. 

Even  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  adopted  the  practice,  but  then 
it  was  in  a  manner  suitable  to  such  geniuses. 

•UiteratioquemadmodumtribusiniiBfitToci-  ''  Aristot.  Rhet  iiL  9.  p.  132.  edit  Sjlb. 

bos,  fit  alibi  etiam  in  duabus  simili  modo.  Ut,  *  Scrip,  ad  Herenn.  1.  iy.  a.  29. 

**Taeiiiveidttravidebatii,    Viig.  'Pm  cunctis  antem  rfaetaricis  exom*- 

Taimo  tempuM  erU,^                    Ejusd.  tionibusannominatiDnemagi8iitantiir,eaqoe 

Johannia  Joviani  Pontani  Actius,  Dialogus.  praedpne  specie,  quse  primas  dictionnm  lit- 

ToL  iL  p.  104.  edit  Venetis,  ap.  Aid.  1519.  teras  vel  syllalxU  convenientia  jungit  Adeo 

4  The  explanation  of  it,  giren  by  Her-  iptm  hoc  Terbonun  omata  dnao  nationes 
mogenea,  eiactly  suits  his  instance.  IIo^  0^8^  ^'^^  ^^  Cambri^  in  omni  sennone 
Xir<ris  94  iari  xdWos  Sfwiwy  hvoixdroovy  iv  exquisito  utuntur,  ut  nihil  ab  his  eleganter 
ZuupApm  yvdati  rairrhy  iixo^yrtty :  '<  Pare-  dictum,  nullum  nisi  rude  et  agieste  cen- 
chesis  is  beauty  in  similar  words,  which,  seatur  eloquium,  si  non  scheniatis  hujus 
under  a  different  signification,  sound  the  lima  plene  fuerit  expolitum.  GiiakL  Cam- 
same.**  *Epftoy'  ircpl  Ehpw,  Tofu  9.  p.  193.  brensis  CambrisB  Descriptio,  p.  889.  edit 
edit  Porti,  1570.  foL  Carodeni,  1603. 
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Spenser  says : 

For  not  to  hare  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake 

Codd  save  ^e  eon  of  Thetis  from  to  die ; 
Bat  that  blind  bard  did  him  immortal  make 

With  verses,  dipt  in  dew  of  Castalie. 

Shakspeare  says: 

Had  mj  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers. 

This  day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspnr^s  neck, 

Haye  talked,  &c  Hen«  IV.  part  ii.  act  2. 

Milton  followed  them : 

For  eloquence  the  soul ;  song  charms  the  sense.     Par.  Lost  ii  556. 

And  again : 

Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  upheaved 

His  vastness.  Par.  Lost,  -riL  471. 

From  Dryden  we  select  one  example  out  of  many,  for  no  one 
appears  to  have  employed  this  figure  more  frequently,  or  (like 
Virgil)  with  greater  simplicity  and  strength. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbouffht. 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend ; 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.  Fabkt. 

Pope  sings  in  his  Dunciad : 

TT  was  chattMng,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabbVing  all ; 
And  noise,  and  Norton ;  brangling,  and  Brevd ; 
Dennis,  and  dissonance. 

Which  lines^  though  truly  poetical  and  humorous,  may  be 
suspected  by  some  to  shew  their  art  too  conspicuously,  and  too 
nearly  to  resemble  that  verse  of  old  Ennius, 

O !   Tite,  Tute,  Tati,  Tibi  Tanta,  Tyianne,  TulistL 

Script  ad  Herenn.  L  iv.  s.  18. 

Oray  begins  a  sublime  ode. 

Ruin  seiae  thee,  ruthless  king,  &c 

We  might  quote  also  alliterations  from  prose  writers,  but 
those  we  have  alleged  we  think  sufficient. 

Nor  is  elegance  only  to  be  found  in  single  words,  or  in  single 
feet;  it  may  be  found,  when  we  put  them  together,  in  our  pe- 
culiar mode  of  putting  them.  It  is  out  of  words  and  feet  thus 
compounded  that  we  form  sentences,  and  among  sentences  none 
so  striking,  none  so  pleasing,  as  the  period.  The  reason  is,  that, 
while  other  sentences  are  indefinite,  and  (like  a  geometrical 
right-line)  may  be  produced  indefinitely,  the  period  (like  a  cir- 
cular line)  is  always  circumscribed,  returns,  and  terminates  at  a 
given  point.  In  other  words,  while  other  sentences,  by  the  help 
of  common  copulatives,  have  a  sort  of  boundless  effusion ;  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  period  have  a  sort  of  reflex  union,"  in 

■  Vid  Arist  Rhet.  iii  c.  9.    Demetr.    period  is  well  illustrated  by  Demetrius  in 

PhaL  de  Elocut  s.  10,  &c  the  following  simile :  ""Eocicc  yovtf  r&  ftkm 

The  compact  combining  character  of  the    wcpioSucd  kQXm  roU  XlBou^  rou  iuntpti 
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which  union  the  sentence  is  so  far  complete,  as  neither  to  re- 
quire, nor  even  to  admit  a  further  extension.  Headers  find  a 
pleasure  in  this  grateful  circuit,  which  leads  them  so  agreeably 
to  an  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  author,  if  he  may  be  permitted,  would  refer,  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  the  beginnings  of  his  Hermes  and  his  Philoso- 
phical Arrangements,  where  some  attempts  have  been  made  in 
this  periodical  style.  He  would  refer,  also,  for  much  more  illus- 
trious examples,  to  the  opening  of  Cicero's  OflSces ;  to  that  of 
the  capital  oration  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Crown ;  and 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  Panegyric,  made  (if  he  may  be  so 
called)  by  the  father  of  periods,  Isocrates. 

Again ;  every  compound  sentence  is  compounded  of  other 
sentences  more  simple,  which,  compared  to  one  another,  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  length.  Now  it  is  in  general  a  ffood  rule, 
that  among  these  constituent  sentences  the  last  (if  possible) 
should  be  equal  to  the  first ;  or  if  not  equal,  then  rather  longer 
than  shorter.'  The  reason  is,  that  without  a  special  cause, 
abrupt  conclusions  are  ofiensive,  and  the  reader,  like  a  traveller 
quietly  pursuing  his  journey,  finds  an  unexpected  precipice, 
where  he  is  disagreeably  stopped. 

To  these  speculations  concerning  sentences,  we  subjoin  a  few 
others. 

It  has  been  called  a  fault  in  our  language,  that  it  abounds  in 
monosyllables.  As  these,  in  too  lengthened  a  suite,  disgrace  a 
composition,  lord  Shaftesbury  (who  studied  purity  of  style 
with  great  attention)  limited  their  number  to  nine,  and  was 
carefiil,  in  his  Characteristics,  to  conform  to  his  own  law.  Even 
in  Latin,  too,  many  of  them  were  condemned  by  Quinctilian.^ 

Above  all,  care  should  be  had,  that  a  sentence  end  not  with  a 
crowd  of  them,  those  especially  of  the  vulgar,  untunable  sort, 
such  as,  to  set  it  up^  to  aet  by  and  by  at  ity  &c.,  for  these  disgrace 
a  sentence  that  may  be  otherwise  laudable,  and  are  like  the 
rabble  at  the  close  of  some  pompous  cavalcade. 

It  was  by  these,  and  other  arts  of  similar  sort,  that  authors 
in  distant  ages  have  cultivated  their  style.  Looking  upon 
knowledge  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  allusion)  to  pass  into  the 
mansions  of  the  mind  through  language,  they  were  careful  (if 
I  may  pursue  the  metaphor)  not  to  offend  in  the  vestibule. 
They  did  not  esteem  it  pardonable  to  despise  the  public  ear, 
when  they  saw  the  love  of  numbers  so  universally  diffused.' 

Sowriy  Tos  irtpvptptts  fniyas^  jco)  wvi-  de  Orat  iii.  s.  136. 
Xowof:  **  the  constitutiTe  members  of  the        y  Etiiun  monosyllabo,  si  plura  sunt,  male 

period  resemble  those  stones,  which  ma-  continuabuntur:  qaia  necesse  est,  compo- 

toallj  support,  and  keep  vaulted  roofs  to-  sitio,  mnltis    cUusulis   concisa,  subsultet. 

gather.''    Sect.  18.  Inst.  Orat  ix.  4. 

*  Aut  paria  esse  debent  posteriora  supe-        *  Nihil  estautem  tam  cognatum  mentibus 

rioribns,  extrema  primis ;  aut,  quod  est  nostris,  quam  numeri  atque  Toces ;  quibus 

etiam  melius  et  jucundius,  longiora.    Cic.  et  excitamur,  et  incendimur,  et  lenimur,  et 
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Nor  were  they  discouraged,  as  if  thej  thought  their  labour 
would  be  lost.  In  these  more  refined,  but  yet  popular  arts> 
they  knew  the  amazing  difference  between  the  power  to  execute, 
and  the  power  to  Judge :  that  to  execute  was  the  joint  effort  of 

Snius  and  of  habit ;  a  painful  acquisition,  only  attainable  by  the 
w :  to  iudge,  the  simple  effort  of  that  plain  but  conunon  sense, 
imrarted  by  Providence  in  some  degree  to  every  one.* 

but  here  methinks  an  objector  demands,  ^^  And  are  authors 
then  to  compose,  and  form  their  treatises  by  rule !  Are  they  to 
balance  periods!  To  scan  paeans  and  cretics!  To  affect  allitersr 
tions!  To  enumerate  monosyllables,'"  &ic. 

If,  in  answer  to  this  objector,  it  should  be  said,  They  ought ; 
the  permission  should  at  least  be  tempered  with  much  caution. 
These  arts  are  to  be  so  blended  with  a  pure  but  conunon  style, 
that  the  reader,  as  he  proceeds,  may  only  feel  their  latent  foree. 
If  ever  they  become  glaring,  they  degenerate  into  affectation ; 
an  extreme  more  disgusting,  because  less  natural,  than  even  the 
vulgar  language  of  an  unpolished  clown.  It  is  in  writing,  as  b 
actmg,  the  best  writers  are  like  our  late  admired  Garriek. 
And  how  did  that  able  genius  employ  his  art  I  Not  by  a  vain 
ostentation  of  any  one  of  its  powers,  but  by  a  latent  use  of  them 
all  in  such  an  exhibition  of  nature,  that,  while  we  were  present 
in  a  theatre,  and  only  beholding  an  actor,  we  could  not  help 
thinking  ourselves  in  Denmark  with  Hamlet,  or  in  Bosworth 
field  with  Richard.** 

There  is  another  objection  still :  these  speculations  may  be 
called  minuti» ;  things  partaking  at  best  more  of  the  elegant 
than  of  the  solid ;  and  attended  with  difficulties,  beyond  the 
value  of  the  labour. 

To  answer  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  when  habit  is  once 
mined,  nothing  so  easy  as  practice.  When  the  ear  is  onee 
habituated  to  these  verbal  rhjiihms,  it  forms  them  spontaneously, 
without  attention  or  labour.  If  we  call  for  instances,  what 
more  easy  to  every  smith,  to  every  carpenter,  to  every  common 
mechanic,  than  the  several  energies  of  their  proper  arts!^  How 
little  do  even  the  rigid  laws  of  verse  obstruct  a  genius  truly 
poetic!  How  little  did  they  cramp  a  Milton,  a  Dryden,  or  a 
Pope!  Cicero  writes,  that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could  pour 
forth  hexameters  extempore;*^  and  that,  whenever  he  chose  to 

languefcinitts,  et  ad  hilaritatem  et  ad  trisU-  p.  478.  edit  Capper.    Desinit  an  esae,  ai 

tiam  ssepe  dedudmnr ;  quorum  iUa  summa  appareat.  Ejusd.  it.  2.  p.  249. 

tIb,  &C.    Ck.  de  Orat  iii.  s.  197.  «  See  DionvB.  Halicam.  de  Struct.  Ont 

*  Miiabile  est,  cum  plurimnm  in  fiiciendo  s.  25.  wlieie  tins  anument  is  weH  enfbroed 

intersit  inter  doctum  et  rudem,  quam  non  bj  the  common  weD-known  habit  of  read- 

multnm  difierat  in  jndicando.    Ibid.  iii.  ing,  so  difficult  at  first,  yet  gradnally  grov- 

ft.  197.  ing  so  fiuniliar,  that  we  poform  H  at  ksi 

^  Ubicunquearsostentatur,Teritasabes8e  without  deliberation,  just  as  we  see,  or 

Tidetur.    QidnctiL  Instit.  x.  S.  p.  587.  edit  hear. 

Capp.    Quae  sunt  artes  altiores,  phimmqne  '  Cic  de  Oratore,  L  iii  194.  The  ssne 

occultantur,  nt  artes  sint    Ejusd.  yiii.  c.  8.  great  writer,  in  anotiier  place,  v^taStJo^^ 
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versify,  words  followed  him  of  course.  We  may  add  to  Antipater 
the  aDoient  rhapsodists  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modem  impro- 
visatori  of  the  Italians.  If  this  then  be  practicable  in  verse, 
bow  much  more  so  in  prose  i  In  prose,  the  laws  of  which  so  far 
differ  from  those  of  poetry,  that  we  can  at  any  time  relax  them 
as  we  find  expedient !  Nay,  more,  where  to  relax  them  is  not 
only  expedient,  but  even  necessary,  because  though  numerous 
composition  may  be  a  requisite,  yet  regularly  returning  rhythm  is 
a  thmg  we  should  avoid.*" 

In  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the  constituent 

^  parts  well  pierit  our  regard,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
facility  of  their  coincidence.  If  we  view  a  landscape,  how  pleasing 

^the  harmony  between  hilk  and  woods,  between  rivers  ana 
lawns  ?  If  we  select  from  this  landscape  a  tree,  how  well  does 
the  trunk  correspond  with  its  bri^nches,  and  the  whole  of  its 
form  with  its  beautiful  verdure?  If  we  take  an  animal,  for 
example,  a  fine  horse,  what  a  union  in  his  colour,  his  figure,  and 
his  motions!  If  one  of  human  race,  what  more  pleasingly 
congenial,  than  "wixm  virtue  and  geuius  i^ppear  to  animate  a 
graceful  figur?  i 

Pulcbro  yenieiis  e  corpore  virtUQ  f 

The  charm  increases,  if  to  a  graceful  figure  we  add  a  graceful 
elocution.  Elocution,  too,  is  heightened  still,  if  it  convey  elegant 
^ntiments;  aad  these  again  are  heightened,  if  clothed  with 
graceful  diction,  that  is,  with  words  which  are  pure,  precise,  and 
well  arranged. 

But  this  brings  us  home  to  the  very  spot  whence  we  departed. 
We  are  insensibly  returned  to  numerous  composition,  and  view 
in  speech,  however  referred,  whether  to  the  body  or  the  mind^ 
whether  to  the  organs  of  pronunciation  or  the  purity  of  diction, 
whether  to  the  purity  of  diction  or  the  truth  of  sentiment,  how 
perffectly  natural  the  coincidence  of  every  part ! 

We  must  not  then  call  these  verbal  decorations,  minutiw. 
They  are  essential  to  the  beauty,  nay,  to  the  completion  of  the 
whole.  Without  them  the  composition,  though  its  sentiments 
may  be  just,  is  like  a  picture,  with  good  drawing,  but  with  bad 
imd  d#faetive  colouring. 

These  we  are  assured  were  the  sentiments  of  Gcero,  whom 
we  must  allow*  to  have  been  a  master  in  his  art,  and  who  has 
amply  mid  accurately  treated  verbal  decoration  and  numerous 
composition  in  no  less  than  two  capital  treatises,^  strengthening 
withal  bis  own  authority  with   that  of  Aristotle  and  The<H 

tbe  power  of  habit,  sabjoins.  Id  autem  bona        «  Multom  interest,  ntnun  numerosa  sit 

diaciplina  ezercitatit,  qni  et  mnlta  scrip-  (id  est,  similis  numerorom)  an  plane  e 

mntkt,  et  qtUM^nqne  etiam  sine  icripto  numeris,  constei  orntio.    Alteram  si  sit, 

dicerent  similia  scriptomm  effeoerint,  non  intolentlnle  Titium  eat:  alterom  niii  dt, 

erit  difficilimmn.  Ante  enim  circumscribitar  disaipata,  et  incnlta,  et  fluens  est  oiatio. 

OMDte  sententiy,  confestimqae  verba  too-  Ejusd.  ad  Bnii.  a.  220. 
cammt,  &c.  Ontor.  ad  Bnii.  s.  960.  '  Hie  Orator*  and  bia  Da  Owlonu 
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phrastus ;  to  whom,  if  more  were  wanting,  we  might  add  the 
names  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
Dionysius  Longinus,  and  Quinctilian. 

Having  presumed  thus  far  to  advise  authors,  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  saying  a  word  to  readers,  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  subject  has  not  often  been  touched. 

Whoever  reads  a  perfect  or  finished  composition,  whatever  be 
the  language,  whatever  the  subject,  should  read  it,  even  if  alone, 
both  audibly  and  distinctly. 

In  a  composition  of  this  character,  not  only  precise  words  are 
admitted,  but  words  metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And  further, 
as  every  sentence  contains  a  latent  harmony,  so  is  that  harmony 
derived  from  the  rhythm  of  its  constituents  parts.* 

A  composition,  then,  like  this,  should  (as  I  said  before)  be 
read  both  distinctly  and  audibly ;  with  due  regard  to  stops  and 
pauses ;  with  occasional  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  voice, 
and  whatever  else  constitutes  just  and  accurate  pronunciation. ** 
He  who,  despising,  or  neglecting,  or  knowing  nothing  of  all  this, 
reads  a  work  of  such  character,  as  he  would  read  a  sessions- 
paper,  will  not  only  miss  many  beauties  of  the  style,  but  will 
probably  miss  (which  is  worse)  a  large  proportion  of  the  sense. 

Something  still  remains  concerning  the  doctrine  of  whole  and 
parts,  and  those  essentials  of  dramatic  imitation,  manners,  senti- 
ment, and  the  fable.  But  these  inquiries  properly  form  other 
chapters. 

CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  WHOLE    AND   PARTS,  AS   ESSENTIAL  TO  THE   CONSTITUTINO 

OF    A     LEOrriMATE    WORK THE   THEORY    ILLUSTRATED    FROM    THE 

GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  AND  THE  MENEXENUS  OF  PLATO SAME  THEORY 

APPLIED    TO    SMALLER    PIECES TOTALITY,     ESSENTIAL     TO    SMALL 

WORKS,  AS  WELL  AS  GREAT ^EXAMPLES  TO  ILLUSTRATE ACCURACY, 

ANOTHER  ESSENTIAL MORE   SO   TO  SMALLER   PIECES,    AND    WHY 

TRANSITION  TO  DRAMATIC  SPECULATIONS. 

Every  legitimate  work  should  be  one,  as  much  as  a  vegetable, 
or  an  animal ;  and,  to  be  one  like  them,  it  should  be  a  whole, 
consisting  of  parts,  and  be  in  nothing  redundant,  in  nothing 
deficient.  The  difference  is,  the  whole  of  an  animal,  or  a 
vegetable,  consists  of  parts,  which  exist  at  once :  the  whole  of 
an  oration,  or  a  poem,  as  it  must  be  either  heard  or  perused, 
consists  of  parts  not  taken  at  once,  but  in  a  due  and  orderly 
succession. 

The  description  of  such  a  whole  is  perfectly  simple,  but  not, 
for  that  simplicity,  the  less  to  be  approved. 

»  See  before,  from  p.  410  to  p.  416.  L  iii  s.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23.  p.  4. 73,74,  75. 

^  Vid.  Scriptor.  ad  Herenn.  I.  L  t.  3.    edit  Oxon.  1718. 
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A  whole,  we  are  informed,  should  have  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end.*  If  we  doubt  this,  let  us  suppose  a  composition  to 
want  them :  would  not  the  very  vulgar  say,  it  had  neither  head 
nor  tail  i 

Nor  are  the  constitutive  parts,  though  equally  simple  in  their 
description,  for  that  reason  less  founded  in  truth.  "A  beginning 
is  that,  which  nothing  necessarily  precedes,  but  which  something 
naturally  follows.  An  end  is  that,  which  nothing  naturally 
follows,  but  which  something  necessarily  precedes.  A  middle  is 
that,  which  something  precedes,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  be- 
ginning ;  and  which  something  follows,  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
end."^ 

I  might  illustrate  this  from  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  The 
stating  of  the  thing  to  be  proved,  makes  the  beginning;  the 
proving  of  it,  makes  the  middle ;  and  the  asserting  of  it  to  have 
been  proved,  makes  the  conclusion,  or  end:  and  thus  is  every 
such  proposition  a  complete  and  perfect  whole. 

The  same  holds  in  writings  of  a  character  totally  different. 
Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  most  highly-finished  performance 
among  the  Bomans,  and  that  in  their  most  polished  period, 
I  mean  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Quid  &ciat  Isetas  s^tes,  quo  fidere  terrain 

Vertere,  Mascenaa,  (2)  uknisqae  adjongere  yites 

Conyeniat ;  (3)  quae  cora  boum,  qui  cultus  habendo 

Sit  pecori  ;  (4)  apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis, 

Hinc  caiiero>  incipiam,  &c  Viig.  Oeoig.  i 

In  these  lines,  and  so  on  (if  we  consult  the  original)  for  forty-two 
lines  inclusive,  we  have  the  beginning ;  which  beginning  includes 
two  things,  the  plan,  and  the  invocation. 

In  the  four  first  verses  we  have  the  plan,  which  plan  gradually 
opens  and  becomes  the  whole  work,  as  an  acorn,  when  developed, 
becomes  a  perfect  oak.  After  this  comes  the  invocation,  which 
extends  to  the  last  of  the  forty-two  verses  above  mentioned. 
The  two  together  give  us  the  true  character  of  a  beginning, 
which,  as  above  described,  nothing  can  precede,  and  which  it  is 
necessary  that  something  should  follow. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book,  together  with  the  three 
books  following,  to  verse  the  458th  of  book  the  fourth,  make 
the  middle ;  which  also  has  its  true  character,  that  of  succeeding 
the  beginning,  where  we  expect  something  further ;  and  that  of 
preceding  the  end,  where  we  expect  nothing  more. 

The  eight  last  verses  of  the  poem  make  the  end,  which,  like 
the  beginning,  is  short,  and  which  preserves  its  real  character  by 

*  *'OAor  U  4<m   rh   tx^p  ^xV  ««i  rolnfwrlov^   h    airh  /act*   AKKo  v^viccir 

/i^«v  jcflU  r€\wr4\p,     Ariat,  Poet  cap.  7.  cT>«i,  ^  4^  op^ktis  ^  &»  ivtroroKh^  /ArrA 

p.  231.  edit  Sylb.  9h  rovro  HxXo  oW^r*     M^<ror  «i  ica2  airrh 

k  *Apxh  9^  t^rrw^  6  ainh  fxikv  i^  Awtymjf  /ier*  AaAo,  ico2  firr*  iKoa^o  trtpov.     Amt 

t»Jk  /wt'  <AXo  hrri'  /Arr"  Uth^o  V  Prtpop  Poet  cap.  7.  p.  281,  232.  edit  Sylb. 
wtf¥Khp  clnu    ^  ytpMau    TcAcvr^   9h 
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satisfying  tli6  teader,  that  all  is  compkte,  ftfid  that  nothiiy  i»  to 
follow.  The  perfonnaDce  is  even  dated*  It  finishes  like  an 
epistle,  giving  us  the  place  and  titne  of  writing ;  but  then  mving 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  they  ought  to  come  from  Virgil? 

But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a  further  detail. 

As  the  poem  from  its  vei^y  name  respects  various  matters 
relative  to  land,  (G^orgica,)  and  which  are  either  immediately  at 
mediately  connected  with  it ;  among  the  variety  of  these  matters 
the  poem  begins  from  the  lowest,  and  thence  advances  gradually 
from  higher  to  higher,  till  having  rea<ihed  the  highest,  it  tb^rt 
properly  stops. 

The  first  book  begins  from  the  simple  culture  of  the  eartii^ 
and  from  its  humblest  progeny,  6orn,  legumes^  flowers,  &o«'" 

It  is  a  nobler  species  of  vegetables  which  employs  the  second 
book,  where  we  are  taught  the  culture  of  trees,  and,  among 
others,  of  that  important  pair,  the  olive  and  the  vine.**  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  all  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
culture  of  mere  vegetable  6nd  inanimate  nature. 

It  is  in  the  third  book  that  the  poet  rises  to  nature  sensitive 
and  animated,  when  he  gives  us  precepts  about  cattle,  horses^ 
sheep,  &c.** 

At  length,  in  the  fourth  book,  when  matters  draw  to  a  con- 
clusion, then  it  is  he  treats  his  subject  in  a  moral  and  political 
way.  He  no  longer  pursues  the  culture  of  the  mere  brute  na- 
ture ;  he  then  describes,  as  he  tells  us, 

Mores,  et  stadia,  et  populos,  et  pnelia,  &c 

For  such  is  the  character  of  his  bees,  those  truly  social  and  po- 
litical animals.  It  is  here  he  first  mentions  arts,  and  memory, 
and  laws,  and  families.  It  is  here  (their  great  sagacity  con- 
sidered) he  supposes  a  portion  imparted  of  a  sublimer  principle. 
It  is  here  that  every  thing  vegetable  or  merely  brutal  seems  for- 
ffotten,  while  all  appears  at  least  human,  and  sometimes  even 
divine. 

His  quidam  signis,  atqne  hsec  ezempk  secuti. 

Esse  apibus  partem  divinse  mentis,  et  hftastas 

iBtherios  dizere :  4eiim  ttafliqiie  ire  per  oames 

Tezn^ue  ttactnsqn*  maris,  &e.  Oeoigk  ir.  819. 

When  the  subject  will  not  permit  him  to  proceed  fcirther,  he 
suddenly  conveys  his  reader,  by  the  feble  of  Aristseus,  among 
nymphs,  heroes,  demi-gods,  and  gods,  and  thus  leaves  him  in 
company,  supposed  more  than  mortal. 

This  is  not  only  a  sublime  conclusion  to  the  fourth  book, 

*  See  Phiio8(^hical  Ammgements,  page  of  his  first  book,  Ulmisque  adjungere  vites, 

336.  and  is  the  entire  subject  of  the  setotid,  the 

«>  These  are  implied  b^  Vii^  iH  the  same  ex^Deptioiis  made  as  before, 

first  line  of  his  first  book,  and  in  every  ^  This  is  the  third  snbjtE^t  mentioned  hi 

other  part  of  it,  the  Episodes  and  Epilogue  Ae  Proeme,  atid  fills  (luxoirdilig  to  just 

epted.  order)  th<i  entire  third  book,  taaUng  Ato 

This  too  is  asserted  at  the  beginning  ttaak  dt(«ptioin  iia  IfOu^ 
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but  natixrallj  leads  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  work ;  for 
he  does  no  more  after  this  than  shortly  recapitolate,  and 
elegantly  blend  his  recapitulating  with  a  compliment  to  Au- 
gustus. 

But  even  this  is  not  all. 

The  dry  didactic  character  of  the  Georgics  made  it  necessary 
they  filuHud  be  enlivened  by  episodes  and  digressions.  It  has 
been  the  art  of  the  poet,  that  these  episodes  and  digressions 
should  be  homogeneous ;  that  is,  should  so  connect  with  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  become  (as  it  were)  parts  of  it.  On  these  principles 
every  book  has  for  its  end,  what  I  call  an  epilogue ;  for  its  be- 
ginning, an  invocation ;  and  for  its  middle,  liie  several  precepts 
relative  to  its  subject,  I  mean  husbandry.  Having  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  every  part  itself  becomes  a  smaller  whole, 
though  with  req)ect  to  the  general  plan  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  part.  Thus  the  human  arm,  with  a  view  to  its  elbow,  its  hand, 
its  fingers,  &c.  is  as  clearly  a  whole,  as  it  is  simply  but  a  part 
with  a  view  to  the  entire  body. 

The  smaller  wholes  of  this  divine  poem  may  merit  some  at- 
tention ;  by  these  I  mean  each  particular  book. 

Each  book  has  an  invocation.  The  first  invokes  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  various  rural  deities,  and,  lastly,  Augustus ;  the  se- 
cond invokes  Bacchus ;  the  third.  Pales  and  Apollo ;  the  fourth^ 
his  patron  Maoceaas.  I  do  not  dwell  on  these  invocations,  mudi 
less  on  the  parts  which  follow,  for  this,  in  fact,  would  be  writing 
a  comment  upon  the  poem.  But  the  epilogues,  besides  their 
own  intrinsic  beauty,  are  too  much  to  our  purpose  to  be  passed 
in  silence. 

In  the  arrangement  of  them,  the  poet  seems  to  have  pursued 
such  an  order,  as  that  alternate  afiections  should  be  alternately 
excited ;  and  this  he  has  done,  well  knowing  the  importance  of 
that  generally  acknowled^d  truth,  *^  the  force  deriin&d  to  con- 
traries by  their  juzta-position  or  succession.'"  p  The  first  book 
ends  with  those  portents  and  prodigies,  both  upon  earth  and  in 
the  heavens,  which  preceded  the  death  of  the  dictator  Caesar. 
To  these  direful  scenes  the  epilogue  of  the  second  book  opposes 
the  tranquillity  and  felidty  of  the  rural  life,  which  (as  he  informs 
us)  faction  and  civil  discord  do  not  usually  impair : 

Non  res  RomansB,  peiitoraque  legna. 

In  the  ending  of  the  third  book  we  read  of  a  pestilence,  ajod  of 
nature  in  devastation ;  in  the  fourth,  of  nature  restored,  and,  by 
hdp  of  the  gods,  replenished. 

As  this  concluding  epilogue  (I  mean  the  fable  of  Arist«us) 
occupies  the  most  important  place,  so  is  it  decorated  accordingly 
with  language,  events,  places,  and  personages. 

No  language  was  ever  more  polished  and  harmonious.  The 
descent  of  Aristssus  to  his  motiier,  and  of  Orpheus  to  the  shades, 
P  See  before,  p.  401, 402. 
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are  eyents;  the  watery  palace  of  the  Nereids,  the  cavern  of 
Proteus,  and  the  scene  of  the  infernal  regions,  are  places; 
Aristseas,  old  Proteus,  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  Gyllene  and  her 
nymphs,  are  personages ;  all  great,  all  striking,  all  sublime. 

Let  us  view  these  epilogues  in  the  poet^s  order :  1.  Civil 
horrors ;  2.  Rural  tranquillity ;  3.  Nature  laid  waste ;  4.  Nature 
restored.  Here,  as  we  have  said  already,  different  passions  are, 
by  the  subjects  being  alternate,"*  alternately  excited;  and  yet 
withal  excited  so  judiciously,  that,  when  the  poem  concludes, 
and  all  is  at  an  end,  the  reader  leaves  off  with  tranquillity  and 
joy. 

From  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  we  proceed  to  the  Menexenus  of 
Plato ;  the  first  being  the  most  finished  form  of  a  didactic  poem, 
the  latter,  the  most  consummate  model  of  a  panegyrical  oration. 

The  Menexenus  is  a  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  those  brave 
Athenians  who  had  fallen  in  battle  by  generously  asserting  the 
cause  of  their  country.  Like  the  Georgics,  and  every  other 
just  composition,  this  oration  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end. 

The  beginning  is  a  solemn  account  of  the  deceased  having  re* 
ceived  all  the  legitimate  rights  of  burial,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
doing  them  honour  not  only  by  deeds,  but  by  words ;  that  is, 
not  only  by  funeral  ceremonies,  but  by  a  speech,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  magnanimity,  and  to  recommend  it  to  their 
posterity  as  an  object  of  imitation. 

As  the  deceased  were  brave  and  gallant  men,  we  are  shewn 
by  what  means  they  came  to  possess  their  character,  and  what 
noble  exploits  they  performed  in  consequence. 

Hence  the  middle  of  the  oration  contains,  first,  their  origin ; 
next,  their  education  and  form  of  government ;  and  last  of  all, 
the  consequence  of  such  an  origin  and  education ;  their  heroic 
achievements  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  time  then  present.' 

The  middle  part  being  thus  complete,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion ;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sublime  piece  of  oratory, 
both  for  the  plan  and  execution,  which  is  extant  of  any  age,  or 
in  any  language. 

By  an  awftil  prosopopoeia,  the  deceased  are  called  up  to  ad- 
dress the  living;  the  lathers,  slain  in  battle,  to  exhort  their 
living  children;  the  children,  slain  in  battle,  to  console  their 
living  fathers ;  and  this  with  every  idea  of  manly  consolation, 
and  with  every  generous  incentive  to  a  contempt  of  death,  and  a 
love  of  their  country,  that  the  powers  of  nature  or  of  art  could 
suraest.' 

It  is  here  this  oration  concludes,  being  (as  we  have  shewn)  a 

t  See  before,  p.  423.  *  See  the  same  edition,  from  the  wordi 

*■  See  Dr.  Bentham's  elegant  edition  of  *ft  ircuScf,  8t«  fi4¥  iart  maripwf  AyoMr, 

thigoiation,inhi8Aif7oi*Eirira^oi,  printed  p.  41,  to  the  conduiion  of  the  oratioD,  p. 

at  Ozfoid,  1746,  from  p.  21  to  p.  40.  48. 
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perfect  whole,  executed  with  all  the  strength  of  a  sublime  lan- 
guage, under  the  management  of  a  great  and  sublime  genius. 

If  these  speculations  appear  too  dry,  they  may  be  rendered 
more  pleasing,  if  the  reader  would  peruse  the  two  pieces  cri- 
ticised. His  labour,  he  might  be  assured,  would  not  be  lost,  as 
he  would  peruse  two  of  the  finest  pieces,  which  the  two  finest 
ages  of  antiquity  produced. 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory  concerning  whole  and 
parts^  without  observing,  that  it  regards  alike  both  small  works 
and  great ;  and  that  it  descends  even  to  an  essay,  to  a  sonnet, 
to  an  ode.  These  minuter  efforts  of  genius,  unless,  they  possess 
(if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression)  a  certain  character  of 
totality,  lose  a  capital  pleasure  derived  from  their  union ;  from 
a  union  which,  collected  in  a  few  pertinent  ideas,  combines  them 
all  happily,  under  one  amicable  form.  Without  this  union,  the 
production  is  no  better  than  a  sort  of  vague  effusion,  where  sen- 
tences follow  sentences,  and  stanzas  follow  stanzas,  with  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  they  should  be  two  rather  than  twenty,  or 
twenty  rather  than  two. 

If  we  want  another  argument  for  this  minuter  totality,  we 
may  refer  to  nature,  which  art  is  said  to  imitate.  Not  only 
this  universe  is  one  stupendous  whole,  but  such  also  is  a  tree,  a 
shrub,  a  flower;  such  those  beings  which,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  even  escape  our  perception.  And  so  much  for  totality, 
(I  venture  to  familiarize  the  term,)  that  common  and  essential 
character  to  every  legitimate  composition. 

There  is  another  character  left,  which,  though  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose,  I  venture  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  character 
of  accuracy.  Every  work  ought  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 
And  yet,  though  this  apply  to  works  of  every  kind,  there  is  a 
difference  whether  the  work  be  great  or  small.  In  greater 
works,  (such  as  histories,  epic  poems,  and  the  like,)  their  very 
magnitude  excuses  incidental  defects,  and  their  authors,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  may  be  allowed  to  slumber.  It  is  otherwise  in 
smaller  works,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  smaller.  Such, 
through  every  part,  both  in  sentiment  and  diction,  should  be 
perspicuous,  pure,  simple,  and  precise. 

As  examples  often  illustrate  better  than  theory,  the  following 
short  piece  is  subjoined  for  perusal.  The  reader  may  be  assured, 
it  comes  not  from  the  author ;  and  yet,  though  not  his  own,  he 
cannot  help  feeling  a  paternal  solicitude  for  it ;  a  wish  for  in- 
dulgence to  a  juvenile  genius,  that  never  meant  a  private  essay 
for  public  inspection. 


'^Several  ladies  in  the  country  having  acted  a  dramatic  paa- 
toral,  in  which  one  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Florizel,  a  shep- 
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hard,  makoA  love  to  another,  tifider  the  nftme  of  Peirdita,  a  she^ 
herdess ;  their  acting  being  finished,  and  they  returned  to  thenr 
proper  charaotere,  one  of  them  addresses  the  other  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"  No  more  shall  we  with  trembling  hear  that  bell,* 
Which  shewM  me,  Perdita ;  thee,  Plorizel. 
No  more  thy  brilliant  eyes,  with  looks  of  love, 
Shall  in  my  bosom  gentle  pity  move. 
The  curtain  drops,  and  now  we  both  remain. 
You  ftree  from  mimic  love,  and  I  from  pain. 
Yet  grant  one  fevour — ^tho*  our  drama  ends, 
Let  tne  feignM  lovers  still  be  real  friends.^ 

The  author,  in  his  own  works,  as  far  as  his  genius  would 
assist,  has  endeavoured  to  give  th^n  a  just  totahtv.  Ho  has 
endeavoured  that  each  of  them  should  exhibit  a  real  begiuningi 
middle,  and  end,  and  these  properly  adapted  to  the  plaess 
which  they  possess,  and  incapable  of  transposition,  without 
detriment  or  confusion.  He  does  not,  however,  venture  upon  a 
detail,  because  he  does  not  think  it  worthy  to  follow  the  detail 
of  productions,  like  the  Oeorgics  or  the  Menexenus. 

oo  much,  therefore,  for  the  speculation  concerning  ig>hoh  and 
pmrUt  and  such  matters  relative  to  it,  as  have  incidentally 
arisen* 

We  are  now  to  say  something  upon  the  theory  of  senUnaont  \ 
and  as  sentiment  and  manners  are  intimately  connected,  and  in 
a  drama  both  of  them  naturally  rise  out  of  the  fable,  it  seems 
also  proper  to  say  something  upon  dramatic  speculation  in  gene- 
ral, beginning,  according  to  ordw,  first  fhnn  tne  first. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DUAMATIO  SPSCULATIOKS-MrHn  CONSTrTUtlVB  I>ARtS  OF  fcVKUY  imAllA 
— -«X  IN  NUMBBft-^^^'WHICH  OF  TRfiSfi   BBLONO  TO  OTRKB  AnilSTS 
WHICH   TO  THE   POET — TRANSmOK  tO  THOSE  WHICH  APPERTAIN  TO 
THE  POET. 

The  laws  and  principles  of  dramatic  poetry  among  the  Gteeks, 
whether  it  was  from  the  excellence  of  their  pieces,  or  of  thmr 
language,  or  of  both,  were  treated  with  attention  even  by  their 
ablest  philosophers. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  their  ideas ;  and,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  we  illustrate  by  instances  chiefly  modern,  we 
have  so  done,  because  we  believe  that  it  demonstrates  the  uni- 
versality of  the  precepts. 
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A  dramatic  piecu,  or  (in  nior«  common  language)  a  play,  ii 
the  detail  or  exhibition  of  a  certiun  action :  not,  however,  an 
action,  like  one  in  history,  which  ie  snppoeed  actnally  to  have 
happened)  bnt^  though  taken  from  history,  a  fiction  or  imitation, 
in  various  particulars  derived  from  invention.  It  is  by  this  that 
Sojphocles  and  Shakq^are  differ  from  Thucydides  and  Clarendon* 
It  18  invention  makes  them  poets,  and  not  metre  ^  for  had  Ooke 
or  Newton  written  in  yerse,  they  could  not,  for  that  reason,  have 
been  called  poets»" 

Again,  a  aramatic  piece,  or  play,  is  the  exhibition  of  an  action; 
not  simply  related,  as  the  ^^neid  or  Paradise  Lost,  but  where 
the  parties  concerned  are  made  to  appear  in  person,  and  per* 
sonaily  to  converse  and  act  their  own  story.  It  is  by  this  that 
the  Samson  Agonistes  differs  from  the  Paradise  Lost,  though 
both  of  them  poems  from  the  same  sublime  author* 

Now  such  dramatic  piece,  or  play,  in  order  to  make  it  plea»> 
ing,  (and,  surely,  to  please  is  an  essential  to  the  drama,)  must 
have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  that  is,  as  fhr  as  possible,  be 
a  perfect  whole,  having  parts.  If  it  be  defective  here,  it  will  ba 
hardly  comprehensible ;  and  if  hardly  comprehensible,  it  is  nol 
possible  that  it  should  please. 

But  upon  whole  and  parts,  as  we  have  spoken  already,*  we 
speak  not  now.  At  present  we  r^nark,  that  such  an  action,  as 
here  described,  makes  in  every  play  what  we  call  the  story,  or 
(to  use  a  term  more  technical)  the  fable ;  and  that  this  story  or 
fable  is,  and  has  been  justly  called,  the  very  soul  of  the  drama,^ 
since  from  this  it  derives  its  very  existence. 

We  proceed :  this  drama,  then,  being  an  action,  and  that  not 
reheansed  like  an  epopee  ot  history,  but  actually  transacted  by 
certain  present  living  agents,  it  becomes  necessary  that  these 
agents  should  mutually  converse,  and  that  they  should  have  too 
a  certain  place  where  to  hold  their  conversation*  Hence  we 
perceive  that  in  every  dramatic  pi^ce,  not  only  the  fable  is  a 
requisite^  but  the  scenery,  and  the  stage,  and,  more  than  these,  a 
proper  diiction.  Indeed,  the  scenery  and  stage  are  not  in  the 
poet^s  department :  they  belong  at  best  to  the  painter,  and  after 
him  to  inferior  artists.  The  diction  is  the  poetX  and  this  indeed 
is  important,  since  the  whole  of  his  performance  is  conveyed 
through  the  dialogue. 

But  diction  being  admitted,  we  are  still  to  observe,  that  there 
are  other  things  wanting,  of  no  less  importance.     In  the  vatioftt 

«  AirXor  oSr  ^k  roinwp  9tt  t^v  wlnf^p  itbd  m  tlM  «b)ecti  h%  imitates  aM  himittl 

p&SXmw  rdr  id9mw  dMu  Scs  iroMir^r,  %  tmp  actiona.'^    Arist*  db  Poet,  cajk  9.  p.  384* 

fjJrpmrt  tvtt  teonfr^s  icar^  t^v  fdfxfiffh  edit  Sylb. 
Am*    fu/itneu  Ji  raj  Tpci|ct5.     **  It  is        *  Sup.  chap.  y. 

fher«fbire  OTident  iKmce,  that  a  poet,  or        » *^px^  /*^»'  ^  *«*  ^^  ^hoA  *  pMBot 

ttkaker,  ought  father  to  be  a  Maker  of  t^s  rpoytfUas,    Ailtt  Poet,  c  S.  p.  2SU 

fiiblea  than  of  versea,  inasmuch  as  he  h  a  ^dit  6ylb. 
poet,  or  maker,  in  virtue  of  his  imitation. 
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transactions  of  real  life,  every  person  does  not  simply  speak,  but 
some  way  or  other  speaks  his  mind,  and  discovers  by  his  be- 
haviour certain  traces  of  character.  Now  it  is  in  these  almost 
inseparable  accidents  to  human  conduct,  that  we  perceive  the 
rise  of  sentiment  and  manners.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as 
dramatic  fiction  copies  real  life,  not  only  diction  is  a  necessary 
part  of  it,  but  manners  also,  and  sentiment. 

We  may  subjoin  one  part  more,  and  that  is  music.  The 
ancient  choruses  between  the  acts  were  probably  sung,  and 
perhaps  the  rest  was  delivered  in  a  species  of  recitative.  Our 
modern  theatres  have  a  band  of  music ;  and  have  music  often 
introduced  where  there  is  no  opera.  In  this  last,  (I  mean  the 
opera,)  music  seems  to  claim  precedence. 

From  these  speculations  it  appears,  that  the  constitutive  parts 
of  the  drama  are  six ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fable,  the  manners,  the 
sentiment,  the  diction,  the  scenery,  and  the  music' 

But  then,  as  out  of  these  six  the  scenery  and  the  music  appear 
to  appertain  to  other  artists,  and  the  play  (as  far  as  respects  the 
poet)  is  complete  without  them ;  it  remains  that  its  four  primary 
and  capital  parts  are  the  fable,  the  manners,  the  sentiment,  and 
the  diction. 

These,  by  way  of  sketch,  we  shall  successively  consider,  com- 
mencing from  the  &ble,  as  the  first  in  dignity  and  rank. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN    THE   OONSTITUTIVB    PA.BTS    OF    A    DBAMA,  THE    FABUB   C0N8IDEBBD 

FIRST ITS    DIFFERENT   SPECIES ^WHICH    FIT   FOR   COMEDY,    WHICH 

FOR     TRAGEDY ILLUSTRATIONS     BY     EXAMPLES ^REVOLUTIONS 

DISCOVERIES TRAGIC    PASSIONS ^LILLO^S    FATAL    CURIOSFTY— COM- 
PARED WITH   THE    (BDIPUS    TYRANNUS   OF    SOPHOCLES ^IMPORTANCE 

OF    FABLES,    BOTH    TRAGIC    AND    COMIC HOW    THEY    DIFFER BAD 

FABLES,    WHENCE — OTHER    DRAMATIC    REQUISITES,     WITHOUT    THE 

FABLE,  MAY  B^  EXCELLENT FIFTH    ACTS,  HOW  CHARACTERIZED   BY 

SOME  DRAMATIC  WRITERS. 

If  we  treat  of  dramatic  fables  or  stories,  we  must  first  inquire 
how  many  are  their  species ;  and  these  we  endeavour  to  arrange, 
as  follows. 

One  species  is,  when  the  several  events  flow  in  a  similar  suc- 
cession, and  calmly  maintain  that  equal  course,  till  the  succession 
stops,  and  the  fable  is  at  an  end.     Such  is  the  story  of  a  simple 

'  They  are  thus  enumerated  by  Aristotle :        The  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  in  this  and 

MOtfos,  iced  ff(h},  koI  A^(f,  koI  Si^io,  fca2  the  following  chapters,  may  be  said  to  cod- 

l^ris,  jcoi  ffcc\oiro(ia.    De  Poet  c  6.  p.  230.  tain  in  a  manner  the  whole  dramatic  art 
edit  Sylb. 
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peasant,  who  quietly  dies  in  the  cottage  where  he  was  born, 
the  same  throughout  his  life,  both  in  manners  and  in  rank. 

There  is  a  second  species  of  story  or  fable,  not  simple,  but 
complicated;*  a  species  where  the  succeeding  events  differ 
widely  from  the  preceding ;  as,  for  example,  the  story  of  the 
well-known  Massinello,  who,  in  a  few  days,  from  a  poor  fisher- 
man rose  to  sovereign  authority.  Here  the  succession  is  not 
equal  or  similar,  because  we  have  a  sudden  revolution  from  low 
to  high,  from  mean  to  magnificent. 

There  is  another  complicated  species,  the  reverse  of  this  last, 
where  the  revolution,  though  in  extremes,  is  from  high  to  low, 
from  magnificent  to  mean.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same 
Massinello,  who,  after  a  short  taste  of  sovereignty,  was  igno- 
miniously  slain. 

And  thus  are  all  fables  or  stories  either  simple  or  com- 
plicated :  and  the  complicated  also  of  two  subordinate  sorts ;  of 
which  the  one,  beginning  from  bad,  ends  in  good ;  the  other, 
beginning  from  good,  ends  in  bad. 

If  we  contemplate  these  various  species,  we  shall  find  the 
simple  story  least  adapted  either  to  comedy  or  tragedy.  It 
wants  those  striking  revolutions,  those  unexpected  discoveries,** 
so  essential  to  engage  and  to  detain  a  spectator. 

It  is  not  so  with  complicated  stories.  Here  every  sudden 
revolution,  every  discovery,  has  a  charm,  and  the  unexpected 
events  never  fail  to  interest. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  of  these  complicated  stories, 
that,  where  the  revolution  is  from  bad  to  good,  as  in  the  first 
subordinate  sort,  they  are  more  natural  to  comedy  than  to 
tragedy,*'  because  comedies,  however  perplexed  and  turbid  may 

*  Elffl  Si  r&y  fA^Bw  ol  fih^  iat\oZ  ol  9^  change  from  ignorance  to  knowledge ;  know- 

wew\tyfi4por  kaU  yhp  -al  irpd^us,  iv  fu-  ledge  leading  either  to  friendship  or  enmity 

fi-fl<r€i5  ol  fivBoi  cl(riv,  iirdpxoviriy  ciiobs  between  those  who  [in  the  course  of  the 

oCccu  roia&rcu*  \4yw  Ji,  ic.  t.  A.    **0f  drama]  are  destined  to  felicity  or  infelicity.** 

febles,  some  are  simple,  and  some  are  com-  Aristot  Poet,  ut  supra, 

plicated ;  for  such  are  human  actions,  of  ^  The    Stagirite  having    approved    the 

which  febles  are  imitations.     By  simple,  practice,  that  tragedy  should  end  with  in- 

I  mean,**&c  Aristot  Poet.  cap.  10.  p.  235.  felicity,  and  told  us  that  the  introduction 

edit.  Sylb.  of  felicity  was  a  sort  of  compliment  paid  by 

^  These  revolutions  and  discoveries  are  the  poet  to  the  wishes  of  the  spectators,  adds, 

caDed  in  Greek  ircpnr/rctai  and  kifceyv^  upon  the  subject  of  a  happy  ending — -'^ori 

purtis.    They  are  thus  defined :   'Etrrl  9k  di  ohx  a^ny  iarh  rpay^las  ^8di^,  iiXXh 

w^ptK^rua  fjip  if  tis  rh  iviufriov  r»p  trpar-  fioXAov  rris  K«fiip9(as  ohctia'  iKti  ykp  &r 

T0fi4pwv  fi^(ifi6\fi^  KoBdireo  ^fnrrai^   jcol  ol  tx^^^^f^OL  ^<riv  iy  r^  fi.l6v  otov^Opiffrris 

rovTO  th-—Kwrii  rh  tlnhi^  ^  cuKxyKcuoy:  **  A  teed  Atyur^os'  ^\oi  yfy6fi€yoi  M  reAevr^s 

revolution  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  4^4pxoyraL,  Koi  mroiMi<rK€i  odSctf  ^  ob- 

change  into  the  reverse  of  what  is  doing,  Ztvis:  ''This  is  not  a  pleasure  arising  firom 

and  that  either  according  to  probability,  or  tragedy,  but  is  rather  peculiar  to  comedy, 

from  necessity.**  Aristot  Poet  c.  1 1.  p.  235.  For  there,  if  the  characters  are  most  hostile, 

edit  Sylb.    Again :  'Ayctyy^uris  8*  iirrly^  (as  much   so,  as  Orestes    and  ^gisthus 

4knrcf>  KflU  ro^ofM  arifiaiyttf  **(  iyyolas  were,)  they  become  friends  at  last,  when 

cif  yySiffiy  fieroL$o\ii^  ^  tls  (piKiay  ^  Kx^poty  they  quit  die  stage,  nor  does  any  one  die 

T&y  vpihs  tirrvxiou' ff  ^wrrvx^oy  ^puffi^ywy :  by  the    means  of  any  other."    Aristot 

**  A  discoyery  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  Poet  c.  13.  p.  238.  edit  Sylb. 
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be  their  beffioning,  geDemlly  produce  »t  last  (a8  well  the  iMieient 
as  the  mooern)  a  reconciliation  of  parties,  and  a  weddiDg  in 
oonsequence.  Not  only  Terence,  but  eyerj  modern  may  famish 
08  with  examples. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  revolution,  as  in  the  second  sort, 
is  from  good  to  bad,  (that  is,  from  happy  to  unhappy,  from 
prosperous  to  adverse,)  here  wo  discover  the  true  fiible,  or  story, 

f>roper  for  tragedy.  Oonunon  sense  leads  us  to  call,  even  in  rml 
ife,  such  events,  tragical.  When  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Franoe, 
the  triumphant  sovereign  of  a  great  people,  was  unexpectedly 
murdered  by  a  wretchM  fanatic,  wo  cannot  help  saying,  it  was 
•  tragical  story. 

But  to  come  to  the  tragic  drama  itself. 

We  see  this  kind  of  revolution  sublimely  illustrated  in  the 
CEJdipus  of  Sophocles;  where  CEdipus,  after  having  flattered 
himself  in  vain,  that  his  suspicions  would  be  relieved  by  his 
inquiries,  is  at  last  by  those  very  inquiries  plunged  into  the 
deepest  woe,"*  from  finaing  it  confirmed  and  put  beyond  doubt, 
that  he  had  murdered  his  own  father,  and  was  then  married  to 
his  own  mother. 

We  see  the  force  also  of  8u<^  a  revolution  in  Milton^s 
Samson  Agonistes.  When  his  &ther  had  specious  hopes  to 
redeem  him  from  captivity,  these  hopes  are  at  once  blasted  by 
bis  unexpected  destruction.^ 

Othello  commences  with  a  prospect  of  conjugal  felicity ;  Lear 
with  that  of  repose,  by  retiring  from  royalty.^  Different  revolu- 
tions (arising  from  jealousy,  ingratitude,  and  other  culpable  af- 
fections) cimnge  both  of  these  pleasing  prospects  into  the 
deepest  distress,  and  with  this  distress  each  of  the  tragedies 
concludes. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  heightening  to  these  revolutions,  if  they  are 
attended,  as  in  the  (Bdipus,  with  a  discovery ;  that  fa,  if  the 
parties  who  suffer,  and  those  who  cause  their  sufferings,  are 
discovered  to  be  connected :  for  example,  to  be  husband  and 
wife,  brother  and  sister,  parents  and  a  eniid,  &c. 

If  a  man  in  real  life  happen  to  kill  another,  it  certainly 
heightens  the  misfortune,  even  though  an  event  of  mere  chapoe, 
if  he  discover  that  person  to  be  his  father  or  his  son. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  if  these  events  are  tragic,  (and  can  we 
ibr  a  moment  doubt  them  to  be  such !)  that  pity  and  terror  are 
the  true  tra^c  Dassions;^  that  they  truly  bear  that  name,  and 
are  necessanly  oiffused  through  every  fable  truly  tragic. 

^  See  the  Hune  Peetict  of  Aristotle,  in  wnagiTHuy  menitr  ■eeoiB  to  ham  pud  tlM 

the  bcgiBmDg  of  chi^  11.  ^CUrr^p  iv  rf  lome  ^mpliment  to  hit  mndipnee,  ae  vu 

OiSlvodi,  ic.  r.  \.  p.  285.  edit  Sylbw  piiid  to  other  andienoes  two  thouHund  yean 

•  8c«  Samson  Agonittea,  y.  1462,  &e.  ago,  and  then  jottljr  cenmrad.    Sea  aate  <^       j 

'  This  example  refiin  to  the  real  Lear  of  p.  420.  \J 

Shakspeare,  not  die   spariooa  one,  com-        <  It  has  heen  observed,  tiiat  if  pocsSBS 

monly  acted  nader  his  namc^  where  the  of  consianmate  virtue  and  pro^yare  made 
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Now  whether  our  iiigeiiioiis  countryman,  Lillo,  in  that  capital 
play  of  his,  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  learned  this  doctrine  from 
others,  or  was  ^ided  by  pure  genius,  void  of  critical  literature ; 
it  is  certain  that  in  this  tragedy  (whatever  was  the  cause)  we 
find  the  model  of  a  perfect  &ble,  under  all  the  characters  here 
described. 

''A  long-lost  son,  returning  home  unexpectedly,  finds  his 
parents  alive,  but  perishing  with  indigence. 

^^The  younff  man,  whom  from  his  long  absence  his  parents 
never  expected,  discovers  himself  first  to  an  amiable  Ariend,  his 
long-loved  Charlotte,  and  with  her  concerts  the  manner  how  to 
disoover  himself  to  bis  parents. 

'^  It  is  agreed  he  should  go  to  their  house,  and  there  remain 
ooknown,  till  Charlotte  should  arrive,  and  make  the  happy 
discovery. 

^^He  goes  thither  accordingly;  and  having,  by  a  letter  of 
CbarlotteX  been  admitted,  converses,  though  unknown,  both 
with  father  and  mother,  and  beholds  their  misery  with  filial 
afiection ;  complains  at  length  he  was  fatigued,  (which  in  fact  he 
really  was,)  and  begs  he  may  be  admitted  for  a  while  to  repose. 
Betiring,  he  delivers  a  casket  to  his  mother,  and  tells  her  it  is  a 
deposit  she  must  guard  till  be  awakes. 

^^  Curiosity  tempts  her  to  open  the  casket,  where  she  is  dazzled 
with  the  splendour  of  innumerable  jewels.  Objects  so  alluring 
suggest  bad  ideas,  and  poverty  soon  gives  to  those  ideas  a  sano- 
tion.  Black  as  they  are,  she  communicates  them  to  her  husband, 
who,  at  first  reluctant,  is  at  length  persuaded,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  jewels  stabs  the  stranger  while  he  sleeps. 

^^Tbe  fatal  murder  is  perpetrating,  or  at  least  but  barely 
perpetrated,  when  Chariotte  arrives,  AiU  of  joy,  to  inform  them 
that  the  stranger  within  their  walls  was  their  long-lost  son.'" 

What  a  discovery?  What  a  revolution?  How  irresistibly 
are  the  tragic  passions  of  terror  and  pity  excited.** 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  this  affecting  fable,  that  it  so  much 
resembles  that  of  the  play  just  mentioned,  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus* 
In  both  tragedies,  that  which  apparently  leads  to  joy,  leads  in 
its  completion  to  misery ;  both  tragedies  concur  in  the  horror 
of  their  discoveries ;  and  both  in  those  peat  outlines  of  a  truly 
tragic  revolution,  where  (according  to  the  nervous  sentiment  of 
Lillo  himself)  we  see 

Qirfbrtoiiate,  St  does  not  more  our  pity,  for  As  we  think    the  suffierings    of   such 

w  art  shocked;   if  persons  notonously  persons  mtkerhard,  they  more  ovr  pity; 

wihnioQS  art  unfortnnate,  it  may  move  oar  as  we  think  them  like  ounelTes,  they  more 

hnmanity,  but  hardly  then  our  pity.    It  our  fear. 

remains  that  pity,  and  we  may  add  fear.  This  will  explain  the  following  expre»> 

are  naturally  excited  by  middle  ehanioters,  sions :  ''EAMt  /My,  vspi  rhi^  iufd^iot^  ^fiot 

thoa*  wbe  are  no  way  distinguished  by  Hi  v^pl  r^  B/Mtop,    Aiistot  Poet,  c  IS. 

their  extraordinary  yirtue,  ner  who  biing  p.  237*  edit  SylK 

their  misfortunes  upon  then  so  much  by  ^  See  page  430. 
improbity  as  by  error. 
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The  two  extremea  of  life. 
The  highest  happiness,  and  deepest  woe. 
With  fiJl  the  sharp  and  Mtter  aggravations 
Of  such  a  Tast  transition. 

^  A  farther  concurrence  may  be  added,  which  is,  that  each 

piece  begins  and  proceeds  in  a  train  of  eventS)  which  with  perfect 
probability  lead  to  its  conclusion,  without  the  help  of  machines, 
deities,  prodigies,  spectres,  or  any  thing  else  incomprehensible 
or  increaible.'' 

We  may  say,  too,  in  both  pieces  there  exists  totality ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  endJ 

We  mention  this  again,  though  we  have  mentioned  it  already, 
because  we  think  we  cannot  enough  enforce  so  absolutely  es- 
sential a  requisite;  a  requisite  descending  in  poetry  from  the 
mighty  epopee  down  to  the  minute  epigram ;  and  never  to  be 
dispensed  with,  but  in  sessions-papers,  controversial  pamphlets, 
ana  those  passing  productions,  which,  like  certain  insects  of 
which  we  read,  live  and  die  within  the  day." 

And  now  having  given,  in  the  above  instances,  this  description 
of  the  tragic  fable,  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive  its  amazine 
eflScacy.  It  does  not,  like  a  fine  sentiment,  or  a  beautiftu 
simile,  give  an  occasional  or  local  grace;  it  is  never  out  of 
sight ;  it  adorns  every  part,  and  passes  through  the  whole. 
^  It  was  from  these  reasonings  that  the  great  father  of  criticism, 

speaking  of  the  tragic  fable,  calls  it  the  very  soul  of  tragedy." 

Nor  is  this  assertion  less  true  of  the  comic  fable,  which  has, 
too,  like  the  tragic,  its  revolutions  and  its  discoveries ;  its 
praise  from  natural  order,  and  from  a  just  totality. 

The  difference  between  them  only  lies  in  the  persons  and 

the  catastrophe,  inasmuch  as  (contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 

^  tragedy)  the  comic  persons  are  mostly  either  of  middle  or  lower 

life,  and  the  catastrophe  for  the  greater  part  from  bad  to  good, 

or  (to  talk  less  in  extremes)  from  turbid  to  tranquil.^ 

On  fables,  comic  as  well  as  tragic,  we  may  alike  remark,  that, 
when  good,  like  many  other  fine  things,  they  are  difficult.  And 
hence  perhaps  the  cause,  why  in  this  respect  so  many  dramas 
are  defective;  and  why  their  story  or  fable  is  commonly  no 
more  than  either  a  jumble  of  events  hard  to  comprehend,  or  a 
tale  taken  from  some  ^Tetched  novel,  which  has  little  founda- 
tion either  in  nature  or  probability. 

Even  in  the  plays  we  most  admire,  we  shall  seldom  find  our 
admiration  to  arise  from  the  fable :  it  is  either  from  the  senti- 
ment, as  in  Measure  for  Measure ;  or  from  the  purity  of  the 

^  It  is  trae,  that  in  one  play  mention  is        ^  See  chap.  t. 
made  of  an  onwle ;    in  the  other,  of  a        ■  Vid.  Aristot  AnimaL  Hiito&   L  t. 

dream ;   bat  neither  of  them  aflfects  the  p.  143.  edit  Sjib. 
catastrophe ;  which  in  both  pkys  arises        "  See  before,  p.  427. 
from  inddento  perfectly  natural  «  See  p.  429, 430. 
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dictioD,  as  in  Gato ;  or  from  the  characters  and  manners,  as  in 
Lear,  Othello,  Falstaff,  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  Ben  the  Sailor, 
sir  Peter  and  lady  Teazle,  with  the  other  persons  of  that 
pleasing  drama,  the  School  for  Scandal. 

To  these  merits,  which  are  great,  we  may  add  others  far 
inferior,  such  as  the  scenery ;  such  as,  in  tragedy,  the  spectacle 
of  pomps  and  processions;  in  comedy,  the  amusing  bustle  of 
surprises  and  squabbles ;  all  of  which  have  their  effect,  and  keep 
our  attention  alive. 

But  here,  alas !  commences  the  grievance.  After  sentiment, 
diction,  characters,  and  manners ;  after  the  elegance  of  scenes ; 
after  pomps  and  processions,  squabbles  and  surprises;  when, 
these  being  over,  the  whole  draws  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  then  un- 
fortunately comes  the  failure.  At  that  critical  moment,  of  all 
the  most  interesting,  (by  that  critical  moment,  I  mean  the 
catastrophe,)  it  is  then  the  poor  spectator  is  led  into  a  labyrinth, 
where  both  himself  and  the  poet  are  often  lost  together. 

In  tragedy,  this  knot,  like  the  Gordian  knot,  is  frequently 
solved  by  the  sword.  The  principal  parties  are  slain;  and, 
these  being  despatched,  the  play  ends  of  course. 

In  comedy,  the  expedient  is  little  better.  The  old  gentleman 
of  the  drama,  after  having  fretted  and  stormed  through  the 
first  four  acts,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  is  unaccount- 
ably appeased.  At  the  same  time,  the  dissipated  coquette  and 
the  dissolute  fine  gentleman,  whose  vices  cannot  be  occasional, 
but  must  clearly  be  habitual,  are  in  the  space  of  half  a  scene 
miraculously  reformed,  and  grow  at  once  as  completely  good  as 
if  they  had  never  been  otherwise. 

It  was^from  a  sense  of  this  concluding  jumble,  this  unnatural 
huddling  of  events,  that  a  witty  friend  of  mine,  who  was  himself 
a  dramatic  writer,  used  pleasantlv,  though  perhaps  rather  freely, 
to  damn  the  man  who  invented  fifth  acts.^ 

And  so  much  for  the  nature  or  character  of  the  dramatic 
fable. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  manners  and  sentiment ; 
and  first  for  the  theory  of  manners. 

P  So  Baid  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,        Had  his  life  been  lees  irregular,  (for  ir- 

who  was  a  respectable  person  both  by  edu-  regular  it  was,  and  spent  in  a  promiscuous 

cation  and  birUi,  having  been  bred  at  Eton  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  ranks,)  his 

school  and  Leyden,  and  being  lineally  de-  pictures  of  human  kind  had  neither  been  so 

scended  irom  an  earl  of  Denbigh.  various  nor  so  natural. 

His  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones        Had  he  possessed  less  of  literature,  he 

may  be  called  master-pieces  in  the  comic  could  not  have  infused  such  a  spirit  of 

epopee,  which  none  since  have  equalled,  classical  elegance. 

though    multitudes    have    imitated ;    and        Had  his  genius  been  less  fertile  in  wit 

which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  write  and  humour,  he  could  not  have  maintained 

in  the  manner  he  did,  both  from  his  life,  that  uninterrupted  pleasantry,  which  never 

his  learning,  and  his  genius.  suffers  his  reader  to  feel  fatigue. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OONCERNINO    DRAMATIC   MANNSKS ^WHAT   CONSrnXUTBS  THBM MAN- 
NEKS   OF   OTHELLO,  MACBETH,  HAMLET THOSE   OF   THE   LAST  QUBS- 

TIONBD,     AND      WHY— CONSIOTENCY      BEQDIBED YET      SOMETIMES 

BLAMEABLE,    AND  WHY QENUINE    MANNERS   IN    BHAKSPBARB — ^IN 

LILLO — MANNEBS,  MORALLY  BAD,  POETICALLY  GOOD. 

^'  When  the  principal  persons  of  any  drama  preserve  sack  m 
consistency  of  conduct,  (it  matters  not  whether  that  conduct  be 
virtuous  or  vicious,)  that,  after  they  have  appeared  for  a  scene 
or  two,  we  conjecture  what  they  will  do  hereafter  from  what 
they  have  done  already,  such  persons  in  poetry  may  be  said  to 
have  manners,  for  by  this>  and  this  only,  are  poetic  manners 
constituted.'^*' 

To  explain  this  assertion  by  recurring  to  instances :  As  soon  as 
we  have  seen  the  violent  love  and  weak  credulity  of  Othello,  the 
fatal  jealousv,  in  which  they  terminate,  is  no  more  than  what 
we  may  conjecture.  When  we  have  marked  the  attention  paid 
by  Macbeth  to  the  witches,  to  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  and 
to  the  flattering  dictates  of  his  own  ambition,  we  suspect  some- 
thing atrocious;  nor  are  we  surprised  that,  in  the  event,  he 
murders  Duncan,  and  then  Banquo.  Had  he  changed  his  con- 
duct, and  been  only  wicked  by  halves,  his  manners  would  not 
have  been  as  they  now  are,  poetically  good. 

If  the  leading  person  in  a  drama,  for  example  Hamlet,  appear 
to  have  been  treated  most  injuriously,  we  naturally  infer  that  he 
will  meditate  revenge ;  and  diould  that  revenge  prove  fatal  to 
those  who  had  injured  him^  it  is  no  more  than  was  probable, 
when  we  consider  the  provocation. 

But  should  the  same  Hamlet  by  chance  kill  an  innocent  old 
man — an  old  man  from  whom  he  had  never  received  offence, 
and  with  whose  dawg^ter  he  was  actually  in  love — what  should 
we  expect  then !  Should  we  not  look  for  compassion,  I  might 
add,  even  for  compunction !    Should  we  not  be  shocked,  if,  in- 

^  '^ari  9h  ^Bos  nky  rh  Toio^oy,^  SqAoi  (^ytoi  r&y  X&yw:  ''for  which  letaon  tome 

T^y  wpoalpfiriv  iiritd  ris  itrrlyy  h  oh  oCk  of  the  dramatic  dialogues  have  no  mannwrn 
iffri  Itrjkoy^  tl  iFpompuraLt  ^    ^e^cc  6  -  at  aU.^ 

K4yw :    *'  Maimers  or  character  is  that  And  this  well  explains  another  account 

which  discovers  what  the  detennination  of  manners  given  in  the  same  book:  r^ 

[of  a  speaker]  will  be,  in  matters  where  it  9k  IjOri^  Koff  t  iroio^  rums  clnu  ^dfuy 

18  not  yet  manifest,  whether  he  chooses  to  rohs  wodfrroyras :  ''manners  are  those qnar 

do  a  thing,  or  to  avoid  it^*    Aristot.  Poet,  lities  tJirough  which  we  say,  the  actors  are 

c.  6.  p.  231.  edit  Sylb.  men  of  such  or  such  a  character.^  Ibid. 

It  was  from  our  being  unable,  in  the  Bossu,  in  his  Traits  du  Poeme  Epiqne^ 

persons  of  some  dramas,  to  conjecture  what  has  given  a  fine  and  copious  commentary 

they  will  determine,  that  the  above  author  on  this  part  of  Aristotle^s  Poetics.    See  his 

immediately  adds,  9i6w€p  oi/K  IxotMriy  ^Boz  work,  1.  iv.  c  4,  5,  &c 
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stead  of  this,  he  were  to  prove  quite  insensible,  or  (what  is  even 
worse)  were  he  to  be  brutally  jocose  ? 

Here  the  manners  are  blameable,  because  they  are  incon- 
sistent ;  we  should  never  conjecture  from  Hamlet  any  thing  so 
unfeelingly  cruel. 

Nor  are  manners  only  to  be  blamed  for  being  thus  incon- 
sistent. Consistency  itself  is  blameable,  if  it  exhibit  human 
beings  completely  abandoned ;  completely  void  of  virtue ;  pre- 
pared, like  king  Richard,  at  their  very  birth,  for  mischief.  It 
was  of  such  models  that  a  jocose  critic  once  said,  they  might 
make  good  devils,  but  they  could  never  make  good  men :  not 
(says  he)  that  they  want  consistency,  but  it  is  of  a  supernatural 
sort,  which  human  nature  never  knew. 

Quodcumqae  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incieduliifl  odi.  Hor. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  manners  in  a  more  genuine  form,  may 
go  to  the  characters  already  alleged  in  the  preceding  chapter;' 
where,  from  our  previous  acquaintance  with  the  several  parties, 
we  can  hardly  fail,  as  incidents  arise,  to  conjecture  their  future 
behaviour.* 

We  may  find  also  manners  of  this  sort  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity. 
Old  Wilmot  and  his  wife  discover  affection  for  one  another ;  nor 
is  it  confined  here — they  discover  it  for  their  absent  son ;  for  his 
beloved  Charlotte ;  and  for  their  faithful  servant  Randal.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  memory  of  past  affluence,  the  pressure 
of  present  indigence,  the  fatal  want  of  resources,  and  the  cold 
ingratitude  of  friends,  they  shew  to  all  others  (the  few  above 
excepted)  a  gloomy,  proud,  unfeeling  misanthropy. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  and  with  these  manners,  an  opportunity 
ofiers,  by  murdering  an  unknown  stranger,  to  gain  them  immense 
treasure,  and  place  them  above  want.  As  the  measure  was  at 
once  both  tempting  and  easy,  was  it  not  natural  that  such  a 
wife  should  persuade,  and  that  such  a  husband  should  be  per- 
suaded ?  We  may  conjecture  from  their  past  behaviour  what 
part  they  would  prefer,  and  that  part,  though  morally  wicked, 
IS  yet  poetically  good ;  because  here,  all  we  require  is  a  suitable 
consistence.' 

We  are  far  from  justifying  assassins.  Yet  assassins,  if  truly 
drawn,  are  not  monsters,  but  human  beings ;  and  as  such,  being 
ehequered  with  good  and  with  evil,  may  by  their  good  move  our 
pity,  though  their  evil  cause  abhorrence. 

But  this  in  the  present  case  is  not  all.  The  innocent  parties, 
made  miserable,  exhibit  a  distress  which  comes  home ;  a  distress 
which,  as  mortals,  it  is  impossible  we  should  not  feel. 

Sunt  lacrynue  remm,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangnnt"  Viig.  ^n. 

'  See  p.  483.  quotations  from  different  parts  of  this  af- 

"  See  p.  434.  fecting  tragedy,  what  is  asserted  in  various 

*  See  aboveu  parts  of  these  Inquiries.    But  the  intention 

"  It  was  intended  to  illustrate,  by  large    was  laid  aside,  (at  least  in  greater  part,)  by 

2p2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CONCBRNINO     DRAMATIC     SBNTIMBNT WHAT     CONSTITUTBS     IT COW- 

NBCTBD  WITH   MANNBRS,  AND  HOW CONCBRNINO   SENTIMENT,   ONO- 

MOLOOICy    OR    PRBCBPTIYB ITS     DESCRIPTION SOMETIMES    HAS     A 

REASON  ANNEXED  TO  IT SOMETIMES  LAUDABLE,  SOMETIMES  BULMS- 

ABLE WHOM  IT  MOST  BECOMES  TO   UTTER  IT,  AND   WHY  —  BOSSU 

TRANSITION  TO  DICTION. 

From  manners  we  pass  to  sentiment;  a  word  whicK,  though 
sometimes  confined  to  mere  gnomology,  or  moral  precept,  was 
often  used  by  the  Greeks  in  a  more  comprehensiye  meaning,  in- 
cluding every  thing  for  which  men  employ  language ;  for  proving 
and  solving;  for  raising  and  calming  the  passions;  for  exag- 
gerating and  depreciating;  for  commands,  monitions,  prayers, 
narratives,  interrogations,  answers,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  sentiment, 
in  this  sense,  means  little  less  than  the  universal  subjects  of  our 
discourse.' 

It  was  under  this  meaning  the  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  drama,  and  this  appears  not  only  from  authority,  but  from 
fact :  for  what  can  conduce  more  effectually  than  discourse  to 
establish  with  precision  dramatic  manners  and  characters ! 

To  refer  to  a  play  already  mentioned,  the  Fatal  Curiosity: 


reflecting  that  the  tragedy  was  easily  to  be 
procored,  being  modern,  and  having  passed 
through  several  editions,  one  particularly 
so  late  as  in  the  year  1775,  when  it  was 
printed  with  Lillo*s  other  dramatic  pieces. 

If  any  one  read  this  tragedy,  the  author 
of  these  Inquiries  has  a  request  or  two  to 
make,  for  which  he  hopes  a  candid  reader 
will  forgive  him:  one  is,  not  to  cavil  at 
minute  inaccuracies,  hut  look  to  the  supe- 
rior merit  of  the  whole  taken  together ;  an- 
other is,  totally  to  expunge  those  wretched 
rhymes  which  conclude  many  of  the  scenes ; 
and  which  it  is  probable  are  not  from  LiUo, 
but  from  some  other  hand,  willing  to  con- 
form to  an  absurd  foshion,  then  practised, 
but  now  laid  aside,  the  fashion  (I  mean)  of 
a  rhyming  conclusion. 

'  There  are  two  species  of  sentiment 
successively  here  described,  both  called  in 
English  either  a  sentiment  or  a  sentence, 
and  in  Latin  sentmtia.  The  Greeks  were 
more  exact,  and  to  the  different  species  as- 
signed different  names,  calling  the  one  hi6r 
yoia,  the  other  yy^firi. 

Of  yyt&fiT}  we  shall  speak  hereafter:  of 
Bidyoia  their  descriptions  are  as  foUows: 
"Kart  Sh  Karh  rijv  ^idvotav  ravra,  S<ra  i^h 


rov  \6yov  Zfi  vapaorircuflurtf^MU*  fU(ni  ^ 
ro^wy^  r6^  rt  itwoi^ucyvyetL,  Kal  r^  X^cir, 
KoU  rh  ndSfi  wapatTKcvdH^ty,  oTotf  IXfoi^,  f 
^fioy,  ^  hfiy^v^  ircU  Zoa  roiovro,  itai  ^ 
/i4y€0os  iccU  (rfUKp6rriTa:  ''All  th<»e  things 
belong  to  sentiment  (or  5u£yoia)  that  are  to 
be  performed  through  the  help  of  discourse: 
now  the  various  branches  <^  these  things 
are  to  prove,  and  to  solve,  to  excite  passions, 
(such  as  pity,  fear,  anger,  and  the  like,) 
and,  besides  this,  to  magnify,  and  to  di- 
minish/* Arist  Poet  c  19.  p.  245.  edit 
Sylb. 

We  have  here  chosen  the  fullest  descrip- 
tion of  SiAyouL ;  but  in  the  same  work  there 
are  othen  more  concise,  which  yet  express 
the  same  meaning.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
we  are  told  it  is,  rh  \4y€w  S^vturSm  vA 
iv6vra  icol  rh  hpfi^rrovroy  **  to  be  aUe  to 
say  (that  is,  to  express  justly)  such  things 
as  necessarily  belong  to  a  subject,  or  prtmeriy 
suit  it**  And  again,  soon  afier:  Aiofmci 
54,  ip  oTs  iaroBcucy^tHTi  ri,  &s  HirrtM^  ^  &$ 
o^K  ^(rrufy  ^  KaS6Kou  ri  inro^aiyopnu : 
^^Aidvoia,  or  sentiment,  exists,  where  men  de- 
monstrate any  thing  either  to  be,  or  not  to 
be  ;  or  through  which  they  assert  any  thing 
general,  or  universal.**   Ibid.  p.  231. 
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When  old  Wilmot  discharges  his  faithftil  servant  from  pure  af- 
fection, that  he  might  not  starve  him,  how  strongly  are  his  man- 
ners delineated  by  his  sentiments  ?  The  following  are  among  his 
monitions : 

Shun  my  example  ;  treasure  up  my  precepts ; 
The  world^B  before  thee ;  be  a  knave  and  prosper. 

The  young  man,  shocked  at  such  advice  from  a  master  whose 
virtues  he  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  venerate,  ventures 
modestly  to  ask  him, 

VHiere  are  your  former  principles  ? 

The  old  man^s  reply  is  a  fine  picture  of  human  frailty;  a  striking, 
and  yet  a  natural  blending  of  friendship  and  misanthropy;  of 
particular  friendship,  of  general  misanthropy: 

No  matter  (says  he)  for  principles ; 

Suppose  I  have  renounced  *em :  I  have  passions, 

And  love  thee  still ;  therefore  would  have  thee  think 

The  world  is  all  a  scene  of  deep  deceit, 

And  he  who  deals  with  mankind  on  the  square 

Is  his  own  bubble,  and  undoes  himself. 

He  departs  with  these  expressions,  but  leaves  the  young  man 
far  from  being  convinced. 

The  suspicious  gloom  of  age,  and  the  open  simplicity  of  youth, 
give  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  manners  of  each,  and  all  this 
from  the  sentiments  alone ;  sentiments  which,  though  opposite, 
are  still  perfectly  just,  as  being  perfectly  suited  to  their  different 
characters. 

It  is  to  this  comprehensive  meaning  of  sentiment  that  we  may 
in  a  manner  refer  the  substance  of  these  inquiries;  for  such 
sentiment  is  every  thing,  either  written  or  spoken. 

Something,  however,  must  be  said  upon  that  other,  and  more 
limited  species  of  it,  which  I  call  the  gnomologic^  or  preceptive ; 
a  species,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  the  drama,  but,  when  properly 
used,  one  of  its  capital  ornaments. 

The  following  description  of  it  is  taken  from  antiquity.  A 
gnomologic  sentiment,  or  precept,  is  an  assertion  or  proposition — 
not  however  all  assertions,  as  that,  "  Pericles  was  an  able  states- 
man,*^ "Homer  a  great  poet ;""  for  these  assertions  are  particular, 
and  such  a  sentiment  must  be  general — nor  yet  is  it  every  as- 
sertion, though  general ;  as  that,  "  The  angles  of  every  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles'" — but  it  is  an  assertion  which, 
though  general,  is  only  relative  to  human  conduct,  and  to  such 
objects,  as  in  moral  action  we  either  seek  or  avoid.^ 

1  We  now  come  to  the  second  species  ofirt   irtpl  wdtTcoy  KaB6\ov,  oToy,  thi  rh 

of  sentiment,  called  in  Greek  yyi&firi,  and  ivBiar^  KOfiir^X^  iycwrtov  dXA^irepl  AroMr 

which  Aristotle  describes  much  in  the  same  ai  irpd^tis  tlal,  Kcd  tdperh  ^  ^wierd  itrri 

manner  as  we  have  done  in  the  text :  ''Ecrrc  Tphs  rh  trpdratiy.  Arist  Rhetor.  1.  iL  c  21. 

9h  yy^fiTi  iif6^caKns^  oh  fi,4tnoi  irtpl  r&v  p.  96;  edit  Sylb.*    So  too  the  Scriptor.  ad 

Kolf  €Kaffroyy  oloy,  wotSs  ris  'l^tKpdrris'  Herennium,  L  iy.   s.  24.    Sententia  est 
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Among  the  assertions  of  this  sort  we  produce  the  followiag; 
the  precept  which  forbids  unseasonable  curiosity: 

Seek  not  to  know,  what  must  not  be  rereal^d. 
Or  that  which  forbids  unrelenting  anger : 
Within  thee  cherish  not  immortal  ire. 

We  remark,  too,  that  these  sentiments  acquire  additional 
strength,  if  we  subjoin  the  reason. 
For  example : 

Seek  not  to  know  what  must  not  be  revealed ; 
Joys  only  flow  where  £Eite  is  most  concealU 

Or  again : 

Within  thee  cherish  not  immortal  iie^ 
When  thou  thytelf  art  mortal* 

In  some  instances,  the  reason  and  sentiment  are  so  blended  as 
to  be  in  a  manner  inseparable.     Thus  Shakspeare : 

He  who  Mches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  iiim. 
But  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

There  are,  too,  sentiments  of  bad  moral  and  evil  tendency: 

If  sacred  right  should  ever  be  infringed. 
It  should  be  done  for  empire  and  dominion : 
In  other  things  pure  conscience  be  thy  guide.* 

The  man^  a  fool. 
Who,  having  slain  the  fhther,  spares  the  sons.^ 

These  ideas  are  only  fit  for  tyrants,  usurpers,  and  other  profli- 
gate men ;  nor  ought  they  to  appear  in  a  drama,  but  to  shew 
such  characters. 

On  gnomologic  sentiments  in  general  it  has  been  obserred, 
that  though  they  decorate,  they  should  not  be  frequent,  for  then 
the  drama  becomes  affected  and  declamatory.*^ 

It  has  been  said,  too,  they  come  most  naturally  from  aged 
persons,  because  age  may  be  supposed  to  have  taught  them  ex- 

oratio  sumpta  de  vita,  quae  aut  quid  fit,  aut  confirmatur  subjectione  lationis,  hoe  mode : 

quid  esse  oporteat  in  vita,  breviter  ostendit,  omnes  bene  vivendi  lationes  in  virtete  sunt 

hoc  mode — Liber  is  est  existimandus,  qui  collocandse,  propterea  quod  sola  virtus  in 

nuUi  turpitudini  servit  sua  potestate  est.   Scriptor.  ad  Herui.  L  ir. 

*  The  first  of  these  sentiments  is  taken  s.  24. 
from  Dryden,  the   second  u  quoted  by        *  Vid.  Cic.  de  Officiis,  L  iiL  c  21 ;  iHia 

Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  L  ii.  c.  22.  p.  97.  thus  translates  Euripides : 

edit.  Sylb.  Ncun  si  violandum  estjw,  rtgmmdi  gratia 
^ABdafen-op  6py^  /lii  ^^Xorrc,  Byfrrhs  (bv,        Vtolamhm  eti :  aliia  rebus  jpietefaM  oo&m. 
On  this  the  philosopher  wdl  observes,  that        ^  N^tof,  ftt,  var^   jcrcinu,  waSku 

if  the  monition  had  been  no  more,  than  that  tceeraKiiicoi.  Arist  Rhet.  L  L  c.  16.  L  iii. 

we  should  not  cherish  our  anger  for  ever,  it  c  22.  p.  98.  edit  Sylb. 
had  been  a  sentence  or  moral  precept ;  but        <^  So  the  same  Latin  rhetoridan,  above 

when  the  words  dyrrrhs  &v,  '^beins  mortal,**  quoted :  Sententias  interponi  raro  oonvenit, 

are  added,  the  poet  then  gives  us  the  reason,  ut  rei  actoies,  non  viyendi  pneoeptoies  esse 

rh  9ih  ri  \4yei,  Rhet  ut  sup.    The  Latin  videamur.    Scriptor.  ad   Heseui.  lib*  iv. 

rhetorician  says  the  same :   Sed  illud  quod-  &  25. 
que  probondum  est  genu^  sententias,  quod 


And  again : 
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perience.  It  muBt,  however,  be  an  experience  suitable  to  their 
characters :  an  old  general  should  not  talk  upon  law,  nor  an  old 
lawyer  upon  war.** 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  diction. 


CHAPTER  X, 

CONCBRNINO  DTCTION THE  VULGAR — THE  APFBCTED THE  ELEGANT 

THIS   LAST    MUCH    na)EBTED    TO  THE   METAPHOR PRAISE    OP    THE 

METAPHOR ^rrS  DESCRIPTION  ;    AND,  WHEN  GOOD,  ITS  CHARACTER 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST   EXCELLENT,  WHAT NOT  TURGID— NOR   ENIG- 
MATIC  NOR   BASE NOR   RIDICULOUS ^INSTANCES ^METAPHORS    BY 

CONSTANT  USE  SOMETIMES  BECOME  COMMON  WORDS — PUNS ^RUPILIUS 

REX — orra — ^enigmas — cupping — the  god  terminus OVID^S 

FASTI. 

As  every  sentiment  must  be  expressed  by  words,  the  theory  of 
sentiment  naturally  leads  to  that  of  diction.  Indeed,  the  con- 
nection between  them  is  so  intimate,  that  the  same  sentiment, 
where  the  diction  differs,  is  as  different  in  appearance,  as  the 
same  person,  dressed  like  a  peasant,  or  dressed  like  a  gentleman. 
And  hence  we  see,  how  much  diction  merits  a  serious  attention. 
But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  understood  by  an  example. 
Take,  then,  the  following :  "  Do  not  let  a  lucky  hit  slip ;  if  you 
do,  belike  you  may  not  any  more  get  at  it.*"  The  sentiment  (we 
must  confess)  is  expressed  clearly,  but  the  diction  surely  is  rather 
vulgar  and  low.  Take  it  another  way :  "  Opportune  moments 
are  few  and  fleeting ;  seize  them  with  avidity,  or  your  progres- 
sion will  be  impeded.*"  Here  the  diction,  though  not  low,  is 
rather  obscure.  The  words  are  unusual,  pedantic,  and  affected. 
But  what  says  Shakspeare ! 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  aflhin  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortone ; 
Omitted,  all  the  Toyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallowB. 

Here  the  diction  is  elegant,  without  being  vulgar  or  affected ; 
the  words,  though  common,  being  taken  under  a  metaphor,  are 
so  far  estranged  by  this  metaphorical  use,  that  they  acquire 
through  the  change  a  competent  dignity,  and  yet,  without  be- 
coming vulgar,  remain  intelligible  and  clear. 

Knowing,  therefore,  the  stress  laid  by  the  ancient  critics  on 
the  metaphor,  and  viewing  its  admirable  effects  in  the  decorating 
of  diction,  we  think  it  may  merit  a  further  regard. 

'  *Apfi6rrti  9k  ytwfwXoytw  ^Xuel^  juir  Rhet  ut  supra,  p.  97.  edit  Sylb.     See  also 

wp€<rfiiTtpayf  irtpX  tk  roirofw  £y  ffAwttpSs  the  ingenious  Bossu,  in  his  Traittf  dn  Poeme 

Tif  ^/v;  **  It  becomes  him  to  be  sententiouB  Epique,  1.  Ti  c  4,  6  ;  who  is,  as  asnal, 

who  is  advanced  in  years,  and  that  upon  copions  and  clear, 
subjects  in  which  he  has  experience. '"   Arist 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  figure  of  speech  so  pleasing  as  the 
metaphor.  It  is  at  times  the  language  of  every  individual,  but, 
above  all,  is  peculiar  to  the  man  of  genius.*  His  sagacity  dis- 
cerns not  only  common  analogies,  but  those  others  more  remote, 
which  escape  the  vulgar,  and  which,  though  they  seldom  invent, 
they  seldom  fail  to  recognise  when  they  hear  them  from  persons 
more  ingenious  than  themselves. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that  the  metaphor  took  its 
rise  from  the  poverty  of  language.  Men,  not  finding  upon  every 
occasion  words  ready  made  for  their  ideas,  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  words  analogous,  and  transfer  them  from  their 
original  meaning  to  the  meaning  then  required.  But  though  the 
metaphor  began  in  poverty,  it  did  not  end  there.  When  the 
analogy  was  just,  (and  this  often  happened,)  there  was  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  in  what  was  both  new  and  yet  fieimiliar ;  so 
that  the  metaphor  was  then  cultivated,  not  out  of  necessity,  but 
for  ornament.  It  is  thus  that  clothes  were  first  assumed  to  de- 
fend us  against  the  cold,  but  came  afterwards  to  be  worn  for 
distinction  and  decoration. 

It  must  be  observed,  there  is  a  force  in  the  united  words, 
new  and  familiar.  What  is  new,  but  not  familiar,  is  often  unin- 
telligible ;  what  is  familiar,  but  not  new,  is  no  better  than  common 
place.  It  is  in  the  union  of  the  two,  that  the  obscure  and  the 
vulgar  are  happily  removed ;  and  it  is  in  this  union  that  we  view 
the  character  of  a  just  metaphor. 

But  after  we  have  so  praised  the  metaphor,  it  is  fit  at  length 
we  should  explain  what  it  is ;  and  this  we  shall  attempt  as  well 
by  a  description  as  by  examples. 

"  A  metaphor  is  the  transferring  of  a  word  from  its  usual 
meaning  to  an  analogous  meaning,  and  then  the  employing  it 
agreeably  to  such  transfer.''^  For  example:  the  usual  meaning 
of  evening,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  day.  But  age  too  is  a  con- 
clusion ;  the  conclusion  of  human  life.  Now  there  being  an 
analogy  in  all  conclusions,  we  arrange  in  order  the  two  we  nave 
alleged,  and  say,  that,  "  as  evening  is  to  the  day,  so  is  age  to 
human  life.^     Hence,  by  an  easy  permutation,  (which  ftirnishes 

«  Th  8i  fi4yurroy  ii^ax^opuehv  thai'  fjt6-  rive  metaphors,  from  terms  which  are  proper, 
yoy  yhp  touto  oUrt  iraf>*  &\Xov  iffrl  Ao^f  <y,  and  yet  not  obvious  ;  since  even  in  phi> 
c^^tcu  re  anifif^y  iffrt'  rh  ykp  e3  /iero-  losophy,  to  discern  the  simihir  in  thuigs 
^fpciv,  T^  HfMioy  dtvp^iy  4ffrt :  "  The  widely  distant,  is  the  part  of  one  who  con- 
greatest  thing  of  all  is  to  be  powerful  in  jectures  happily.''  Arist  Rhetor.  L  iii  c  1 L 
metaphor ;  for  this  alone  cannot  be  acquired  p.  137.  edit  Sylb. 

from  another,  but  is  a  mark  of  original  ge-  That  metaphor  is  an  effort  of  genius,  and 

nius :  for  to  metaphorize  well,  is  to  discern  cannot  be  taught,  is  here  again  asserted  in 

in  di£ferent  objects  that  which  is  similar."  the  words  of  the  first  quotation:  KolAo^eo' 

Arist  Poet  c  22.  p.  250.  edit  Sylb.  ottK  4(rruf   oMiv  (sciL  /irro^o^)  wa^ 

Aci  Ji  /itrap4p€iv — iach  olKtluy  Kcd  ft^  &Wov,  Rhetor.  L  iii.  c.  2.  p.  120.  edit.  Sylbw 

^oftpwy,  oToy  kcU  iy  ^i\o<ro^q,  rh  Buotoy  '  Mera^>op&  8*  ^arty  6y6/utxos  dXAor^tov 

/rol  iy  7ro\h  lUxovtn  0cci^<v,  ^httoxw:  hri^pii,  k,  t.  A..     Arist   Poet  cap.  21. 

**  We  ought  to  metaphorize,  that  is,  to  de-  p.  2i7.  edit  Sylb. 
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at  once  two  metaphors,)  we  say  alteraately,  that  '^  evening  is 
the  age  of  the  day  ;"*'  and  that  "age  is  the  evening  of  life.'*'** 

There  are  other  metaphors  equally  pleasing,  but  which  we 
only  mention,  as  their  analogy  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  thus 
that  old  men  have  been  called  stubble ;  and  the  stage  or  theatre, 
the  mirror  of  human  life.** 

In  language  of  this  sort  there  is  a  double  satisfaction :  it  is 
strikingly  clear ;  and  yet  raised,  though  clear,  above  the  low 
and  vulgar  idiom.  It  is  a  praise  too  of  such  metaphors,  to  be 
quickly  comprehended.  The  similitude  and  the  thing  illustrated 
are  commonly  despatched  in  a  single  word,  and  comprehended 
by  an  immediate  and  instantaneous  intuition. 

Thus  a  person  of  wit,  being  dangerously  ill,  was  told  by  his 
friends,  two  more  physicians  were  called  in.  "  So  many  !^  says 
he,  "  do  they  fire  then  in  platoons  i"" 

These  instances  may  assist  us  to  discover,  what  metaphors 
may  be  called  the  best. 

They  ought  not,  in  an  elegant  and  polite  style,  (the  style  of 
which  we  are  speaking,)  to  be  derived  from  meanings  too 
sublime;  for  then  the  diction  would  be  turgid  and  bombast. 
Such  was  the  language  of  that  poet,  who,  describing  the  foot- 
men^s  flambeaux  at  the  end  of  an  opera,  sung  or  said. 

Now  blazM  a  thousand  flaming  suns,  and  bade 
Orim  night  retire. 

Nor  ought  a  metaphor  to  be  farfetched,  for  then  it  becomes 


y^pas  wphs  $loy :  ipei  rolyw  r^y  itnr^pav 
7^f>as  ^fitpas^  K<d  rh  yrjpas  k<nr4pav  filov. 
Aristot  Poet  c  21.  p.  248.  edit  Sylb. 

^  The  Stagirite  having  told  ub  what  a 
natural  pleasure  we  derive  from  information, 
and  having  told  us  that  in  the  subject  of 
words,  exotic  words  want  that  pleasure, 
from  being  obscure,  and  common  words 
from  being  too  well  known,  adds  imme- 
diately— ff  Bh  fuTcupopit  xoiec  toCto  fid- 
Xitrra'  8rav  7^  ftrrp  rh  y9ip<is  KoA.ofi^i', 
iirotrio'e  puAjd7\<nv  KciX  yywriy  9ih  rov  y4vovs^ 
i/i^  yhp  i,iniyBftfc6ra — **  but  the  metaphor 
does  this  most  effectually,  for  when  Homer 
(in  metaphor)  said  that  age  was  stubble,  he 
conveyed  to  us  information  and  knowledge 
through  a  common  genus,  (through  the  ge- 
nus of  time,)  as  boUi  old  men  and  stubble 
have  passed  the  flower  of  their  existence. 

The  words  in  Homer  are, 

*AAX*  ipLTTHi  KoXd^rjy  ye  (T*  otopxu  elaro^ 
p6wna 

Tty^ffictiy,  09v<rcr.  B.  214. 

Sed  iamen  stipulam  saUem  te  arhitror 
intuentem 

Cognoacere, 

In  which  verse  we  cannot  help  remarking 
an  elegance  of  the  poet 


Ulysses,  for  his  protection,  had  been 
metamorphosed  by  Minerva  into  the  figure 
of  an  old  man.  Yet  even  then  the  hero 
did  not  choose  to  lose  his  dignity.  By 
his  discourse  he  informs  Eumsus,  (who  did 
not  know  him,)  that  although  he  was  old, 
he  was  still  respectable:  I  imagine  (says 
he)  that  even  now  you  may  know  the 
stubble  by  the  look.  As  much  as  to  suggest, 
that,  though  he  had  compared  himself  to 
stubble,  it  was  nevertheless  to  that  better 
sort,  left  after  the  reaping  of  the  best  com. 

See  the  note  upon  this  verse  by  my 
learned  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
in  his  Greek  edition  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
Klotzius  upon  Tyrtseus,  p.  26. 

As  to  the  next  metaphor,  it  is  an  idea 
not  unknown  to  Shakspeare,  who,  speaking 
of  acting  or  playing,  says,  with  eneigy. 

That  its  end^  both  at  firsts  and  now,  was, 
and  is. 

To  hold  as  it  were  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 
Hamlet 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer  was  elesantly  called  by  Alcidamas, 
KoXhy  iiyepwirUfov  $lov  K(Xfr6irTpoy,  **a 
beautiful  mirror  of  human  life.*^  Rhet  1.  iiL 
c.  3.  p.  124.  edit  Sylb. 
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an  enigma.  It  was  thus  a  gentleman  once  pnzzled  bis  country 
friend,  in  telling  him,  by  way  of  compliment,  that  ^^  he  was  be- 
come a  perfect  centaur.*^  His  honest  friend  knew  noUiing  of 
centaurs,  but  being  fond  of  riding,  was  hardly  ever  off  his  horse. 
Another  extreme  remains,  the  reverse  of  the  too  sublime,  and 
that  is,  the  transferring  from  subjects  too  contemptible.  Sudi 
was  the  case  of  that  poet  quoted  by  Horace,  who,  to  describe 
winter,  wrote — 

Jupiter  hyberoas  cana  niye  conspoit  Alpea.  Hor.  L  ii  S«L  5, 

**  O^er  the  cold  Alps  Joye  ipits  his  hoary  mowJ" 

Nor  was  that  modem  poet  more  fortunate  whom  Dryden 
quotes,  and  who,  trying  his  g^us  upon  the  same  subject, 
supposed  winter 

To  perriwig  with  mow  the  baldpate  woods. 

With  the  same  class  of  wits  we  may  arrange  that  pleasant 
fellow,  who,  speaking  of  an  old  lady  whom  he  had  amronted, 
gave  us  in  one  short  sentence  no  less  than  three  choice  me- 
taphors. ^'  I  perceive,^^  said  he,  '^  her  back  is  up ;  I  must  curry 
favour,  or  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire." 

Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  same  word,  when  transferred  to 
different  subjects,  produces  metaphors  very  different,  as  to  pro- 
priety or  impropriety. 

It  is  with  propriety  that  we  transfer  the  word,  to  embrace, 
from  human  beings  to  things  purely  ideal.  The  metaphor  ap- 
pears just,  when  we  say,  ^'  to  embrace  a  proposition ;  to  onbrace 
an  offer ;  to  embrace  an  opportunity."  Its  application  perhaps 
was  not  quite  so  elegant  when  the  old  steward  wrote  to  his  lord, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  farm,  that  ''if  he  met  any  oxen,  he  would 
not  fail  to  embrace  them."* 

If  then  we  are  to  avoid  the  turgid,  the  enigmatic,  and  the 
base  or  ridiculous,  no  other  metaphors  are  left,  but  such  as  may 
be  described  by  negatives;  such  as  are  neither  turgid,  nor 
enigmatic,  nor  base  and  ridiculous. 

Such  is  the  character  of  many  metaphors  already  alleged, 
among  others  that  of  Shakspeare^s,  where  tides  are  transferred 
to  speedy  and  determined  conduct.*^  Nor  does  his  Wolsey  with 
less  propriety  moralize  upon  his  fall  in  the  following  beautiful 
metaphor,  taken  from  vegetable  nature. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to  day  he  pats  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  firast, 
And — nips  his  root. 

^  The  species  of  metaphors   here  con-  and  tragical:  there  are  like  wise  the  obacure, 

demned,  are  thus  enumerated :  EM  7^  kcU  if  they  are  fetched  from  too  great  a  distanoe.^ 

/icro^pol  &irp€tre(5,  ai  fi^r  9ik  rh  yi\o7otf  Arist  Rhet  1.  iii  c  3.  p.  124.  edit.  Sylbw 

— at  8<  81^  rh  a^iufhv  teytuf  kqX  rpayiKSv  See  Cic  de  Oratore,  L  iil  p.  155,  &c. 
iuroul>9is  8i,  tuf  irct^^cv,  ic.  t.  A.    **  For        ^  Sup.  p.  439.  Philos.  Amoigeineiita,  p. 

metaphors  are  unbecoming,  some  from  being  340. 
ridiculous,  and  others  from  being  too  solemn 
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In  such  metaphors  (besides  their  intrinsic  elegance)  we  may 
say  the  reader  is  flattered ;  I  mean  flattered,  by  being  left  to 
discover  something  for  himself. 

There  is  one  observation,  which  will  at  the  same  time  shew 
both  the  extent  of  this  figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  all  men. 

There  are  metaphors  so  obvious,  and  of  course  so  naturalized, 
that  ceasing  to  be  metaphors,  they  are  become  (as  it  were)  the 
proper  words.  It  is  after  this  manner  we  say, — a  sharp  fellow ; 
a  great  orator ;  the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  the  eye  of  a  needle ; 
the  bed  of  a  river ;  to  ruminate,  to  ponder,  to  edify,  &c. 

These  we  by  no  means  reject,  and  yet  the  metaphors  we 
require  we  wish  to  be  something  more ;  that  is,  to  be  formed 
nnder  the  respectable  conditions  nere  established. 

We  observe,  too,  that  a  singular  use  may  be  made  of  metaphors, 
either  to  exalt,  or  to  depreciate,  according  to  the  sources  from 
which  we  derive  them.  In  ancient  story,  Orestes  was  by  some 
called  ^'  the  murderer  of  his  mother  ;*"  by  others,  ^^  the  avenger 
of  his  father.*^  The  reasons  will  appear  by  referring  to  the  fact. 
The  poet  Simonides  was  offered  money  to  celebrate  certain 
mules  that  had  won  a  race.  The  sum  being  pitiftil,  he  said, 
with  disdain,  he  should  not  write  upon  demi-asses.  A  more 
ccnupetent  sum  was  offered,  he  then  began. 

Hail  I   Daughters  of  the  generous  horse, 
That  skims,  like  wind,  along  the  course.* 

There  are  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalt,  we  may  call  beggars, 
petitioners ;  and  pick-pockets,  collectors ;  other  times,  when,  in 
order  to  depreciate,  we  may  call  petitioners,  beggars ;  and  col- 
lectors, pick-pockets.     But  enough  of  this. 

We  say  no  more  of  metaphors,  but  that  it  is  a  general  caution 
with  regard  to  every  species,  not  to  mix  them,  and  that  more 
particularly,  if  taken  from  subjects  which  are  contrary. 

Such  was  the  case  of  that  orator,  who  once  asserted  in  his  ora- 
tion, that,  "  if  cold  water  were  thrown  upon  a  certain  measure, 
it  would  kindle  a  flame  that  would  obscure  the  lustre,^  &c. 

A  word  remains  upon  enigmas  and  puns.  It  shall  indeed  be 
short,  because,  though  they  resemble  the  metaphor,  it  is  as 
brass  and  copper  resemble  gold.  * 

A  pun  seldom  regards  meaning,  being  chiefly  confined  to  sound. 

Horace  gives  a  sad  sample  of  this  spurious  wit,  where  (as 
Dryden  humorously  translates  it)  he  makes  Persius  the  buffoon 
exhort  the  patriot  Brutus  to  kill  Mr.  King,  that  is  Bupilius 
Bex^  because  Brutus,  when  he  slew  Caesar,  had  been  accustomed 
to  king-killing. 

Hnnc  regem  occide ;  opemm  hoc  mihi  crede  tuomm  est  Sat  lib.  L  vii. 

*  For  these  two  fects,  concerning  Orestes  6  Ilarpbs  i^^yrofp,    Simonides  called  the 

and  Simonides,  see  Arist  Rhet  I.  iiL  c  2.  mules  iifu6vot  at  first ;  and  then  began, 

p.  122.  edit  Sylb.    The  different  appella-  Xaiper*  i^WowS^y  diyvrpts  Xitwmp, 
tions  of  Orestes  were,  6  Mnrpo<p6inris,  and 
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We  have  a  worse  attempt  in  Homer,  where  Ulysses  makes 
Poljpheme  believe  his  name  was  OTTIS ;  and  where  the  dull 
Cyclops,  after  he  had  lost  his  eye,  upon  being  asked  by  his 
brethren  who  had  done  him  so  much  mischief,  replies,  it  was 
done  by  OTTIS ;  that  is,  by  nobody."" 

Enigmas  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  being  inyolved 
either  in  pun  or  metaphor,  or  sometimes  in  both. 

**  I  saw  a  man,  who,  nnproTolcM  with  ire. 
Stuck  bnu8  upon  another's  back  by  fire.**" 

This  enigma  is  ingenious,  and  means  the  operation  of  cupping, 
performed  in  ancient  days  by  a  machine  of  brass. 

In  such  fancies,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  metaphor 
and  good  writing,  a  perplexity  is  caused,  not  by  accident,  but  by 
design,  and  the  pleasure  lies  in  the  being  able  to  resolve  it. 

Aulus  Gellius  has  preserved  a  Latin  enigma,  which  he  idso 
calls  a  sirpus  or  sirpos^  a  strange  thing,  far  below  the  Greek, 
and  debased  with  all  the  quibble  of  a  more  barbarous  age. 

Semel  minusne,  an  bis  minus,  (non  sat  scio) 

An  utrumque  eoram  (ut  quondam  audivi  dider) 

Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  concedere  ?  AuL  OelL  xiu  6. 

This,  being  sifted,  leaves  in  English  the  following  small 
quantity  of  meaning. 

*'  Was  it  once  minus,  or  twice  minus,  (I  am  not  enough  in- 
formed,) or  was  it  not  rather  the  two  taken  together,  (as  I  have 
heard  it  said  formerly,)  that  would  not  give  way  to  Jove  himself 
the  sovereign  T 

The  two  taken  together,  (that  is,  "once  minus  and  twice 
minus,^)  make,  when  so  taken,  thrice  minus ;  and  thrice  minus 
in  Latin  is  ier  minus^  which,  taken  as  a  single  word,  is  7Vr- 
minua^  the  god  of  boundaries. 

Here  the  riddle,  or  conceit,  appears.  The  Pagan  legend  says, 
that,  when  in  honour  of  Jove  the  capitol  was  founded,  the  other 
gods  consented  to  retire,  but  the  god  Terminus  refused. 

The  story  is  elegantly  related  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  iii.  667. 

Qu^  nova  cum  fierent  capitolia  ?  nempe  deorum 
Cuncta  Jovi  cessit  torba,  locumqne  dedit. 
Terminus  (ut  veteres  memorant)  conventus  in  sede 
Restitit,  et  magno  cum  Jove  templa  tenet 

The  moral  of  the  fable  is  just  and  ingenious ;  that  boundaries 
are  sacred,  and  never  should  be  moved. 

The  poet  himself  subjoins  the  reason,  with  his  usual  address. 

Termine,  post  illud  le  vitas  tibi  libera  non  est ; 

Qua  poflitus  fueris  in  statione,  mane. 
Nee  tu  vicino  quicquam  concede  roganti, 

Ne  videare  hominem  prseposuisse  Jovi. 

And  so  much  for  the  subject  of  puns  and  enigmas ;  to  which, 
"  Homer,  Odyss.  1 366 — 408,  &c.  "  Arist  Rhetor.  L  iii.  c  2.  p.  121.  edit.  Sjlh. 
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like  other  things  of  bad  taste,  no  age  or  country  can  give  a 
sanction. 

Much  still  remains  upon  the  subject  of  diction,  but,  as  much 
has  been  said  already,®  we  here  conclude. 


CHAPTER  XL 

RANK  OB  PRECEDENCE  OP  THE   CONSTITUTIVE   PARTS  OF  THE    DRAMA 

REMARKS  AND  CAUTIONS  BOTH  FOR  JUDGING  AND  COMPOSING. 

The  four  constitutive  parts  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  poet,P  have  appeared  to  be  the  fable,  the  manners, 
the  sentiment,  and  the  diction ;  and  something  has  been  sug- 
gested to  explain  the  nature  of  each. 

Should  we  be  asked,  to  which  we  attribute  the  first  place,  we 
think  it  due  to  the  fable.^i 

If  the  fable  be  an  action,  having  a  necessary  reference  to  some 
end,  it  is  evident  that  the  manners  and  the  sentiment  are  for 
the  sake  of  that  end ;  the  end  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
manners  and  the  sentiment.^ 

Again,  the  finest  unconnected  samples  either  of  manners  or  of 
sentiment,  cannot  of  themselves  make  a  drama  without  a  fable. 
But,  without  either  of  these,  any  fable  will  make  a  drama,  and 
have  pretensions  (such  as  they  are)  to  be  called  a  play.' 

A  third  superiority  is,  that  the  most  affecting  and  capital 
parts  of  every  drama  arise  out  of  its  fable ;  by  these,  I  mean 


•  See  cliapten  ii.  iii  ir. 
P  Sup.  p.  428. 

4  ^Apxyi  M^  ^^^9  '^^  ^<"'  ^hoA  ^  ftiMOos 
rris  Tpaytf^ias :  **  The  &ble  therefore  is  the 
principle,  and  (as  it  were)  the  soul  of 
tragedy.'**  And  not  long  before,  after  the 
constituent  ports  of  the  drama  have  been 
enumerated,  we  read,  fiiyurrov  8^  ro6rcov 
itrrhf  ^  r&y  Trpaytidrtcv  alurrtuns :  **  but 
the  greatest  and  the  most  important  of  all 
these  is  the  combining  of  the  incidents, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fable."*  Arist.  Poet 
cap.  6.  p.  231.  edit.  Sylb. 

wpdrrwo'tyt  iiXXh  rii  ff0i|  <rvfiwtpt\eififidr 
povcuf  Si^  rhs  irpd^tts:  **The  persons  of 
the  drama  do  not  act,  that  they  may  ex- 
hibit manners,  but  they  include  manners, 
en  account  of  the  incidents  in  the  fiiblc/* 
Arist  Poet  c  6.  p.  230.  edit  Sylb. 

*  The  Stagirite  often  illustrates  his  poetic 
ideas  from  painting,  an  art  at  that  time 
cultivated  by  the  ablest  artists,  Zeuxis, 
Polygnotns,  and  others.  In  the  present 
case,  he  compares  the  dramatic  mannen  to 


colouring ;  the  dramatic  fable  to  drawing ; 
and  ingeniously  remarks,  cl  y^  rit  ^ra- 
ktit^tu  rois  KoWtarots  <papndKois  x^*^^* 

acts  elirdra :  ^  if  any  one  were  to  miake  a 
confused  daubing  with  the  most  beautiful 
colours,  he  would  not  give  so  much  delight, 
as  if  he  were  to  sketch  a  figure  in  chalk 
alone.**  Arist  Poet  c.  6.  p.  231.  edit 
Sylb.       . 

"Eti  idy  Tij  iipt^ris  Oy  ^ff§ts  ^^i/r^,  icol 
A(|ci;,  Kcd  Biayoias,  *i  irrwosritiivaS',  oh 
troi'iitrti  h  ^v  rris  rpaytfiBias  fpyow,  iXXh 
woXh  hJlKKow  ^  KOToZtiffT^pois  robots 
KfpCfVpt^yn  rpay<p9ia^  fx^*^^  ^^  fivOov  koI 
avaraffw  iffMyiJuirup :  **  Were  any  one  to 
arrange  in  order  the  best  formed  expressions 
relative  to  character,  as  well  as  the  best 
diction  and  sentiments,  he  would  not  attain 
what  is  the  business  of  a  tragedy ;  but 
much  more  would  that  tra^y  attain  it, 
which,  having  these  requisites  in  a  very 
inferior  degree,  had  at  the  same  time  a  just 
fable,  and  combination  of  incidents.**  Arist 
Poet  c  6.  p.  230.  edit  Sylb. 
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overy  unexpected  discovery  of  unknown  personages,  and  every 
unexpected  revolution*  from  one  condition  to  another.  The  re- 
volutions and  discoveries  in  the  (Edipus  and  the  Fatal  Curiosity 
have  been  mentioned  already.  We  add  to  these,  the  striking 
revolution  in  the  Samson  Agonistes;  where,  while  every  thing 
appears  tending  to  Samson'^s  release,  a  horrible  crash  announces 
his  destruction." 

These  dramatic  incidents  are  properly  tragic ;  but  there  are 
others  of  similar  character,  not  wanting  even  to  comedy.  To 
refer  to  a  modern  drama :  what  discovery  more  pleasing  than 
that,  where,  in  the  Drummer  of  Addison,  the  worthy  lost  master 
is  discovered  in  the  supposed  conjuror  i  or,  to  refer  still  to  the 
same  drama,  what  revolution  more  pleasing,  than  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  discovery,  the  house  of  disorder  and  mourning 
changes  into  a  house  of  order  and  joy !  Now  these  interesting 
incidents,  as  well  comic  as  tragic,  arise  neither  from  manners, 
nor  from  sentiment,  but  purely  from  the  fable. 

It  is  also  a  plausible  argument  for  the  fable'*s  superiority,  that, 
from  its  superior  difficulty,  more  poets  have  excelled  in  drawing 
manners  and  sentiment,  than  there  have  in  the  forming  of  p^^ 
feet  fables.^ 

But  although  we  give  a  superiority  to  the  &ble,  yet  the  other 
constitutive  parts,  even  supposing  the  fable  bad,  have  still  an 
important  value ;  so  important,  indeed,  that  through  them,  and 
them  alone,  many  dramas  have  merited  admiration. 

And  here,  next  to  the  fable,  we  arrange  the  manners.  The 
manners,  if  well  formed,  give  us  samples  of  human  nature,  and 
seem  in  poetry  as  much  to  excel  sentiment,  as  the  drawing  in 
painting  to  excel  the  colouring. 

The  third  place,  after  the  manners,  belongs  to  the  sentiment, 
and  that  before  the  diction,  however  they  may  be  united:  it 
being  evident  that  men  speak,  because  they  think ;  they  seldom 
think,  because  they  speak. 

After  this,  the  murth  and  last  place  fells  to  the  diction. 

Having  settled  the  rank  of  these  several  constitutive  parts, 
a  few  cursory  remarks  remain  to  be  suggested. 

One  is  this:  that  if  all  these  parts  are  really  essential,  no 
drama  can  be  absolutely  complete  which  in  any  one  of  them  is 
deficient. 

Another  remark  is,  that  though  a  drama  be  not  absolutely 
complete  in  every  part,  yet  from  the  excellence  of  one  or  two 

'  ''A  revolation,*^  Ttpnr4rtia;  ^a  die-  tempt  to  write  dramatically,  are  fint  able 
ooTory,*^  avayy^to'is.    See  before,  what  is    to  l]«  accurate  in  the  diction  and  the  ; 


nid  about  these  two,  p.  429,  430.  nera,  before  they  are  able  to  combine  in- 

■  Sams.  Agon.  481,  and  1452  to  1507.  ddents,  [and  form  a  fiiUe,]  whick  was 

^Oliyx*Vovin-tsvoiM^wo6T9pw9itnu^  indeed  the    case  of  almost  all   ^  fint 

Toi  rp  \4^€i  Ktd  rots  ^Bnruf  iucpifiow,  ^  rh  poets.^     Aiist;  Poet  c  6.  p.  280.  edit. 

wpdr/fuira  awttmurBcu^  otow  md  ol  wpfAroi  Sylb. 

wot^ai  <rxf^y  Surayrts :  "  Those  who  at- 
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parts  it  may  still  merit  praise.^  It  is  thus  in  painting,  there  are 
pictures  admired  for  colouring,  which  fail  in  the  drawing ;  and 
others  for  drawing,  which  fail  in  the  colouring. 

The  next  remark  is,  in  fact,  a  caution ;  a  caution  not  to  mis- 
take one  constitutive  part  for  another,  and  still,  much  more,  not 
to  mistake  it  for  the  whole.  We  are  never  to  forget  the  es- 
sential differences  between  fable,  manners,  sentiment,  and  dic- 
tion. 

If,  without  attending  to  these,  we  presume  to  admire,  we  act, 
ae  if  in  painting  we  admired  a  Rembrandt  for  grace,  because  we 
had  been  told  that  he  was  capital  in  colouring. 

This  caution,  indeed,  applies  not  only  to  arts,  but  to  philo- 
sophy. For  here  if  men  fancy,  that  a  genius  for  science,  by 
having  excelled  in  a  single  part  of  it,  is  superlative  in  all  parts ; 
they  insensibly  make  such  a  genius  their  idol,  and  their  admira- 
tion soon  degenerates  into  a  species  of  idolatry. 

Decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabilc.  Hot. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  studies  are  at  present  more  liberal, 
and  that  we  are  rather  adding  to  that  structure  which  our  fore- 
fathers have  begun,  than  tamely  leaving  it  to  remain,  as  if  no- 
thing further  were  wanting. 

Our  drama,  among  other  things,  is  surely  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Events  from  our  own  history  (and  none  can  be  more  in- 
teresting) are  at  hand  to  furnish  fables,  having  all  the  dramatic 
requisites.  Indeed,  should  any  of  them  be  wanting,  invention 
may  provide  a  remedy,  for  here  we  know  poets  have  unbounded 
privilege.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  subjects,  by  being  domestic,  would  be 
as  interesting  to  us,  as  those  of  Ajax  or  Orestes  were  of  old  to 
the  Greeks.  Nor  is  it  a  doubt,  that  our  drama,  were  it  thus  ra- 
tionally cultivated,  might  be  made  the  school  of  virtue  even  in 
a  dissipated  age. 

And  now,  having  shewn  such  a  regard  for  dramatic  poetry, 
and  recommended  so  many  different  rules,  as  essential  to  its  per- 
fection ;  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  say  something  in 
their  defence,  and,  when  that  is  finished,  to  conclude  this  part  of 
our  inquiries. 

y  This  is  a  case  expressly  decided  by        Wliich  may  be  thus  paraphrased : 

that  able  critic,  Horace,  as  to  the  mamicrs        **  A  &ble  (or   dramatic    story)  of  no 

and  the  sentiment.  beauty,  without  dignity  or  contrivance,  if  it 

Spedosa  loets^  moraiaque  recte^  excel  in  sentiment,  and  have  its  characters 

Fabuia  mtUius  veneris^  sine  pondere  et  well  drawn,  will  please  an  audience  much 

artCy  more  than  a  trifling  piece  barren  of  inci- 

Valdhu  cUooUa  poptUuniy  meUrnqm  mo-  dents,  and  only  to  be  admired  for  the  hap- 

ratur^  mony  of  its  numbers.^    See  p.  449. 
Quant  versus  inopes  rerum^  nugaque  ca-        *  Infra,  449. 
none.                       Art.  Poet  320. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

RULES  DEFENDED— DO  NOT  CRAMP  GENIUS,  B!JT  GUIDE  IT FLATTE&KNa 

DOCTRINE   THAT    GENIUS   WILL   SUFFICE FALLACIOUS,    AND    WHY 

FURTHER    DEFENCE   OF     RULES NO    GENIUS    EVER   ACTED    WITHOUT 

THEM  ;    NOR  EVER   A  TIME    WHEN    RULES   DID   NOT    EXIST GOKNBO- 

TION    BETWEEN    RULES    AND    GENIUS THEIR   RECIPROCAL  AID— — JBND 

OP  THE  SECOND  PART PREPARATION  FOR  THE  THIRD. 

<^Having  mentioned  rules,  and  indeed  our  whole  theory  haviDg' 
been  little  more  than  rules  developed,  we  cannot  but  remark 
upon  a  common  opinion,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  either  from 
prejudice  or  mistake. 

Do  not  rules,  say  they,  cramp  genius  ?  Do  they  not  abridge 
it  of  certain  privileges  ?   ^ 

It  is  answered,  if  the  obeying  of  rules  were  to  induce  a  tyranny 
like  this,  to  defend  them  would  be  absurd,  and  against  the 
liberty  of  genius.  But  the  truth  is,  rules,  supposing  them  good, 
like  good  government,  take  away  no  privileges,  '^hey  do  no 
more  than  save  genius  from  error,  by  shewing  it,  that  a  right 
to  err  is  no  privilege  at  all.  ^«' 

It  is  surely  no  privilege  to  violate,  in  grammar,  the  rules  of 
syntax ;  in  poetry,  those  of  metre ;  in  music,  those  of  harmony; 
in  logic,  those  of  syllogism ;  in  painting,  those  of  perspective ;  in 
dramatic  poetry,  those  of  probable  imitation. 

If  we  enlarge  on  one  of  these  instances,  we  shall  illustrate  the 
rest. 

The  probable  imitation  just  now  mentioned,  like  that  of  every 
other  kind,  is,  when  the  imitation  resembles  the  thing  imitatea 
in  as  many  circumstances  as  possible ;  so  that  the  more  of  those 
circumstances  are  combined,  the  more  probable  the  resem- 
blance. 

It  is  thus  in  imitation  by  painting  the  resemblance  is  more 
complete,  when  to  the  outline  we  add  light  and  shade ;  and  more 
complete  still,  when  to  light  and  shade  we  add  the  colours. 

The  real  place  of  every  drama  is  a  stage ;  that  is,  a  space  of  a 
few  fathoms  deep,  and  a  few  fathoms  broad.  Its  real  time  is 
the  time  it  takes  in  acting,  a  limited  duration,  seldom  exceeding 
a  few  hours. 

Now  imagination,  by  the  help  of  scenes,  can  enlarge  this  stage 
into  a  dwelling,  a  palace,  a  city,  &c. ;  and  it  is  a  decent  regard  to 
this  which  constitutes  probable  place. 

Again,  the  usual  intervals  between  the  acts,  and  even  the  at- 
tention paid  by  the  mind  to  an  interesting  story,  can  enlarge 
without  violence  a  few  hours  into  a  day  or  two ;  and  it  is  in  a 
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deoent  regard  to  this,  we  may  perceive  the  rise  of  probable 
time.* 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  above  probabilities,  if  they  belong 
to  the  fable,  cannot  but  affect  us,  becanse  they  are  both  of  them 
requisites  which  heighten  the  resemblance,  and  because  resem- 
blance is  so  universally  an  essential  to  imitation.^ 

If  this  doctrine  want  confirming,  we  may  prove  it  by  the  con- 
trary; I  mean,  by  a  supposition  of  such  time  and  such  place  as 
are  both  of  them  improbable. 

For  example,  as  to  time,  we  may  suppose  a  play,  where  lady 
Desmond,  in  the  first  act,  shall  dance  at  the  court  of  Richard  the 
Third,  and  be  alive,  in  the  last  act,  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.*^ 

As  to  place,  we  may  suppose  a  tragedy,  where  Motesuma 
shall  appear  at  Mexico,  in  the  first  act ;  shall  be  carried  to 
Madrid,  in  the  third ;  and  be  brought  back  again,  in  the  fifth, 
to  die  at  Mexico. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  did  such  plays  exist,  and  were  their  other 
dramatic  requisites  good,  these  improbabilities  might  be  en- 
dured, and  the  plays  be  still  admired.  Fine  manners  and  senti- 
ment, we  have  already  said,^  may  support  a  wretched  fable,  as 
a  beautiful  face  may  make  us  forget  a  bad  figure.  But  no  au- 
thority for  that  reason  can  justify  absurdities,  or  make  them  not 
to  be  so,  by  being  fortunately  associated. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  by  this  apparent  austerity  many 
a  good  play  womd  have  been  spoilt.^  The  answer  is  obvious : 
choose  another  and  a  fitter  subject.  Subjects  are  infinite.  Oon- 
solt  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  history ;  or,  if  these  £ul,  the 
more  inexhaustible  fond  of  invention.**  Nay,  more ;  if  you  are 
distressed,  bring  history  and  invention  together,  and  let  the 
richness  of  the  last  embellish  the  poverty  of  the  former.  Poets, 
though  bound  by  the  laws  of  conmion  sense,  are  not  bound  to 
the  rigours  of  historical  fact. 

It  must  be  confessed,  it  is  a  flattering  doctrine  to  tell  a  young 
beginner,  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  trust  his  own 
genius,  and  to  contemn  all  rules  as  the  tyranny  of  pedants. 

*  What  this  implieB,  we  are  told  in  the  taste  made  them  more  coirect.    Aristot 

following  passaee :  ^Ort  fidXitrra  wttpSrcu  Poet  C  5.  p.  229.  edit  Sylb. 
dwo  fiiay  7r€pi&oy  iiXlov  ttyat^  ^  /wcphy        ^  See  p.  447,  in  the  Bote. 
i^aXXiirrtip :   **  Tragedy  akns,  as  Beit  as        <*  Aristotle,  speaking  about  introdtieing 

possible,  to  come  within  a  single  revolution  any  thing  irrational  into  the  drama,  adds, 

of  the  sun,  (that  is,  a  natural  day,)  or  but  "Q^rrc  ro  xiytty,  5r<  hrfprrro  tty  6  MvOos^ 

a  tittle  to  exceed.^    Arist  Poet  «.  5.  p.  y€\o7oy'  4^  ipXV^  7^  oh  iti  ffwlffrturBai 

229.  edit  Sylb.  roio&rovs:  *'That  to  say  (by  this  restrio- 

^  Aristotle,  speaking  upon  the  indefinite  tion)  the  fiible  would  have  been  destroyed, 

duration  of  the  epopee,  wliich  is  sometimes  is  ridiculous ;  for  they  ought  not,  from  the 

extended  to  years,  adds,  Kcdroi  rb  vpSnw  very  beginning,  to  fonn  fables  upon  such  a 

6ttoi»s  hf  reus  rpeey^Uus  rovro  hroiow:  plan.^    Arist  Poet  c  24.  p.  253.  edit 

"at  first  they  did  the  same  in  tragedies  ;^  Sylb. 
that  is,  their  duration,  like  that  of  the        *  Sup.  p.  447. 
cjKipee,  was  alike  und^ed,  till  a  better 
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Tlie  pakibl  toils  of  aocnrocy  by  this  expedient  are  eladed, 
for  geniuses  (like  Milton'^s  harps')  are  supposed  to  be  ever 
tuned. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  genius  is  something  rare,  nor  eao 
he,  who  possesses  it,  even  then,  by  neglecting  rules,  produce 
what  is  accurate.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who,  though  they 
want  genius,  think  rules  worthy  their  attention,  if  they  cannot 
become  good  authors,  may  still  make  tolerable  critics ;  may  be 
able  to  shew  the  difference  between  the  creeping  and  the  simple; 
the  p^rt  and  the  pleasing ;  the  turgid  and  the  sublime ;  in  short, 
to  sharpen,  like  tne  whetstone,  that  genius  in  others,  whidi  na- 
ture in  her  frugality  has  not  given  to  themselves. 

Indeed,  I  have  never  known,  during  a  life  of  many  years,  and 
some  small  attention  paid  to  letters  and  literary  men,  that 
genius  in  any  art  had  been  ever  cramped  by  rulra.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  seen  great  geniuses  miserably  err  by  trans- 
gressing them,  and,  like  vigorous  travellers  who  lose  th^r  way, 
only  wander  the  wider  on  account  of  thmr  own  strong^. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  singular  in  literary  compodtions,  and 
perhaps  more  so  in  poetry  than  elsewhere,  that  many  things 
have  been  done  in  the  best  and  purest  taste,  lon^  before  ruks 
were  established,  and  systematized  in  form.  This  we  are  cer- 
tain was  true  with  respect  to  Homer,  Si^hodes,  Eluripides,  and 
other  Greeks.  In  modem  times  it  appears  as  true  of  our  ad- 
mired Shakspeare ;  for  who  can  believe  that  Shakspeare  studied 
rules,  or  was  ever  versed  in  critical  sjrstems  t 
<^A  specious  objection  then  occurs.  ^^If  these  great  writers 
were  so  exoellent  before  rules  were  established,  or,  at  least,  were 
known  to  them,  what  had  they  to  direct  their  genius,  when  rules 
(io  them  at  least)  did  not  exist  !^ 

To  this  question  it  is  hoped  the  answer  will  not  be  demned 
too  hardy,  diould  we  assert,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
rules  did  not  exist ;  that  the^^  always  made  a  part  (^  that  im- 
mutable truth,  the  natural  object  of  every  penetrating  genius ; 
and  that,  if  at  that  early  Greek  period,  systems  of  rules  were 
not  established,  those  great  and  sublime  authors  were  a  rule  to 
themselves.  They  may  be  said  indeed  to  have  excelled,  not  by 
art,  but  by  nature ;  yet  by  a  nature  which  gave  birth  to  the 
perfection  of  art. 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  respect  to  our  Shakspeare. 
There  is  hardly  any  thing  we  applaud,  among  his  innumerable 
beauties,  whicn  wiu  not  be  found  strictly  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  sound  and  ancient  criticism.^ 

That  this  is  true  with  respect  to  ms  characters  and  his  senti- 
ment, is  evident  hence,  that,  in  explaining  these  rules,  we  have 
so  often  recurred  to  him  for  illustrations." 

'  Par.  Lost,  iil  365,  366. 

ff  See  before,  of  these  Inquiries,  p.  403.  415.  418.  480.  488,  484.  439.  442. 
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Befifdes  qnotations  already  alleged,  we  subjoin  the  following 
as  to  character. 

When  Falstaff  and  his  suite  are  so  ignominiouslj  routed,  and 
the  scuffle  is  by  Falstaff  so  humourously  exaggerated ;  what 
can  be  more  natural  than  such  a  narrative  to  such  a  character, 
distinguished  for  his  humour,  and  withal  for  his  want  of  veracity 
and  courage!"* 

The  sagacity  of  common  poets  might  not  perhaps  have  sng^ 
gested  so  good  a  narrative,  but  it  certainly  would  have  suggested 
something  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  in  this  view  the  essence  of 
dramatic  character,  which  is,  when  we  conjecture  what  any  one 
will  do  or  say,  from  what  he  has  done  or  said  already.' 

If  we  pass  from  characters  (that  is  to  say,  manners)  to  senti- 
ment, we  have  already  given  instances,^  and  yet  we  shall  still 
give  another. 

When  Bosencrant2  and  Qxiilderstem  vrait  upon  Hamlet,  he 
offers  them  a  recorder,  or  pipe,  and  desires  them  to  play;  they 
reply,  they  cannot : — he  rep^tts  his  request ;  they  answer,  they 
have  never  learned: — ^he  assures  them  nothing  was  so  easy; 
they  stiH  decline.  It  is  then  he  tells  them,  with  disdain,  ^^  There 
is  much  music  in  this  little  orran,  and  yet  you  cannot  make  it 
speak ;  Do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe!' 

This  I  call  an  elegant  sample  of  sentiment,  taken  under  its 
comprehensive  sense."*  But  we  stop  not  here ;  we  consider  it  as 
a  complete  instance  of  Socratic  reasoning,  though  it  is  probable 
the  author  knew  nothing,  how  Socrates  used  to  argue. 

To  explain :  Xenophon  makes  Socrates  reason  as  follows  with 
an  ambitious  youth,  by  name  Euthydemus. 

*^  It  is  strange,  (says  he,)  that  those  who  desire  to  play  upon 
the  harp,  or  upon  the  flute,  or  to  ride  the  managed  horse,  should 
not  think  themselves  worth  notice,  without  having  practised 
under  the  best  masters :  while  there  are  those  who  aspire  to  the 
governing  of  a  state,  and  can  think  themselves  completely 
qualified,  thoufi^h  it  be  without  preparation  or  labour.''" 

Aristotle's  iUnstration  is  similar  in  his  reasoning  against  men 
chosen  by  lot  for  magistrates.  ^^  It  is  (says  he)  as  if  wrestlers 
were  to  be  appointed  by  lot,  and  not  those  that  are  able  to 
wrestle :  or,  as  if  from  attioog  sailors  we  were  to  choose  a  pilot 
by  lot,  and  that  the  man  so  elected  were  to  navigate,  and  not 
the  man  who  knew  the  business.*"^ 

Nothing  cim  be  more  ingenious  than  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  premises  are  obvious  and  undeniable ;  the  conclusion  cogent, 
and  yet  unexpected.  It  is  a  species  of  that  argumentation, 
called  in  dialectic  hra^^ii^  or  ^^  induction.'' 

*>  See  Hen.  IV.  part  ii.  "See  befon,  p.  436, 437. 

*  See  before,  p.  434.  ■  Xenoph.  Mem.  !▼.  c.  2.  s.  6. 

^  See  before,  p.  436.  »  Arist  Rhetor.  L  ii.  c.  20.  p.  94.  edit 

>  Hamlet,  act  iiL  Sylb. 
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Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  (as  above  quoted,)  calls  such  reason- 
ings tA  ScoKparcKOy  "  the  Socratics ;""  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Poetics  he  calls  them  the  SwKpantcol  X6yoi^  the  ^^  Socratic  dis- 
oonrses  ;*"  and  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  calls  them  the  "  So- 
craticsa  chartee.'^P 

<  If  truth  be  always  the  same,  no  wonder  geniuses  should  co- 
incide, and  that,  too,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  criticism^ 

We  venture  to  add,  returning  to  rules,  that  if  there  be  any 
things  in  Shakspeare  objectionable,  (and  who  is  hardy  enough 
to  deny  it !)  the  very  objections,  as  well  as  the  beauties,  are  to 
be  tried  by  the  same  rules ;  as  the  same  plummet  alike  shews, 
both  what  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  in  it ;  the  same  ruler 
alike  proves,  both  what  is  crooked  and  what  is  straight. 

<  We  cannot  admit  that  geniuses,  though  prior  to  systems, 
were  prior  also  to  rules,  because  rules  from  the  beginning  existed 
in  their  own  minds,  and  were  a  part  of  that  immutable  truth, 
which  is  eternal  and  every  where.**  Aristotle,  we  know,  did  not 
form  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  it  was  Homer,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides,  that  formed  Aristotle. 

And  this,  surely,  should  teach  us  to  pay  attention  to  rules, 
inasmuch  as  they  and  genius  are  so  reciprocally  connected,  that 
it  is  genius  which  discovers  rules,  and  then  rules  which  govern 
genius.  N 

It  is  by  this  amicable  concurrence,  and  by  this  alone,  that 
every  work  of  art  justly  merits  admiration,  and  is  rendeiHed  as 
highly  perfect,  as  by  human  power  it  can  be  made.' 

JBut  we  have  now  (if  such  language  may  be  allowed)  travelled 
over  a  vast  and  mighty  plain ;  or,  (as  Virgil  better  expresses  it,) 

Immenaum  spatio  confecimns  squor. 

"  It  is  not  however  improbable,  that  some  intrepid  spirit  may 
demand  again,*  What  avail  these  subtleties  i  Without  so  mucn 
trouble,  I  can  be  full  enough  pleased.  I  know  what  I  like. 
We  answer.  And  so  does  the  carrion-crow,  that  feeds  upon  a 
carcase.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  knowing  what  we  like ;  but 
in  knowing  how  to  like,  and  what  is  worth  liking.     Until  these 


P  See  a  most  admirable  ioBtance  of  this 
induction,  quoted  by  Cicero  from  the  So- 
cratic Machines.  Cic  de  Invent  lib.  i  a.  51. 

4  The  author  thinks  it  superfluous  to 
panegyrize  truth ;  yet  in  lAYOur  of  sound 
and  rational  rules,  (which  must  be  founded 
in  truth,  or  they  are  good  for  nothing,)  he 
ventures  to  quote  the  Stagirite  himself: 
*A\ridfi  it\7i0€i  oIk  M^x^tcu  ivayrloof  ttvai 
oUrt  S^oK,  obr*  hnl^wriv :  **  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  true  opinion,  or  a  true  contra- 
dictory proposition,  to  be  contrary  to  an- 
other true  one.^  Aristot  de  Interpret  c  19. 
pw  78.  edit  Sylb. 

This  may  be  thus  illustrated :  If  it  be 


true,  that  the  time  and  place  of  every  dnuna 
should  be  circumscribcKl,  the  contrary  can- 
not be  true,  that  its  time  and  place  need 
not  to  be  circumscribed.  See  p.  423. 

■*  This  is  fiuriy  stated  and  decided  by 
Horace: 

Naturajieret  laudabUe  carmeHy  oa  arte^ 
QMBskum  esL    Ego  nee  ttitdmm  sime  dkiU 

vena. 
Nee  rude  quid  prosU  tideo  ingeimim ;  ai- 

iertMsne 
AUera  poedt  opem  res,  et  cot^urai  arnke. 

Art  Poet  V.  408,  Ac. 
•  See  p.  418. 
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ends  are  obtained,  we  may  admire  Durfey  before  Milton ;   a 
smoking  boor  of  Hemskirk,  before  an  apostle  of  Raphael.  ^ 

Now  as  to  the  knowing- how  to  like,  and  then  what  is  worth 
liking ;  the  first  of  these,  being  the  object  of  critical  disquisition, 
has  been  attempted  to  be  shewn  through  the  course  of  these  in- 
quiries. 

As  to  the  second,  what  is  worth  our  liking,  this  is  best  known 
by  studying  the  best  authors,  beginning  from  the  Oreeks,  then 
passing  to  the  Latins;  nor  on  any  account  excluding  those  who 
have  excelled  among  the  moderns^ 

And  here,  if,  while  we  peruse  some  author  of  high  rank,  we 
perceive  we  do  not  instantly  relish  him,  let  us  not  be  disheartened; 
let  us  even  feign  a  relish,  till  we  find  a  relish  come.  A  morsel 
perhaps  pleases  us ;  let  us  cherish  it :  another  morsel  strikes  us ; 
let  us  cherish  this  also.  Let  us  thus  proceed,  and  steadily  per- 
severe, till  we  find  we  can  relish,  not  morsels,  but  wholes ;  and 
feel,  that  what  began  in  fiction,  terminates  in  reality.  The  fiJm 
being  in  this  manner  removed,  we  shall  discover  beauties  which 
we  never  ima^ned ;  and  contemn  for  puerilities,  what  we  once 
foolishly  admired. 

One  thing,  however,  in  this  process  is  indispensably  required : 
we  are  on  no  account  to  expect  that  fine  things  should  descend 
to  us ;  our  taste,  if  possible,  must  be  made  ascend  to  them. 

This  is  the  labour,  this  the  work;  there  is  pleasure  in  the 
success,  and  praise  even  in  the  attempt. 

<This  speculation  applies  not  to  literature  only :  it  applies  to 
music,  to  painting,  and,  as  they  are  all  congenial,  to  all  the  liberal 
arts.  We  should  in  each  of  them  endeavour  to  investigate  what  is 
best,  and  there,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  there  to  fix  our 
abodcr-' 

By  only  seeking  and  perusing  what  is  truly  excellent,  and  by 
contemplating  always  tnis,  and  this  alone,  the  mind  insensibly 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  finds  that  in  this  alone  it  can 
acquiesce  with  content.  It  happens,  indeed,  here,  as  in  a  subject 
far  more  important,  I  mean  in  a  moral  and  a  virtuous  conduct. 
If  we  choose  the  best  life,  use  will  make  it  pleasant.* 

And  thus  having  gone  through  the  sketch  we  promised,  (for 
our  concise  manner  cannot  be  called  any  thing  more,)  we  here 
finish  the  second  part  of  these  Inquiries,  and,  according  to  our 
original  plan,  proceed  to  the  third  part,  the  taste  and  literature 
of  the  middle  age. 

'  'EAov  fiioif  Hpurrw,  Ifibp  8i  cUni»  4i  ffvt^ta  vwi^ci.   Plat  Mor.  p.  602.  ed. Wolfii. 
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PART  III. 


CHAPTER  L 

IND9I6N  OF  THB  WHOtS-^UMITB  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  If  IDDUI 

THREE  CLASSES  OF  MEN,  DUBINO  THAT  INTERVAL,  0ONWICUOD8  :  THB 
BYZANTINE  ORBEKS  ;  THB  SARACENS,  OR  ARABIANS  ;  AND  THE  LATINS^ 
OR  FRANKS,  INHABITANTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE — ^BAOH  CLASS  IN  THB 
FOLLOWING  CHAPTEBa  0(»¥SIDBRED  APART. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman  empire  grew  enormous,  and 
there  were  two  imperial  cities,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  then 
that  happened  which  was  natural ;  out  of  one  empire  it  became 
two,  distinguished  bj  the  different  names  of  the  Western  and 
the  Elastem. 

The  Western  empire  soon  sunk.  So  early  as  in  the  fifth 
century,*  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  nations,  beheld  herself  at 
the  feet  of  a  Qothio  soyereign.  The  Eastern  empire  lasted  many 
centuries  longer ;  and  though  often  impaired  by  external  enemies, 
and  weaken^  as  often  by  internal  fiactions,  yet  still  it  retained 
traces  of  its  ancient  splendour,  resembling,  in  the  language  of 
Virgil,  some  fair,  but  faded  flower : 

Cm  neqne  folgor  adlnie,  modmB  raa  fanm  leeetnt. 

At  length,  after  various  plunges  and  various  escapes,  it  was 
totally  annihilated  in  the  nfteenth  century,  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  Mahomet  the  Great.*' 

The  interval  between  the  fidl  of  these  t^o  empires,  (the 
Western  or  Latin  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Eastern  or  Gredaii 
in  the  fifteenth,)  making  a  space  of  near  a  thousand  years,  con- 
stitutes what  we  call  the  middle  age. 

Dominion  passed,  during  this  interval,  into  the  hands  of  mdei 

*  About  the  year  of  Chritt  475,  Af*  rank,  that  early  in  the  BereBtheentHiytiiey 

ffostnliu  wa»  compelled   to  abdicate  the  ceaaed  to  vpaii  Latin,  eren  In  Rome  itaeUl 

Western  empire  by  Odoaoer,  king  of  the  See  Bhur*k  ChronoIogT. 
Hendi    At  Angniitaliis  waa  the  latt  Ro*        ^  See  theTariouahiftorieaof  theTvridih 

man  who  poaaessed  the  imperial  dignity  at  empire.    The  unfortonate  Oreeka,  at  thia 

Rome,  and  as  the  dominion  both  of  Riome  penod,  when,  to  resist  such  an  enemy  aa 

and  Italy  soon  after  passed  into  the  hands  the  Turks,  they  should  haTe  been  firndy 

of  Theodoric  the  Qcrth,  it  has  been  justly  combined,  wen  noTer  so  auserably  di»- 

said,  that  then  terminated  the  Roman  em-  tracted.  An  union  with  the  church  of  Rome 

pire  in  the  West  was  at  the  time  projected.    The  Oredu 

During  these  wretched  times,  Rome  had  who  fitroured  it  imputed  their  calamities  to 

been  sacked  not  long  before  by  Alaric,  as  it  their  not-uniting ;  those  who  opposed  it,  to 

was  a  second  time  (about  the  middle  of  the  their  uniting.    Between  the  two  fiictiooa 

sixth  century)  by  TotiU ;  after  which  events  all  was  lost,  and  Constantinople  taken  in 

the  Roman  name  and  authority  were  so  &r  the  year  1453. 
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illiterate  men ;  men  who  conquered  more  by  moHitude  tlian  by 
military  skill;  and  who,  having  little  or  no  taste  either  m 
sciences  or  arts,  naturally  despised  those  things  from  which  they 
reaped  no  advantage. 

This  was  the  age  of  monkery  and  legends ;  of  Leonine  verses,^  , 
(that  is,  of  bad  Latin  put  into  rhyme ;)  of  projects  to  decide  truth  i 
by  plouffhshares  and  batoons  ;^  of  crusades  to  conquer  infidels  j 
and  extirpate  heretics ;  of  princes  deposed,  not  as  Oroesus  was  by  ' 
Cyrus,  but  by  one  who  had  no  armies,  and  who  did  not  even 
wear  a  sword.* 


*  See  below,  chap.  xi. 

^  This  alludes  to  the  two  methods  of 
tnal,  much  practised  in  those  dark  times, 
the  trial  by  ordeal,  and  that  by  dueL 

Heated  ploughshares  were  often  em- 
ployed in  tnals  by  ordeal ;  and  it  is  remark- 
aUe,  that  express  mention  is  made  of  this 
absurd  method  of  purgation  by  fire,  even  in 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  The  messenger 
there  says,  in  order  to  justify  himself  and 
Ins  companions, 

Kcd  irvp  ^UprtruFf  ica2  dwhs  opiwfioTtty, 
tb  ixtfT^  SfMureu,  /x^c,  icr.X. 

Antig.  y.  270. 
Raady  we  were  with  both  our  hcmds  to  lift 
The  fflowwff  mas$  ;  or  dowJy  cross  the  fire^ 
And  by  ike  gods  to  swear,  we  neither  did 
77^  (leedj  nor  knewy  Sue 

This  carries  up  the  practice  to  the  time 
of  Eteocles  and  Polynicea,  before  the  Trojan 
war. 

Perhaps  the  poet,  by  the  incidental  men- 
tion of  so  strange  a  custom,  intended  to 
characterize  the  manners  of  a  ruder  age ; 
an  age  widely  diflferent  from  his  own,  which 
was  an  age  of  science  and  philosophical  dis- 
quisition. 

As  to  trials  by  battle,  they  were  either 
before  the  earl  marshal,  or  the  judges  of 
Westminster-halL  If  before  the  eail  matv 
sbal,  they  were  upon  accusations  of  treason, 
or  other  capital  crimes,  and  the  parties  were 
usually  of  high  and  noble  rank.  If  before 
the  judges  of  Westminster^hall,  the  cause 
was  often  of  inferior  sort,  as  well  as  the 
parties  litigating* 

Hence  we  combats  differed  in  their  ends. 
That  before  the  earl  marshal  was  victory, 
often  attended  with  daughter ;  that  before 
the  judges  was  victory  fuone,  with  no  such 
eonaequenee. 

The  weapons,  too,  dilEered,  M  well  as  the 
ends.  The  weapons  before  the  earl  marshal 
were  a  long  sword,  a  short  sword,  and  a 
dagger ;  that  before  the  judges  was  a  ba- 
toon,  abore  mentioned,  called  in  barbarous 
Latin  dnmoua^  but  in  words  more  intelli- 
gible yiw^  for«9. 

So  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  filisabeUi, 


an  instance  occurs  of  this  trial  being  insisted 
upon.  But  that  wise  princess,  though  she 
permitted  the  previous  forms,  I  mean  that 
of  the  lists  being  enclosed,  of  the  judges 
taking  their  seats  there,  of  the  champions 
making  their  appearance,  &c  (forms  which 
perhaps  could  not  legally  be  prevented,) 
had  too  much  sense  to  permit  so  fboliah  a 
decision.  She  compelled  the  parties  to  a 
compromise,  by  the  pbdntiff^s  taking  an 
equivalent  in  money  for  his  clahn,  and 
making  in  consequence  a  voluntary  de&ult 

Wyvil,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  recurred  to  trid  by 
battie  in  a  dispute  with  the  eail  of  Salis- 
bury, and  ordered  public  prayers  through 
his  diocese  for  the  success  of  his  champion, 
till  the  matter,  by  the  king*s  authority,  was 
oompromised. 

But  notwithstanding  this  bishop^s  con- 
duct, it  was  a  practice  which  the  church 
disapproved,  ana  wisely,  as  well  as  hu- 
manely, endeavoured  to  prevent  Tmcn- 
lentum  morem  in  onmi  sbvo  acriter  insecta- 
runt  theologi,  prae  aliis  Agobardus,  et  plu- 
rimo  canone  ipsa  ecdessia.  See  Spelman, 
under  the  words  OampuSy  Oampeitu,  and 
Campio, 

I  must  not  omit  that  there  is  a  complete 
history  of  such  a  duel,  recorded  by  Wal- 
ringhfun,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
between  Aneslee  a  knight,  and  Kait3mgton 
an  esquire.  Karryngton  was  accused  by 
the  other  of  treason,  for  selling  a  castle  to 
ihe  French,  and,  being  defeated  in  the  com- 
bat, died  the  next  day  raving  imid.  Wal- 
nngham^B  narrative  is  curious  and  exact) 
but  tiieir  weapons  differed  from  those  above 
mentioned,  for  they  first  fought  with  knees, 
then  with  swords,  and  histiy  with  daggers. 
Walsing.  Histor.  p.  237. 

*  Such  was  pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
who,  besides  his  cnisades  to  extirpate  here- 
tics by  armies  not  his  own,  exicommunicated 
Philip  king  of  France,  Alphonso  king  of 
Leon,  Raimond  eoil  of  Toulottsfe,  and  John 
king  of  England. 

Nor  is  this  wonderful,  whetl  we  view  ill 
his  own  language  the  opinion  he  had  of  his 
own  station  and  adtheri^. 
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DiiFerent  portions  of  this  age  have  been  distinguished  by  d^ 
ferent  descriptions ;  such  as  SwculiMn  Manotheleticum^  S(BCulum 
Eiconoelagticum^  Swculum  Obscurum^  Sweulum  Ferreum^  Sokm- 
lum  Hildibrandinttm^  &c.;  strange  names,  it  must  be  confessed, 
some  more  obyious,  others  less  so,  vet  none  tending  to  furnish  us 
with  any  high  or  promising  ideas/ 

And  yet  we  must  acknowledge,  for  the  honour  of  humanity, 
and  of  its  great  and  divine  Author,  who  never  forsakes  it,  that 
some  sparks  of  intellect  were  at  all  times  visible,  through  the 
whole  of  this  dark  and  dreary  period.  It  is  here  we  must  look 
for  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  times. 

The  few  who  were  enlic'htened,  when  arts  and  sciences  were 
thus  obscured,  may  be  said  to  have  happily  maintained  the  con- 
tinuity of  knowledge ;  to  have  been  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
like  the  twilight  of  a  summer'^s  night ;  that  auspicious  ^eam  be- 
tween the  setting  and  the  rising  sun,  which,  though  it  cannot 
retain  the  lustre  of  the  day,  helps  at  least  to  save  us  from  the 
totality  of  darkness. 

A  cursory  disquisition,  illustrated  by  a  few  select  instances, 
will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  present  essay;  and  these  in- 
stances we  shall  bring  from  among  three  classes  of  men,  who  had 
each  a  large  share  in  the  transactions  of  those  times :  from  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  from  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  and  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe,  at  that  time  called  the  Latins. 
We  shall  give  precedence,  as  we  think  they  merit  it,  to  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  pre- 
serve an  exact  chronology,  because  in  each  of  these  three  classes 
many  eminent  men  were  contemporary. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CONCERNING  THE  FIRST  CLASS,  THE  BYZANTINE  GREEKS SDfPLIGIUS 

AMM0NIU8 ^PHILOPONUS ^FATE   OF  THE    FINE   LIBRARY    AT   ALEX- 
ANDRIA. 

SiMPLicius  and  Ammonius  were  Greek  authors,  who  flourished 
at  Athens,  during  the  sixth  century ;  for  Athens,  long  after  her 
trophies  at  Marathon,  long  after  her  political  sovereignty  was  no 
more,  still  maintained  her  empire  in  pnilosophy  and  the  nne  arts.* 

''I  am  placed  (says  he)  in  the  middle,  TraDsabstantioniB  Joaimis  Cosin.  Epiioop. 

between  God  and  man  ;  on  this  side  God,  Dunelm.  Lond.  1675.    See  alio  the  chnrn 

but  beyond  man ;  nay,  I  am  greater  than  histories  of  this  period, 

man,  as  I  can  judge  of  all  men,  but  can  be  '  Those  who  would  be  farther  infomed 

judged  by  no  one.    Sum  enim  inter  Deum  concerning  these  Ssacula,  may,  amcmg  other 

et  hominem  medius  constitutua,  citra  Deum  authors,  consult  two  Tory  learned  ones, 

Bed  ultra  hominem ;  imo  major  homine,  qui  Cave,  in  his  Historia  Liteiaria,and  Mosheim^ 

de  omnibus  judicem,  a  nemine  vero  judicari  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 

possim.^    Innoccn.  III.  scrm.  2.  in  Historia  K  See  below,  chap.  iii. 
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Pbilosophj,  indeed,  when  these  authors  wrote,  was  sinking 
apace.     The  Stoic  system,  and  even  the  Stoic  writings  were  the 

S eater  part  of  them  lost.**  Other  sects  had  shared  the  same 
te.  None  subsisted  but  the  Platonic  and  the  Peripatetic; 
which,  being  both  deriyed  from  a  common  source,  (that  is  to  say, 
the  Pythagorean,)  were  at  this  period  blended,  and  commonly 
cultiyated  by  the  same  persons. 

Simplicius  and  Ammonius,  being  bred  in  this  school,  and  well 
initiated  in  its  principles,  found  no  reason,  from  their  education, 
to  make  systems  for  themselyes ;  a  practice  referable  sometimes 
to  real  fi^enius,  but  more  often  to  not  knowing  what  others  haye 
inyented  before. 

Conscious  therefore  they  could  not  excel  their  great  prede- 
cessors, they  thought,  like  many  others,  that  the  commenting  of 
their  works  was  doing  mankind  the  most  essential  seryice. 

It  was  this  which  gaye  rise,  long  before  their  time,  to  that 
tribe  of  commentators,  who,  in  the  person  of  Andronicus  the 
Bhodian,  began  under  Augustus,  and  who  continued,  for  ages 
after,  in  an  orderly  succession. 

Simplicius  wrote  a  yariety  of  comments  upon  different  parts 
of  Aristotle,  but  his  comment  upon  the  Physics  is  peculiarly 
yaluable,  as  it  is  filled  with  quotations  from  Anaxagoras,  De- 
mocritus,  Parmenides,  and  other  philosophers,  who  flourished  so 
early  as  before  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  whose  fragments  mimy 
of  them  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

As  this  compilation  must  haye  been  the  result  of  extensiye 
reading,  we  may  justly  distinguish  him  by  the  title  of  a  learned 
conmientator.' 

Ammonius  wrote  comments  on  the  first  and  second  tracts  of 
Aristotle^s  Logic,  as  likewise  upon  the  Introductory  Discourse 
of  the  philosopher  Porphyry.  His  manner  of  writing  is  orderly; 
his  style  clear  and  copious ;  copious  in  its  better  sense,  by  leay- 
ing  nothing  unexplained,  not  copious  by  perplexing  us  with  tire- 
some tautology. 

To  those  who  wish  for  a  taste  of  this  literature,  I  know  no 
author  who  better  merits  perusal.  The  preface  to  his  Oomment 
on  Porphyry  is  a  curious  account  of  philosophy  under  its  many 
and  different  definitions,  eyery  one  of  which  he  explains  with 
perspicuity  and  precision.  The  preface  to  his  Comment  on  the 
Predicaments  giyes  us  an  ingenious  plan  of  critical  scrutiny ;  in 
other  words,  mmishes  us  with  a  suite  of  leading  queries,  by 
which,  before  we  read  a  book,  we  may  learn  what  it  is,  and 
judge,  when  analyzed,  if  it  be  a  legitimate  composition.'' 

When  things  change  by  uninterrupted  contmuity,  as  (to  use 
an  idea  already  suggested)  the  splendour  of  the  day  to  the  dark- 

*>  See  Pbilotopb.  Armngemente,  p.  323.      vol  riii.  p.  620,  &c. 
1  For  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  account        ^  See  Fabr.  Biblioth.  Onw.  toL  iv.  p. 
of  Simpliciui,  see  Fabricii  BiUioth.  Oreec     161. 
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nesfl  of  the  night,  it  is  liard  to  decide,  precisely,  where  the  one 
concludes  and  the  other  commences.  Bj  paritj  of  rea0oiiing 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  to  what  age  we  shall  adjudge  the  two 
philosophers  just  mentioned ;  whether  to  the  commenoemeBt  of 
a  baser  age,  or  rather  (if  we  regard  their  merit)  to  the  condosioa 
of  a  purer.  If  we  arrange  them  with  the  conclusion,  it  is,  as 
Brutus  and  Gassius  were  called  the  last  of  the  Romans.' 

We  can  have  less  doubt  about  the  disciple  of  Ammonias, 
John  the  Grammarian,  called  Philoponus  from  his  love  of  labonr. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  during  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and 
to  see  Alexandria  taken  by  the  arms  of  one  of  his  immediate 
successors.  What  passed  there  on  this  occasion  with  regard  to 
the  library,  though  recorded  in  modem  books,  is  too  curioas  to 
be  omitted  here.  I  translate  it  from  the  accurate  version  of 
Abulpharagius^s  History,  made  by  that  able  orientalist,  Po- 
cocke. 

^^  When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans,  Amros, 
their  commander,  found  there  Philoponus,  whose  conversation 
highly  pleased  him,  as  Amrus  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and  Philo- 
ponus a  learned  man.  On  a  certain  day,  Philoponus  said  to  him, 
*'  You  have  visited  all  the  repositories  or  public  warehouses  in 
Alexandria,  and  you  have  sealed  up  things  of  every  sort,  that 
are  found  there.  As  to  those  things  that  may  be  useful  to  you, 
I  presume  to  say  nothing;  but  as  to  thines  of  no  service  to  you, 
some  of  them  perhaps  may  be  more  suitable  to  me."*  Amrus 
said  to  him,  *  And  what  is  it  you  want  V  ^  The  philosophical 
books  (replied  he)  preserved  in  the  royal  libraries.'*  ^  This,  says 
Amrus,  '  is  a  request  upon  which  I  cannot  decide.  You  desire 
a  thing  where  I  can  issue  no  orders,  till  I  have  leave  from  Omar, 
the  commander  of  the  feithful.^  Letters  were  accordingly 
written  to  Omar,  informing  him  of  what  Philoponus  had  said, 
and  an  answer  was  returned  by  Omar  to  the  following  purport. 
*'  As  to  the  books  of  which  you  have  made  mention,  if  there  be 
contained  in  them  what  accords  with  the  book  of  God,  (meaning 
the  Alcoran,)  there  is  without  them,  in  the  book  of  God,  all 
that  is  sufficient.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  repujrnant 
to  that  book,  we  in  no  respect  want  them.  Order  them,  there- 
fore, to  be  all  destroyed.^  Amrus,  upon  this,  ordered  them  to 
be  dispersed  through  the  baths  of  Alexandria,  and  to  be  there 
burned  in  making  the  baths  warm.  After  this  manner,  in  the 
space  of  six  months,  they  were  all  consumed.*^ 

The  historian,  having  related  the  story,  adds,  from  his  own 
feelings,  "Hear  what  was  done,  and  wonder.''" 

I  See  Tacit  AnnaL  W.  84.  make  from  AVulpbangiiis,  we  thall  always 

"*  Vid.  Abulphaiag^  Dynaatiar.  p.  1 14.  quote  from  the  same  edition  ;  that  ii,  from 

Ozon.  1663.  Uie  Latin  Ternon  of  the  learned  PMocke, 

The  reader  will  here  obeerre,  that  in  the  tnbjoined  to  the  original  Aiahk. 

many  quotations  which  we  shall  hereafter 
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Time  ended  ihm  noble  library ;  and  thus  began,  if  ti  did  not 
begin  sooner,  the  age  of  bari)arity  and  ignorance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIGRESSION  TO  A  8H0BT  HISTORlOAL  AOGOUNT  OF  ATHENS,  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  HEB  PERSIAN  TRIUMPHS,  TO  THAT  OF  HER  BECOMING  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  TURKS.  SKETCH,  DURING  THIS  LONG  INTERVAL,  OF 
HER  POLITICAL  AND  LirERART  STATE ;  OF  HER  PHILOSOPHERS ;  OF 
HER  GYMNASIA  ;  OF  HER  GOOD  AND  BAD  FORTUNE,  &C.  &C.  MAN- 
NERS OF  THE  PRESENT  INHABFTANTS.      OUTES  AND  HONEY. 

Having  mentioned  Athens,  I  hope  that  celebrated  city  will 
jnstify  a  digression,  and  the  more  so,  as  that  digression  will  ter- 
minate in  events  which  belong  to  the  very  age  of  which  we  are 
now  writing.  But  it  is  expedient  to  deduce  matters  from  a 
much  earlier  period. 

When  the  Athenians  had  delivered  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  and  after  this  had  defeated  the  vast 
efforts  of  the  Persians,  and  that  against  two  successive  invaders, 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  they  may  be  considered  as  at  the  summit 
of  their  national  glory.  For  more  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards they  maintained,  without  control,  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece." 

As  their  taste  was  naturally  ffood,  arts  of  every  kind  soon  rose 
among  them,  and  flourished.  Valour  had  given  them  reputa- 
tion ;  reputation  gave  them  an  ascendant ;  and  that  ascendant 
producea  a  security,  which  left  their  minds  at  ease,  and  gave 
them  leisure  to  cultivate  every  thing  liberal  or  elegant.® 

It  was  then  that  Pericles  adorned  the  city  with  temples, 
theatres,  and  other  beautiful  and  public  buildings.  Phidias,  the 
great  sculptor,  was  employed  as  his  architect,  who,  when  he  had 
erected  edifices,  adorned  them  himself,  and  added  statues  and 
basso-relievos,  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.^  It  was  then 
that  Polygnotus  and  Myro  painted ;  that  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides wrote;  and,  not  long  after,  that  they  saw  the  divine 
Socrates. 

^  For  these  historical  facts,  consult  the        See  the  note  from  a  Greek  mannscript 

ancient  and  modem  aathon  of  Oredan  in  the  Treatise  on  Music,  Painting,  Ac. 

history.  p.  25,  where  the  progress  of  arts  and 

<>  It  was  in  a  similar  period  of  trimoph,  sciences,  from  their  dawn  to  their  mefi- 

after    a   formidable  adversary  had    been  dian,  is  elegantly  and  philosophically  ez- 

crashed,  that  the  Romans  be^nan  to  cnlti-  hibited. 
Tate  a  more  refined  and  polished  literature.        p  See  Platarch*s  Life  of  Pericles,  p.  350, 

Foti  Pmuca  bella  qmdus^  qumnn  351,  352,  353,  354,  in  the  quarto  Greek 

fMpU^  edition  of  Bryan,  vol  L  and  Stuart's  An- 

QlBttd  Sopkodet^  ei  Tke$pia,  et  JEsckj^  tiqaities  of  Athens. 
utile/errenL      Hor.  £p.  ii.  1.  ii.  162. 
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Human  affairs  are  bj  mature  prone  to  change ;  and  states,  as 
well  as  individuals,  are  bom  to  decay.  Jealousy  and  ambitioB 
insensibly  fomented  wars,  and  success  in  these  wars,  as  in  others, 
was  often  various.  The  military  strength  of  the  Athenians  was 
first  impaired  by  the  Lacedsemonians ;  after  that,  it  was  again 
humiliated,  under  Epaminondas,  by  the  Thebans;  and  last  of 
all  it  was  wholly  crushed  by  the  Macedonian,  Philip.^ 

But  though  their  political  sovereignty  was  lost,  yet,  happily 
for  mankind,  their  love  of  literature  and  arts  did  not  sink  along 
with  it. 

Just  at  the  close  of  their  golden  days  of  empire  flourished 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  the  disciples  of  Socrates ;  and  from  Plato 
descended  that  race  of  philosophers  called  the  Old  Academy.'' 

Aristotle,  who  was  Plato'^s  disciple,  may  be  said,  not  to  hare 
invented  a  new  philosophy,  but  rather  to  have  tempered  the 
sublime  and  rapturous  mysteries  of  his  master  with  method, 
order,  and  a  stricter  mode  of  reasoning.' 

Zeno,  who  was  himself  also  educated  in  the  principles  of 
Platonism,  only  differed  from  Plato  in  the  comparative  estimate 
of  things,  allowing  nothing  to  be  intrinsically  good  but  virtue, 
nothing  intrinsically  bad  but  vice,  and  consiaering  all  other 
things  to  be  in  themselves  indifferent.* 

He,  too,  and  Aristotle,  accurately  cultivated  logic,  but  in  dif- 
ferent ways;  for  Aristotle  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  ample  syl- 
logism ;  Zeno  upon  that  which  is  derived  out  of  it,  the  com- 
pound or  hypothetic.  Both,  too,  as  well  as  other  philosophere, 
cultivated  rhetoric  along  with  logic ;  holding  a  knowledge  in 
both  to  be  requisite  for  those  who  think  of  addressing  mankind 
with  all  the  efiicacy  of  persuasion.  Zeno  elegantly  illustrated 
the  force  of  these  two  powers  by  a  simile  taken  from  the  hand : 
the  close  power  of  logic  he  compared  to  the  fist,  or  hand  com- 
pressed; the  difiuse  power  of  rhetoric  to  the  palm,  or  hand 
open." 

I  shall  mention  but  two  sects  more,  the  New  Academy,  and 
the  Epicurean. 

1  See,  as  before,  the  several  histories  of  illius   similem   eloqnentiam    esse  diodiat; 

Greece.  Cicer.  Orator,  s.  113. 

'  See  Cic.  de  Fin.  L  v.  and  Academ.  L  i        Both  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  wrote  tncts 

8.  5.  p.  21.  edit  DavisiL  of  rhetoric  as  well  as  logic.    The  Rhetoric 

*  See  Hermes,  p.  240.  of  Aristotle  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 

*  See  Cicer.  de  Fin.  1.  iii.  s.  7,  8.  16.  valuable  remains  of  antiquitj,  and  de> 
The  beginning  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epic-  servedlj  worth  studying,  be  it  for  ^ecola- 
tetus,  TSfv  imwy  rh  fiky  4^*  fituy^  «c  r.  A.  tion  or  practice. 

Diogen.  Laert  in  vita  Zenon.  L  viL  s.  102.         As  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  Stoics,  thoe  is 

*  Zeno  qiiidem  ille,  a  quo  disciplina  extant,  among  the  Latin  rhetoridana,  pab- 
Stoicorum  est,  manu  demonstrare  solebat,  lished  in  a  thin  qoarto,  by  Plantin,  at  F^ris, 
quid  inter  has  artes  [dialecticam  sdL  et  an.  1599,  a  tract  by  Solpitius  Victor,  called 
eloqnentiam]  interesset.  Nam,  cum  com-  Institationes  Ocatorie,  wherein  he  has  this 
presserat  digitos,  pugnumque  fecerat,  dia-  expression  at  the  beginning :  Zenonis  |nae- 
lecticam  aiebat  cjusmodi  esse :  cum  autem  cepta  maxima  persecutos.  See  p.  187  ; 
didttxerat,  et  manum  dilataverat,  palma  also  p.  288,  193,  of  the  said  treatise. 
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The  New  Academy,  so  called  firom  the  Old  Academy,  (the 
name  riven  to  the  school  of  Plato,)  was  founded  by  Arcesilas, 
and  ably  maintained  by  Carneades.  From  a  mistaken  imitation 
of  the  great  parent  of  philosophy,  Socrates,  (particularly  as  he 
appears  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,)  because  Socrates  doubted 
some  things,  therefore  Arcesilas  and  Carneades  doubted  all/ 

Epicurus  drew  from  another  source ;  Democritus  had  taught 
him  atoms  and  a  void :  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  he 
fancied  he  could  form  a  world ;  while  by  a  feigned  veneration  he 
complimented  away  his  gods,  and  totally  denied  their  provi- 
dential care,  lest  the  trouble  of  it  should  impair  their  unintei^ 
nipted  state  of  bliss.  Virtue  he  recommended,  though  not  for 
the  sake  of  virtue,  but  pleasure ;  pleasure,  according  to  him, 
being  our  chief  and  soverei^  good.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that,  though  his  principles  were  erroneous,  and  even  bad, 
never  was  a  man  more  temperate  and  humane ;  never  was  a 
man  more  beloved  by  his  friends,  or  more  cordially  attached  to 
them  in  affectionate  esteem. ^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  alliance  between  philosophy 
and  rhetoric.  This  cannot  be  thought  wonderftil,  if  rhetoric  be 
the  art  by  which  men  are  persuaded,  and  if  men  cannot  be  per- 
suaded without  a  knowledge  of  human  nature :  for  what,  but 
philosophy,  can  procure  us  this  knowledge ! 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  ablest  Greek  philosophers  not  only 
taught,  (as  we  hinted  before,)  but  wrote  also  treatises  upon  rhe- 
toric. They  had  a  farther  inducement,  and  that  was  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  their  language,  as  it  was  then  spoken  among 
the  learned  and  polite.  They  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
delivered  philosophy,  as  it  has  been  too  often  delivered  since, 
in  compositions  as  clumsy  as  the  common  dialect  of  the  mere 
vulgar. 

The  same  love  of  elegance  which  made  them  attend  to  their 
style,  made  them  attend  even  to  the  places  where  their  philo- 
sophy was  taught. 

Plato  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  place  shaded  with  groves,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ilissus ;  and  which,  as  it  once  belonged 
to  a  person  called  Academus,  was  called,  after  his  name,  the 
Academy.'  Aristotle  chose  another  spot  of  a  similar  character, 
where  there  were  trees  and  shade ;  a  spot  called  the  Lycseum.* 
Zeno  taught  in  a  portico  or  colonnade,  distinguished  from  other 
buildings  of  that  sort  (of  which  the  Athenians  had  many)  by 
the  name  of  the  Variegated  Portico,  the  walls  being  decorated 
with  various  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  Myro,  two  capital 

*  Vid.  Cic  Academ.  L  I  t.  13.  p.  48.  tending  to  establish  his  amiable  character, 

edit.  Dav.    Itaque  Aioenlas  negabat  esse  however  erroneous  and  bhimeable  his  doo- 

qucqnam,  &c.  trines. 

y  See  Diogen.  Laert  1.  x.  s.  9,  &c  where  *  Vid.  Diog.  Loort  lib.  iii.  s.  7.   Potter*s 

an  ample  detail  is  given  of  Epicums,  his  Arch.  Qraec  vol  L  p.  40. 

friends,  his  last  wfll,  and  his  death  ;  all  *  See  Potter*s  Arch.  Qzsbc  yoL  i  p.  40. 
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masters  of  that  transcendent  period.**  Epicnms  addressed  his 
hearers  in  those  well-known  gardens,  called,  after  his  own  name, 
the  Gardens  of  Epicurus. 

Some  of  these  places  gave  names  to  the  doctrines  which  were 
taught  there.  Plato^s  philosophy  took  its  name  of  Academic 
from  the  Academy;^  that  of  Zeno  was  called  the  Stoic,  from  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  a  portico.'' 

The  system  indeed  of  Aristotle  was  not  denominated  from  the 
place,  but  was  called  Peripatetic,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
taught ;  from  his  walking  about  at  the  time  when  he  disserted/ 
The  term.  Epicurean  philosophy,  needs  no  explanation. 

Open  air,  shade,  water,  and  pleasant  walks,  seem  above  all 
things  to  favour  that  exercise,  the  best  suited  to  contemplation, 
I  mean  gentle  walking  without  inducing  fatigue.  The  many 
agreeable  walks  in  and  about  Oxford,  may  teach  my  own 
countrymen  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  best  explain  how 
Horace  lived,  while  a  student  at  Athens,  employed,  (as  he  tells 
us,) 

Inter  bUtm  aodem  qnftreie  veram. 

These  places  of  public  institution  were  called  among  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Gymnasia,  in  which,  whatever  that  word 
miffht  have  originally  meant,  were  taught  all  those  exercises, 
and  all  those  arts,  which  tended  to  cultivate  not  only  the  body 
but  the  mind.  As  man  was  a  bein^f  consisting  of  both,  the 
Greeks  could  not  consider  that  education  as  complete,  in  whidi 
both  were  not  regarded,  and  both  properly  formed.  Hence 
their  Gynmasia,  with  reference  to  this  double  end,  were  adorned 

^  Of  theie  two  artitts,  it  appears  that 
Myro  was  paid,  and  that  Poljgnotus  painted 
gratis,  for  which  generosity  1m  had  the  tee- 
timony  of  public  honours.  Plin.  N.  Hist 
L  zxxY.  cap.  9,  s.  35. 

We  learn  from  histonr,  that  the  pictures 
which  adorned  this  portico  were  four ;  two 
on  the  back  part  of  it,  (open  to  the  colon- 
nade) and  a  picture  at  each  end,  upon  the 
right  and  left 

We  leant  also  the  subjects:  on  one  of 
the  sides,  a  picture  of  the  Athenian  and 
Lacedaemonian  armies  at  (Enoe  (an  Aigive 
dty)  fiidng  each  other  and  ready  to  en- 
gage: en  the  back  ground,  or  middle  part 
of  the  portico,  the  battle  between  the 
Athenians  under  Theseus,  and  the  Ama- 
sons:  next  to  that,  on  the  same  middle, 
the  Oredan  chieft,  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
deliberating  upon  the  Tiolence  ofiered  by 
Ajax  to  Cassandra,  Ajax  himself  being  pre- 
sent, together  wiUi  Cassandra  and  other 
captiTe  Trojan  women :  lastly,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  portico  opposite  to  the  first,  the 
triumphant  victory  at  Marathon,  the  Bar- 
barians pushed  into  the  morass,  or  demo- 
lished, while  they  endeavoured  to  escape 


to  their  ships ;  Miltiades  and  the  Greek 
leaders  being  to  be  known  by  their  por- 
traits. 

As  the  portico  was  huge,  and  the  pic- 
tures were  only  four,  these  we  may  sup- 
pose must  hare  been  large  likewise,  for  it 
is  probable  they  occupied  the  whole  space. 
Vid.  Pausan.  Attic  lib.  I  c.  15.  p.  36.  edit. 
Lips.  1696. 

From  the  painting  of  this  portico  to  the 
time  of  Honoriua,  when  it  was  d^teed, 
stripped,  and  its  pictures  destroyed,  (SynesL 
Epist  135.)  was  an  interval  of  about  eight 
hundred  years. 

It  may  merit  inquiry  among  the  eurioos, 
upon  what  soit  of  sur&oe,  and  with  what 
sort  of  colours,  pictures  were  painted,  that 
could  endure  so  long. 

«  See  the  note,  next  after  the  foOowing. 

^  Sro^  Srwucot 

e  Qui  crant  cum  Aristotde,  Peripatetid 
dicti  sunt,  quia  disputabant  inambulantes  in 
Lyceo ;  illi  autem,  qui  Platonis  instttnto 
in  academia,  quod  est  altemm  gymnaanm, 
CQBtus  erant  et  sennones  habere  seliti,  e 
led  vocabulo  nomen  haboerunt  Ge,  Aa^ 
dem.  L  i.  c  4.  p.  21.  edit  Davis. 
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with  two  statueA,  those  of  Mercury  and  of  Hercules ;  the  corpo- 
real accomplishments  being  patronised  (as  they  supposed)  bj 
the  god  of  strength,  the  mental  accomplishments  by  the  god  of 
ingenuity/ 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  places,  now  called  academies, 
scarce  deserve  the  name  upon  this  extensive  plan,  if  the  pro- 
fessors teach  no  more  than  how  to  dance,  fence,  and  ride  upon 
horses. 

It  was  for  the  cultivation  of  every  liberal  accomplishment  that 
Athens  was  celebrated  (as  we  have  said)  during  many  centuries, 
I(Hkg  after  her  political  influence  was  lost  and  at  an  end. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  many  tyrants,  like  many 
hydras,  immediately  sprung  up.  Athens  then,  though  she  still 
maintained  the  form  of  her  ancient  government,  was  perpetually 
checked  and  humiliated  by  their  insolence.  Antipater  destroyed 
her  orators,  and  she  was  sacked  by  Demetrius.^  At  length  she 
became  subject  to  the  all-powerful  Romans,  and  found  the  cruel 
Sylla  her  severest  enemy. 

His  fitce  (which  perhaps  indicated  his  manners)  was  of  a 
purple  redy  intermixed  with  white.  This  circumstance  could  not 
escape  the  witty  Athenians :  they  described  him  in  a  verse,  and 
ridiculously  said, 

Sylla^s  fiice  is  a  mulbeirj)  sprinkled  with  meaL^ 

The  devastations  and  carnage  which  he  caused  soon  after, 
gave  them  too  much  reason  to  repent  their  sarcasm. 

The  civil  war  between  OsBsar  and  Pompey  soon  followed,  and 
their  natural  love  of  liberty  made  them  side  with  Pompey. 
Here  again  they  were  unfortunate,  for  Caesar  conquered.  But 
Osesar  did  not  treat  them  like  Sylla.  With  that  clemency, 
which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  his  character,  he  dismissed 
them  by  a  fine  allusion  to  their  illustrious  ancestors,  saying,  that 
he  spared  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.^ 

Another  storm  followed  soon  after  this,  the  wars  of  Brutus 
and  Gassius  with  Augustus  and  Antony.  Their  partiality  for 
liberty  did  not  here  forsake  them :  they  took  part  in  the  contest 
with  the  two  patriot  Romans,  and  erected  their  statues  near 
their  own  ancient  deliverers,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who 
had  slain  Hipparchus.  But  they  were  still  unhappy,  for  their 
enemies  triumphed. 

'  Vid.  Athen.  Deipnos.  1.  xiiL  p.  561.  edit  Bryan,  quarto. 

edit  Logdimi,  1657,  foL     Sometimes  the  For  lus  deyastations  of  the  ffroves  in  the 

two  gods  were  made  into  one  statoe.    Such  Academy  and  Lyoeom,  his  demolition  of 

componnd  statues  were  called  ipfUpanXau  their  fine  bnildinffs,and,  ahoye  all,  his  cmel 

See  Cic.  ad  Atticmn,  1.  L  episU  10.  massacre  of  the  mhabitants,  when  he  took 

9  See  the  writers  (ancient  and  modem)  the  city,  see  pages  61,  63,  64,  65j  of  the 

of  Grecian  history.                         *  same  woric,  in  the  same  edition. 

^  The  original  Terse  is  a  Trochaic :  *  Vid.  Meursium  de  Fortuna  Athenarum, 

3v«nlfuyoy^o^d2^AXao',&X^(ryirarao'-  in  Gronov.  Thesaur.  Antiquitat  Graecar. 

fUyop.  vol  V.  p.  1745,  1746. 

Plutaich.  in  rit  Syllae,  vol.  iii.  p.  44. 
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They  made  their  peace  however  with  Augustas,  and  having 
met  afterwards  with  different  treatment  under  different  emperors, 
sometimes  favourable,  sometimes  harsh,  and  never  more  severe 
than  under  Vespasian,  their  oppressions  were  at  length  relieved 
by  the  virtuous  Nerva  and  Trajan.'' 

Mankind  during  the  interval,  which  began  from  Nerva,  and 
which  extended  to  the  death  of  that  best  of  emperors  Marcus 
Antoninus,  felt  a  respite  from  those  evils  which  they  had  so 
severely  felt  before,  and  which  they  felt  so  severely  revived 
under  Commodus,  and  his  wretched  successors. 

Athens,  during  the  above  golden  period,  enjoyed  more  than 
all  others  the  general  felicity,  for  she  found  in  Adrian  so  generous 
a  benefactor,  that  her  citizens  could  hardly  help  esteeming  him 
a  second  founder.  He  restored  their  old  privileges;  gave  them 
new ;  repaired  their  ancient  building,  and  added  others  of  his 
own.  Marcus  Antoninus,  although  he  did  not  do  so  much,  still 
continued  to  shew  them  his  benevolent  attention.' 

If  from  this  period  we  turn  our  eyes  bach,  we  shall  find,  for 
centuries  before,  that  Athens  was  the  place  of  education,  not 
only  for  Greeks,  but  for  Romans.  It  was  hither  that  Horace 
was  sent  by  his  father;  it  was  here  that  Cicero  put  his  son 
Marcus  under  Cratippus,  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  then 
belonging  to  that  city." 

The  sects  of  philosophers,  which  we  have  already  described, 
were  still  existing,  when  St.  Paul  came  thither.  We  cannot 
enough  admire  the  superior  eloquence  of  that  apostle,  in  his 
manner  of  addressing  so  intelligent  an  audience.  We  cannot 
enough  admire  the  sublimity  of  his  exordium ;  the  propriety  of 
his  mentioning  an  altar,  which  he  had  found  there ;  and  his 
quotation  from  Aratus,  one  of  their  well-knovm  poets.° 

Nor  was  Athens  only  celebrated  for  the  residence  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  institution  of  youth :  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
found  pleasure  in  a  retreat  which  contributed  so  much  to  their 
liberal  enjoyment. 

The  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero,  T.  Pomponius,  from 
his  long  attachment  to  this  city  and  country  had  attained  such 
a  perfection  in  its  arts  and  language,  that  he  acquired  to  himself 
the  additional  name  of  Atticus.  This  great  man  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  during  times  of  the  worst  and  crudest  factions.  His 
youth  was  spent  under  Sylla  and  Marius ;  the  middle  of  his  life 
during  all  the  sanguinary  scenes  that  followed ;  and,  when  he 
was  old,  he  saw  the  proscriptions  of  Antony  and  Octavius.  Yet 
though  Cicero  and  a  multitude  more  of  the  best  men  perished, 

^  See    the    same    tract,   in    the    same  °>  See  Herat.  £pi>t  ii  L  iL  43,  and 

volume  of  OronoTius^s  collection,  p.  1746,  the  b^^inning  of  Cicero*8  Offices,  addressed 

1747.  to  his  son — Quamquam,  Mnite  Fili,  &c. 

1  See    the  same   author,  in    the   same  "  Acts  xvii.  22,  &c. 
▼olume,  p.  1748,  1749. 
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he  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  every  danger*  Nor  did  he 
seek  a  safety  for  himself  alone ;  his  virtue  so  recommended  him 
to  the  leaders  of  every  side,  that  he  was  able  to  save  not  himself 
alone,  but  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  of  his  friends.^ 

When  we  look  to  this  amiable  character,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, that  it  was  not  merely  for  amusement  that  he  chose  to  live 
at  Athens ;  but  rather  that,  by  residing  there,  he  might  so  far 
realize  philosophy,  as  to  employ  it  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
not  merely  for  ostentation. 

Another  person,  during  a  better  period,  (that  I  mean  hetween 
Nerva  and  Marcus  Antoninus,)  was  equally  celebrated  for  his 
affection  to  this  city.  By  this  person  I  mean  Herodes  Atticus, 
who  acquired  the  last  name  from  the  same  reasons  for  which  it 
had  formerly  been  given  to  Pomponius.P 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  vicissitudes  befall  both  men 
and  cities,  and  changes  too  often  happen  from  prosperous  to 
adverse.  Such  was  the  state  of  Athens  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  so  on  from  Sylla  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
It  shared  the  same  hard  fate  with  the  Roman  empire  in  general 
upon  the  accession  of  Commodus. 

At  length,  after  a  certain  period,  the  Barbarians  of  the  north 
began  to  pour  into  the  south.  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  and 
Athens  vras  besieged  by  the  same.  Yet  here  we  are  informed 
(at  least  we  learn  so  from  history)  that  it  was  miraculously 
saved  by  Minerva  and  Achilles.  The  goddess,  it  seems,  and  the 
hero  both  of  them  appeared,  compelling  the  invader  to  raise  the 
siecfe.** 

it  was  thus,  we  are  told,  that,  many  years  before,  Oastor  and 
Pollux  had  fought  for  the  Romans/  and  that,  many  centuries 
afterwards,  St. &eorge,  at  Iconium,  discomfited  the  Saracens;" 
nay,  so  late  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  gallant  Spaniard, 
Peter  de  Paz,  was  seen  to  assist  his  countrymen,  some  months 
after  his  decease,  when  they  made^an  assault  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp.* 

®  The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  ia  printed  at  Ments,  an.  1617.  cum  gratia  et 

finely  and  fcdly  written  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  privilegio  Caesar.  Majest  together  with  the 

a  life  well  worthy  of  perusal    See  also  the  approbation  of  Oliverins  Manarcus,  vice* 

large  and  Tslnable  collection  of  confidential  provincial  of  the  Belgic  Jesuits,  and  Guli^ 

letters,  addressed  to  him  by  Cicero.  mus  Fabricius,  styled  Apostolicus  et  regius 

p  See  Fabric  Bibl  Grssc.  roL  ir.  p. 371.  librorum  censor;  and  attested  also  by  the 

and  Suidas,  under  the  word  Herodes,  OTidence  Multorum  gravium  militum,  qui 

4  See  Zosimi  Histor.  I.  v.  c.  5,  6.  p.  51 1,  yidisse  se  sancte  jurabant 

&c  edit  Gr.  Lat  8to.  1679.  where  the  The  besieged,  it  seems,  and  their  allies, 

whole  story  is  related  at  length.  the  Dutch  and  English,  were  upon  the  point 

^  See  Florus,  1.  L  2 ;  L  iL  12.    Justin,  of  forcing  a  post  (aggerem)  possessed  by  the 

L  xz.  3.  Spaniards,  who  besieged  the  city.    Del- 

"  Fuller^s  Holy  War,  p.  27.  Matt  Rio^s  words  after  this  are,  Tum  a  regiis  mi- 
Paris,  p.  43.  According  to  tiiis  last  author,  litibus  (Hispanis  sdL)  prime  paudoribns 
there  were  three  that  fought,  St  Geoige,  conspectus  prope  aggerem  Petrus  de  Pax, 
St  Demetrius,  and  St  Mercury.  Hispanus    tribunus,  vir   et   militarib.    et 

*  The  following  extract  is  taJcen  from  the  pietatis  omamentis  laudatissimus,  qui,  jam 

Disquisitiones  Magics  of  Martin  Del-Rio,  mensibus  aliquot  ante  defunctus,  tIsus  his 
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Insiead  of  giying  my  own  sentiments  upon  these  events,  I 
choose  to  five  those  of  an  abler  man  upon  a  similar  subject. 
After  having  related  some  singular  stories  of  equal  probability, 
lord  Bacon  concludes  with  the  following  observation. 

*^  My  judgment  (sajrs  he)  is,  that  they  (he  means  the  stories) 
oaght  all  to  be  despised,  and  ought  to  serve  but  for  wint^-talk 
by  the  fireside.  Though  when  I  say  despised,  I  mean  it  as  for 
belief;  for  otherwise  the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in 
no  sort  to  be  despised,  for  they  have  done  much  mischief.^" 

Synesius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  visited  Athens,  and 
gives  in  his  Epistles  an  account  of  his  visit.  Its  lustre  appears 
at  that  time  to  have  been  greatly  diminished.  Among  other 
tilings  he  informs 'us,  that  the  celebrated  portico  or  colonnade, 
the  Greek  name  of  which  gave  name  to  tiie  sect  of  Stoics,  had 
by  an  oppressive  proconsul  been  despoiled  of  its  fine  pictures ; 
and  that,  on  this  devastation,  it  had  been  forsaken  oy  tbose 
philosophers.' 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Grecian  empire  was 
em^y  oppressed  by  the  cruiKtders,  Mid  all  things  in  confusion, 
Athens  was  besieged  by  one  Segums  Leo,  who  was  unable  to 
take  it ;  and,  after  that,  by  a  marquis  of  Mcmtserrat,  to  whom 
it  surrendered.' 

Its  fortune  after  this  was  various;  and  it  was  sometimes 
under  the  Venetians,  sometimes  under  the  Gatalonians,  till 
Mahomet  the  Great  made  himself  master  of  Constantinople. 
This  &tal  catartrophe  (which  happened  near  two  thousand  years 
after  the  time  of  Pisistratus)  brought  Athens,  and  with  it  all 
Greece,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  under  whose  despotic  yoke 
it  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  city  from  this  time  has  been  occasionally  visited,  and 
descriptions  of  it  publii^ed  by  different  travellers.  Wheeler  was 
there  along  with  Spon,  in  the  time  of  our  Charles  the  Second, 
and  both  of  them  have  published  curious  and  valuable  narratives. 
Others,  as  well  natives  of  this  island  as  foreigners,  have  been 
there  since,  and  some  have  given  (as  Monsr.  Le  Boy)  specious 
poiblicaticms  of  what  we  are  to  suppose  they  saw.  None  how- 
ever have  equalled  the  truth,  the  accuracy,  and  elegance  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  who,  after  having  resided  there  between  three  and 
four  years,  has  given  us  such  plans  and  elevations  of  the  capital 
4)ailding8  now  standing,  together  with  learned  comments  to 
elucidate  every  part,  that  l^  seems,  as  far  as  was  possible  for 


Mnatiif,  nt  sofebat,  legionem  praoedere,  et  •  Easayiand  CouiimU  by  Lord  Vcralm, 

-Miit  quondam  miUtibui,  mann  adrocatie,  num.  xxxt. 

4equoreiitsr  ut  «e  imperafe.  Indicant  primi  '  See  Synesii  Emit  135.  in  Graiio?iiia% 

aecondis ;  aic  tectib ;  tic  aequentibiu ;  vi-  CoUeotion,  toL  ▼.  (at  before^)  pc  1751,  aad 

dent  oomes  idem,  miiantur,  animisqae  le-  of  this  work,  p.  461. 

•aumptia  notum  aequimtur  duoem,  &c.    Die-  y  See  Orononua^a  Collection,  (aa  bpfonS}) 

^qviatt  JCag.  p.  26^  p.  1751—1754. 
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the  power  of  description,  to  have  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient 
splendour. 

He  has  not  only  given  us  the  greater  outlines  and  their  mea- 
sures, but  separate  measures  and  drawings  of  the  minuter 
decorations ;  so  that  a  British  artist  may  (if  he  please)  follow 
Phidias,  and  build  in  Britain  as  Phidias  did  at  Athens/ 

Spon,  speaking  of  Attica,  says  that  the  road  near  Atheps  was 
pleasing,  and  the  very  peasants  polished.  Speaking  of  the 
Athenians  in  general,  be  says  of  them,  ''  lis  ont  une  politesse 
d'esprit  naturelle,  et  beauconp  d'addresse  dans  tauten  les  a£&ures, 
quHls  enterprenent/'* 

Wheeler,  who  was  Spools  fellow-traveller,  says  as  jCoUows, 
when  he  and  his  company  approached  Athens:  "We  began 
now  to  think  ourselves  in  a  more  civilized  country  than  we  had 
yet  passed:  for  not  a  shepherd  that  we  met  but  bid  us  wel- 
come, and  wished  us  a  good  journey.'^  p.  ^35.  Speaking  of  ihe 
Athenians,  he  adds,  "This  must  with  gr^eat  truth  be  said  of 
tiiem,  their  bad  fortune  hath  not  been  ^le  to  take  from  them 
what  they  have  by  nature,  that  is,  much  subtlety  or  wit.'*'  p.  347. 
And  again,  "The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  the  long  pos- 
session that  barbarism  hath  had  of  this  place,  seem  to  be  much 
more  polished  in  point  of  manners  and  conversation,  than  any 
other  in  these  parts ;  being  civil,  and  of  respectful  behaviour  to 
all,  and  highly  complimental  in  their  discourse.^  ^ 

Stuart  says  of  the  present  Athenians,  what  Spon  and  Wheeler 
said  <^  thdr  fore&thers :  he  found  in  them  the  same  address, 
the  same  natural  acuteness,  though  severely  curbed  by  their 
despotic  masters. 

One  custom  I  cannot  omit.  He  tells  me,  that  frequently  at 
their  convivial  meetings,  one  of  the  company  takes  what  they 
now  jcall  a  lyre,  though  it  is  rather  a  species  of  guitar,  and  after 
a  short  prelude  on  tli^  instrument,  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  in- 
q>iratiQn,  accon^anies  his  instrumental  muoo  with  his  voice, 
suddenly  chanting  some  extempore  verses,  which  seldom  exceed 
two  or  three  distidis;  that  he  then  delivers  the  lyre  to  his 
neighbour,  who,  after  he  has  done  the  same,  delivers  it  to  an- 
otlmr;  and  that  so  the  lyre  circulates,  till  it  has  passed  round 
tiLa  table. 

Nor  can  I  forget  his  informing  me,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
various  fortune  of  Atiiens,  as  a  city,  Attica  was  still  famous  for 
olives,  and  mount  Ifymettus  for  honey.  Human  institutions 
perifi^,  but  nature  is  permanent. 

»  This  most  curious  and  valuaUe  book        •  Spon,  vol.  li  p.  76,  92.  edit  Sva 
was  published  at  London,  in  the  year  1 762.        *>  Wheeler,  p.  356.  edit  foL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ACCOUNT  OP  BYZANTINE  SCHOLARS  CONTINUED ^SUIDAS ^JOHN  STOBfUSt, 

OB  OP  STOBA PHOTIUS MICHAEL  PSELLUS THIS  LAST  SAID  TO  HAVE 

COMMENTED  TWENTY-FOUB  PLAYS  OP  MENANDBR TREASONS  TO  MAKE 

THIS   PROBABLE EUSTATHIUS,    A     BISHOP,    THE    COMMENTATOR    OP 

HOMER EUSTRATIUS,  A  BISHOP,  THE  COMMENTATOR  OF  ARIOTOTLE 

PLANUDE8,    A     MONK,    THE    ADMIRER    AND    TRANSLATOR    OF    LATIN 
CLASSICS,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  COMPILER  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PRESENT  GREEK 

ANTHOLOGIES CONJECTURES    CONCERNING    THE    DURATION    OF    THE 

LATIN  TONGUE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

That  I  may  not  be  prolix,  I  hasten  from  the  writers  already 
mentioned  to  Suidas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  during  the 
ninth  or  tenth  centuries.  In  his  Lexicon,  which  is  partly  histo- 
rical, partly  explanatory,  he  has  preserved  many  quotations  from 
authors  who  lived  in  the  earlier  and  politer  ages,  and  from  poets 
in  particular,  whose  works  at  present  are  for  the  greater  part 
lost.  Kuster,  an  able  critic  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  eave  a  fine  edition  of  this  author,  at  Cambridge,  in  three 
volumes  folio ;  and  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall  (whom  I  have  men- 
tioned already,  and  cannot  mention  with  too  much  applause)  has 
lately  favoured  the  learned  world  with  many  valuable  emenda- 
tions.® 

John  Stobseus,  or  of  Stoba,  (whose  name  John  makes  it 
probable  he  was  a  Christian,)  is  of  an  uncertain  affe,  as  well  as 
Suidas ;  though  some  imagine  him  to  have  lived  dunng  an  earlier 
period,  by  two  or  three  centuries.^  His  work  is  not  a  lexicon, 
like  that  of  the  other,  but  an  immense  common-place,  filled  with 
extracts  upon  various  subjects,  both  ethical  and  physical,  which 
extracts  he  had  collected  from  the  most  approved  writers.  As 
this  book  is  highly  valuable,  from  containing  such  incredible  va- 
riety of  sentiments  upon  interesting  topics,  and  those  taken  from 
authors  many  of  whom  are  lost;  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  so 
incorrectly  printed,  that  in  too  many  places  it  is  hardly  intelli- 
gible ;  it  would  be  a  labour  well  worthy  an  able  critic,  by  the 
help  of  manuscripts  and  plausible  conjecture,  to  restore  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  its  original  purity.  The  speculations  he  chiefly 
gives  us  are  neither  trivial  nor  licentious,  but,  in  the  language 
of  Horace, 

Quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertmet,  et  nescire  luilam  est 

But  to  return  from  StobsBus  to  Suidas.    If  we  consider  the 

^  Concerning  this  little-known  author,  *  See  Fabric  Biblioth.  Orsec  vol  im, 
see  the  prefiice  of  his  learned  editor,  Koster.    665. 
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late  age  when  Suidas  lived ;  if  we  consider,  too,  the  authors 
which  he  must  needs  have  studied,  in  order  to  form  his  work ; 
authors  who,  many  of  them,  wrote  in  the  most  refined  and  po- 
lished ages ;  it  will  be  evident,  that  even  in  those  late  centuries 
the  taste  for  a  purer  literature  was  by  no  means  extinct,  and 
that  even  then  there  were  readers  who  knew  its  value. 

In  the  ninth  century  lived  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. His  most  celebrated  work  may  be  called  a  journal  of 
his  studies ;  a  Journal  where  we  learn  the  various  authors  he  pe- 
rused, the  subjects  they  treated,  the  plans  of  their  works,  and 
where  sometimes,  also,  we  have  extracts.  From  him  we  are  in- 
formed, not  only  of  many  authors  now  lost,  but  what  was  in  his 
time  the  state  of  many  that  are  now  remaining. 

Among  the  authors  now  lost,  he  perused  Theopompus  the 
Jiistorian,  and  Hyperides  the  orator ;  among  those  now  mutilated 
and  imperfect,  he  perused  entire  Diodorus  Siculus.  Many  others, 
if  necessary,  might  be  added  of  either  sort. 

It  is  singular,  with  regard  to  Photius,  that  from  a  layman  he 
was  raised  at  once  to  be  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Yet  his 
studies  evidently  seem  to  have  had  such  a  rank  in  view,  beinff 
principally  applied  to  theology,  to  history,  and  to  oratory ;  with 
enough  philosophy  and  medicme  not  to  appear  deficient,  if  such 
subjects  should  occur.  As  to  poetry,  one  might  imagine,  either 
that  he  had  no  relish  for  it,  or  that,  in  the  train  of  his  inquiries, 
he  did  not  esteem  it  a  requisite.' 

Michael  Psellus,  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  knowing  in  the 
Greek  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  purer  ages,  and  for  his  various 
and  extensive  learning  was  ranked  among  the  first  and  ablest 
scholars  of  his  time. 

Besides  his  treatise  of  Mathematics,  his  comments  upon  Ari- 
stotle, and  a  number  of  other  works,  (many  of  which  are  printed,) 
he  is  said  to  have  commented  and  explained  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  comedies  of  Menander,  a  treatise  now  lost,  though  extant 
as  well  as  the  comedies  in  so  late  a  period.  He  must  have  had 
a  relish  for  that  polite  writer,  or  otherwise  it  is  not  probable  he 
would  have  undertaken  such  a  labour.^ 

Nor  need  we  wonder  this  should  happen.  Why  should  not  the 
polite  Menander  have  had  his  admirers  in  these  ages,  as  well  as 
the  licentious  Aristophanes  ?  Or  rather,  why  not  as  well  as  So- 
phocles and  Euripides  ?   The  scholia  upon  these  (though  some, 

*  See  Fabric.  BibL  Grasc  toL  iz.  369.  from  bigotry,  perhaps  from  a  consciousness 

'  See  Fabric  BibL  Or»c  vol.  i  769.  of  their  own  wretched  inferiority  in  every 

In  the  passage  quoted  by  Fabricins  upon  species  of  elegant  composition,  but  certainly 

tills  subject,  its  author  says,  that  the  latter  from  no  indignation  against  indecency  and 

Greek  monks  persuaded  the  latter  Qreek  inunorality.     For  if  so,  why  preserve  Lu- 

emperors,  to  destroy  Menander  and  many  cian  ?   why  preserve  Aristophanes  ?   why 

other  of  ihe  old  Greek  poets,  from  the  loose-  preserve  collections  of  epigrams,  more  in^ 

ness  of  their  morals,  and  their  great  inde*  decent  and    flagitious  tfuui   the    grossest 

oencies.     That  the  monks  may  have  per-  productions  of  Uie  most  licentious  modem 

suaded  this,  is  not  improbable ;  perhaps  ages  ? 
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(j^rh^pd  may  b6  more  ancieftt)  wtie  compiled  by  critica^  wlio 
lived  long  after  PsellnSi* 

We  may  add,  with  regard  to  all  these  scholiastB,  (whatever 
may  have  been  their  age,}  they  would  never  have  undergone  the 
labours  of  eompilation  lind  annotation^  had  they  not  been  en- 
couraged by  the  taste  of  their  contemporary  <K>nntrymen.  For 
who  ever  published,  without  hopes  of  having  readers! 

The  same  may  be  asserted  of  the  learned  bishop  of  Theesa- 
lodica,  Eustathius,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  ad- 
miration of  Homer  must  have  been  almost  enthusiastic,  to  carry 
him  through  so  complete,  so  minute,  and  so  vast  a  commentary 
both  upon  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  collected  from  such  an 
immense  number  both  of  critics  and  historians.** 

Eustratius,  the  metropolitan  of  Nice,  who  lived  a  little  earlier 
in  the  same  century,  convinces  us  that  he  studied  Aristotle  with 
no  less  zeal ;  and  that,  not  only  in  his  logical  pieces,  but  in  his 
ethical  also,  as  may  be  seen  by  those  minute  and  accurate  com- 
ments on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  go  under  his  name, 
and  in  which,  though  others  had  their  share,  he  still  is  found  U 
have  taken  so  large  a  portion  to  himself^ 

Planndes,  a  monk  of  the  fourteetith  century,  appears  (which  is 
somewhat  uncommon)  to  have  understood  and  admired  the  Latin 
classics,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Ovid,  Boethius,  and  others;  parts  of 
which  authors  he  translated,  such  as  the  Commentaries  of  Csesar 
relative  to  the  Gallic  wars,  the  Dream  of  Scipio  by  Cicero,  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Ovid,  the  fine  tract  of  Boethius  de  Consolatione, 
and  (accordinj^  to  Spon)  St.  Augustine  de  Civitate  Dei.  Besides 
this,  he  formed  a  Greek  Anthology,  (that  well-known  collection 
printed  by  Wechelius  in  1600,)  and  composed  several  original 
pieces  of  his  own.'' 

It  appears  from  these  e^mples,  and  will  hereafter  appear  from 
others,  how  much  the  cause  of  letters  and  humanity  is  indebted 
to  the  church. 

Having  mentioned  Latin  classics,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  con- 
jecture concerning  the  state  and  duration  of  the  Latin  tongue  at 
Constantinople. 

When  Constantino  founded  this  imperial  city,  he  not  only 
adorned  it  with  curiosities  from  every  part  of  the  Boman  empire, 
but  he  induced,  by  every  sort  of  encouragement,  many  of  Uie 
first  frunilies  in  Italy,  and  a  multitude  more  of  ihferior  rank,  to 
leave  their  country,  and  there  settle  themselves^  We  may  there- 
fore suppose,  that  Latin  was  for  a  long  time  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  the  place,  till  in  a  course  of  years  it  was  supphinted  by 

t  Demetritii  Tridinrai^  &e  scholiast  on        *  6ee  FsbHc  Bibliodi.  Onsc  Ttk  iL 

Sophodes,  Hted  after  Planadea,  for  he  men-  p.  151. 
tknt  him.  See  Fabric  BibL  Gnse.  p.  €8i.         ^  See  Falnio.  BiUiodL  Oam  fok  & 

^  See   Fabric  BtUioth.  Onsc.  tdI.  i.  p.  538. 
p.  289,  &C. 
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Greek,  the  common  language  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
fashionable  acquired  language  of  every  polite  Boman. 

We  are  told,  that  soon  after  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken  at  Rome.*  Yet  was  it  in  the  beginning 
of  that  century  that  Justinian  published  his  Laws  in  I^in  at 
Constantinople;  Mid  that  the  celebrated  Priscian  in  the  same 
city  taught  the  principles  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

If  we  descend  to  a  period  still  later,  (so  late,  indeed,  as  to  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,)  we  shall  find,  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  certain  formularies  preserved,  evidently  con- 
nected with  this  subject. 

As  often  as  the  emperor  gave  an  imperial  banquet,  it  was  the 
custom  for  some  of  his  attendants,  at  peculiar  times  during  the 
feast,  to  repeat  and  chant  the  following  words:  Ktovafpfier 
Aiov^  ^fiwepiovfi  fiiarpovfA — fiijfii)T€y  jdoarjvc  7Jfi7r€pdTO>p€<$  iy 
fiovXro^  awos"  Aiov^  dfiinirroreys  irpiareu — ^Hv  ^avhUp  irpay* 
Scire,  Aofi/qyi, 

It  may  possibly  for  a  moment  surprise  a  learned  reader,  when 
he  hears  that  the  meaning  of  this  strange  jargon  is,  ^^  May  God 
preserve  your  empire :  live,  imperial  lords,  for  many  years;  QoA 
Almighty  so  grant :  dine,  my  lords,  in  joy."*' 

But  his  doubts  will  soon  vanish,  when  he  finds  this  jargon  to 
be  Latin,  and  comes  to  read  it  exhibited  according  to  a  Latin 
alphabet : 

"  Conservet  Deus  imperium  vestrum — vivite,  domini  impera- 
tores,  in  multos  annos;  Deus  Omnipotens  prsestet — ^in  gaudio 
prandete,  domini.°* 

It  is  evident,  from  these  instances,  that  traces  of  Latin  were 
still  remaining  at  Constantinople  during  those  centuries.  It  will 
be  then,  perhaps,  less  wonderful,  if  Planudes  upon  the  same  spot 
should,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  appear  to  have  understood  it. 
We  may  suppose,  that  by  degrees  it  changed  from  a  common 
language  to  a  learned  one,  and  that,  bein^  thus  confined  to  the 
learned  few,  its  valuable  works  were  by  their  labours  again  made 
known,  and  difiused  among  their  countrymen  in  Greek  transla- 
tions. 

This,  too,  will  make  it  probable,  that  even  to  the  lowest  age 
of  the  Greek  empire  their  great  libraries  contained  many  valuable 
Latin  manuscripts ;  perhaps  had  entire  copies  of  Cicero,  of  Livy, 
of  Tacitus,  and  many  others.  Where  else  did  Planudes,  when 
he  translated,  find  his  originals  \ 

1  See  Wore,  p.  464,  note  a.  by  Leiehim  and  Reiskiua,  at  Leipsie,  in  the 

"  These  formnhiriea  an  selected  firam  a  year  1751.    See  of  tfak  book,  p.  215,  21«, 

ceremonial  of  the  Bjiantine  eonrt,  drawn  Many  more  tiaoes  of  this  Hellenistic  Latin 

np  by  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyro-  occurs  in  other  parts  of  it    In  die  Latin 

genitas,  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  types  I  haye  followed  thecommentatoi;and 

the  ekrenih  century.    The  book,  bai^  a  not  the  translator ;  and  as  the  Oredcs  have 

large  Iblio,  was  pmblished  in  the  origmal  no  letter  but  B  to  denote  the  Latin  Vyhave 

Gieek,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  prefimed  vMte  to  bSkii$, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NICETA9,  THE  CHONIATB ^HIS   CURIOUS   NARRATIVE  OF  THE  MIBCBIEfB 

DONE  BY  BALDWTN^S  CRUSADE,  WHEN  THEY  SACKED  CON9TANTINOPLB 

IN     THE    YEAR    1205 MANY   OP   THE    OTATUB8    DESCRIBED,    WHICH 

THEY    THEN    DESTROYED— A    FINE    TASTE    FOR    ARTS     AMONG    THE 

OREEKS,  EVEN  IN  THOSE  DAYS,  PROVED  FROM  THIS  NARRATIVE ^NOT 

00  AMONG  THE  CRUSADERS ^AUTHENTICITY  OF  NICETAS^B  NARRATIVE 

STATE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AT  THE  LAST  PERIOD  OP  THE  GRECIAN 

EMPIRE,    AS  GIVEN    BY   CONTEMPORARY   WRITERS,    PHILELPHU8   AND 

^NEAS  SYLVIUS NATIONAL  PRIDE  AMONG  THE  GREEKS  NOT  TOTALLY 

EXTINCT  EVEN  AT  THIS  DAY. 

Besides  Planudes,  a  large  number  of  the  same  nation  might  be 
mentioned,  but  I  omit  them  all  for  the  sake  of  Nicetas,  the 
Choniate,  in  order  to  prove  through  him,  that  the  more  refined 
part  of  that  ingenious  people  had  not  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century  lost  their  taste ;  a  taste  not  confined  to  literary  works 
only,  but  extended  to  works  of  other  kinds  and  character. 

This  historian  (I  mean  Nicetas  *")  was  present  at  the  sacking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Barbarians  of  Baldwyn'^s  crusade,  in 
the  year  1205.  Take,  by  the  way  of  sample,  a  part  only  of  his 
enumeration  of  the  noble  statues,  which  were  probably  brought 
thither  by  Constantino  to  decorate  his  new  city,  and  which 
these  adventurers  then  destroyed.^ 

Among  others,  he  mentions  the  colossian  statue  of  Juno, 
erected  in  the  forum  of  Constantine ;  the  statue  of  Paris  stand- 
ing by  Venus,  and  delivering  to  her  the  golden  apple ;  a  square 
and  lofty  obelisk,  with  a  figure  on  it  to  indicate  the  wind ;  the 
figure  of  Bellerophon,  riding  upon  Pegasus ;  the  pensive  Hercules, 
made  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Lysippus ;  the  two  celebrated 
figures  of  the  man  and  the  ass,  erected  by  Augustus  after  his 
victory  at  Actium ;  the  wolf,  suckling  Bomulus  and  Bemus ;  an 
eagle  destroying  a  serpent,  set  up  by  Apollonius  Tyaneus ;  and 
an  exquisite  Helen,  in  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  of  elegance. 

Speaking  of  the  wind-obelisk,  he  relates  with  the  greatest 
feeling  the  curious  work  on  its  sides:  the  rural  scene;  birds 
singing;  rustics  labouring,  or  playing  on  their  pipes;  sheep 
bleating;    lambs  skipping;    the  sea,  and  a  scene  of  fish  and 

"  He  W&8  called  the  Choniate  from  ning  from  p.  405,  and  proceeding  to  p.  418. 
ChonsB,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  and  possessed.        The  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  lus 

when  in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  some  translated  extracts  fiuthfol,  bat  he  thought 

of  the  highest  dignities.    Fabric.  Biblioth.  the  whole  original  Greek  too  much  to  be 

OrsBC.  vol.  3d.  p.  401,  402.  inserted,  espeoally  as  it  may  be  found  in 

o  A  laige  part  of  this  chapter  is  extracted  Fabridus^s  Bibliotheca,  a  book  by  no  n 

frt>m  the  History  of  Nicetas,  as  printed  by  rare.    A  few  particalar  passages  he 

Fabricius  in  the  tome  above  quoted,  begin-  given  in  the  original 
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fishing ;  little  naked  Oupids,  laughing,  plajring^  and  pelting  each 
other  with  apples;  a  figure  on  the  summit,  turning  with  the 
slightest  blast,  and  thence  denominated  the  wind^s  attendant. 

Of  the  two  statues  brought  from  Actium,  he  relates,  that  they 
were  set  up  there  by  Augustus  on  the  following  incident.  As 
he  went  out  by  night  to  reconnoitre  the  camp  of  Antony,  he 
met  a  man  driying  an  ass.  The  man  was  asked,  who  he  was, 
and  whither  he  was  going!  My  name,  replied  he,  is  Nico,  my 
ass^s  name  Nicander ;  and  I  am  going  to  Caasar^s  army.  The 
story  deriyes  its  force  from  the  good  omen  of  lucky  names,  and 
may  be  found  (though  with  some  yariation)  both  in  Suetonius 
and  Plutarch.  The  real  curiosity  was,  that  statues  so  celebrated 
should  be  then  existing. 

If  the  figures  of  the  wolf  and  the  founders  of  Home  were  of 
the  same  age,  they  might  probably  haye  been  the  yery  work  to 
which  Virgil  is  supposed  to  haye  alluded,  in  describing  the 
shield  of  ^neas : 

niain  tereti  cerrice  leflezam 
Mtilcere  altemoe,  et  corpora  fingere  IlDgna.  JEn.  yiiL  633. 

But  nowhere  does  the  taste  of  Nicetas  appear  so  strongly,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Hercules  and  the  Helen. 

*^  The  Hercules  is  exhibited  to  us,  as  if  he  were  actually  pre- 
sent— immense  in  bulk,  and,  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  reposing 
himself — ^his  lionVskin  (that  looked  formidable  eyen  in  brass) 
thrown  oyer  him — ^himself  sitting  without  a  quiyer,  a  bow,  or  a 
club,  but  haying  the  right  leg  bent  at  the  knee ;  his  head  gently 
reclining  on  the  hand  of  his  left  arm ;  and  a  countenance  full  of 
dejection,  as  if  he  were  reflecting  with  indignation  on  the  many 
successiye  labours  imposed  on  him  by  Eurystheus.^P 

For  his  person,  we  are  informed  he  was  ample  in  the  chest ; 
broad  in  the  shoulders ;  had  hair  that  curled ;  arms  that  were 
strong  and  muscular ;  and  a  magnitude,  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  original  Hercules,  were  he  to  reyiv^e ;  a 
leg  being  equal  in  length  to  the  stature  of  a  common  man.^ 
And  yet  adds  Nicetas,  filled  with  indignation,  "  this  Hercules, 
being  such  as  here  represented,  this  yery  Hercules  did  not  these 
men  spare.*" 

I  can  only  subjoin,  by  way  of  digression,  that  there  is  a  fine 
Greek  epigram  describing  the  statue  of  a  dejected  Hercules, 
sitting  without  his  weapons,  which  exactly  resembles  this  of 
Nicetas,  and  which  is  said  likewise  to  be  the  work  of  Lysippus, 
only  there  the  poet  imputes  his  hero's  dejection,  not  to  the 
tyranny  of  Eurystheus,  but  to  the  loye  of  Omphale.' 

If  Nicetas  speak  with  admiration  of  this  statue,  it  is  with 

P  *Eicd$7iro  3i,  n^i  ywovrhp  i(,rifjtfi4vo5y  ia^i  irXarhs^  t^f  t/>/x«  oZXoSf  lu  r.  A..     Ibid. 

rS^ov   roMf  X^f^"^  ^fMV,  /t^,  k,   r,   K*  p.  409, 
Fabr.  as  above,  p.  408,  409.  '  Vid.  Antholog.  L  !▼.  tit  1. 

^  ''Hk  3^  T^  €rr4pvo¥  tttphs,  rods  ^fiovs 
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nq>tare  he  mentions  the  other.  *^  What  (sajB  he)  shall  I  saj  of 
the  beauteous  Helen ;  of  her  who  brought  together  all  Greece 
against  Troy !  Did  she  mitigate  these  immitigable,  these  iron- 
hearted  men!  No,  (says  he,)  nothing  like  it  could  even  she 
affect,  who  had  before  enslaved  so  many  spectators  with  ber 
beauty."'* 

After  this  he  describes  her  dress,  and  then  proceeds  to  her 
person ;  which  description,  as  it  is  something  singular^  I  have 
endeavoured  to  translate  more  strictly. 

*'  Her  lips,  (says  he,)  like  evening  flowers,  were  gently 
parted,  as  if  she  was  going  to  speak :  and  as  for  thai  graceful 
smile,  which  instantly  met  the  beholder,  and  filled  him  with 
delight ;  those  elegant  curvatures  of  her  eye-brows,  and  the  re- 
maining harmony  of  her  figure ;  they  were  what  no  wcnrds  can 
describe,  and  deliver  down  to  posterity ."^^ 

He  then  breaks  into  an  exclamation :  **  But,  0 !  Helen,  thou 
pure  and  genuine  beauty ;  offspring  of  the  loves ;  decorated  by 
the  care  of  Venus;  most  exquisite  of  nature'^s  gifts;  prize  of 
contest  between  Trojans  and  Grecians;  where  was  thy  Ne- 
penthes, that  soothing  draught  which  thou  learnedst  in  l^gjft  i 
W  here  thy  irresistible  love-charms  ?  Whv  didst  thou  not  em- 
ploy them  now,  as  thou  didst  in  days  of  yore !  Alas !  I  fear 
it  was  destined  by  &te,  that  thou  shouldst  perish  by  flames; 
thou,  who  didst  not  cease  even  in  thy  statue  to  inflame  beholders 
into  love.  I  could  almost  say  that  these  sons  of  ^neas  had  de- 
molished thee  by  fire,  as  a  species  of  retaliation  for  the  burning 
of  their  Troy,  as  those  flames  were  kindled  by  thy  unfortunate 
amours.*"" 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  these  relations,  and  have  trans- 
lated for  the  greater  part  the  very  words  of  the  historian,  not 
only  because  the  facts  are  little  known,  but  because  they  tend 
to  prove,  that  even  in  those  dark  ages  (as  we  have  too  many 
reasons  to  call  them)  there  were  Greeks  still  extant,  who  had  a 
taste  for  the  finer  arts,  and  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of  their 
exquisite  beauty.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  without  indigna- 
tion reflect  on  these  brutal  crusaders,  who,  after  many  instances 
of  sacrilegious  avarice,  related  by  Nicetas  in  consequence  of  their 
success,  could  destroy  all  these,  and  many  other  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  melting  them  down  (for  they  were  of  brass) 
into  money  to  pay  their  soldiers,  and  exchanging  things  of 
inestimable  value  for  a  poor  pittance  of  contemptible   coin.' 

■*Ap' ^/i€(Xi|€  rods  Bva'f^«^^SKTovs ;  ip*,  aMOty  Ktt\hifj*Ep^up ftSax^^f'^^^^^P^' 
4fidX0a^9  Tovs  ffAiip^pWfU ;  ob  n^v  odw    rrfs  TtifAkka^riiaa,  wpdpurrw  f^€tn  8^ 


oM  SKoos  ToiovTOP  Ti  8e8^v>rrcu  ^  irdrra  fnt/tio,  Tp^y  iced  'EXA^nvy  fipdfifv/xOf  toG 

0€aT^y  ry  KdWti  ZovXayurffiaoura,  Kcdirtpf  croi  rh  Niyircj^if,  jc  t.  A.     IWd.  p.  413. 
K.  T.  \.     Fabric,  utsapra,  p.  412,  413.  ^  K^K6pcuny  [&7c(A/iara]  •U  yo/ilvfta, 

'  ''Hi'  9k  Kcd  r&  X^^^f  KoK^Ktay  Hiicfiv,  kyraXMrvSputyoi  ump&y  rk  /uyiXa^  mU  rk 

7ip4fM  mtpixyoiy^fityat  its  K(d  Boicfif,  k,  t.  X.  Zcewdycus  woyj^Swyru  fi€yltrrais  o^iSorfir 

Ibid.  p.  413.  iiyTiM6yT9s  Ktpfidrt^y.    Uad.  p.  408. 

"  'AAA*  ''a    Tuyiapls    'EA€>^,    k<£AAo$ 
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They  suFelv  were  what  Nioetajs  well  calls  them,  tw  xdKov 
dvipaoTOi  pdp/Sapoc,  "  barbarians  devoid  of  taste  for  the  beau- 
tifiil  and  fair.^^ 

And  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  these  sad  and  savage  events 
happened  more  than  a  century  after  these  adventurers  had  first 
passed  into  the  East,  above  four-score  years  of  which  time  they 
had  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine.    But 

Codmn,  non  animam  mutant,  &c*  Hor* 

Though  I  have  done  with  these  events,  I  cannot  quit  the 
Oreeks  without  adding  a  word  upon  Constantinople,  as  to 
literature  and  language,  just  before  the  fatal  period  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.  There  is  more  stress  to  be  laid  upon  my 
quotations,  as  they  are  transcribed  from  authors  who  Uved  at 
the  time,  or  immediately  after. 

Hear  what  Philelphus  says,  who  was  himself  at  Constantinople 
in  that  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  Greek  empire 
still  subsisted.  "  Those  Greeks  (says  he)  whose  language  has 
not  been  depraved,  and  whom  we  ourselves  both  follow  and 
imitate,  speak  even  at  this  time,  in  their  ordinary  talk,  as  the 
comic  Anstophanes  did,  or  the  tragic  Euripides ;  as  the  orators 
would  talk ;  as  the  historians ;  as  the  philosophers  themselves, 
even  Plato  and  Aristotle.''* 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  corruption  of  the  tongue  in  that  city 
by  the  concourse  of  traders  and  strangers,  he  informs  us,  that  the 
people  belonging  to  the  court  still  retained  ^Hhe  ancient  dignity 
and  elegance  of  speech ;  and,  above  all,  the  women  of  quality, 
who,  as  they  were  wholly  precluded  from  strangers,  still  pre- 
served that  eenuine  and  pure  speech  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
uncorrupted.''^ 


y  I  have  eiTen  the  words  of  Nioetas 
himself  whick  precede  the  passage  jast 
quoted.  In  another  part  of  his  narrative 
he  styles  them  illiterate  harharians,  who 
absolutely  did  not  know  their  A  B  C. — 
vop*  iypafxfjidirois  fiapfidpois^  Koi  r4kww 
iraXupafi^oiSy  p.  414. 

■  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  though  the 
narrative  of  Nioetas,  whence  these  extracts 
are  taken,  appear  not  in  the  printed  editions, 
(being  probably  either  through  fraud,  or 
shame,  or  both,  designedly  omitted,)  yet 
has  it  been  published  by  that  honest  and 
learned  critic  Fabricius,  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheca  Orseca  here  quoted,  and 
is  stall  extant  in  a  fidr  and  ancient  manu- 
script of  the  two  last  books  of  Nioetas, 
preaerved  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

*  Gred,  quibus  lingua  depravata  non  sit* 
et  qnos  ipsi  turn  sequimur,  tum  imitamur, 
ita  loquuntur  vulgo  hac  etiam  in  tempestate, 
nt  Anstophanes  comicus,  ut  Euripides 
tnigicos,  ut  oratores  omnes,  ut  philosophi 
etiam  ipsi  et  Plato  et  Aristoteles.  Philelph. 


Epist  in  Hodii  de  Graecis  illustribus,  lib.  L 
p.  188. 

^  The  same  Philelphus,  in  the  same 
epistle,  adds.  Nam  viri  aulid  veterem  ser- 
monis  dignitatem  atque  elegantiam  retine- 
bant ;  in  primisque  ipsse  nobiles  mulieres, 
quibus  cum  nullum  esset  omnino  cum  viris 
peregrinis  commercinm,  merus  ills  ac  puros 
GrsBcorum  sermo  servabatur  intactus.  Hod. 
at  supra. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  what  Phi- 
lelphus relates  concerning  the  women  of 
rank  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  should 
be  related  by  Cicero  concerning  the  women 
of  rank  in  the  polished  days  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth ;  concerning  Cornelia,  mother 
of  the  Gracchi ;  concerning  Lselia,  daughter 
of  the  great  Leelius ;  concerning  the  Mudse, 
the  LicinisB  ;  in  short,  the  mother^  wives, 
and  daughters  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans 
of  that  illustrious  age. 

Cicero  accounts  for  the  purity  of  their 
language,  and  for  its  being  untainted  with 
vitious   novelty,   precisely  as  Philelphus 
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.^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  po^  by  the  name  of  Pius  the 
Second,  was  the  scholar  of  this  rhilelphns.  A  long  letter  of  his 
is  extant  upon  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet ;  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  cardinal,  just  after  that  fSatal  event. 
Speaking  of  the  fortune  of  the  city,  he  observes,  that  New 
Borne  (for  so  they  often  called  Constantinople)  had  subsisted, 
from  its  foundation  to  its  capture,  nearly  the  same  number  of 
years  with  Old  Borne ;  that  between  Bomulus,  the  founder  of 
Old  Borne,  and  the  Goth,  Alaric,  who  took  it,  was  an  interval 
of  about  eleven  hundred  years ;  and  that  there  was  nearly  the 
same  interval  between  Constantino  and  Mahomet  the  Great. 

He  observes,  that  though  this  last  city  had  been  taken  before, 
it  had  never  before  suffered  so  total  and  so  &tal  a  change. 
^^  Till  this  period  (says  he)  the  remembrance  of  ancient  wisdom 
remained  at  Constontinople ;  and,  as  if  it  were  the  mansion,  the 
seat  of  letters,  no  one  of  the  Latins  could  be  deemed  sufficiently 
learned,  if  he  had  not  studied  for  some  time  at  Constantinople. 
The  same  reputation  for  sciences,  which  Athens  had  in  the 
times  of  ancient  Bome,  did  Constantinople  appear  to  possess  in 
our  times.  It  was  thence  that  Plato  was  restored  to  us;  it 
was  thence  that  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Xenophon, 
Thucydides,  Basil,  Dionysius,  Origen,  and  others,  were  in  our 
days  made  known ;  and  many  more  in  futurity  we  hoped  would 
become  so.     But  now,  as  the  Turks  have  conquered,'^  &c.* 

A  little  further  in  the  same  epistle,  when  he  expresses  his 
fears  lest  the  Turks  should  destroy  all  books  but  their  own, 
he  subjoins,  "Now  therefore  both  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and 
Menander,  and  all  the  more  illustrious  poets,  will  undergo  a 
second  death.  Now  will  a  final  destruction  find  its  way  to  the 
Greek  philosophers.  A  little  light  will  remain  perhaps  amon^ 
the  Latins,  but  that  I  apprehend  will  not  be  long,  unless  God 
from  heaven  will  look  upon  us  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  and 
grant  a  better  fortune  either  to  the  Boman  empire,  or  to  the 
apostolic  see,^  &c.** 

does.    FacQias  enim  muUeres  incoiraptam  mo«tlieni8,X6nq>h<mtu,Thacydidu,Ba8flii, 

antiquitatem  conservant,  quod,  multonun  Dionyrii,  Origenia  et  aliomm  molta  Latima 

sermonis  expertes,  ea  tenent  semper,  qosB  opera    diebiu    nostris    manifestata    sunt ; 

prima  didicenmt  multa    quoque    in    futomm  manifestanda 

This  passage  is  no  small  strengthening  sporabamus.  None  Tero,vincentibas  Turds, 

of  Philelphus^s  authority.    See  Cicer.  de  &c    JEnea  Syly.  Epist  p.  704,  705.  edit. 

Oratorc  iii.  45.  et  de  Claris  Orator,  s.  211.  Basil  1551. 

«  Itaque  mansit  in  hunc  diem  vetustse  <*  Nunc  ergo  et  Homero,  et  Pindank, 

sapientisB  apud    Constantinopolim   menu-  Menandro,  et  omnibus  illustrioribas  poetb 

mentum:  acyvelutibi  domicilium  literarum  secunda  morserit;  nunc  OnBcorom  philo- 

esset,  et  arx  summse  philosophise,  nemo  sophorum  ultima  patebit  interitus.  Restabit 

Latinomm  satis  doctus  videri  poterat,  nisi  aliquid  lucisapud  Latinos;  at,&teor,neque 

Constantinopoli     aliquandem     studuisset;  id  erit  diutumum,  nisi  mitiori  nos  oculo 

quodque  florcnte  Roma  doctrinarum  nomen  Deus  ex  alto  respexerit,  fortunamque  yd 

habuenmt  Athense,  id  tempestate  nostra  imperio  Romano,  Tel  apostoluae  sedi  praebu- 

videbatnr  ConstantinopoliB  obtinerc.     Inde  erit  meliorcm,  &c.     Ibid.  p.  705,  706. 

nobis  Plato  redditus :  indc  Aristotclis,  De-  Those  who  have  not  the  old  edition  of 
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It  must  be  remarked,  that,  in  this  epistle,  by  Latins*"  he  means 
the  Western  Europeans,  as  opposed  to  the  Greeks,  or  Eastern ; 
and  that  by  the  Roman  empire,  (just  before  mentioned,)  he 
means  the  Germanic  body. 

The  author^s  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  letters  in  the  West 
was  premature ;  for,  upon  the  destruction  of  this  imperial  city, 
the  number  of  learned  Greeks,  which  this  event  drove  into  those 
Western  parts  of  Europe;  the  favour  of  the  popes  and  the 
Medici  family,  shewn  at  this  period  to  literature ;  together  with 
the  then  recent  invention  of  printing,  which,  by  multiplying 
copies  of  books,  made  them  so  easy  to  be  purchased  ;  all  this  (i 
say)  tended  to  promote  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  of  taste, 
and  to  put  things  into  that  train  in  which  we  hope  they  may 
long  continue. 

Besides  Philelphus,  ^neas  Sylvius,  and  many  others,  who 
were  Italians,  I  might  mention  two  Greeks  of  the  same  age, 
George  Gemistus  and  cardinal  Bessario,  both  of  them  deeply 
knowing  in  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy. 

But  as  some  account  of  these  last  and  of  their  writings  has 
been  already  ^ven,*^  I  shall  quit  the  Greeks,  after  I  have  related 
a  short  narrative ;  a  narrative  so  far  curious,  as  it  helps  to  prove, 
that  even  among  the  present  Greeks,  in  the  day  of  servitude,  the 
remembrance  of  their  ancient  glory  is  not  yet  totally  extinct. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Anson  (lord  Anson'^s  brother)  was  upon 
his  travels  in  the  East,  he  hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the  isle  of 
Tenedos.  His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they  were  sailing  along, 
said,  with  some  satisfaction,  ^'  There  it  was  our  fleet  lay.**^  Mr. 
Anson  demanded,  "What  fleet T  "What  fleet T  replied  the 
old  man,  (a  little  piqued  at  the  question,)  "  Why,  our  Grecian 
fleet,  at  the  siege  of  Troy.'*'* 

But  we  must  now  quit  the  Greeks,  and,  in  consequence  of  our 
plan,  pass  to  the  Arabians,  followers  of  Mahomet. 

Mdmm  SylyiuB,  may  find  the  aboTO  quota-  '  See  PMloaoph.  Arnuigementa,  p.  319, 

tions  in  Hodj  de  Onecis  Illnstribns,  Lend.  note. 

1751.  8vo.  >  This  story  was  told  the  author  by  Mr. 

•  Nicetas  had  before  called  them,  sons  of  Anson  himsell 
iEneas.    See  p.  474. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

0(mCERNINQ    THE    8BC0ND    CLASS    OF    GBNIUSiB    D0BING    THE    MIDDLB 

AGE,  THE   ARABIANS,   OB  SARACENS AT  FIBST,   BARBAROUS THSIB 

CHARACTER    BEFORE    THE     TIME    OP    MAHOMET THEIR     GREATEST 

CALIPHS   WERE    FROM    AMONG    THE   ABASSIDJB ALMANZUR    ONE  OF 

THE  FIRCrr  OF  THAT  RACE ALMAMUN  OF  THE   SAME   RACE,  A  GREAT 

PATRON    OF   LEARNING  AND   LEARNED  MEN ARABIANS   CULTTYATB) 

LETTERS,    AS    THEIR    EMPIRE    GREW    SETTLED    AND    ESTABfJSHKD 

TRANSLATED  THE  BEST  GREEK  AUTHORS  INTO  THEIR  OWN  LANGUAGE 

^HISTORIANS,    ABULPHARAGIUS,    ABULFEDA,    BOHADIN EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE  LAST  CONCERNING  SALADIN. 

The  Arabians  began  ill,''  The  sentiment  of  their  caliph  Omar, 
when  he  commanded  the  Alexandrian  library  to  be  burnt,  (a  &ct 
we  have  already  related,^)  was  natural  to  any  bigot,  when  in 
the  plenitude  of  despotism.  But  they  grew  more  rational,  as 
they  grew  less  bigoted,  and  by  degrees  began  to  think  that 
science  was  worth  cultivating.  They  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  recurred  to  their  ancient  character ;  that  character  whidi 
they  did  not  rest  upon  brutal  force  idone,  but  which  they 
boasted  to  imply  three  capital  things — ^hospitality,  valour,  and 
eloquence.^ 

When  success  in  arms  has  defeated  rivals,  and  empire  be- 
comes not  only  extended  but  established,  then  is  it  that  nations 
begin  to  think  of  letters,  and  to  cultivate  philosophy  and  liberal 
peculation.  This  happened  to  the  Athenians,  after  they  had 
triumphed  over  the  Persians;  to  the  Romans,  after  they  tri- 
umphed over  Carthage ;  and  to  the  Arabians,  after  the  caliphate 
was  established  at  Bagdad.^ 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that 
after  the  four  first  caliphs,  came  the  race  of  the  Ommiada. 
These,  about  thirty  years  after  Mahomet,  upon  the  destruction 
of  Ali,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  held  it  ninety  years.  They 
were  considered  by  the  Arabic  historians  as  a  race  of  tyrants, 
and  were  in  number  fourteen.'"  Having  made  themselves,  by 
their  oppressions,  to  be  much  detested,  the  last  of  them,  Merwin, 
was  deposed  by  Al-Suffah,  from  whom  began  another  race,  the 

i>  As  many  quotations  are  made  in  the  in  Ids  prefiice  the  following  pasnge  from 

foDowing  ch^tera  from  Arabian  writers,  Saphadius,  an  Arabic  author.    Arabes  an- 

and  more  particularly  from  Abulpharagius,  tiquitus  non  habebant,  quo  gloiiarentur, 

Abulfieda,  and  Boha^n^  a  short  account  of  quam  gladio,  hospite,  et  eioquentiiL 

those  three  authors  will  be  given  in  the  *  See  before,  p.  459. 

notes  of  this  chapter,  where  their  names  "*  See  Herbelot^s  Biblioth^ue  Orientale^ 

come  in  course  to  be  mentioned.  under  the  word  Ommiades;  also  Abulphanr 

1  See  before,  p.  458.  gius,  p.  1 38, 160;  and  in  particular  Abulfeda, 

^  Schultens,  in  his  Monumenta  Tetustiora  p.  1 38>  &c 
Aiabise,  (Lugdun.  Bataror.  1740,}  gives  us 
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raee  <^  AbassidsB,**  wlio  claimed  to  be  related  in  blood  to  Maho- 
met, by  deseending  from  his  uncle,  Abbas. 

As  many  of  these  were  &r  sij^erior  in  character  to  their  pre^ 
decessors,  so  their  dominion  was  of  much  longer  duration,  lasting 
£[>r  more  than  five  centuries. 

The  former  part  of  this  period  may  be  called  the  era  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  caliphate. 

Almanzur,  who  was  among  the  first  of  them,  removed  the  im- 
perial seat  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad,  a  city  which  he  himself 
founded  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  which  soon  after 
became  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  throughout  the  East. 

Almanzur  was  not  only  a  great  conqueror,  but  a  lover  of 
letters  and  learned  men.  It  was  under  him  that  Arabian  litera- 
ture, which  had  been  at  first  chiefly  confined  to  medicine  and  a 
few  other  branches,  was  extended  to  sciences  of  every  denomina- 
tion.^ 

His  grandson,  Almamnn,  (who  reigned  about  fifty  years 
after,)  giving  a  full  scope  to  his  loye  of  learning,  sent  to  the 
Greek  emperors  for  copies  of  their  best  books ;  employed  the 
aUest  scholars  that  could  be  found  to  translate  them;  and, 
when  translated,  encouraged  men  of  genius  in  their  perusal, 
taking  a  pleasure  in  being  present  at  literary  conversations. 
Then  was  it  that  learned  men,  in  the  lofty  language  of  Eastern 
eloquence,  were  called  ^^  luminaries  that  dispel  darkness ;  lords 
of  human  kind ;  of  whom,  when  the  world  becomes  destitute,  it 
becomes  barbarous  and  savage.'"  p 

The  rapid  victories  of  these  Eastern  conquerors  soon  carried 
their  empire  Arom  Asia  even  into  the  remote  regions  of  Spain. 
Letters  followed  them,  as  they  went.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their 
best  Greek  commentators,  were  soon  translated  into  Arabic ;  so 
were  Euclid,  Archimedes,  ApoUonius,  Diophantus,  and  the  other 
Greek  mathematicians ;  so  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the  best  pro- 
fessors of  medicine ;  so  Ptolemy,  and  the  noted  writers  on  the 
subject  of  astronomy.  The  study  of  these  Greeks  produced 
others  like  them;  produced  others,  who  not  only  explained 
them  in  Arabic  comments,  but  composed  themselyes  original 
pieces  upon  the  same  principles. 

Ayerroes  was  celebrated  for  his  philosophy  in  Spain ;  Alpha- 
rabi  and  Avicenna  were  equally  admired  through  Asia.^  Science 
(to  speak  a  little  in  their  own  style)  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
tended 

A  Gadibus  uiqae 
Auroram  et  Gangem. 

■  Abnlphar.  p.  1 88 — 1 50,  &c  Abulfeda,  stands  thus  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  page 

p.  143.    Herbdot^B  Bib.  Orient  under  the  last  quoted:  Docti  tenebrarum  lumina  sunt, 

word  Abatsides,  et  generis  humani  domini,  quibus  destitu- 

*  See  AbuUeda,  p.  144.    Abulpharag.  p.  tos  ferns  eradit  mundus. 
139. 141. 160.  <i  See  Herbelot,  under  the  seTecal 

P  See  Abnl&da,  p.  181.    Abulpharag.  p.  here  quoted. 
160, 161.    The  lofty  language  alluded  to 
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Nor,  in  this  immense  multitude,  did  they  want  historians, 
some  of  which  (such  as  Abulfeda,  Abnlpharagius,  Bohadin/  and 
others)  have  been  translated,  and  are  perused,  even  in  their 
translations,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  as  they  give  not  onl  j 
the  outlines  of  amazing  enterprises,  but  a  sample  of  manners 
and  character  widely  differing  Arom  our  own. 

No  history,  perhaps,  can  be  more  curious  than  the  Life  of 
Saladin  by  Bohadin.  This  author  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  the  person  of  this  great  prince  through  all  his  active  and 
important  life,  down  to  nis  last  sickness,  and  the  very  hour  of 
his  death.  The  many  curious  anecdotes  which  he  relates,  give 
us  the  striking  picture  of  an  Eastern  hero. 

Take  the  following  instance  of  Saladin's  justice  and  affability. 

'^  He  was  in  company  once  with  his  intimate  friends,  enjoying^ 
their  conversation  apart,  the  crowd  being  dismissed,  when  a  ^ave 
of  some  rank  brought  him  a  petition  in  behalf  of  a  person  op- 
pressed. The  Sultan  said,  that  he  was  then  fatigued,  and 
wished  the  matter,  whatever  it  was,  might  for  a  time  be  de- 
ferred. The  other  did  not  attend  to  what  was  desired,  but  on 
the  contrary  almost  thrust  the  petition  into  the  sultan''s  face. 
The  sultan,  on  this,  opening  and  reading  it  over,  declared  be 


''Abulfeda  wai  an  Oriental  prince,  de- 
scended from  the  tame  fiEunily  with  the 
great  Saladin.  He  died  in  the  year  1345, 
and  published  a  general  history,  in  which, 
however,  he  is  most  particular  and  diffuse 
in  the  narrative  of  Mahomet  and  his  suo- 


Leamed  men  have  published  different 
parts  of  this  curious  author.  Oaguier  gave 
us,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  as  much  of  him  as 
related  to  Mahomet  This  was  printed  in 
a  thin  folio  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1723. 

The  largest  portion,  and  from  which 
most  of  the  £Eu:ts  here  related  are  taken, 
was  published  by  Reiske,  or  Reiskius,  (a 
very  able  scholar,)  in  Latin  only,  and  in- 
cludes the  history  of  the  Arabians  and 
their  caliphs,  from  the  first  year  of  the 
Mahometan  era.  An.  Dom.  622,  to  their 
406th  year.  An.  Dom.  1015.  This  book,  a 
moderate  or  thin  quarto,  was  printed  at 
Leipsic,  in  the  year  1754. 

We  have  another  portion  of  a  period 
later  still  than  this,  published  by  Schultens 
in  Arabic  and  Latin;  a  portion  relative 
to  the  life  of  Saladin,  and  subjoined  by 
Schultens  to  the  Life  of  that  great  prince 
by  Bohadin,  which  he  (Schultens)  published. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Abnlpharagius  gave  likewise  a  general 
history,  divided  into  nine  dynasties,  but  is 
£ur  more  minute  and  diffuse  (as  weU  as 
Abulfeda)  in  his  history  of  Mahomet  and 
the  caliphs. 

He  was  a  Christian,  and  the  son  of  a 
Christian  physician  ;   was  an  Asiatic  by 


birth,  and  wrote  in  Arabic,  as  did  Abul- 
feda. He  brought  down  his  history  ■ 
little  below  the  tune  of  the  celebrated 
Jingez  Chan ;  that  is,  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  time  when  he  lived. 
A  fine  edition  of  this  author  was  given  in 
Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Uie  learned  Pocodie, 
in  two  small  quartos,  at  Oxford,  1663. 

Bohadin  wrote  the  Life  of  the  celebrated 
Sakdin,  but  more  particularly  that  pan  of 
it  which  respects  the  crusades,  and  Saladin> 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  Bohadin  has  many 
things  to  render  his  history  highly  valuable : 
he  was  a  contemporary  writer ;  was  an  eye- 
witness of  almost  every  transaction  ;  and 
what  is  more,  instead  of  being  an  obscure 
man,  was  high  in  office,  a  fiivourite  of 
Saladin^  and  constantly  about  his  person. 
This  author  flourished  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Saladin  and 
king  Richard,  Saladin^s  antagonist. 

Bohadin*B  history,  in  Arabic  and  Latiu, 
with  much  excellent  erudition,  was  pub- 
lished in  an  elegant  folio,  by  that  accurate 
scholar,  Schultens,  at  Leydcn,  in  the  year 
1755. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  though  Abnl- 
pharagius was  a  Christian,  jvt  Abulfeda 
and  Bohadin  were  both  Mahometans  All 
three  historians  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
Plutarch,  as  they  have  enriched  their  his- 
tories with  so  many  striking  anecdotes. 
From  Abnlpharagius,  too,  and  AboUeda, 
we  have  much  curious  information  as  to  the 
progress  and  state  of  litantnre  in  those 
ages  and  countries. 
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tfaougbt  the  petitioner's  cause  a  good  one.  ^  Let,  then,  our  sove- 
reign lord,'  says  the  other,  '  sign  it***  *  There  is  no  inkstand,' 
says  the  sultan,  (who,  being  at  that  time  seated  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter.)  '  You 
haye  one,'  replies  the  petitioner,  *  in  the  inner  part  of  your  tent,' 
(which  meant,  as  the  writer  well  observes,  little  less  than  bidding 
the  prince  go  and  bring  it  himself.)  The  sultan,  looking  back 
and  seeing  the  inkstand  behind  him,  cries  out,  ^  God  help  me, 
the  man  says  true,'  and  immediately  reached  back  for  it,  and 
signed  the  instrument." 

Here  the  historian,  who  was  present,  spoke  the  language  of  a 
good  courtier.  "  God  Almighty,''  said  he,  "  bore  this  testimony 
to  our  prophet,  that  his  disposition  was  a  sublime  one :  our  so- 
vereign lord,  I  perceive,  has  a  temper  like  him."  The  sultan, 
not  regarding  the  compliment,  replied  coolly,  ''The  man  did 
no  harm ;  we  have  despatched  his  business,  and  the  reward  is 
at  hand."' 

After  this  fact  we  shall  the  more  readily  believe  Bohadin, 
when,  speaking  of  the  same  illustrious  person,  he  informs  us,  that 
his  conversation  was  remarkably  elegant  and  pleasing ;  that  he 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Arabian  families,  of  their  history, 
their  rites,  and  customs ;  that  he  knew  also  the  genealogies  of 
their  horses,  (for  which  we  know  that  to  this  hour  Arabia  is 
celebrated ;)  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  what  was  rare  and  curious 
in  the  world  at  large ;  that  he  was  particularly  affable  in  his  in- 
quiries about  the  health  of  his  friends,  their  illness,  their  medi- 
cines, &c.;  that  his  discourse  was  free  from  all  obscenity  and 
fKutndal ;  and  that  he  was  remarkably  tender  and  compassionate 
both  to  orphans  and  to  persons  in  years.* 

I  may  add  from  the  same  authority  an  instance  of  his 
justice. 

''  As  Bohadin,  the  historian,  was  one  day  exercising  at  Jeru- 
salem his  office  of  a  judge,  a  decent  old  merchant  tendered  him 
a  bill  or  libel  of  complaint,  which  he  insisted  upon  having  opened. 
'  Who,'  says  Bohadm  ' is  your  adversary?'  '  My  adversary,'  re- 
plies the  merchant,  '  is  the  sultan  himself:  but  this  is  the  seat 
of  justice,  and  we  have  heard  that  you  (applying  to  Bohadin) 
are  not  governed  by  regard  to  persons.'  Bohadin  told  him  the 
cause  could  not  be  decided  without  his  adversary's  being  first 
apprized.  The  sultan  accordingly  was  informed  of  the  affair, 
submitted  to  appear,  produced  his  witnesses,  and,  having  justly 
defended  himself,  gained  the  cause.  Yet  so  little  did  he  resent 
this  treatment,  that  he  dismissed  his  antagonist  with  a  rich  gar- 
ment and  a  donation."** 

His  severity  upon  occasions  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his 
clemency.  ' 

•  See  Bohadin,  p.  22.  tlie  Ezoerpta  from  Abulfeda,  p.  62,  63. 

<  lUd.  p.  28.  and  at  the  end  of  Bohadin,       "  See  Bohadin,  p.  10. 
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We  learn  from  the  same  writer,  that  Arnold,  lord  of  Gbwlia, 
(called  Reginald  b^  M.  Paris,  and  Rainold  by  Fuller,)  had 
thought  proper,  durmg  the  truce  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Saracens,  to  fall  upon  the  caravan  of  travellers  going  to  Mecca 
from  Egypt,  whom  he  cruelly  pillaged  and  thrust  into  dungeons, 
and  when  they  appealed  to  the  truce  for  better  usage,  replied 
with  scorn,  *'  Let  your  Mahomet  deliver  you.**^ 

Saladin,  fired  with  indignation  at  this  perfidy,  vowed  a  vow 
to  despatch  him  with  his  own  hand,  if  he  could  ever  make  him 
prisoner.  The  event  happened  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Hittyn, 
where  Ghiy  king  of  Jerusalem,  Arnold,  and  all  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  Christian  army  were  taken.  Saladin,  as 
soon  as  his  tent  could  be  erected,  in  the  height  of  his  festivity, 
orders  king  Guy,  his  brother  Geoffry,  and  prince  Arnold  into 
his  presence. 

As  Guy,  the  king,  was  nearly  dying  for  thirst,  Saladin  pre- 
sented him  a  delicious  cup,  cooled  with  snow,  out  of  which  the 
king  drank,  and  then  transmitted  it  to  Arnold.  ^^Tell  the 
king,^  says  the  sultan,  turning  to  his  interpreter,  ^Hell  him. 
Thou,  king,  art  he,  who  hast  given  the  cup  to  this  man,  and 
not  I."" 

Now  it  is  a  most  admirable  custom  (observes  Bohadin)  amoi^ 
the  Arabians,  a  custom  breathing  their  liberal  and  noble  dis- 
position, that  a  captive,  the  moment  he  has  obtained  meat  or 
drink  from  Us  captor,  is  by  that  very  treatment  rend^^  se- 
cure of  life,  the  Arabians  Iwiog  a  people  by  whom  hospitality 
and  the  generous  point  of  honour  is  most  sacredly  observed. 

The  prisoners,  being  dismissed,  were  soon  remanded,  when 
only  the  sultan  and  a  few  of  his  ministers  were  left.  Arnold 
was  the  first  brouffht  in,  whom  the  sultan  reminding  of  his  ii^ 
reverent  speech,  subjoined,  ^^  See  me  now  act  the  part  of  Maho> 
net's  av^^r."^  He  then  ofiers  Arnold  to  embrace  the  Ma- 
hometan faith ;  which  he  refusing,  the  sultan  with  his  drawn 
scimitar  gave  him  a  stroke  that  broke  the  hilt,  while  the  rest 
of  his  attendants  joined  and  deqmtched  him.  King  Guy 
thought  the  same  destiny  was  prepared  ibr  him.  The  sultan, 
however,  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  observing,  that  ^'  it  was  not 
customary  for  kings  to  kill  kings ;  but  that  this  man  had  brought 
destruction  upon  himself,  by  passing  the  bounds  of  all  £Euth  and 
honour.'"* 

When  princes  are  victorious,  their  rigour  is  often  apt  to  ex- 
tend too  mr,  especially  where  religion,  as  in  these  wars  called 
holy,  blends  itself  with  the  transaction. 

More  than  fourscore  years  before  Saladin''s  time,  the  cmsadars, 
when  they  took  Jerue^em,  had  murdered  every  Mahometan 
they  found  there.^ 

«  See  Bohadin,  p.  27,  28.  70,  71.  in  anno  1099.  p.  48.    Fuller's  Holy  War, 

y  ISee  AbulpharagiuB,  p.  243.   Matt  Par.    b.  I  c.  24.  p.  141. 
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When  Saladin  took  Jerusaleiii)  he  had  at  first  meditated 
puttinff  all  the  Franks  to  the  sword,  as  a  sort  of  retaliation  for 
what  had  been  done  there  by  these  first  crusaders.  However, 
he  was  persuaded  to  change  his  intention,  and  spare  them :  nay, 
more,  after  he  had  turned  tne  rest  of  their  churches  into  mosques, 
he  still  left  them  one,  in  which  they  had  toleration  to  perform 
their  worship." 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Hittyn,  where  Ghiy  and  Arnold  (as 
above  mentioned)  were  taken,  Saladin  divided  his  prisoners; 
some  were  sold,  others  put  to  death ;  and  among  the  last^  all 
the  commanders  of  the  hospitallers  and  templars. 

On  the  taking  of  Ptolemais  by  the  crusaders,  some  difference 
arising  between  them  and  Saladin  about  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation, the  crusaders  led  the  captive  Mussulmans  out  of  the 
city  into  a  plain,  and  there,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  three  thou- 
sand.* 

Customs,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  have  a  singular 
effect.  When  the  French  ambassadors  were  introduced  to 
Saladin,  he  was  playing  with  a  £Eivourite  son,  by  name  Elemir. 
The  child  no  sooner  beheld  the  ambassadors  with  their  faces 
shaved,  their  hair  cut,  and  their  garments  of  an  unusual  form, 
than  he  was  terrified,  and  began  to  cry.  A  beard,  perhaps,  would 
have  terrified  a  child  in  France ;  and  yet,  if  bea^s  are  the  gift 
of  nature,  it  seems  easier  to  defend  the  little  Arabian.*^ 

Bohadin,  our  historian,  appears  to  have  thought  so;  who,  men- 
tioning a  young  Frank,  of  high  quality,  describes  him  to  be  a 
fine  youth,  except  that  his  face  was  shaved ;  a  mark,  as  he  calls 
it,  by  which  the  Franks  are  distinguished.^ 

We  cannot  quit  Saladin,  without  a  word  on  his  liberality. 

He  used  to  say,  it  was  possible  there  might  exist  a  man  (and 
by  such  man  it  was  supposed  he  meant  himself)  who  with  the 
same  eye  of  contempt  could  look  on  riches  and  on  dirt.^ 

These  seem  to  have  been  his  sentiments,  when  some  of  his 
revenue-officers  were  convicted  of  putting  into  his  treasury  purses 
of  braes  for  purses  of  gold.  By  the  rigour  of  Eastern  justice  they 
might  have  immediately  been  executed ;  but  Saladin  did  no  more 
than  dismiss  them  from  their  office.* 

When  his  treasury  was  so  empty  that  he  could  not  supply  his 
largesses,  in  order  to  have  it  in  his  power,  he  sold  his  very  fur^ 
nitnre.' 

When  his  army  was  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Ptolemais,  it 
was  computed  he  gave  away  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  horses; 

*  See  AbolpharagioB,  p.  27S.    Bobadin,    ler's  Holy  War,  b.  iL  c.  45.  p.  105. 
pw  73.    Abolfeda  Exoerpta,  p.  42.    Matth.        ^  See  Bohadin,  p.  270. 

Parit,  p.  145.    Fuller's  Holy  War,  b.  iL  «  Ibid.  p.  193. 

€.  46.  p.  106.  ^  Ibid.  p.  13. 

*  See  Bohadin,  p.  70,  for  the  Templars,  •  Ibid.  p.  27. 
aad  p.  183»  for  the  Mmsolmaos ;  also  Ful-  '  Ibid.  p.  12, 13. 
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nay,  it  was  said  he  never  mounted  a  horse,  which  was  not  either 
giyen  away,  or  promised.* 

Bohadin,  whom  he  employed  in  most  of  his  acts  of  munificence, 
relates,  that  all  who  approached  him  were  sensible  of  its  effects; 
nay,  that  he  exceeded  in  his  donations  eyen  the  unreasonable 
wishes  of  the  petitioners,  although  he  was  never  heard  to  boast 
of  any  fiiivour  that  he  had  conferred.** 

The  effect  of  such  immense  liberality  was,  that,  when  he  died, 
out  of  all  the  vast  revenues  of  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Oriental  Pro- 
vinces, and  Arabia  Felix,  there  was  no  more  left  in  his  treasury 
than  forty-seven  pieces  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold ;  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  borrow  money,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral.^ 

As  to  the  facts  respecting  the  Western  crusaders  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  particularly  Saladin'^s  great  antagonist,  Richard  Gceur 
de  Leon,  these  are  subjects  reserved,  till  we  come  to  the  Latins, 
or  Franks. 

We  shall  now  say  something  concerning  Arabian  poetry  and 
works  of  invention,  adding,  wimal,  a  few  more  anecdotes  relative 
to  their  manners  and  character. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AKABIAN  POETRY,  AND  WOBKB  OP  INVENTION FACTS  BBLATTVB  TO 

THEIR  MANNERS  AND  CHARACTERS. 

Arabian  poetry  is  so  immense  a  field,' that  he  who  enters  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  It  was  their  favourite  study  long  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  many  poems  are  still  extant  of  an 
earlier  era.^  So  much  did  they  value  themselves  upon  the  ele- 
gance of  their  compositions,  that  they  called  their  neighbours, 
and  more  particularly  the  Persians,  barbarians.'  It  seems  un- 
fortunate for  these  last,  that  the  old  Greeks  should  have  distin- 
guished them  by  the  same  appellation."* 

If  we  reckon  among  pieces  of  poetry,  not  the  metrical  only, 
but  those  also  the  mere  efforts  of  invention  and  imagination, 
(such  as  the  incomparable  Telemachus,  of  the  truly  eloquent 
Fenelon,)  we  may  justly  range  in  this  class  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  the  Turkish  Tales.     They  are  valuable,  not  only  for  ex- 

t  See  Bofaa^Uii,  p.  18 ;  the  tame  book,  in  ^  See  Schulteni,  in  hii  Manumenta  re- 

the  eztiact  from  Abnlfeda,  p.  62.  tostiom  Aiabis,  Logd.  Bat.  1740,  whten 

■>  See  Bohad.  p.  13.  there  will  be  ftrand  fragments  of  poetij 

I  See  Bobadui,  p.  5. 18.  and,  in  the  same  many  oentnriet  before  Mahomet,  and  aome 

book,  the  extracts  from  Abulfeda,  p.  62.  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Solo- 

Abnlpharagins,  p.  277.    See  FuUet^s  cha-  mon. 

racter  of  Saladin,  Holy  War,  b.  iiL  c.  14.  as  >  Vid.  Pocockii  Not  in  Camum  Togni, 

also  the  above  extracts,  and  Abnlphaiagias,  p.  5 ;  and  AboUed.  p.  194. 

boUi  under  the  same  pagea.  "■  See  Isocrates,  Pkto,  Deiaosthenei,  Ast 
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hibiiinff  a  picture  of  Oriental  manners  daring  the  splendour  of 
the  caliphate,  but  for  inculcating,  in  many  instances,  a  useftil 
and  instructive  moral.  Nothing  can  be  better  written  than  the 
Tale  of  Ahiaschar,  to  illustrate  that  important  part  of  the  Stoic 
moral,  the  &tal  consequence  of  not  resisting  our  fancies." 

They  were  fond  of  the  fabulous  and  allegorical,  and  loyed  to 
represent  under  that  form  the  doctrines  they  most  fisiToured. 
They  favoured  no  doctrine  more  than  that  of  each  individual'*s 
inevitable  destiny.  Let  us  see  after  what  manner  they  conveyed 
this  doctrine. 

''  They  tell  us,  that  as  Solomon  (whom  they  supposed  a  ma- 
gician from  his  superior  wisdom)  was  one  day  walking  with  a 
person  in  Palestine,  his  companion  said  to  him  with  some  horror, 
*  What  ugly  being  is  that  which  approaches  us !  I  do  not  like  his 
yisage ;  send  me,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  remotest  mountain  of  India." 
Solomon  complied,  and  the  very  moment  he  was  sent  off,  the 
ugly  being  arrived.  ^  Solomon,  (said  the  being,)  how  came  that 
fdlow  here!  I  was  to  have  fetched  him  from  the  remotest 
mountain  of  India."*  Solomon  answered,  'Angel  of  Death,  thou 
wilt  find  him  there."'"^ 

I  may  add  to  this  that  elegant  fiction  concerning  the  self- 
taught  philosopher  Hai  Ebn  Yokdan,  who,  being  supposed  to 
have  been  cast  an  infant  on  a  desert  island,  is  made  by  various 
incidents  (some  possible,  but  all  ingenious)  to  ascend  g^radually, 
as  he  grew  up  in  solitude,  to  the  sublime  of  all  philosophy, 
natural,  moral,  and  divine.^ 

But  this  last  was  the  production  of  a  more  refined  period,  when 
they  had  adopted  the  philosophy  of  other  nations.  In  their 
earlier  days  of  empire  they  valued  no  literature  but  their  own, 
as  we  have  learned  from  the  celebrated  story,  already  related, 
concerning  Omar,  Amrus,  and  the  library  at.  Alexandria.^ 

The  same  Omar,  after  the  same  Amrus  had  conquered  the 
vast  province  of  Egypt,  and  given  (according  to  the  custom  of 
those  early  times)  many  proofe  of  personal  strength  and  yaloiir, 
the  same  Omar  (I  say)  was  desirous  to  see  the  sword  by  which 
Amrus  had  performed  so  many  wonders.  Having  taken  it  into 
his  hand,  and  found  it  no  better  than  any  other  sword,  he  re- 
turned it  with  contempt,  and  averred,  '4t  was  good  for  nothing.'*" 
"  You  say  true,  sir,*"  replied  Amrus ;  "for  you  demanded  to  see 
the  sword,  not  the  arm  that  wielded  it :  while  that  was  wanting, 
the  sword  was  no  better  than  the  sword  of  Pharezdacus."" 

Now  Pharezdacus  was,  it  seems,  a  poet,  &mous  for  his  fine 

"  A  curiouB  and  accurate  version  of  this  °  This  tale  was  told  me  by  Dr.  Gregory 

admirable  tale  is  printed  at  Oxford,  in  a  Shaipe,  late  master  of  the  Temple,  weU 

Onunmar  of  theAmbic  language ;  ayersion  known  for  his  knowledge  in  Oriental  lite- 

which  gives  ns  too  mnch  reason  to  lament  rature. 

onr  impiefrfiKt  view  of  those  other  ingenioos  p  See  Pococke^s  edition  of  this  work, 

fictions,  so   obscurely   transmitted  to  us  Ozon.  1671. 

throu£^  a  French  medium.  i  See  before,  p.  458.  478. 
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descripiioii  of  a  sword,  but  not  equally  &mou8  f(Mr  his  personal 
prowessJ 

It  ifl  a  singfular  instance  of  their  attention  to  hospitality,  that 
they  used  to  kindle  fires  by  night,  upon  hills  near  their  camps, 
to  conduct  wandering  travellers  to  a  place  of  refuge.* 

Such  an  attention  to  this  duty  naturally  brings  to  our  mind 
what  Eumsdus  in  the  Odyssey  says  to  Ulyss^ : 

Beuvy  &ri^^o'ai9  jrp6s  yhp  At6s  tUrty  Sxtants 

Bfo^i.  'OSwr.  8.  50. 

**  Stranger,  I  daie  not  with  dishonour  treat 

A  stranger,  tho*  a  worse  than  thou  should  eome ; 

For  stiangefs  all  belong  to  Jove.** 

Nor  are  there  wanting  other  instances  of  resemblance  to  the 
agQ  of  Homer.  When  Ibrahim,  a  dangerous  competitor  of  the 
caliph  Almanzur,  had  in  a  decisiye  battle  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  his  friends  were  endeavouring  to  carry  him  off,  a  des^rate 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  prevailed,  overpowered  his 
friends,  and  gained  what  they  contended  for,  the  body  of  Ibrahim. 
The  resemblance  between  this  story,  and  that  respecting  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  more  than  hinted.* 

In  an  earlier  period,  when  Moawigea  (the  competitor  of  the 
great  Ali)  was  pressed  in  a  battle,  and  hs^d  just  begun  to  fly,  he 
IS  reported  to  have  rallied  upon  the  strength  of  certain  verses, 
which  at  that  critical  instant  occurred  to  his  memory.  The 
verses  were  these,  as  we  attempt  to  translate  them : 

When  direftd  seenes  of  death  appear, 
And  fin  thy  flv^^ing  hevt  widi  fev; 
Say — Heart  I  lie  firm ;  tl^e  stoim  enduv^ ; 
For  evils  ever  find  a  cure. 
Their  memVy,  shonld  we  ^scape,  will  please ; 
Or,  shoqld  we  fiU},  ire  sleep  fit  faie.* 

This  naturally  suggests  to  every  lover  of  Homer,  what  is  said 
by  Ulysses : 

Th\a$i  M^  Kpci^Y*  |u4  ttinfTf^  <(^Ao  v^  frAiff 

llfMri  rf  ,  8rc,  k,  r.X.  'OSmt.  T.  18. 

^Bndotettjhearti  for  wane  thoa  luuH  flndmd 
In  days  of  yore,  when,*^  ^ 

Such  resemblances  as  these  prove  a  probable  connection  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  Arabians,  and  those  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  There  are  other  resemblances,  which,  as  they  respect 
not  only  Greek  authors,  but  Roman,  v^  perhaps  po  more  than 
casual. 

Thus  an  Arabian  poet : 

r  Pocock.  NotsB  in  Carm.  Togr.  p.  184.  ^  See  AhoUeda,  p.  14& 

>  Ejusd.  Cann.  Togiai,  p^  lU.  "  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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Horses  and  wealth  we  know  yoa>d  none ; 
Let  then  your  eloquence  atone 
For  fortone^s  &ilure.^ 

What  the  Arabian  says  of  his  friend,  Horace  says  of  himself : 

Donarem  paterae,  grataque  commodas, 

Oensorine,  meia,  &c  Od.  8«  1.  it. 

Another  of  their  poets  has  the  following  sentiment : 

Who  fondly  can  himself  deceive. 
And  venture  reason^s  rules  to  leave ; 
Who  dares,  thro*  ignorance,  aspire 
To  that,  which  no  one  can  acquire ; 
To  spotless  feme,  to  solid  health. 
To  firm  unalienalde  wealth ; 
Each  wish  he  forms,  will  surely  find 
A  wish  denied  to  human  kind.' 

Here  we  read  the  Stoic  description  of  things  not  in  our  power, 
and  the  consequence  of  pursuing  them,  as  if  they  were  thmgs  in 
our  power ;  concerning  which  fatal  mistake,  see  Epictetus»  either 
in  the  original,  or  in  Mrs.  Garter^s  valuable  translation.  The  En- 
chiridion, we  know,  begins  with  this  very  doctrine. 

There  is  a  fine  precept  among  the  Arabians:  ''Let  him  to 
whom  the  gate  of  good  fortune  is  opened,  seize  his  opportunity; 
for  he  knoweth  not  how  soon  it  may  be  shut."" 

Compare  this  with  those  admired  lines  in  Shakspeare, 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiurs  of  men. 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  &c  JuL  Csm.  act  iv.  n.  5. 

Though  the  metaphors  differ,  the  sentiment  is  the  same.' 

In  the  comment  on  the  verses  of  Tograi  we  meet  an  Arabic 
sentiment,  which  says,  that  ''a  friend  is  another  self.^  The 
same  elegant  thought  occurs  in  Aristotle^s  Ethics,  and  that  in 
the  same  words :  "Earc  yap  6  ^/Xo9  o£X\o9  avrS^:,* 

After  the  preceding  instances  of  Arabian  genius,  the  following 
perhaps  may  give  a  sample  of  their  manners  and  character. 

On  a  rainy  day,  the  caliph  Al-Mostasem  happened,  as  he  was 
riding,  to  wander  from  his  attendants.  While  he  was  thus 
alone,  he  found  an  old  man,  whose  ass,  laden  with  fagots,  had 
just  cast  his  burden,  and  was  mired  in  a  slough.  As  the  old  man 
was  standing  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  the  caliph  quitted  his  horse, 
and  went  to  helping  up  the  ass.  *^  In  the  name  of  my  father  and 
my  mother,  I  beseech  thee,''  said  the  old  man,  "do  not  spoil  thy 
clothes.''  "  That  is  nothing  to  thee,"  replied  the  caliph ;  who, 
after  having  helped  up  the  ass,  replaced  the  fagots,  and  washed 
his  hands,  got  again  upon  his  horse ;  the  old  man  in  the  mean 
time  crying  out,  "Oh  youth,  may  God  reward  thee  T  Soon  after 

«  Abulfeda,  p.  279.  work,  p.  439. 

r  Ibid.  •  Aiist  Ethic.  Nicom.  z»  4.  and  Not. 

«  Bohadin  Vit  Salad,  p.  73.    Of  this    in  Cann.  Togiai,  p.  25. 
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this,  the  caliph'^s  company  oyertook  him,  whom  he  generoiisly 
commanded  to  present  the  old  man  with  a  noble  hirgess  of  gold«^ 

To  this  instance  of  generosity  we  subjoin  another  of  resent- 
ment. 

The  Grecian  emperors  used  to  pay  the  caliphs  a  tribnte.  This 
the  emperor  Nicephorus  would  pay  no  longer;  and  not  only 
that,  but  requiring  the  caliph  in  a  haughty  manner  to  refund  aU 
he  had  receiyed,  added  that,  if  he  refiueJ,  the  sword  should  de- 
cide the  controTersy.  The  caliph  had  no  sooner  read  the  letter, 
than,  inflamed  with  rage,  he  inscribes  upon  the  back  of  it  the 
following  answer. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God :  from  Harun,  prince 
of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  dog  of  the  Romans.  I  have  read 
thy  epistle,  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother :  to  which,  what 
thou  shalt  behold,  and  not  what  thou  shalt  hear,  shall  serve  fin- 
an  answer.**^ 

He  immediately  upon  the  very  day  decamped,  marched  as  fiur 
as  Heraclia,  and,  filling  all  things  with  rapine  and  slaughter,  ex- 
torted from  Nicephorus  the  performance  of  his  contract.^ 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  calmer  magnanimity.  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  after  Mahomet,  one  Jacub,  frtim 
being  originally  a  brazier,  had  made  himself  master  of  some  fine 
provmces,  which  he  governed  at  will,  though  professing  (like  the 
Eastern  governors  of  later  times)  a  seeming  deference  to  his 
proper  sovereign. 

The  caliph,  not  satisfied  with  this  apparent  submission,  sent  a 
legate  to  persuade  him  into  a  more  perfect  obedience.  Jacub, 
who  was  then  ill,  sent  for  the  legate  into  his  presence,  and  there 
shewed  him  three  things,  which  ne  had  prepared  for  his  in^)ee- 
tion — a  sword,  some  black  barley  bread,  and  a  bundle  of  onions. 
He  then  informed  the  legate,  that,  should  he  die  of  his  present 
disorder,  the  caliph  in  such  case  would  find  no  further  trouble. 
But  if  the  contrary  should  happen,  there  could  be  then  no  arbi- 
trator to  decide  between  them,  excepting  that,  pointing  to  the 
sword.  He  added,  that  if  fortune  should  prove  adverse,  should 
he  be  conquered  by  the  caliph,  and  stripped  of  his  possessions, 
he  was  then  resolved  to  return  to  his  ancient  frugality,  pointing 
to  the  black  bread  and  the  bundle  of  onions.*' 

To  former  instances  of  munificence  we  add  the  following, 
concerning  the  celebrated  Almamun.* 

Being  once  at  Damascus,  and  in  great  want  of  money,  he  com- 
plained of  it  to  his  brother  Mostasem.  His  brother  assured  him 
he  should  have  money  in  a  few  days,  and  sent  inmiediately  for 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  from  the  revenues  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  he  governed  in  the  name  of  his  brother.  When 
the  money  arrived,  brought  by  the  royal  beasts  of  burden,  AI- 

^  Abulpharagiiu,  p.  166.  <*  Abulfeda,  p.  214. 

•  Abnlfeda,  p.  166, 167.  «  Ibid.  p.  826. 
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mamnn  invited  Jahia  the  son  of  Actam,  one  of  his  favonrites,  to 
attend  him  on  horseback,  and  view  what  was  brought.  They 
went,  accordingly,  and  beheld  the  treasure  arranged  in  the  finest 
order,  and  the  camels,  too,  which  had  brought  it,  richly  deco- 
rated. The  prince  admired  both  the  quantity  of  the  money  and 
the  elegance  of  the  show ;  and  as  his  courtiers  looked  on  with 
no  less  admiration,  he  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer.  Then  turning 
about  to  Jahia,  '^  O !  Abu  Mahomme<^^  says  he,  ''  we  should  be 
sordid,  indeed,  were  we  to  depart  hence  with  all  this  money,  as 
if  it  were  scraped  up  for  ourselves  alone,  whilst  our  longine  friends 
look  on  to  no  purpose.*"  Calling,  therefore,  immediately  for  a 
notary,  he  commands  him  to  wnte  down  for  such  a  fieunily  so 
many  thousands,  for  such  a  family  so  many,  and  so  on,  never 
stoppiug  till,  out  of  the  thirty  thousand  pieces,  he  had  given 
away  twenty-four  thousand,  without  so  much  as  taking  his  foot 
out  of  the  stirrup.' 

From  munificence  we  pass  to  another  quality,  which,  though 
less  amiable,  is  not  less  striking  and  popular,  I  mean  magnK 
ficence. 

The  splendour  of  the  caliph  Moctader,  when  he  received  the 
ambassador  of  the  Greek  emperor  at  Bagdad,  seems  hardly 
credible.  We  relate  it  from  one  of  their  historians,  precisely  as 
we  find  it. 

The  caliph'^8  whole  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  under 
arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men.  His  state-officers  stood  near  him  in  the  most 
splendid  apparel,  their  belts  shining  with  gold  and  gems.  Near 
them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs ;  four  thousand  white,  the 
remainder  of  them  black.  The  porters,  or  door-keepers,  were  in 
number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats  with  the  most  superb 
decoration  were  swimming  on  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace 
itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hun^  up  thirty-eiffht  thousand 
pieces  of  tapestry ;  twelve  thousand  nye  hundred  of  which  were 
of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were 
twenty-two  thousand.  An  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with 
a  keeper  to  each  lion. 

Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury, 
was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  which  opened  itself  into  eighteen 
larger  branches,  upon  which,  and  the  other  less  branches,  sat 
birds  of  every  sort,  made  also  of  gold  and  silver.  The  tree  glit- 
tered with  leaves  of  the  same  metals,  and  while  its  branches, 
through  machinery,  appeared  to  move  of  themselves,  the  several 
birds  upon  them  warbled  their  proper  and  natural  notes. 

When  the  Greek  ambassador  was  introduced  to  the  caliph,  he 
was  led  by  the  vizier  through  all  this  magnificence.' 

But  besides  magnificence  of  this  kind,  which  was  at  best  but 

f  Abnlfeda,  p.  189.  the  Chrittun  eiB,  happened  in  the  year 

9  Abnl&da,  p.  237.    This,  according  to    917. 
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temporary,  ihe  caliphs  gave  iiiBtaiices  of  graadeur  more 
nenL  Some  of  them  provided  public  buildiogs  for  the  receptioo 
of  travellers,  supplied  the  roads  with  wells  and  wateriog-plaoes, 
measured  out  the  distances  by  columns  of  stone,  and  esteblished 
posts  and  couriers.  Others  repaired  old  temples,  or  built  mBg- 
nificent  new  ones.  The  provision  of  snow  (which  in  hot  countries 
is  almost  a  necessary)  was  not  forgotten.  Add  to  this,  forums, 
or  public  places  for  merchants  to  assemble;  infirmaries;  ob- 
servatories, with  proper  instruments  for  the  use  of  astronomers  ; 
libraries,  schools,  and  colleges  for  students;  together  wiUi  so- 
cieties, instituted  for  philosophical  inquiry.^ 

In  the  account  of  the  Escurial  Arabic  manuscripts,  lately  giveot 
by  the  learned  Chudri,  it  appears  that  the  public  libraries  in  Spain, 
when  imder  the  Arabian  princes,  were  no  fewer  than  seventy :  a 
noble  help  this  to  literature,  when  copies  of  books  were  so  rare 
and  expensive.' 

A  transaction  between  one  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad'^s  ambas- 
sadors and  the  court  of  Constantinople  is  here  subjoined,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  then  manners,  both  of  the  ambassador  and  the 
court. 

As  this  court  was  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  imperial  one  under 
the  Csesars,  it  still  retained,  (as  was  natural..)  after  its  dominions 
were  so  much  lessened,  an  attachment  to  that  pomp  and  those 
minute  ceremonials,  which  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  it  had  been 
able  to  enforce.  It  was  an  affection  for  this  shadow  of  grandeur, 
when  the  substance  was  in  a  manner  gone,  that  induced  the  em- 

i)eror  Constantine  Porphyrc^fenitus  to  write  no  less  than  a  large 
olio  book  upon  its  ceremonials.^ 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  principles,  that  the  aboYe 
ambassador,  though  coming  from  the  caliph,  was  told  to  siake  a 
humble  obeisance,  as  he  approached  the  Grecian  emperor.  This 
the  ambassador  (who  had  his  national  pride  also)  absolutely  re- 
fusing, it  was  ingeniously  contrived  that  he  should  be  introduced 
to  the  emperor  through  a  door  so  very  low,  as  might  oblige  him, 
however  unwillingly,  to  make  the  obeisance  required.  Toe  am- 
bassador, when  he  arrived,  no  sooner  saw  the  door,  than  he  com- 

\ 

*>  Many  things  are  ennmeiated  in  tliis        For  infirmaries,  Abnlphar.  p.  210.  54S. 
paiBgrapli,  to  confirm  which  we  subjoin        For   observatories,  pablie   tdiool^  te. 

the    foUowing    references    among    many  Abnlphar.  p.  216. 
omitted.  For  learned  societies,  AbnlphaK.  p.  217. 

For  buildings  to   accommodate   travel-  Abulfed.  p.  181, 182, 183.  210.  274.    Bo- 

lers.    Abulfed.  p.  154.    Abnlphar.  p.  SI  5,  hadin  Vit  Salad,  p.  25. 


316.  Among  their  philosophical 

For  wells  upon  the  road,  watering-places,  was  a  mensuraUon  of  Uie  earths  cuonm- 
and  mile-stones,  Abulfed.  p.  154  ;  mr  posts  fercnce,  made  by  order  of  the  caliph  Al- 
and couriers,  the  same,  p.  157.  283.  raamoB,  which  they  brought  to  about  twenty- 

For  temples,  Abulflad,  p.  125.  Abnlphar.  four  thousand  mites, 

p.  210.  315,  316.  <  Vid.  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hiqian.  vol  ii. 

For  snow,  Abulfied.  p.  154.    Abulphar.  p.  71.  Matriti,  1770. 

p.  261.    Bohadin,  p.  70.  ^  See  belore,  p.  471,  note  m. 
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prehesded  the  contriyanoe^  and  with  great  readiness  tnroed  about, 
and  entered  the  room  backward.^ 

We  have  said  little  concerning  eminent  Arabians  during  this 
period  in  Spain.  Yet  that  we  may  not  be  wholly  silent,  we 
shall  mention  one  fact  concerning  Averroes,  the  famous  philoso- 
pher and  lawyer,  who  was  born  at  Oorduba  in  the  eleventh 
centuiT. 

As  he  was  lecturing  one  day  in  the  college  of  lawyers,  a  slave, 
belonging  to  one  who  was  his  enemy,  came  and  whispered  him. 
Averroes  turning  round,  and  saying,  '^  Well,  well,^  the  company 
believed  the  slave  had  brought  him  a  message  from  his  master. 
The  next  day  the  slave  returned,  implored  his  pardon,  and 
publicly  confessed  that,  when  he  had  whispered  him,  he  had 
spoken  a  slander.  "  God  forgive  thee,*"  replied  Averroes ;  "  thou 
mist  publicly  shewn  me  to  be  a  patient  man ;  and  as  for  thy  in<- 
jury,  it  is  not  worthy  of  notice.'*'  Averroes  after  this  gave  him 
money,  adding  withal  this  monition,  '^  What  thou  hast  done  to 
me,  do  not  do  to  another.''" 

And  here,  before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  we  cannot  help 
confessing,  that  the  facts  we  have  related  are  not  always  ar- 
ranged in  the  strict  order  of  chronology. 

The  modes,  indeed,  of  history  (if  these  chapters  merit  that 
name)  appear  to  be  different.  There  is  a  mode  which  we  may 
call  historical  declamation ;  a  mode  where  the  author,  dwelling 
little  upon  facts,  indulges  himself  in  various  and  copious  re- 
flections. 

Whatever  good  (if  any)  may  be  derived  from  this  method,  it 
is  not  likely  to  ffive  us  much  Imowledffe  of  fiicts. 

Another  mode  is  that  which  I  call  general,  or  rather  public 
histcMry ;  a  mode  abundant  in  facta,  where  treaties  and  alliances, 
battles  and  sieges,  marches  and  retreats,  are  accurately  retailed ; 
together  with  dates,  descriptions,  tables,  plans,  and  idl  the  col- 
lateral helps,  both  of  chronology  and  geography. 

In  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  utility.  Yet  the  sameness  of  the 
events  resembles  not  a  little  the  sameness  of  human  bodies.  One 
head,  two  shoulders,  two  legs,  &c.  seem  equally  to  characterize 
an  European  and  an  African ;  a  native  of  Old  Borne,  and  a  native 
of  Modem. 

A  third  species  of  history  still  behind,  is  that  which  gives  a 
sample  of  sentiments  and  manners. 

If  the  account  of  these  last  be  faithfril,  it  cannot  fail  being  in- 
structive, since  we  view  through  these  the  interior  of  human  nar 
ture.  It  is  by  these  we  perceive  what  sort  of  animal  man  is ; 
so  that  while  not  only  Europeans  are  distinguished  from  Asiatics, 
but  English  from  French,  French  from  Italians,  and  (what  is 
still  more)  every  individual  from  his  neighbour,  we  view  at  the 
same  time  one  nature,  which  is  conmion  to  them  all. 

>  Abalphar.  ■»  Fabric.  BibL  Qzsec.  voL  xiu.  p.  283^  ^4. 
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Horace  infonns  us  that  a  drama,  where  the  sentiments  and 
manners  are  well  preserved,  will  please  the  audience  more  than 
a  pompous  fable  where  they  are  wanting.**  Perhaps  what  is  true 
in  dramatic  composition,  is  not  less  true  in  historical. 

Plutarch,  among  the  Greek  historians,  appears  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  have  merited  this  praise.  So  likewise  fiohadin  among 
the  Arabians,  and  to  him  we  add  Abulpharagius  and  Abulfeda, 
from  whom  so  many  facts  in  these  chapters  are  taken. 

Nor  ought  I  to  omit  (as  I  shall  soon  refer  to  them)  some  of 
our  best  monkish  historians,  though  prone  upon  occasion  to  de- 
generate into  the  incredible.  As  they  often  lived  during  the 
times  which  they  described,  it  was  natural  they  should  paint 
the  life  and  the  manners  which  they  saw. 

A  siuffle  chapter  more  will  finish  all  we  have  to  say  concerning 
the  Arabians. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ARABIANS    FAVOURED   MEDICINE    AND   ASTROLOGY PACTS  RELATIVE  TO 

THESE  TWO  SUBJECTS THEY  VALUED  KNOWLEDGE,  BUT  HAD  NO  IDEAS 

OP  CIVIL    LIBERTY THE  MEAN    EXIT   OP   THEIR   LAST   CALIPH,  MOS- 

TASEH END    OP    THEIR    EMPIRE    IN    ASIA    AND    IN    SPAIN THEIR 

PRESENT  WRETCHED  DEGENERACY  IN  AFRICA AN  ANECDOTE. 

The  Arabians  favoured  medicine  and  astrology,  and  many  of 
their  princes  had  professors  of  each  sort  usually  near  their  pra^ 
sons.  Self-love,  a  natural  passion,  led  them  to  respect  the  art 
of  healing ;  fear,  another  natural  passion,  made  them  anxious  to 
know  the  future ;  and  superstition  believed  there  were  men,  who, 
by  knowing  the  stars,  could  discover  it. 

We  shaU  first  say  something  concerning  medicine,^  which  we 
are  sorry  to  couple  with  so  fiitde  an  imposture. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  prescriber  of  medicines  and 
the  provider,  that  is  to  say,  in  common  words,  the  physician  and 
the  apothecary,  were  characters  anciently  united  in  the  same 
person.  The  following  &ct  proves  the  contrary,  at  least  among 
the  Orientals. 

In  an  army  commanded  by  Aphshin,  an  officer  of  the  caliph 
Al-Mostasem,  it  happened  that  Aphshin  and  the  army  physician, 
Zacharias,  were  discoursing  together.  '^I  assert,*^^  says  Zacharias, 
^'  you  can  send  for  nothing  from  an  apothecary,  but,  whether  he 
has  it  or  has  it  not,  he  will  affirm  that  he  has.*^  Aphshin,  willing 
to  make  the  trial,  bids  them  bring  him  a  catalogue  of  unknown 
people,  and  transcribing  out  of  it  about  twenty  of  their  names, 
senas  messengers  to  the  apothecaries  to  provide  him  those  medi- 
"  Sop.  p.  445,  in  the  note.  ^  Abolphar.  p.  160. 
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cines.  A  few  confessed  they  knew  no  snob  medicines ;  others 
aflirmed  they  knew  them  well,  and  taking  the  money  from  the 
messengers,  gave  them  something  out  of  their  shops.  Aphshin, 
upon  this,  cidled  tham  together,  permitted  those  who  said  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  medicines  to  remain  in  the  camp,  and  com- 
manded the  rest  that  instant  to  depart.^ 

The  following  story  is  more  interesting. 

The  caliph  Mottawakkel  had  a  physician  belonging  to  him, 
who  was  a  Christian,  named  Honain.  One  day,  after  some  otber 
incidental  conversation,  ^'  I  would  have  thee,  says  the  caliph, 
^^  teach  me  a  prescription,  by  which  I  may  take  off  any  enemy  I 
please,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  should  never  be  discovered.'" 
Uonain,  declining  to  give  an  answer,  and  pleading  ignorance,  was 
imprisoned. 

Being  brought  again,  after  a  yearns  interval,  into  the  caliph^s 
presence,  and  still  persisting  in  his  ignorance,  though  threatened 
with  death,  the  caliph  smiled  upon  him,  and  said,  ^'Be  of  good 
cheer;  we  were  only  willing  to  try  thee,  that  we  might  have  the 
greater  confidence  in  thee."" 

As  Honain  upon  this  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  earth, 
**  What  hindered  thee,''  says  the  caliph,  "  from  granting  our  re- 
quest, when  thou  sawest  us  appear  so  ready  to  perform  what  we 
had  threatened  I''  "  Two  things,''  replied  Honain ;  "  my  reli- 
gion, and  my  profession :  my  religion,  which  commands  me  to 
do  good  to  my  enemies ;  my  profession,  which  was  purely  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  mankind."  ^^Two  noble  laws,"  said 
the  caliph ;  and  immediately  presented  him  (according  to  the 
Eastern  usage)  with  rich  garments  and  a  sum  of  monev.^ 

The  same  caliph  was  once  sitting  upon  a  bench  with  another 
of  his  physicians,  named  Bactish,  who  was  dressed  in  a  tunic  of 
rich  silk,  but  which  happened  on  the  edge  to  have  a  small  rent. 
The  caliph,  entering  into  discourse  with  him,  continued  playing 
with  this  rent,  till  he  had  made  it  reach  up  to  his  girdle.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  the  caliph  asked  him, ''  How  he 
could  determine  when  a  person  was  so  mad  as  to  require  being 
bound  T  *'  We  bind  him,  replies  Bactish, "  when  things  proceed 
ta  that  extremity,  that  he  tears  the  tunic  of  his  physician  up  to 
the  girdle."  The  caliph  fell  backward  in  a  fit  of  laughing,  and 
ordered  Bactish  (as  he  had  ordered  Honain)  a  present  of  rich 
gaiments,  and  a  donation  in  money  .*^ 

That  such  freedom  of  conversation  was  not  always  checked, 
may  appear  from  the  following,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
narrative. 

The  caliph  Al-wathick  was  once  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line, 
upon  a  raft  in  the  river  Tigris.  As  he  happened  to  catch 
nothing,  he  turned  about  to  his  physician  John,  the  son  of 
Misna,  then  sitting  near  him,  a&d  said  a  little  sharply,  '^  Thou 

P  Abu^har.  f>.  167.  ^  Ibid.  {>.  172, 173.  '  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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onlacky  fellow,  get  thee  gone.^  ^^  Gommander  of  the  faitfafol,^ 
replies  his  physieian,  ^^  say  not  what  is  absurd.  That  John,  ihe 
son  of  Misna,  whose  father  was  an  obscure  man,  and  whose 
mother  was  purchased  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver ;  whom  fortune 
has  so  far  favoured,  that  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  society 
and  familiarity  of  caliphs ;  who  is  so  overpowered  with  the  good 
things  of  life,  as  to  have  obtained  from  them  that  to  which  even 
his  hopes  did  not  aspire ;  that  he  (I  say)  diould  be  an  unlucky 
fellow,  is  surely  something  most  absurd. 

^*  However,  if  the  commander  of  the  faithful  would  have  me 
tell  him,  who  is  unlucky,  I  will  inform  him."  "  And  who  is  he!^ 
says  the  caliph.  "  The  man,^  replied  John,  "  who  being  sprung 
from  four  caliphs,  and  being  then  raised  through  Gk>d  to  the 
caliphate  himself,  can  leave  ms  caliphate  and  his  palaces,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  Tigris  sit  upon  a  paltry  raft,  twenty  cubits 
broad  and  as  many  long,  without  the  least  assurance  that  a 
stormy  blast  may  not  sink  him ;  resembling,  too,  by  his  employ, 
the  poorest,  the  worst  fellows  in  the  world ;  I  mean  fidiermen." 

The  prince  on  this  singular  discourse  only  remarked,  "My 
companion  I  find  is  moved,  if  my  presence  did  not  restrain 
him.^' 

Another  instance  of  lenity  I  must  not  omit,  though  in  a  later 
period,  and  in  another  country.  When  Al-azis  was  sultan  of 
Egypt,  a  poet  there  wrote  a  scandalous  invective  upon  him  and 
his  vizier.  The  vizier  complained,  and  repeated  the  verses  to 
Al-azis,  to  whom  the  Sultan  thus  replied :  "  I  perceive,^  says 
be,  "  that  in  this  invective  V  have  my  share  along  with  you :  in 
pardoning  it,  ydu  i^tall  have  your  share  along  wiUi  m^.*^^ 

We  are  now,  as  we  promised,  to  mention  astrology,  which 
seems  to  have  been  connected  in  its  origin  with  astronomy. 
Philosophers,  men  of  veracity,  studied  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
it  was  upon  their  labours  that  impostors  built  astrology. 

The  following  facts,  however,  notwithstanding  its  temporary 
credit,  seem  not  much  in  its  favour. 

When  Al-wathick  (the  caliph  whom  we  have  just  mentioned) 
was  dangerously  ill,  he  sent  for  his  astrologers,  one  of  whom, 
pretending  to  inquire  into  his  destiny,  pronounced  that  from  that 
day  he  would  live  fifty  years.  He  did  not  however  live  beyond 
ten  days." 

A  few  years  after,  the  same  pretenders  to  prediction  said, 
that  a  vast  number  of  countries  would  be  destroyed  by  floods ; 
that  the  rains  would  be  immense,  and  the  rivers  &x  exceed  their 
usual  boundaries. 

Men  began  upon  this  to  prepare ;  to  expect  inundations  with 
terror;  and  to  betake  themselves  into  places  which  might 
protect  them  by  their  altitude. 

The  event  was  &r  from  corresponding  either  to  the  threats  of 

•  Abulplianig.  p.  168.  «  Ibid.  p.  219,  »  Ibid.  p.  158. 
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the  prophets  or  to  the  fears  of  the  vulgar.  The  rain  that 
season  was  so  remarkably  small,  and  so  many  springs  and 
riyers  were  absorbed  by  the  drought,  that  public  supplications 
for  rain  were  many  times  made  in  the  city  of  Bagdad.' 

We  must  however  confess  that,  notwithstanding  these  and 
many  other  such  fEolures,  astrologers  still  maintained  their 
ground,  gained  admittance  for  many  years  into  the  courts  of 
these  princes,  and  were  consulted  by  many,  who  appear  not  to 
have  wanted  abilities. 

As  the  West  of  Europe  learned  astronomy  from  these  Arabians, 
80  astrology  appears  to  have  attended  it,  and  to  have  been  much 
esteemed  during  centuries  not  remote,  through  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  &c. 

Even  so  late  as  the  days  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  when  that 
minister  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  a  comet  happened  to  appear, 
there  were  not  wanting  flatterers  to  insinuate,  that  it  had  refer- 
ence to  him,  and  his  destiny.  The  cardinsd  answered  them, 
with  a  manly  pleasantry,  ^^  Messieurs,  la  comete  me  fEiit  trop 
d'*honneur.^' 

We  cannot  quit  these  Orientals  without  observine,  that,  though 
they  eagerly  coveted  the  fair  fruit  of  knowledge,  they  appear  to 
have  hi^  little  relish  for  the  fairer  fruit  of  liberty.  This  valu- 
able plant  seems  to  have  rarely  flourished  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Europe,  and  seldom  even  there,  but  in  particular  regions. 

It  has  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  facts  already  alleged,  that 
these  Eastern  princes  often  shewed  many  eminent  virtues ;  the 
virtues,  I  mean,  of  candour,  magnanimity,  aflability,  compassion, 
liberality,  justice,  and  the  like.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that 
either  they  or  their  subjects  ever  quitted  those  ideas  of  despotism 
and  servitude,  which  during  all  ages  appear  to  have  been  the 
characteristic  of  Oriental  dominion. 

As  all  things  human  naturally  decay,  so,  after  a  period  of 
more  than  five  centuries,  did  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Abaadse. 
The  last  reigning  caliph  of  that  family,  Al-Mostasem,  wasting 
his  time  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  that  without  the  least  judg- 
ment, or  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  his  empire ;  when  he  was 
told  of  the  formidable  approach  of  the  Tartars,  and  how  neces- 
sary it  was,  either  to  soothe  them  by  submission,  or  to  oppose 
them  by  force,  made,  in  answer  to  this  advice,  the  following 
mean  reply :  "  For  me,  Bagdad  su£Sces ;  which  they  will  not 
surely  think  too  much,  if  I  yield  them  the  other  provinces. 
They  will  not  invade  me  while  I  remain  there ;  for  this  is  my 
mansion,  and  the  place  of  my  abode."" 

Little  did  these  poor  sentiments  avail.  Bagdad  soon  after 
was  taken,  and  he  himself,  having  basely  asked  permission  to 
approach  the  Tartar  prince,  appeared,  and  offered  him  dishes, 
filled  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.     These  the  Tartar  dis- 

*  Abulphaiag.  p.  181.   Abulfeda,  p.  222.  y  Bayle,  but  la  Comete. 
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tributed  among  big  attendants,  and  a  few  days  after  put  the 
unbappy  calipb  to  deatb.' 

Bagdad  being  lost  by  tbis  fatal  event,  the  dignity  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  c^ipbs  were  no  more. 

The  name  indeed  remained  in  Egypt  under  the  Mamlncs,  but 
it  was  a  name  merely  of  honour,  as  those  other  princes  were 
absolute. 

It  even  continued  in  the  same  &mily  to  the  time  of  Selim, 
emperor  of  the  Turks.  When  that  emperor  in  1520  conquered 
Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  Mamlucs,  he  carried  the  odiph, 
whom  be  found  there,  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  It  was 
partly  in  this  last  city  and  partly  in  Egypt  that  this  caliph, 
when  degraded,  lived  upon  a  pension.  When  he  died,  the 
&mily  of  tbe  Abassidse,  once  so  illustrious,  and  which  had  borne 
the  title  of  Caliph  for  almost  eight  hundred  years,  sunk  with 
him  from  obscurity  into  oblivion.* 

When  tbe  Tartars  and  the  Turks  bad  extinguished  the 
sovereignty  of  these  Arabians  in  the  East,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Spaniards  bad  driven  them  out  of  Spain,  the 
remainder  in  Africa  soon  degenerated ;  till  at  length,  under  the 
celebrated  Muly  Ismael,  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbis  century,  they 
sunk  into  a  state  of  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  abject  servitude, 
hardly  to  be  equalled  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  history. 

But  I  say  nothing  concerning  tbem  during  tbis  unhappy 
period.  That  which  I  have  been  treating,  though  in  chronology 
a  middle  period,  was  to  them,  in  many  respects,  a  truly  golden 
one. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  tbe  following  anecdote,  so  fiatr 
curious,  as  it  proves  that,  even  in  our  own  century,  the  taste 
among  the  Orientals  for  philosophy  was  not  totally  extinguished. 

In  the  year  1721,  a  Turkish  envoy  came  to  tbe  court  of 
France.  As  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  he  searched  through 
Paris  (though  in  vain)  for  the  Commentary  of  Averroes  upon 
Aristotle,  a  large  work  in  Latin,  containing  five  folio  volumes, 

Erinted  at  Venice  by  tbe  Juntse,  in  the  years  1552,  1553.  It 
appened  that,  visiting  the  king^s  library,  he  saw  the  book  he 
wanted  ;  and  seeing  it,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  ardent 
wish  to  possess  it.  The  king  of  France,  hearing  what  had 
happened,  ordered  the  volumes  to  be  magnificently  bound,  and 
presented  him  by  his  librarian,  tbe  abb^  Bignon.^ 

*  Abul^iaiag.  p.  318.   337,  338,  339.    their  eztinctioD. 

These  events  happened  in  the  middle  of  the        See  also  Herhelors  BiUioth.  Orientale, 

thirteenth  century.  under  the  word  Abatsidetf  with  the  seTeral 

*  See  the  supplement  of  that  excellent  references  to  other  artides  in  the  same 
scholar,  Pococke,  to  his  edition  of  Abul-  work. 

phamgius.    In  this  supplement  we  have  a        ^  Vid.  Reimanni  Histor.   Atheiami  et 
short  but  accurate  account  of  the  caliphs  who    Atheomm,  8to.  p.  537. 
succeeded  Hostasem,  even  to  the  time  of 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GOI«7GBBNINO  THB  LATINS  OR  FBANKS BBDE,  ALCUIN,  JOANNES  ERIGENA, 

ETC.  GERBERTUS,  OR  GIBERTUS,  TRAVELLED  TO  THE  ARABL\NS  IN 
SPAIN  FOR  IMPROVEMENT SUSPECTED  OP  MAGIC THIS  THE  MIS- 
FORTUNE  OF  MANY  SUPERIOR  GENIUSES  IN   DARK  AGES ;    OP  BACON, 

PETRARCH,    FAUST,     AND    OTHERS ERUDITION     OF    THE    CHURCH  ; 

IGNORANCE  OF  THE  LAITY INGULPHUS,  AN  ENGLISHMAN,  EDUCATED 

rS  THE  COURT  OF  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR ^ATTACHED  HIMSELF  TO 

THE    DUKE    OF    NORMANDY ACCOMPLISHED    CHARACTER   OF    QUEEN 

£GITHA,  WIFE   OF  THE   CONFESSOR PLAN   OF   EDUCATION    IN   THOSE 

DAYS THE  PLACES  OF  STUDY,  THE  AUTHORS  STUDIED CANON  LAW, 

CIVIL   LAW,  HOLY  WAR,    INQUISITION TROUBADOURS ^WILLIAM   OF 

POICTOU — DEBAUCHERY,  CORRUPTION,   AND    AVARICE   OF   THE  TIMES 

^WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR,  HIS  CHARACTER  AND  TASTE HIS  SONS, 

BUFUS    AND    HENRY LITTLE    INCIDENTS    CONCERNING    THEM ^HIL- 

I>BBBRT,  A  POET  OF  THE  TIMES — FINE  VERSES  OF  HIS  QUOTED. 

I  PASS  now  to  another  race,  the  Latins,  or  inhabitants  of 
Western  Europe,  who  in  this  middle  age  were  often  by  the 
Arabians,  their  contemporaries,  called  Franks. 

Ignorance  was  their  general  character,  yet  individuals  we 
except  in  the  enumeration  which  follows. 

Bede,  called  the  v&nerable  from  his  respectable  character,  was 
an  Englishman ;  was  born  in  the  seventh  century,  but  flourished 
in  the  eighth;  and  left  many  works,  critical,  historical,  and 
theological,  behind  him. 

Alcuin  (sometimes  called  Alcuinus,  sometimes  Flaccus  Al- 
binos) was  Bede^^s  disciple,  and  like  him  an  Englishman.  He 
was  famous  for  having  been  preceptor  to  Charlemagne,  and 
much  in  his  favour  for  many  years.^ 

Joannes  Erigena,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  who,  about  the 
same  period  ox  a  little  later,  lived  sometimes  in  France  and 
sometimes  in  England,  appears  to  have  understood  Greek;  a 
rare  accomplishment  for  those  countries  in  those  days. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he  was  once  sitting  at  table 
over-affainst  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  the  emperor  asked 
him.  How  far  distant  a  Scot  was  from  a  sot!  As  far,  sir, 
replied  he,  as  the  table'^s  length.** 

*  The  grammatical  works  of  these  two,    was,  Tabula  tan  torn, 
together  with  those  of  other  grammarians,        We  have  translated  $o(um^  tot,  in  order 


were  published  in  quarto  by  Putschins,  at  to  presenre  the  emperor*s  dull  pun,  though 

HuioTer,  in  the  year  1605.    Those  who  perhaps  not  quite  agreeably  to  its  proper 

would  learn  more  concerning  them,  may  meaning. 

consult  Fabricins  and  Care.  The  word  Scotum  phunly  decides  the 

'  In  the  oriffinal,  taken  from  Roger  de  country  of  this  learned  man,  which  some 

Hoveden,  Annu.  pars  prior,  it  is.  Quid  di*-  seem,  without  reason,  to  have  doubted, 
tat  inter  Sotum  et  Scotum?  The  answer 
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A  treatise  of  his,  which  appears  to  be  metaphysica],  entitled 
De  Divisione  Naturse,  was  printed  in  a  thin  folio  at  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1681. 

Adelardy  a  monk  of  Bath,  for  the  sake  of  mathematical 
knowledge  travelled  into  Spain,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  trans- 
lated Euclid  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  about  the  year  1130. 
Robert  of  Reading,  a  monk,  travelled  into  Spain  on  the  same 
account,  and  wrote  about  the  year  1143.' 

They  found,  by  fatal  experience,  that  little  information  was 
to  be  had  at  home,  and  therefore  ventured  upon  these  perilous 
joumevs  abroad. 

Gerbertus,  or  Gibertus,  a  native  of  France,  flourished  a  little 
before  them  in  the  tenth  century,  called  (though  not  on  his 
aeoount)  Msculum  ohseurumj  *'  the  dark  age.^  His  ardent  love 
for  mathematical  knowledge  carried  him  too  from  his  own 
country  into  Spain,  that  he  might  there  learn  science  from  the 
leamea  Arabians. 

After  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  the  mathematics,  and  after 
having  recommended  hunself  for  his  learning  and  abilities  both 
to  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  to  the  emperor  Otho,  he  became 
first  archbishop  of  Rheims,  then  of  Ravenna,  and  at  length  pope, 
by  the  name  of  Sylvester  the  Second. 

His  three  capital  preferments  being  at  Rheims,  Ravenna,  and 
Rome,  each  beginning  with  an  R,  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
barbarous  verse, 

Tiannt  ab  R  Gerbertus  ad  R,  post  papa  viget  R.' 

It  is  singular  that  not  his  sacerdotal,  nor  even  his  pontifical 
character  could  screen  him  from  the  imputation  of  magic,  in- 
curred merely,  as  it  should  seem,  from  his  superior  ingenuity. 

A  bishop  Otho,  who  lived  in  the  next  century,  gravely  relates 
of  him,  that  he  obtained  the  pontificate  by  wicked  arts ;  fcr 
in  his  youth,  when  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  sfapplo  monk, 
having  left  his  monastery,  he  gave  himself  up  wlioliy  to  tlie 
devil,  on  condition  he  might  obtain  that  which  he  desired. 

Soon  after  this,  the  same  historian,  having  giVen  an  account 
of  his  gradual  rise,  subjoins,  that  at  length,  by  the  deviPs  help, 
he  was  made  Roman  pontifi*;  but  then  it  was  upon  compact,  that 
after  his  decease,  he  should  wholly  in  body  and  soul  belong  to 
him,  through  whose  frauds  he  had  acquired  so  great  a  dignity.^ 

A  cardinal  Benno,  of  nearly  the  same  age  with  this  bimop 

*  See  WaDis^B  pre&oe  to  his  Algebra,  short  narratiTe  of  his  rise  being  ^]rao,  the 

foL  Lond.  1686.  p.  5.  historian    sabjoins — Postremo    RonnQS 

'See  Brown^s  Fascicnlos  remm  expe-  pontifez  diaboloadjuTantefiiitconstitati0; 

tendar.  et  foffiendar.  yoI  ii.  p.  83.  hac  tamen  lege,  ut  post  ejus  obitan  totas 


f  Hie  (scmcet  Gerbertus)  malis  artibus  illins  in  animaetcorpore  e8tet,cQJns  i 

pontificatom  obtinnit,  eo  qnod  ab  adole-  bus  tantam  adeptas  esset  dignitatoBu    9m 

Bcentia,  cum  monaehns  esset,  relicto  mo-  Bishop  Otho,  in  Brown^s  Fasdcolaa,  just 

nasterio,  se  totum  diabolo  obtulit,  modo  quoted,  yoL  ii.  p.  88. 
quod  optabat  obtineret    And  soon  after,  a 
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Otho,  speaking  of  the  same  great  man,  (Gerbertus,  I  mean,) 
informs  us,  his  demon  had  assured  him,  that  he  should  not  die 
till  he  had  celebrated  mass  at  Jerusalem  :  that  Gerbertus,  mis- 
taking this  for  the  city  so  called,  unwarily  celebrated  mass  at 
Rome,  in  a  church  called  Jerusalem,  and,  being  deceived  by  the 
equivocation  of  the  name,  met  a  sudden  and  wretched  end.^ 

As  to  these  stories,  they  are  of  that  vagabond  sort,  which 
-wander  from  age  to  age,  and  from  person  to  person ;  which  find 
their  way  into  the  histories  of  distant  periods,  and  are  sometimes 
transferred  from  histories  to  the  theatre. 

The  Jerusalem  tale  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare'^s  Henry  the 
Fourth ;  and  for  the  compact,  we  have  all  seen  it  in  the  panto- 
mime of  Dr.  Faustus. 

One  thing  we  cannot  but  remark :  the  dull  contemporaries  of 
these  superior  geniuses,  not  satisfied  with  referring  their  supe- 
riority to  pre-eminence  merely  natural,  recurred  absurdly  to 
power  supernatural,  deeming  nothing  less  could  so  far  exceed 
themselves. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  able  scholar  just  mentioned.  Such, 
some  centuries  afterward,  was  the  case  of  Boger  Bacon,  of 
Francis  Petrarch,  of  John  Faust,  and  many  others. 

Bacon'^s  knowledge  of  glasses,  and  of  the  telescope  in  par- 
ticular, made  them  apply  to  him  literally,  what  Virgil  had  said 
poetically : 

Carmina  yel  cselo  potsunt  dedacere  Innam. 

Virgil  himself  had  been  fooUshly  thought  a  magician ;  and 
therefore,  because  Petrarch  was  delighted  with  the  study  of  so 
capital  an  author,  even  Petrarch  also  was  suspected  of  magic. 

For  John  Faust,  as  he  was  either  the  inventor,  or  amonsf  the 
first  practisers  of  the  art  of  printing,  it  is  no  wonder  the  igno- 
rant vulgar  should  refer  to  diabolical  assistance,  a  power  which 
multiplied  books  in  a  manner  to  them  so  incomprehensible. 

This  digression  has  led  us  to  examples  rather  against  chrono- 
logical order ;  though  all  of  them  included  within  that  age  of 
which  we  are  writing.*  For  the  honour,  too,  of  the  church, 
these  falsely-accused  geniuses  were  all  of  them  ecclesiastics.  In* 
deed,  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  was  in  a  manner  wholly  bar- 
barous, composed  of  ignorant  barons,  and  their  more  ignorant 
vassals ;  men,  like  Homer^s  Oimmerians, 

**"  With  fog  and  cloud  enveloped.** 

From  these  we  pass,  or  rather  go  back,  to  Ingulphus,  an  ec- 

^  See  the  some  FaadcuL  p.  88.  Naiide,  a  learned  Frenchman  of  the  hat 

*  Bacon  lived  in  the  thirteen^  centurr ;  century,  entitled  Apologie  pour  let  grand 

Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth ;  Faust,  in  the  Hommes,  accuse  de  Magie. 

fifteenth.    See  a  curious  book  of  Gabriel 
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clesiastic,  and  an  historian,  valuable  for  having  lived  during'  an 
interesting  time,  and  in  interesting  places. 

He  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  had  been  educated  in 
the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  went  thence  to  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  whose  favour  he  was  admitted,  and 
there  preferred.     Some  time  after  this,  when  the  successful  ex- 

Edition  of  that  duke  had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  crown  of 
ngland,  the  duke  (then  William  the  Conqueror)  recalled  him 
from  Normandv ;  took  him  into  favour  here,  and  made  him  at 
length  abbot  of  Croyland,  where  he  died  advanced  in  years.*' 

Ingulphus  tells  us,  that  king  Edward's  queen,  Egitha,  was 
admirable  for  her  beauty,  her  literary  accomplishments,  and  her 
virtue. 

He  relates,  that  being  a  boy  he  frequently  saw  queen  Egitha, 
when  he  visited  his  father  in  king  Edward's  court ;  that  many 
times  when  he  met  her,  as  he  was  coming  from  school,  she  used 
to  dispute  with  him  about  his  learning  and  his  verses ;  that  she 
had  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  pass  from  granunar  to  logic,  in  which 
she  had  been  instructed ;  and  that,  when  she  had  entangled  him 
there  with  some  subtle  conclusion,  she  used  to  bid  one  of  her 
attendants  give  him  two  or  three  pieces  of  money,  and  carry 
him  to  the  royal  pantry,  where  he  was  treated  with  a  repast.* 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  he  tells  us,  that  the  whole 
nation  began  to  lay  aside  the  English  customs,  and  in  many 
thinfips  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  French ;  all  the  men  of 
quality  to  speak  the  Gallic  idiom  in  their  houses,  as  a  high 
strain  of  gentility ;  to  draw  their  charters  and  public  instru- 
ments after  the  manner  of  the  French ;  and  in  these  and  many 
other  things  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  customs."" 

Some  years  before  the  conquest,  the  duke  of  Normandy 
(whom  Ingulphus  calls  most  illustrious  and  glorious)  made  a  visit 
to  England,  attended  with  a  grand  retinue.  King  Edward  re- 
ceived him  honourably,  kept  him  a  long  while,  carried  him 
round  to  see  his  cities  and  castles,  and  at  length  sent  him  home 
with  many  rich  presents." 

Ingulphus  says,  that  at  this  time  duke  William  had  no  hopes 
of  his  succession,  nor  was  any  mention  made  of  it;  yet  con- 
sidering the  settlement  of  the  crown  made  upon  him  soon  after- 
ward, and  the  reception  he  then  found,  this  should  hardly  seem 
probable. 

King  Edward,  according  to  Ingulphus,  had  great  merit  in  re- 
mitting the  Dane-gelt,  that  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the  people 
by  the  Danish  usurpers,  his  immediate  predecessors.** 

As  to  literary  matters^  it  has  appeared  that  the  queen,  besides 

^  See  Ingnlphus*8  History,  in  the  pre-  ™  Ibid.  p.  62. 

fiice  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  year  1684,  »  Ibid.  p.  65.  68. 

See  also  p.  75  of  the  work  itself.  »  Ibid.  p.  65. 

*  See  the  same  Ingulphus,  p.  62. 
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the  usual  accomplishments  of  the  times,  (which  she  undoubtedly 
possessed,)  had  been  instructed  also  in  superior  sorts  of  know- 
ledge. She  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  have  surpassed  not 
only  her  own  court,  but  perhaps  other  courts  since,  as  they  have 
seldom  more  to  boast  than  the  fashionable  polish. 

For  the  literary  qualifications  of  our  historian  himself,  we 
perceive  something  of  his  education  in  what  we  have  already 
quoted  from  him.  He  is  more  particular  afterwards,  when  he 
tells  that  he  was  first  bred  at  Westminster,  and  then  sent  to 
Oxford;  that  in  the  first  he  learned  grammar,  in  the  last  he 
studied  Aristotle  and  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero :  that  finding  him- 
self superior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  disdaining  the 
littleness  of  his  own  family,  he  left  home,  sought  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  princes,  &c.  &c.  It  was  thus  that,  after  a  variety  of 
events,  he  became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  after- 
wards William  the  Conqueror,  and  so  pursued  his  fortune  till  he 
became  abbot  of  Croyland.P 

We  shall  only  remark  on  this  narrative,  that  Westminster  and 
Oxford  seem  to  have  been  destined  to  the  same  purposes  then 
as  now ;  that  the  scholar  at  Westminster  was  to  begin,  and  at 
Oxford  was  to  finish :  a  plan  of  education  which  still  exists ; 
which  is  not  easy  to  be  mended ;  and  which  can  plead  so  an- 
cient and  so  uninterrupted  a  prescription. 

Nearly  the  same  time,  a  monk,  by  name  Gratian,  collecting 
the  numerous  decrees  of  popes  and  synods,  was  the  first  who 
published  a  body  of  canon  law.^i  It  was  then,  also,  or  a  little 
earlier,  that  Amalfi,  a  city  of  Calabria,  being  taken  by  the 
Pisans,  they  discovered  there,  by  chance,  an  original  MS.  of 
Justinian'^s  Code,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  unknown  from 
the  time  of  that  emperor.*^  This  curious  book  was  brought  to 
Pisa ;  and,  when  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Florence,  and  there  has  continued  even  to  this  day. 

And  thus  it  was,  that  by  singular  fortune  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  having  been  about  the  same  time  promulged,  gradually 
found  their  way  into  most  of  the  Western  governments,  chang- 
ing more  or  less  their  municipal  laws,  and  changing  with  those 
laws  the  very  forms  of  their  constitutions. 

It  was  soon  after  happened  that  wild  enthusiasm  which 
carried  so  many  thousands  from  the  West  into  the  East,  to 
prosecute  what  was  thought,  or  at  least  called,  a  holy  war.* 

After  the  numerous  histories,  ancient  and  modern,  of  these 
crusades,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  than  to  observe 
that,  by  repeating  them,  men  appear  to  have  grown  worse ;  to 

P  See  Ingulphufl's  History,  p.  73.  76.  Pisans  in  the  year  1 127. 

<  This  happened  in  the  year  1157.    See        »  It  began  in  the  year  1095.    See  Ful- 

Duck  De  Auctoritate  Juris  Ciyilis  Roma-  Icr^s  Holy  War,  book  i  ch.  8.     William 

nor.  p.  66.  88.  edit  Lond.  1670.  of  Malmesbnry,  lib.  It.  c.  2.  among  the 

'  Ibid.  p.  66.    Amalfi  was  taken  by  the  Scriptores  poet  Bedam. 
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have  become  more  savage,  and  greater  barbarians.  It  was  so 
late  as  during  one  of  tne  last  of  them,  that  these  crusaders 
sacked  the  Christian  city  of  Constantinople;^  and  that  while  these 
were  committing  unheard-of  cruelties  in  that  capital  of  Chris- 
tendom, another  party  of  them,  nearer  home,  were  employed  in 
massacring  the  innocent  Albigeois." 

So  great  was  the  zeal  of  extirpation,  that  when  one  of  these 
home  crusades  was  going  to  storm  the  city  of  Bezieres,  a  city 
filled  with  catholics  as  well  as  heretics,  a  scruple  arose,  that, 
by  such  a  measure,  the  good  might  perish  as  well  as  the  bad. 
'^  Kill  them  all,"^  said  an  able  sophist,  ^^  kill  them  all,  and  God 
will  know  his  own.""  "^ 

To  discover  these  Albigeois,  the  home  crusades  were  attended 
by  a  band  of  monks,  whose  business  was  to  inquire  after  offenders 
called  heretics.  When  the  crusade  was  finished,  the  monks, 
like  the  dregs  of  an  empty  vessel,  still  remained,  and  deriving 
from  the  crusade  their  authority,  from  the  canon  law  their  judi- 
cial forms,  became,  by  these  two,  (I  mean  the  crusade  and  canon 
law,)  that  formidable  court,  the  court  of  inquisition. 

But  in  these  latter  events  we  rather  anticipate,  for  they  did 
not  happen  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whereas 
the  first  crusade  was  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh.* 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two  after,  flourished  the  tribe  of  troubadours,  or  Pro- 
ven9al  poets,^  who  chiefly  lived  in  the  courts  of  those  princes 
that  had  sovereignties  in  or  near  Provence,  where  the  Proven9aI 
language  was  spoken.  It  was  in  this  language  they  wrote :  a 
language  which,  though  obsolete  now,  was  then  esteemed  the 
best  in  Europe,  being  prior  to  the  Italian  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch. 

They  were  called  troubadours  from  irowoer^  "to  find''  or  "to 
invent,''"  like  the  Greek  appellation,  poet^  which  means  (we 
know)  "  a  maker." 

Their  subjects  were  mostly  gallantry  and  love,  in  which  thdr 
licentious  ideas,  we  are  told,  were  excessive.    Princes  did  not 

'  In  the  year  1204.  See  the  eame  Fuller,  nople,  nnd  the  matsacreB  of  the  AIbigeoii» 

b.  ill  c.  17 ;  and  Nioetas  the  Choniate,  al-  happened  more  than  a  hundred  yean  after 

ready  quoted  at  laige,  from  p.  472  to  475.  this  Holy  War  had  been  begun,  and  aft^ 

"  The  crusadeB  against  them  began  in  its  more  splendid  parts  were  past ;  that  is 

the  year  1206  ;  the  massacres  were  during  to  say,  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  the  < 


the  whole  course  of  the  war ;  see  Fuller^s  Uishment   of  a   kingdom    there,  (which 

Holy  War,  b.  iii.  from  c  1 8  to  22.  espe-  lasted  eighty  years,)  and  the  gallant  efforts 

cially  c.  21 ;  and  Mosheim^s  Church  His-  of  C<eur  de  Leon  against  Saladin.    AH 

tory,  under  the  article  AUngeMcs.  against  the  Saracens,  that  followed,  was 

^  Tuez  les  tons :  Dicu  connoit  ceux,  qui  languid,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  ad- 

sont  a  lui.  Histoire  de  Troubadours,  vol  i  Terse, 
p.  193.  y  See  a  work,  S  yob.  12mo.  entitled, 

>  In  the  year  1095  or  1096.    Fuller*8  Histoire  Li tteraire  de  Troubadours,  printed 

Holy  War,  p,  21;  and  William  of  Halmes-  at  Paris  1774,  where  tiiere  is  an  ample 

bury,  before  quoted.  detail  both  of  them  and  their  poems. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  these  two        *  See  Hist  de  Troub.  t(4.  i.  DiKOun 

events,  I  mean  the  sacking  of  Constanti-  prelim,  p.  25. 
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disdain  to  be  of  their  number;^  such,  among  others,  as  our 
Richard  GoBur  de  Leon,  and  the  celebrated  WiUiam  count  of 
Poictou,  who  was  a  contemporary  with  WilUam  the  Conqueror 
and  his  sons. 

A  sonnet  or  two,  made  by  Richard,  are  preserved ;  but  they 
are  obscure,  and,  as  far  as  intelligible,  of  little  yalue.^ 

The  sonnets  of  William  of  Poictou,  now  remaining,  are  (as 
we  are  informed)  of  the  most  licentious  kind,  for  a  more  licen- 
tious man  never  existed.^ 

Historians  tell  us,  that  near  one  of  his  castles  he  founded  a 
sort  of  abbey  for  women  of  pleasure,  and  appointed  the  most 
celebrated  among  his  ladies  to  the  offices  of  abbess,  prioress,  &c.; 
that  he  dismissed  his  wife,  and  taking  the  wife  of  a  certain 
viscount,  lived  with  her  publicly;  that  being  excommunicated 
for  this  by  Girard,  bishop  of  Angouleme,  and  commanded  to 
put  away  his  unlawful  companion,  he  replied,  ^^Thou  shalt 
sooner  curl  hair  upon  that  bald  pate  of  thine,  than  will  I  submit 
to  a  divorce  from  the  viscountess  f  "*  that  having  received  a  like 
rebuke,  attended  with  an  excommunication  from  his  own  bishop, 
the  bishop  of  Poictou,  he  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  was  about 
to  despatch  him,  but  suddenly  stopped  by  saying,  ^'  I  have  that 
aversion  to  thee,  thou  shalt  never  enter  heaven  through  the  as- 
sistance of  my  hand."^ 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  digress,  I  would  observe  that 
Hamlet  has  adopted  precisely  the  same  sentiment.  When  he 
decUnes  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  kilUng  the  king  at  his 
prayers,  he  has  the  following  expressions,  among  many  others : 

A  yillain  kills  my  fether,  and  for  that 

I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 

To  heav^ — 0 !  this  is  hire  and  salary. 

Not  revenge.  Act  iiL  sc.  10. 

It  is  hard  to  defend  so  strange  a  sentiment  either  in  Hamlet 
or  the  count.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  Hamlet,  when  he  de- 
livered it,  was  perfectly  cool ;  the  count,  agitated  by  impetuous 
rage. 

This  count,  as  he  grew  older,  became,  as  many  others  have 
done,  from  a  profligate  a  devotee;  engaged  in  one  of  the  first 
crusades ;  led  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  East ;  from  which, 
however,  after  his  troops  had  been  routed,  and  most  of  them  de- 
stroyed, he  himself  returned  with  ignominy  home.* 

*  Hist  de  Troub.  vol.  I  p.  25.  Malmesbnry  begins  with  the  words,  Eiat 

^  Ibid.  p.  54.  turn  Willielmus,  comes   Pictavorum,  Ac 

«  Ibid.  p.  7.  p.  96.  edit  Londin.  foL  1596. 

As  to  his  fiuQous  abbey  or  nunnery,  soon  ^  The  words  in  Malmesbnry  are,  Nee 

after  mentioned,  see  the  same  work,  p.  3, 4;  coelmn  nnquam  intiabis  mess  manns  mini»- 

bat  more  particularly  and  authentically,  see  terio,  p.  96, 

William  of  Malmesbnry,  a  writer  nearly  ®  See  the  same  William  of  Malmesbury, 

contemporary,  and  from  whom  the  narra-  p.  75.  84. 

tive  here  given  is  taken.    The  passage  in 
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The  loose  gallantry  of  these  troubadours  may  remind  us  of 
the  poetry  during  the  reign  of  our  second  Charles ;  nor  were  the 
manners  of  one  court  unlike  those  of  the  other,  unless  that  those 
of  the  court  of  Poictou  were  more  abandoned  of  the  two. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  fairly,  I  think,  conclude,  if  wo 
compare  the  two  periods,  there  were  men  as  wicked  during  the 
early  period,  as  during  the  latter ;  and  not  only  so,  but  wicked 
in  vices  of  exactly  the  same  character. 

If  we  seek  for  vices  of  another  character,  we  read^  at  the 
same  era,  concerning  a  neighbouring  kingdom  to  Poictou,  that 
'*  all  the  people  of  rank  were  so  blinded  with  avarice,  that  it 
might  be  truly  said  of  them,  (according  to  Juvenal,) 

Not  one  regards  the  metbod,  how  he  gains, 
But,  hx*d  his  resolution,  gain  he  most 

*'*'  The  more  they  discoursed  about  right,  the  greater  their  in- 
juries. Those  who  were  called  the  justiciaries,  were  the  head 
of  all  injustice.  The  sheriffs  and  magistrates,  whose  duty  was 
justice  and  judgment,  were  more  atrocious  than  the  very  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  were  more  cruel  than  others,  even  the  most 
cruel.  The  king  himself,  when  he  had  leased  his  domains  as 
dear  as  was  possible,  transferred  them  immediately  to  another 
that  offered  him  more,  and  then  a^in  to  another,  neglecting 
always  his  former  ap^eement,  and  labouring  still  for  bargains 
that  were  greater  and  more  profitable.'^ ' 

Such  were  the  good  old  times  of  good  old  England  (for  it  is 
of  England  we  have  been  reading)  during  the  reign  of  our  con- 
queror, William. 

And  yet  if  we  measure  greatness  (as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  heroes)  by  any  other  measure  than  that  of  moral  rectitude, 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  he  must  have  been  great,  who  could 
conquer  a  country  so  much  larger  than  his  own,  and  transmit 
the  permanent  possession  of  it  to  his  familv.  The  numerous 
Norman  families  with  which  he  filled  this  island,  and  the  very 
few  Saxon  ones  which  he  suffered  to  remain,  sufficiently  shew 
us  the  extent  of  this  revolution. 

As  to  his  taste,  (for  it  is  taste  we  investigate,  as  often  as  we 
are  able,)  there  is  a  curious  fact  related  of  him  by  John  of 
Salisbury,  a  learned  writer,  who  lived  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second. 

This  author  informs  us,  that  William,  after  he  was  once  settled 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  sent  ambassadors  to 
foreign  nations,  that  they  should  collect  for  him,  out  of  all  the 
celebrated  mansions,  whatever  should  appear  to  them  magnificent 
or  admirable. 

'  See  Henrid   HuntindonienBis  Histor.  from  Juvenal  is, 
I.  vil  p.  212,  inter  Scriptores  post  Bedam,        Unde  habeat^  qumrit  memOj  mi  tporiei 
edit  London.  1594,  beginning  from  the  habere* 

words,  Princ^  omncSy  &c     The  verse 
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Our  author  cannot  help  allowing  that  this  was  the  laudable 
project  of  a  great  man,  desirous  of  pouring  into  his  own  dominions 
all  that  was  excellent  in  others.^ 

It  does  not  appear  what  these  rarities  were,  but  it  sufficiently 
shews  the  Conqueror  to  have  had  a  genius  superior  to  the  bar- 
barity of  his  age. 

One  may  imagine  he  was  not  ignorant  of  Ovid,  and  the  ancient 
mythology,  by  his  answer  to  Philip  king  of  France. 

William,  as  he  became  old,  grew  to  an  unwieldy  bulk.  The 
king  of  France,  in  a  manner  not  very  polite,  asked  of  him,  (with 
reference  to  this  bulk,)  ^'  When,  as  he  had  been  so  long  in  breed- 
ing, he  expected  to  be  brought  to  bed?^  "  Whenever  that  hap- 
pens,^ replied  William,  ^4t  will  be,  as  Semele  was,  in  flames  and 
thunder.      France  soon  after  that  felt  his  devastations.^ 

His  son  Bufus  seems  more  nearly  to  have  approached  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times. 

We  have  a  sample  of  his  manners  in  the  following  narrative. 
Being  immensely  fond  of  expense  in  dress,  when  one  of  his  at- 
tendants brought  him  new  shoes,  and  was  putting  them  on,  he 
demanded,  *'  How  much  they  cost  V  "  Three  shillings,  sir,''  re- 
plied his  attendant.  "Son  of  a  whore,*"  says  Rufns,  "at  so 
pitifiil  a  price  to  provide  shoes  for  a  king !  Go  and  purchase  me 
some  for  a  mark  of  silver.*"  * 

Matthew  Paris  writes,  that  he  was  once  told  of  a  formidable 
dream,  relative  to  his  death,  which  had  been  dreamed  by  a 
certain  monk.  BuAis,  on  hearing  it,  burst  into  laughter,  and 
said,  "  The  man  is  a  monk,  and  monk-like  has  dreamed,  to  get 
a  little  money ;  give  him  a  hundred  shillings,  that  he  may  not 
think  he  has  been  dreaming  for  nothing.*"  ^ 

His  historian,  Malmesbury,  after  having  related  other  facts  of 
him,  adds,  "  that  he  had  neither  application  enough,  nor  leisure, 
ever  to  attend  to  letters.''  * 

It  was  not  so  with  his  brother,  Henry  the  First.  He  (as  this 
historian  informs  us™)  spent  his  youth  in  the  schools  of  liberal 

s  Simile  aliquid  fecisse  visus  est  rex  An-  Semeles,  respondit,  cum  flammis  et  ftilmine. 
glorumViIlielmu8Primaa,cuju8  TirtatiNoiv  PandroIL  Nova  Reperta,  tit  x.  p.  219. 
mannia  et  tandem  major  Britannia  cessit.  edit.  Francofiirt  1631.  See  this  fiu:t  some- 
Assumpto  namque  regni  diademate,  et  paee  what  differently  told  by  Matthew  Paris, 
composite,  legatos  misit  ad  exteras  nationes,  p.  13.  edit  fol.  London,  1640.  The  de- 
nt a  pneclaris  omnium  domibus,  quicquid  vastations  here  mentioned  are  related  in  the 
eis  magnificum  aut  mirificnm  videretur,  af-  same  page. 

ferrent     Defluxit  ergo  in  insulam  opiden-  *  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  69.     The 

tarn,  et  quee  fere  sola  bonis  suis  est  in  orbe  words  of  Rufus  were.  Fill  meretricis,  ex 

contenta,  quicquid  magnificentiae,  imo  luxu-  quo  habet  rex  caligas  tam  exilis  pretii ! 

rise  potuit  inveniri.    Laudabile  quidem  fuit  Vade  et  affer  mihi  emptas  marca  ai^entt 

magni  viri  propositum,  qui  yirtutes  omnium  ^  Matthew  Paris,  p.  53.    Rufus^s  words 

orbi  suo  volebat  infhndere.  Joan.  Sarisb.  de  were,  Monachus  est,  et  lucri  causa  mona^ 

Nugis  Cnrialium,  p.  480.  edit  Lugd.  8yo.  chiliter  somniavit:  da  ei  centum  8olidos,ne 

1595.  Tideatur  inaniter  somniasse. 

^  Qnaerente,  sc  Philippo,  numquidnam  *  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  70. 

tandem  pareret  Guilielmus,  qui   tam  diu  ■»  Ibid.  p.  87. 
geeaisset  nterum :  se  paritumm,  sed  instar 
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science,  and  so  greedily  imbibed  the  sweets  of  literature,  that  in 
after-times,  (as  the  same  writer  rather  floridly  relates,)  no  tamolta 
of  war,  no  agitation  of  cares,  could  ever  expel  them  from  his  il- 
lustrious mind. 

Soon  after  we  meet  the  well-known  saying  of  Plato,  that  it 
was  then  states  would  be  happy,  if  philosophers  were  to  reign, 
or  kings  were  to  philosophize.  Our  historian,  having  given  this 
sentiment,  tells  us,  (to  use  his  own  expressions,)  that  Henry 
fortified  his  youth  with  literature  in  a  view  to  the  kinc^om ;  and 
ventured  even  in  his  father^s  hearing,  to  throw  out  the  proverb, 
Bex  illiteratm^  asinus  coranafus^  '^  that  an  illiterate  king  was  but 
an  ass  crowned.'^" 

That  the  king  his  father,  from  perceiving  his  son'^s  abilities, 
had  something  like  a  presentiment  of  his  future  dignity,  may  ap- 
pear from  the  following  story. 

When  Henry  was  young,  one  of  his  brothers  having  injured 
him,  he  complained  of  his  ill-treatment  to  his  father  with  tears. 
"  Do  not  cry,  child,^**  says  his  father,  "  for  thou,  too,  shalt  be 
kiug.""** 

As  Henry  was  a  learned  prince,  we  may  suppose  he  was  edu- 
cated by  learned  men ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  attend  to  the  account 
given  by  Ingulphus  of  his  own  education  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Coufessor,^  it  is  probable  there  may  have  been  among  the 
clergy  a  succession  of  learned  men  from  the  time  of  Venerable 
Bede. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  England  at  least,  during  these  middle 
ages,  learning  never  flourished  more,  than  from  the  time  of  Henry 
the  First  to  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Henry  the  Second,  and 
some  years  after. 

The  learned  historian  of  the  life  of  Henry  the  Second,  (I  mean 
the  first  lord  Lyttleton,)  has  put  this  beyond  dispute. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  times  which  followed  were  adverse  to  the 
cause  of  literature.  The  crusades  had  made  the  laity  greater 
barbarians,  if  possible,  than  they  were  before.  Their  cruelty 
had  been  stimulated  by  acting  against  Greeks,  whom  they  hated 
for  schismatics,  and  against  Saracens,  whom  they  hated  for  in- 
fidels; although  it  was  from  these  alone  they  were  likely  to 
learn,  had  they  understood  (which  few  of  them  did)  a  syllable 
of  Greek  or  Arabic. 

Add  to  this,  the  inquisition  being  then  established  in  all  its 
terrors,''  the  clergy  (from  whom  only  the  cause  of  letters  could 
hope  any  thing)  found  their  genius  insensibly  checked  by  its 
gloomy  terrors. 

This  depraved  period  (which  lasted  for  a  century  or  two)  did 
not  mend  till  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  taking  of  Gon- 

*»  William  of  Malmeabury,  p.  87.  B.  author  in  the  same  page,  that  ii,  p.  87.  B. 

o  The  words  of  William  were,  Ne  fleas,        P  Page  500,  601. 
fili ;  quoniam  et  tu  rex  eria.    See  the  same        *)  See  before,  p.  502. 
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stantinople.  Then  it  was  that  these,  and  other  hidden  causes, 
roused  the  genius  of  Italy,  and  restored  to  mankind  those  arts 
and  that  literature  which  to  Western  Europe  had  been  so  long 
unknown. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that, 
during  these  inauspicious  times,  so  generally  tasteless,  there  were 
even  Latins  as  well  as  Greeks  ^  whom  the  very  ruins  of  antique 
arts  carried  to  enthusiastic  admiration. 

Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  died  in  the  year  1139, 
in  a  fine  poem,  which  he  wrote  upon  the  city  of  Some,  among 
others  has  the  following  yerses,  in  praise  of  the  then  remaining 
statues  and  antiquities : 

Non  tamen  annorum  series,  nee  flamma,  nee  ensis, 

Ad  plenum  potnit  tale  abolere  decus. 
Hie  snpenun  formas  superi  mirantur  et  ipsi, 

Et  cupinnt  fietis  vultibus  esse  pares. 
Nee  potuit  natura  deos  hoc  ore  creare. 

Quo  miianda  deum  signa  creavit  homo. 
Vultus '  adest  his  numinibus,  potiusque  coluntur 

Artificum  studio,  quam  deitate  sua.' 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  Latinitv  of  these  verses  is  in 
general  pure,  and  that  they  are  wholly  firee  from  the  Leonine 
Jingle. 

They  are  thus  attempted  in  English,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 

do  not  read  the  original. 

But  neither  passing  years,  nor  fire,  nor  sword 
Have  yet  ayail'd  such  beauty  to  annuL 
£y'n  gods  themselves  their  mimic  forms  admire. 
And  wish  their  own  were  equal  to  the  feigned. 
Nor  e'er  could  nature  deities  create 
With  such  a  countenance,  as  man  has  giv^ 
To  these  &ir  statues,  creatures  of  his  own. 
Worship  they  claim,  tho^  more  from  human  art. 
Than  fix)m  their  own  divinity,  adored. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SCHOOLMEN THEIR  RISE,  AND  CHARACTER THEIR  TITLES   OP   HONOUR 

^REMARKS    ON    SUCH    TITLES ABELARD    AND     HELOISA ^JOHN     OF 

SALISBURY ADMIRABLE    QUOTATIONS     FROM    HIS    TWO    CELEBRATED 

WORKS— GIRALDUS    CAMBRENSIS ^WALTER    MAPPS RICHARD   CCEUR 

DE    LEON HIS    TRANSACTIONS    WITH    SALADIN HIS    DEATH,    AND 

THE  SINGULAR  INTERVIEW  WHICH  IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDED  FT. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  state  of  literature  with  respect  to 
other  geniuses,  both  before  the  conquest  and  after  it,  so  low  as 
to  the  times  of  our  first  Eichard. 

'  See  before,  what  has  been  quoted  from        *  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  76.   Fabri- 
Nicetas  the  Choniate,  p.  301)  &c.  cii  Bibliotheca  med.  et  infim.  stat  in  voce 

•  Forsan  Cultus.  IlildeberL 
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It  was  during  this  period  began  the  race  of  schoohnen ;  a  race 
much  admired  and  followed  in  their  day.  Their  subtlety  was 
great ;  and  though  that  subtlety  might  sometimes  have  led  them 
into  refinements  rather  frivolous,  yet  have  they  given  eminent 
samples  of  penetrating  ingenuity. 

They  began  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  lasted  to  the  four- 
teenth, when  new  causes  leading  to  new  events,  they  gradually 
decreased,  and  were  no  more. 

That  they  had  some  merit  must  be  allowed,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  learned  bishop  Sanderson  used  constantly  to  read  the 
Secunda  SecundsB  of  Thomas  Aquinas;''  and  that  this  treatise, 
together  with  Aristotle^s  Rhetoric,  and  Gicero^s  Offices,  were 
three  books  which  he  always  had  with  him,  and  never  ceased  to 
peruse.  The  scholastic  tract  must  have  been  no  bad  one,  which 
was  so  well  associated. 

Various  epithets  at  the  time  were  bestowed  upon  these  school- 
men. There  was  the  irrefragable  doctor,  the  subtle^  the  seraphie^ 
the  angelic^  &c. 

There  is  certainly  something  exaggerated  in  the  pomp  of  these 
appellations.  And  yet,  if  we  reflect  on  our  modem  titles  of 
honour,  on  our  common  superscriptions  of  epistles,  on  our  com- 
mon modes  of  concluding  them,  and  mark  how  gravely  we  ad- 
mit all  this ;  may  we  not  suppose  those  other  epithets  appear 
ridiculous,  not  so  much  from  their  being  absurd,  as  from  their 
being  unusual!^ 

Before  we  quit  these  schoolmen,  we  cannot  omit  the  &mons 
Peter  Abelard,  who,  when  he  taught  at  Paris,  was  followed  by 
thousands,  and  was  considered  almost  as  an  oracle  in  discussing 
the  abstrusest  of  subjects.  At  present  he  is  better  known  for  his 
unfortunate  amour  with  the  celebrated  Heloisa,  his  disciple,  his 
mistress,  and  at  length  his  wife. 

Her  ingenuity  and  learning  were  celebrated  also,  and  their 
epistolary  correspondence,  remarkably  curious,  is  still  extant.^ 
The  religion  of  the  times  drove  them  at  length  to  finish  their 
days  in  two  separate  convents.  When  Abelard  died,  (which 
happened  about  the  year  1134,)  his  body  was  carried  to  Heloisa, 
who  buried  it  in  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete,  where  she  pre- 
sided. 

My  countryman,  John  of  Salisbury,  comes  next,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second.  He  appears 
to  have  been  conversant  in  all  the  Latin  classics,  whom  he 
not  only  quotes,  but  appears  to  understand,  to  relish,  and  to 
admire.' 

"  This  able  and  acute  man  died,  aged  Ilistoiy,  and  Cavers  Hist  Lit  toL  iu  |k.  275. 

forty-eight  yean,  in  the  year  1274.  i  An  octavo  edition  of  their  letters  in 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  schoolmen,  Iiatin  was  published  at  London,  in  the  year 

see  Scholastics  Thcologiae  Syntagma,  by  1718. 

Prideaux  bishop  of  Worcester,  Mosheim's  *  See  Philosophical  Arranguiienta,  p.  S8Z 
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How  far  they  sunk  into  his  mind,  and  inspired  him  with  senti- 
ments similar  to  their  own,  the  following  passages  may  suiBee  to 
shew. 

Take  his  ideas  of  liberty  and  servitude. 

"  For  as  the  true  and  only  liberty  is  to  serve  virtue,  and  dis- 
charge its  various  duties ;  so  the  only  true  and  essential  slavery 
is  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  vices.  He,  therefore,  is  evidently 
mistaken,  who  imagines  that  either  of  these  conditions  can  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  cause :  for,  indeed,  (if  we  except  the  dif- 
ference of  virtue  and  vice,)  all  men  throughout  the  world  pro- 
ceed from  a  similar  beginning ;  consist  of,  and  are  nourished  by 
the  same  elements ;  draw  from  the  same  principle  the  same  vital 
breath ;  enjoy  the  same  cope  of  heaven ;  all  alike  live ;  all  alike 
die.''^ 

Take  his  idea  concerning  the  extensive  influence  of  phi- 
losophy. 

'^  It  is  philosophy  that  prescribes  a  just  measure  to  all  things ; 
and  while  she  arranges  moral  duties,  condescends  to  mix  with 
such  as  are  plebeian  and  vulgar.  No  otherwise,  indeed,  can  any 
thing  be  said  to  proceed  rightly,  unless  she  herself  confirm  by 
deeds,  what  she  teaches  us  in  words.^^ 

Speaking  of  virtue  and  felicity,  he  thus  explains  himself. 

"  JBut  these  (two  possessions)  are  more  excellent  than  any  other, 
because  virtue  includes  all  things  that  are  to  be  done;  felicity, 
all  things  that  are  to  be  wished.  Yet  does  felicity  excel  virtue, 
because  in  all  things  the  end  is  more  excellent  than  the  means. 
Now  no  one  is  happy,  that  he  may  act  rightly ;  but  he  acts 
rightly,  that  he  may  five  happily .'^^^ 

The  following  distich  is  of  his  own  age,  but  being  difficult  to 
translate,  is  only  given  in  its  original,  as  a  sample  of  elegant  and 
meritorious  poetry. 

It  expresses  a  refined  thought ;  that  as  the  soul  of  man  ani- 
mates the  body,  so  is  the  soul  itself  animated  by  God. 

Vita  animte  Deos  est ;  Iiaec,  corporis ;  hac  fhgiente, 
Solvitur  hoc ;  pent  hsec,  destituente  Deo.^ 

The  preceding  quotations  are  taken  from  his  tract  De  Nugis 
Gurialium ;   those  which  follow  are  from  another  tract,  called 

*  Sicut  enim  yeia  et  nnica  libertas  est,  etiam  plebeis  et  Tulgaribus  inteiesse  dig- 

serviie  yirtuti,  et  ipsiiis  exeicere  offida ;  ita  natur.     Alioqain  nihil  aliud  recte  procedit, 

unica  et  siognhuis  servitus  est  vitiis  sabju-  nisi  et  ipsa  rebas  asserat,  quod  yerbis  docet 

garL     Errat  plane  quisquis  aliunde  con-  De  Nugis  Curial.  p.  483. 
aitionem  alterutram  opinatur  accidere.    Si        *^  Sunt  autem  haec  omnibus  aliis  pnestan- 

quidem  omne  hominum  genus  in  terns  simili  tiora,  quia  virtus   omnia  agenda,  felidtas 

ab  ortu  surgit,  eisdem  constat  et  alitur  ele-  omnia  optanda  complectitur.     Felicitas  ta- 

mentis,  eundemque  spiritum  ab  eodem  prin-  men  yirtuti  prsestat,  quia  in  omnibus  prse- 

cipio  carpit,  eodemque  froitur  cselo,  seque  stantius  est  propter  quod  aliquid,  quam  quod 

moritur,  aequo  vivit     De  Nugis  Curialium,  propter  aliquid.     Non  enim  felix  est  quis, 

p.  510.  edit.  Lugdun.  1595.  ut  recte  agat ;   sed  recte  agit,  ut  feliciter 

**  Ipsa  (philosophia)  est,  quae  universis  viyat  De  Nugis  CuriaL  p.  367,  368. 
pTSMcribit  modum,  et  dum  disponit  officia,        ^  Ibid.  p.  127. 
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Metalogicas,  80  named  from  being  subsequent  to  logic,  as  meta- 
physics are  to  physics. 

He  makes  three  things  requisite  to  the  existence  of  every  art, 
and  these  are  genius,  memory,  and  the  reasoning  &culty ;  and 
these  three  he  tnus  defines : 

^  Genius  is  a  certain  power,  naturally  implanted  in  the  mind, 
and  which  is  of  itself  originally  capable.""* 

*'*'  Memory  is  (as  it  were)  the  mind^s  ark  or  chest ;  the  firm 
and  faithful  preserver  of  things  perceived.'"^ 

^^  The  reasoning  &culty  is  a  power  of  the  mind,  which  examines 
things  that  have  occurred  either  to  the  senses  or  to  the  intellect, 
and  fairly  decides  in  favour  of  the  better ;  which,  well  weighing 
the  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes  of  things,  at  length  (after  due 
discussion)  establishes  art,  and  shews  it  to  be  (as  it  were)  a  finite 
science  of  things  infinite.*"* 

Our  author  concludes  with  telling  us,  that ''  as  nature  is  the 
mother  of  all  arts,  so  the  contempt  of  them  surely  redounds  to 
the  injury  of  their  parent.^'** 

I  must  not  omit  some  of  his  grammatical  ideas,  because  they 
are  of  a  superior  sort;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  logical  and 
philosophical. 

He  tells  us,  ^^  For  as  [in  nature]  accidents  clothe  substances, 
and  give  them  a  form ;  so  [in  language]  through  a  similar  cor- 
respondence are  substantives  vested  with  a  form  by  adjectives. 
And  that  this  [grammatical]  institution  of  reason  may  the  more 
easily  coincide  with  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  substance 
of  every  natural  being  knows  nothing  of  intension  and  remis- 
sion ;  so  likewise  in  language  substantives  admit  no  degree  of 
comparison.''*** 

After  this,  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  this  imitation  of  nature 
not  only  exists  in  nouns,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  speech.     He 

*  Est  au tern  ingenium  vis  qusdam,anim8e  Sounds    articnlnte,  which    are  infinite, 

naturaliter  insita,  per  se  valens.     Mctalog.  being  reduced  to  the  finite  genera  of  vowels 

p.  756.  and  consonants ;  and  rowels  again  being 

'  Memoria  vero  quasi  mentis  area,  finna  enUuged  into  the  species  of  long,  short,  and 

et  fidelis  custodia  perceptorum.     Metalog.  middle;  consonants  into  the  species  of  mutes 

p.  757.  and  liquids ;  in  these  limited  reductions  w« 

K  Ratio  eorum,  quae  sensibns  aut  animo  behold  the  rise  of  grammar,  through  which, 

occormnt,  ezaminatrix  animi  vis  est,  et  by  about  twenty  simple  sounds,  called  let- 

fidelis  arbitra  potiorum ;  quse,  rerum  simili-  ters,  we  form  articulate  sounds  by  milliona. 

tudines  dissimilitudinesque  perpendens,  tan-  ^  Quia  artium  natum  mater  est,  meiito 

demartemstatuit  quasi  quandaminfinitorum  in  injuriam  parentis  redundat  contemptna 

finitam  esse  sdentiam.    Metalog.  757.  earum.    Metalog.  757. 

This  may  be  illustrated  from  the  arts  of  '  Sicut  enim  accidentia  substantiam  ve«- 

arithmetic  and  grammar.  tiunt,  et  informant :   uc  quadam  propor* 


Numbers,  which  are  infinite,  being  re*  tione  rationis  ab  adjectivis  substantiva  inr 

duced  to  the  finite  genera  of  even  and  odd ;  formantur.     Et,  ut  fiimiliarius  rationis  in- 

and  these  again  being  divided  into  the  few  stitutio  naturs  cohaereat,  sicut  substantia 

subordinate  species  ;  in  this  limited  reduo-  cujnsquerei  intentionis  et  remiasionis  ignara 

tion  we  behold  the  rise  of  arithmetic,  and  est :  sic  substantiva  ad  companulonii  gnh 

of  all  the  various  theorems  contained  in  that  dum  non  veniunt    Metalog.  561. 
art 
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tells  ns,  that  yerbs,  as  they  denote  time,  are  necessarily  provided 
Trith  tenses ;  and,  as  they  always  express  something  else  in  their 
original  meaning,  he  calls  the  additional  denoting  of  time  by  a 
trmy  philosophic  word,  a  condgnification) 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  cannot  say  he  has  transferred 
any  of  them  into  his  Hermes,  because  Hermes  was  written  long 
before  he  knew  John  of  Salisbury.  But  that  both  writers  drew 
from  the  same  source,  he  thinks  suiBciently  clear  from  the 
similitude  of  their  sentiments.^ 

I  fear,  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  my  countryman,  perhaps, 
because  a  countryman ;  but  more,  in  truth,  because  his  works 
are  little  known,  and  yet  are  certainly  curious  and  valuable. 

I  shall  only  mention,  that  there  were  other  respectable  geniuses 
of  the  same  century,  such  as  the  epic  poet,  Joseph  of  Exeter ; 
the  pleasant  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  Walter  Mapps;  Giraldus 
Gambrensis,  &c. 

But  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Life  of  Henry  the  Second  has, 
in  his  third  volume,  handled  the  state  of  our  literature  during 
this  period  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  the  writer  of  these  ol^ 
servations  would  not  have  said  so  much,  had  not  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  remarks  made  it  in  some  degree  necessary.' 

We  must  not  conclude  tliis  chapter  without  relating  a  few 
&ct8,  relative  to  the  gallant  Richard,,  called,  from  his  mag- 
nanimity, CoBur  de  Leon.  Other  heroes,  long  before  him,  had 
been  likened  to  lions ;  and  the  celebrated  Ah,  in  the  lofty  lan- 
guage of  Arabia,  was  called  the  Lion  of  Gbd. 

What  Bohadin  says  of  Richard  is  remarkable.  '*  He  was,  as 
that  historian  relates,  uncommonly  active ;  of  great  spirit  and 
firm  resolution ;  one  who  had  been  signalized  by  his  battles, 
and  who  was  of  intrepid  courage  in  war.  By  those  whom  he 
led,  he  was  esteemed  less  than  the  king  of  France  on  account  of 
his  kingdom  and  dignity,  but  more  abundant  in  riches,  and  far 
more  illustrious  for  military  valour.'*''" 

This  testimony  receives  no  small  weight,  as  it  comes  from  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  was  present ;  and  who,  being  likewise 
a  fast  mend  to  Saladin,  Richard's  great  antagonist,  can  hardly 
be  suspected  of  flattering  an  adversary. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  same  author,  which  ex- 
tracts contain  different  conferences  between  Richard  and  Saladin, 
,we  have  a  sample  of  their  sentiments,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  expressed  them. 

When  Richard  in  Palestine  was  ill,  he  longed  for  fruit  and 
ice,  and  the  fruits  he  desired  were  pears  and  peaches.  He  sent 
for  them  to  Saladin,  and  they  were  immediately  given  him. 

i  Motiu  non  est  une  tempore,  nee  Terbnm        *  See  lord  Lyttleton's  life  of  Henry  the 

ease  potnit  sine  temporis  consignificatione.  Second. 
Metalog.  561.    Aristot.  de  Interpret  c  3.         ■"  Bohadin,  vit  Sakd.  p.  160. 

^  See  Hermes,  p.  144. 
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Bichard,  in  retarn,  was  equally  bonntiftil,  and  entertained  the 
sultanas  people  magnificently.  War  between  great  men  seldom 
extinguishes  humanity." 

After  a  long  and  various  war,  Bichard  sent  to  Saladin  the 
following  message. 

"When  you  have  greeted  the  prince,  you  will  lay  what 
follows  before  him:  the  Mussulmans  and  Franks  are  both 
perishing ;  their  countries  laid  waste,  and  completely  passing  to 
ruin ;  the  wealth  and  lives  of  their  people  consumed  on  eitiier 
side.  To  this  contest  and  religious  war  its  proper  rights  have 
been  now  paid.  Nothing  remains  to  be  settled,  but  the  affair  of 
the  holy  city  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  several  regions  or  countries. 
As  to  the  holy  city,  it  being  the  seat  of  our  worship,  from  that 
indeed  we  can  by  no  means  recede,  although  not  a  single  man  of 
us  were  to  survive  the  attempt.  As  to  the  countries,  those  on 
this  side  Jordan,  shall  be  restored  to  us.  As  to  the  cross,  it 
being  with  you  only  a  pitiful  piece  of  wood,  although  to  us  of 
value  inestimable,  this  the  sultan  will  give  us ;  and  thus  peace 
being  established,  we  shall  all  of  us  rest  from  this  our  uninter- 
rupted fatigue.''''® 

Saladin^s  answer  to  Richard. 

"The  holy  city  is  as  much  holy  to  us  as  to  you;  nay,  is 
rather  of  greater  worth  and  dignity  to  us  than  to  you ;  as  it 
was  thence  that  our  prophet  took  his  journey  by  night  to 
heaven ;  it  is  there  the  angels  are  wont  solemnly  to  assemble 
themselves.  Imagine  not  therefore  that  we  shall  ever  depart 
thence.  We  dare  not  among  the  Mussulmans  appear  so  i£an- 
doned,  so  neglectful  of  our  affairs,  as  to  think  of  this.  As  to 
the  regions  or  countries,  these  also  you  know  were  originally 
ours,  which  you  indeed  have  annexed  to  your  dominions  by  the 
imbecility  of  the  Mussulmans  at  the  period  when  you  attacked 
them.  God  has  not  suffered  you  to  lay  a  single  stone  there, 
ever  since  the  war  began ;  while  we,  it  is  evident,  enjoy  all  the 
produce  of  our  countries  to  the  full.  Lastly,  as  to  the  cross, 
that  in  truth  is  your  scandal,  and  a  great  dishonour  to  the 
Deity ;  which,  however,  it  does  not  become  us,  by  giving  up,  to 
neglect,  unless  it  be  for  some  more  important  advantage  accruing 
thence  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet.''''** 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  cross  here  mentioned  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  on  which  Christ  was  crucified;  and 
which  being  in  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  taken,  had  been  from 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  Saladin. 

Though  no  peace  was  now  made,  it  was  made  soon  after,  yet 
without  restoration  either  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  cross. 

It  was  usual  in  those  days  to  swear  to  treaties,  and  so  did 
the  inferior  parties ;  but  the  two  monarchs  excused  themselves, 
saying,  "  it  was  not  usual  for  kings  to  swear.''^*' 

»Bolmdin,p.  176.  <>  Ibid.  p.  207.  p  Ibid.  p.  208.  <»  Ibid.  p.  261. 
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When  Richard  was  returning  home,  he  was  basely  seized  bj 
a  duke  of  Austria,  and  kept  prisoner  for  more  than  a  year,  till 
by  a  large  sum  raised  upon  his  people  he  was  redeemed/ 

This  gallant  prince,  after  having  escaped  for  years  the  most 
formidable  perils,  fell  at  length  unfortunately  by  the  arrow  of 
an  obscure  hand,  in  besieging  an  obscure  castle,  within  his  own 
French  dom^ns. 

He  did  not  immediately  die;  but  as  the  wound  began  to 
mortify,  and  his  end  to  approach,  he  ordered  the  person  who 
had  shot  him  (his  name  was  Bertramn  de  Gurdun)  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence. 

When  he  arrived,  the  king  thus  addressed  him.  "What 
harm  have  I  ever  done  thee!  for  what  reason  ha^^thou  slain 
me  !^  Bertramn  replied,  ''  Thou  hast  slain  my  father  and  two 
brothers  with  thy  own  hand ;  and  now  it  was  thy  desire  to  slay 
me.  Take  then  any  vengeance  upon  me  thou  wilt;  I  shall 
freely  suffer  the  greatest  tortures  thou  canst  invent,  so  that 
tbou  art  but  despatched,  who  hast  done  the  world  so  much 
mischief.^ 

The  king,  on  this  intrepid  answer,  conmianded  his  chains  to 
be  taken  off,  forgave  what  he  had  done,  and  dismissed  him 
with  a  present. 

But  the  king^s  servants  were  not  so  generous  as  their  master ; 
for  when  the  king  was  dead,  (which  soon  happened,)  they  put 
the  prisoner  to  a  cruel  death. 

A  poet  of  the  time  compares,  not  improperly,  the  death  of 
Richard  to  that  of  a  lion  killed  by  an  ant.  The  sentiment  is 
better  than  the  metre. 

IstioB  in  morte  perimit  Formica  Leonem.* 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  these  periods,  considered  as 
dark  and  barbarous,  the  same  nations  should  still  retain  their 
superiority  of  taste,  though  not  perhaps  in  its  original  purity. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  (which  soon  followed,) 
when  bishop  Poore  erected  the  cathedraJ  of  Salisbury,  (which, 
considering  its  lightness,  its  uniformity,  and  the  height  of  its 
spire,  is  one  of  the  completest  gothic  buildings  now  extant,)  we 
are  informed  he  sent  into  Italy  for  the  best  architects/ 

Long  before  this,  in  the  eighth  century,  when  one  of  the  caliphs 
erected  a  most  magnificent  temple,  or  mosque,  at  Damascus,  he 
procured  for  the  building  of  it  the  most  skilful  architects,  and 

r  See  the   histories  of  Richard's  life,  misti?   Cui  iUe  respondit— Tu  interemisti 

Bapin,  Home,  &c.  patiem  memn,  et  daos  firatres  mana  tna,  et 

'  Rogeri  de  Hoveden  Annalium    pare  me  nunc  interimeie  ToloistL   Some  ergo  de 

posterior,  p.  791.  edit.  Francot  1601.    We  me  yindictam,  quamcunque  volueris:  liben- 

oave  transcribed  from  the  original  the  die-  ter  enim  patiar,  qnsBcanque  excogitaveris 

course  which  passed  between  Richard  and  majoia  tormenta,  dmnmodo  Tu  interficiaris, 

Bertramn,  as  it  appears  to  be  curious,  and  qui  tot  et  tanta  ma^  contulisti  mundo. 

the  lAtinity  not  to  be  despised.  *  Matthew  Paris. 

Quid  midi  tibi  fed?  Quare  me  intere- 
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tbose  not  only  from  his  own  dominions,  bnt  (as  the  historian 
informs  ns)  from  Greece." 

From  these  accounts  it  is  evident,  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts,  even  during  this  middle  age,  existed  both  in  Italy  and 
Greece. 

Should  it  be  demanded,  to  which  nation,  in  this  respect,  we 
give  the  preference ;  it  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  recurring 
to&cts. 

Italy  at  the  beginning  of  her  history  was  barbarous ;  nor  did 
she  emerge  from  her  barbarity,  till  Greece,  which  she  had 
conquered,  gave  her  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  &c. 

.1  Oneda  capta  fiBrnm  Victonm  cepit.  H«r. 

After  a  iaccession  of  centuries,  the  Roman  empire  fell.  By 
this  fetal  event  the  finer  arts  fell  also,  and  lay  for  years  in  a 
kind  of  torpid  state,  till  they  revived  through  the  genial  warmth 
of  Greece. 

A  few  Greek  painters,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  came  feom 
Gh*eece  into  Italy,  and  taught  their  art  to  Gimabue,  a  Florentine.' 
Gimabue  was  the  father  of  Italian  painters ;  and  from  him  came 
a  succession,  which  at  length  gave  the  Raphaels,  the  Michael 
Angelos,  &c. 

The  statues  and  mined  edifices  with  which  Italy  abounded, 
and  which  were  all  of  them  by  Greek  artists,  or  after  Grecian 
models,  taught  the  Italians  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture.^ 

The  Greek  fbgitives  from  Constantinople,  after  its  uBhaf>pv' 
catastrophe,  brought  that  superior  literature  into  Italy,  whim 
enabled  the  Italians  to  read  in  the  original  the  capital  authOTS 
of  Attic  eloquence." 

When  literature,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting  had 
thus  attained  a  perfection  in  Italy,  we  learn  from  history,  they 
were  transplanted  into  the  north,  where  they  lived,  though  it 
was  rather  like  exotics  than  natives. 

As  therefore  Northern  Europe  derived  them  from  Italy,  and 
this  last  fnnn  Greece,  the  condusion  is  evident,  that  not  Italy, 
but  Greece  was  their  common  parent.  And  thus  is  the  questioii 
concerning  preference  to  be  decided. 

«  AbnUed.  p.  135.  waim  yearn  of  mdebeit  qooled  bi6c% 

X  Cimabne  died  in  1300.  p.  507. 
y  How  early  these  fine  remains  began  to        >  Snp.  p.  477. 
excite  their  admiration,  we  learn  from  those 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CONCBRlfING     THE     POETRY     OP    THE    LATTER    LATINS,    OR    WESTERN 

EUROPEANS ^ACCENTUAL  QUANTITY — RHYME SAMPLES  OP  RHYME 

IN  LATIN IN  CLASSICAL  POETS,  AOCIDENTAL  ;    IN  THOSE  OF  A  LATER 

AGE,  DESIGNED— RHYME  AMONG  THE  ARABIANS— ODILO,  HUCBALDU8, 

HtLDIGRIM,  HALABALDUS,  POETS  OR  HEROES  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

RHYMES  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES OF  DANTE,  PETRARCH,  BOCCACCIO, 

CHAUCER,  ETC. SANNAZARIUS,  A   PURE   WRITER  IN   CLASSIC   LATIN 

WITHOUT    RHYME ANAGRAMS,    CHRONOGRAMS,    ETC.,    FINELY    AND 

ACCURATELY     DESCRIBED     BY     THE     INGENIOUS     AUTHOR     OF     THE 
8CRIBLERIAD. 

And  here,  as  we  are  about  to  speak  upon  the  poetry  of  these 
times,  we  wish  our  readers  previously  to  review  what  we  have 
ahready  said  upon  the  two  species  of  verbal  quantity,  the 
syllabic  and  the  accentual." 

It  will  there  appear,  that  till  Greek  and  Latin  degenerated, 
accentual  quantity  was  hardly  known.  But  though  degeneracy 
spread  it  through  these  two  languages,  yet,  with  regard  to 
modern  languages,  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  attained.  Their 
harsh  and  rugged  dialects  were  in  few  instances  suited  to  the 
harmonious  simplicity  of  the  syllabic  measure. 

And  yet,  though  this  more  perfect  and  elegant  prosody  was 
rarely  attainable,  so  strong  was  the  love  of  mankind  for  rhythm, 
so  connate  (if  I  may  so  say)  with  their  very  beincf,  that  metre 
of  some  sort  was  everywhere  cultivated,  and  even  these  northern 
tribes  had  their  bards,  their  minstrels,  their  troubadours,  and 
the  like. 

Now,  though  in  the  latter  Latinity  syllabic  quantity  was 
little  regarded,  and  the  accentual  more  frequently  mipphed  its 
place,  they  did  not  esteem  even  this  last  always  sufficient  to 
mark  the  measure.  An  expedient  was  therefore  found,  (flattering 
to  the  ear,  because  it  had  something  of  harmony,)  and  this  was, 
to  mark  the  last  syllables  of  different  verses  with  sounder  that 
were  similar,  so  that  the  ear  might  not  doubt  a  moment  where 
every  verse  ended. 

And  hence  in  modem  verse  these  last  syllables,  which  poets 
of  a  purer  age  in  a  manner  neglected,  came  to  claim  a  peculiar 
jand  sup^ior  regard,  as  hdping  to  mark  the  rhythm  through  the 
loedium  of  the  rhyme. 

Si  sol  8p«nde8cat  Maria  ipvLnBaanfe^ 

Major  erit  glaoiea  post  festnm,  quam  ioit  anie,^ 

*  See  from  p.  408  to  p.  413.  whether  elassicol  or  not  ekuncal,  whether 

^  Rhyme  is  the  similitude  of  sound  at  blank  verse,  or  rhyme.     In  short,  without 

the  ends  of  two  verses.  Rhythm  is  measured  rhythm  no  verse  can  exist  of  any  species ; 

motion,  and  exists  in  verses  of  every  sort,  without  rhyme  they  may,  and  often  do. 
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Nor  wa8  this  practised  in  heroics  only,  but  in  trochaics  also. 

SuidtaTit  igitur  ||  deus  HebrsBoncM 
Christianot  prindpet,  U  et  robnr  eonm 
Vindicare  solicet  ||  iwngninffln  lancfonMi, 
SobTenire  filiis  U  mortifiGatonMi.^ 

Nay,  so  fond  were  those  poets  of  their  jingle,  that  they  not 
only  ininsed  it  into  different  verses,  but  into  one  and  the  same 
verse ;  making  the  middle  of  each  verse  to  rhyme  with  its  end, 
as  well  as  one  verse  to  rhyme  with  another. 

Thus,  in  St.  Edmund's  epitaph,  we  read, 

Hie  eiat  Edrnmndus^  anima  com  corpore  vumdut^ 
Qoem  non  immundus  potoit  pervertere  mundus,* 

And  again,  in  those  verses  transcribed  from  an  old  monmn^t» 

Hie  flint  amfbesa  Bernoldi  pnesnlis  otta ; 
Landet  cum  ^ioMo,  dedit  hie  quia  manen  gntta, 

,    To  these  may  be  added  the  inscription  upon  the  three  wise 
men  of  the  East,  buried  (as  they  tell  us)  at  Cologn  in  the  West 

Corpora  mudorwm  racaljaiit  liie  tenia  nu^onMR, 
Ex  niB  laUdteM  nihil  est,  aliMTe  locoteai. 

Verses  of  this  sort,  of  which  there  are  innumerable  still  ex- 
tant, have  been  called  Leonine  verses,  from  Leo,  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  inventor. 
But  this  should  seem  a  mistake,  if  the  inscription  upon  the  image 
of  a  king  Dagobert,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  be  of  the 
same  period  with  that  monarch. 

Fingitor  hac  specie,  bonitatis  odore  rrfertus^ 
Istini  ecclesiffi  fbndator,  tex  Dagobertut, 

It  is  true,  there  are  verses  of  this  sort  to  be  found  even  among 
poets,  the  first  in  classical  rank. 
Thus  Virgil: 

Trajicit :  i,  vtrUi  Yirtatem  illade  tuperUt. 

Thus  Horace : 

Fntiem  maetwi^  npto  de  fiatre  dotadU, 
Thus  even  Homer  himself: 

The  difference  seems  to  have  been,  the  rhjnnes,  fidling  from 
these  superior  geniuses,  fell  (it  was  probable)  accidentally :  with 
the  latter  race  of  poets  they  were  the  work  of  labour  and  design* 
They  may  well,  indeed,  be  called  works  of  labour  and  design, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  pains  which  their  makers  must 
have  taken,  where  their  plan  of  rhyming  was  so  complicated,  as 
they  sometimes  made  it. 

•  Rogtt  Horeden.  AuiaL  p.  379.  B.  *  Waiedy,  pu  202. 
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Take  a  singular  example  of  no  fewer  than  three  rhymes  to 
each  Terse. 

Crimina  creteem  flete ;  i&peKert  jas,  deciu,  mijmm; 
Flete,  genuadU  ;  denique  dtdte,  dicite  mtfcum. 
Qui  regis  omtwk,  pelle  tot  impia,  surge,  perimmf 
Nos,  Deus,  aspice,  ne  sine  simplice  lamine  simus, 

Fabricias,  who  gives  these  verses,  remarks,  that  they  were 
written  in  the  dactylic  Leonine ;  that  is,  they  had  every  foot  a 
dactyl,  excepting  the  last,  and  contained  three  rhymes  in  each 
verse,  two  within  the  verse  itself,  and  one  referring  to  the  verse 
that  followed.  He  adds,  that  their  author,  Bemardus  Mor- 
lanensis,  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  composed  no  less  than 
three  books  of  this  wonderftd  versification.  What  leisure  must 
he  hiAve  had,  and  how  was  it  employed  !* 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  rhyme  we  may  add,  that  rhyme 
was  used  not  only  by' the  Latin,  but  by  the  Arabian  poets,  as  we 
may  see  by  a  tract  upon  the  Arabic  prosody,  subjoined  by  Dr. 
Pococke  to  his  Carmen  Tograi. 

Bhyme,  however,  was  not  so  strictly  followed,  but  that  some- 
times they  quitted  it.  In  the  following  heroics,  the  monk  Odilo, 
addressing  himself  to  his  friend  Hucbaldus,  appears  so  warm 
in  his  wishes,  as  not  only  to  forget  rhyme,  but  even  classical 
quantity. 

Hncbeldo  S(Vpho  SOpbtt  tttt  semper  arnica ; 
Hucbaldus  SOphus  Sdphise  semper  amicus: 
Ezposco  hoc  OdUo,  peccator  cemuus  ego. 

This  genius  (over  whose  verses  I  have  occasionally  marked 
the  accentual  quantity  in  contradistinction  to  the  syllabic)  is 
supposed  to  have  written  in  the  tenth  century. 

Others,  rejecting  rhjrme,  wrote  elegiacs ;  as  that  monk  who 
celebrated  Hildlgrim  and  Halabuldus;  the  one  for  building  a 
church,  the  other  for  consecrating  it. 

HUdligrim  stmzlt ;  HSl&baldua  episcopus  archi 
Sanctificayit :  honor  certns  utmmque  manet 

In  the  first  of  these  two  verses  the  word  archi-episcopus  is,  by 
a  pleasant  transposition,  made  into  a  dactyl  and  spondee,  so  as 
to  complete  the  hexameter.' 

It  was  upon  these  principles  of  versification,  that  the  early 
poets  of  this  era  wrote  much  bad  verse  in  much  bad  Latin.  At 
length  they  tried  their  skill  in  their  vernacular  tongues,  intro- 
ducing here  also  their  rhyme  and  their  accentual  quantity,  as 
they  had  done  before  in  Latin. 

Through  the  southern  parts  of  France,  the  troubadours  (al- 
ready mentioned^)  composed  sonnets  in  the  Proven9al  tongue. 

«  See  Fabric  Biblioth.  med.  et  infim.  de  TEclaircissements  a  THistoire  de  Fiance 
statis,  under  the  word,  Btmardus  Mor-    par  I'Abbtf  de  Beu^  p.  115. — ^p.  106. 

V  See  before,  p.  502. 


'  See  Recueil  de  divers  Ecrits  pour  servir 
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Soon  after  them,  Dante,  Petrardi,  and  Boccaccio  wrote  poems  in 
Italian ;  and  soon  after  these,  Chancer  flourished  in  England. 
From  Chaucer,  through  Bowley,  we  pass  to  lords  Surry  and 
Dorset ;  from  them  to  Spencer,  Shakspeare,  and  Johnson ;  afi^er 
whom  came  Milton,  Waller,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  a  succession  of 
geniuses  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  three  Italian  poets  we  have  mentioned,  were  capital  in 
their  kind,  being  not  only  strong  and  powerftd  in  sentiment,  but, 
what  is  more  surprising,  elegant  in  their  diction,  at  a  time  when 
the  languages  of  England  and  France  were  barbarous  and  mn 
polished.  This,  in  English,  is  evident  from  our  coantrjmaa, 
Chaucer,  who,  even  to  an  English  reader,  appears  so  uncouth, 
and  who  yet  wrote  later  than  the  latest  of  these  three. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that,  if  we  except  his 
language,  for  learning  and  wit  he  appears  equal  to  the  best  of 
his  contemporaries,  and,  I  may  add,  even  of  his  successors. 

I  cannot  omit  the  following  sample  of  his  literature  in  the 
Frankelein^s  Tale.  In  that  poem,  the  fair  Dorigen  is  made  to 
lament  the  absence^of  her  much-loyed  Arveragus ;  and,  as  she 
sits  upon  a  cliff,  beholding  the  sea  and  the  formidable  rocks,  she 
breaks  forth  with  terror  mto  the  following  exclamation. 

Eternal  God !  that  thio*  thy  pnrreyadnce 
Leadest  the  worid  hj  certain  goyemadnce ; 
In  idle,  as  men  nyn,  ye  notkmg  make. 
But,  Lord,  thoM  griedT,  fendljr*  rockia,  blake» 
That  seem  rathir  a  foul  confillsidn 
Of  work,  than  any  fait  credtidn 
Of  such  a  perfect  Ood,  wise,  and  fall  atable: 
Why  have  ye  wrought  this  work  uni^asoniible? 

Dorigen,  after  more  expostulation  of  the  same  sort,  adds, 

I  wote  well  cleikis  woll  sayn,  as  *hem  leste, 
By  aiguments,  that  **  All  is  for  the  beste,^ 
Tho'  I  ne  cannot  well  the  causes  know — 
But  tiiilkd  Ood,  that  make  the  winds  to  Uow, 
Ay  ke^  my  Lord,  &c. 

There  Is  an  elegant  pathos  in  her  thus  quitting  those  deeper 
speculations,  to  address  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  Her  Arveragus. 
The  verse,  before  quoted. 

To  lead  the  world  by  certain  goyemaunce, 

is  not  only  a  philosophical  idea,  but  philosophically  expressed.   , 
The  next  verse. 

In  idle,  as  men  sayn,  ye  nothing  makei, 

is  a  sentiment  translated  literally  from  Aristotle,  and  whidi  that 
philosopher  so  much  approved  as  often  to  repeat  it. 

Take  one  example : 

*0  Bk  S€Q9  Kal  17  (f>va-i^  ovSkv  (SMTqv  iroiodaiv:  "(3od  and 
nature  make  nothing  in  vain.*"  « 

(  Arist  de  C»lo,  L  L  c.  4. 
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As  to  what  follows,  I  mean  that  speculatton  of  learned  men, 
that  '^  All  is  for  the  best,^"*  this,  too,  we  meet  in  the  same  philo- 
sopher, annexed  (as  it  were)  to  the  sentiment  just  alleged. 

H  if>vai,<i  ovOey  Brj/jLiovpyel  fidTrjv^  &<rn'€p  elptfrat  nrporepov^ 
clKKcl  irdvra  irpo^  tS  ^ekriov  ix  r&v  ivSe^xpfjuivcov :  "  Nature 
(as  has  been  said  before)  creates  nothing  in  vain,  but  all  things 
for  the  best,  out  of  the  contingent  materials.*"^ 

It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  Chaucer  took  this  from  the 
original  Greek ;  it  is  more  probable  he  took  it  from  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Spanish  Arabic  version,  which  Latin  was  then 
current,  and  admitted  through  Western  Europe  for  the  Ari> 
stotelic  text. 

The  same  thought  occurs  in  one  of  our  most  elegant  modem 
ballads;  though  whence  the  poet  took  it,  I  pretend  not  to  de- 
cide. 

How  can  they  say,  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  Tain  ? 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Do  hideons  rocks  remain  ? 
Those  rodis  no  eyes  discOTer, 

Which  luik  breath  the  deepi, 
To  wreck,  &c. 

But  to  return  to  Ohaucer. 

If  in  the  tale  we  have  just  quoted,  if  in  the  tale  of  the 
Nun^s  Priest,  and  in  many  other  of  his  works,  there  are  these 
sprinklings  of  philosophy ;  if  to  these  we  add  the  extenave 
knowledge  of  history,  mythology,  and  various  other  subjects^ 
which  he  everywhere  shews :  we  may  fairly,  I  think,  arrange 
him  among  our  learned  poets,  and  take  from  him  an  estimate  of 
the  Hteratnre  of  the  times,  as  £ar  at  least  as  possessed  by  men  of 
superior  education* 

Afker  having  mentioned  (as  we  have  lately  done)  Petrarch 
and  some  of  the  Italians,  I  can  by  no  means  omit  their  country- 
man Sannazarins,  who  flourished  in  the  century  following,  and 
whose  eclogues  in  particular,  formed  on  the  plan  o(  fishing  life 
instead  o{  pastorcU^  cannot  be  enough  admired  both  for  their 
Latinity  and  their  sentiment.  His  fourth  eclogue,  called  Pro- 
teus, written  in  imitation  of  Virgil'^s  eclogue  called  Silenus,  may 
be  justly  valued  as  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  The  following 
slight  sketch  of  it  is  submitted  to  the  reader. 

''  Two  fishermen  sailing  during  a  dark  night  from  Gaprea  into 
the  bay  of  Naples,  as  they  silently  approach  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  hear  Proteus  from  the  shore,  singing  a  marvellous 
narrative  of  the  strsmge  events  of  which  those  regions  had  been 
the  well-known  scene.  He  concludes  with  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  poet'^s  friend  and  patrcm,  Frederic,  king  of  Naples* 
who,  having  been  expelled  his  kingdom,  died  an  exile  hi 
France.'' 

h  pe  AnimaL  inoessa,  c.  )2. 
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If  I  might  be  piurdoned  a  digrecnon,  it  shoiild  be  on  the  ele- 
^[snce  of  the  numbers  by  which  this  nnfortnnate  part  of  the  tale 
IS  introduced. 

Addit  trittia  fiUa,  et  te,  qiMm  luget  ademptnm 
Italia,  &c 

The  omission  of  the  usual  csBSura,  in  the  first  of  these  verses; 
naturally  throws  it  into  that  anapaestic  rhythm,  so  finely  suited 
to  solemn  subjects. 

Addit— tristia — ^fiErta  et— te  qoeni,  &c.^ 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  in  how  pathetic,  and  yet,  withal,  in 
how  manly  a  way  Sannazarius  concludes.  Frederic  died  in  a 
remote  region,  and  was  buried  where  he  died.  ^^  It  is  pleasing,^ 
says  Proteus,  ^^for  a  man's  remains  to  rest  in  his  own  country, 
and  yet  for  a  tomb  every  land  suffices.^ 

Grata  qaiea  patriae,  sed  et  omiuB  terra  aepakmm. 

Those  who  know  how  much  sooner  Italy  emerged  from  bar- 
barity than  the  rest  of  Europe,  may  choose  to  pla^  Sannazarius 
rather  at  the  beginning  of  a  good  age,  than  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  bad  one.  Their  opinion,  perhaps,  is  not  without  foundation, 
and  may  be  extended  to  !t  racastorius,  Politian,  Poggius,  and 
many  other  eloquent  authors,  which  that  century  then  produced, 
when  eloquence  was  little  known  elsewhere. 

Before  we  quit  poetry,  we  shall  say  something  upon  its 
lowest  species,  upon  acrostics,  chronograms,  wings,  sdtans,  eggs, 
axes,  &c. 

These  were  the  poor  inventions  of  men  devoid  of  taste,  and 
yet  absurdly  aiming  at  £une  by  these  despicable  whims.  Quitting 
the  paths  of  simplicity  and  truth,  (of  which  it  is  pn^ble  they 
were  wholly  ignorant,)  tbey  asoired,  like  rope-dancers,  to  merit, 
which  only  lay  in  the  difficulty.  The  wines,  the  axes,  the 
altars,  &;c.  were  wretched  forms  into  which  they  tortured  poor 
words,  just  as  poor  trees  in  our  gardens  were  formerly  mangled 
into  eiants,  flower-pots,  peacocks,  obelisks,  &c. 

Whoever  remembers  that  acrostics,  in  versification,  are  fcmned 
from  the  initial  letter  of  every  verse,  will  see  the  force  and  in- 
genuity of  the  following  description. 

Firm  and  compact,  in  three  fiiir  colnmnt  woTe, 
0*er  the  smooth  plain  the  bold  aciostict  move : 
Hi^  o*er  the  rest  the  towVing  leaden  riie. 
With  limbs  gigantic  and  superior  sise. 

Chronograms,  by  a  different  conceit,  were  not  confined  to 
initial  letters,  but,  as  they  were  to  describe  dates,  the  numeral 
letters,  in  whatever  part  of  the  word  they  stood,  were  distin- 
guished from  other  letters  by  being  written  in  capitals. 

>  n^¥t»—$4a  fih--ml  rHU—x'^o,    Horn.  Odyit.  E.  215. 
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For  example :  I  would  mark  by  a  chronogram  the  daie  1506. 
I  take  for  the  purpose  the  following  words, 

Feriam  tidere  vertioe ; 

and  by  a  strange  elevation  of  capitals,  I  compel  even  Horace  to 
give  me  the  date  required. 

FeriaM  siDeia  Vertlce— MDVI. 

The  ingenious  author,  whom  I  have  quoted  before,  thus  ad- 
mirably describes  this  second  species  of  folly. 

Not  thus  the  looser  chronognuns  prepare ; 
Careless  their  troops,  tmdiscipliiied  to  war ; 
With  rank  irregolar,  confiiaed  they  stand. 
The  chieftains  mingling  with  the  vulgar  band. 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  these  trifles,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
their  nierit,  (of  which  they  have  none,)  as  for  those  elegant  lines 
in  which  they  are  so  well  described. 

On  the  same  motive  I  conclude  this  chapter  with  selecting  a 
few  more  lines  from  the  same  ingenious  poem. 

To  join  these  squadrons,  o^er  the  champoin  came 
A  numerous  race,  of  no  ignoble  name ; 
Riddle,  and  rebus,  riddled  dearest  son. 
And  £g^  conundrum,  and  insidious  pun  ; 
Fustian,  who  scarcely  deigns  to  tread  the  ground. 
And  Rondeau,  wheeling  in  repeated  round. 

On  their  fidr  standards,  by  the  winds  displayed. 
Eggs,  altars,  wings,  pipes,  axes  were  pourtrayed.^ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PAUL  THB  VENETIAN,  AND  SIR  JOHN  MANOEVILLB,  GREAT  TRAVBLUSBS 

SIR  JOHN    FORTESGUE,    A   GREAT   LAWYER HIS   VALUABLE    BOOK 

ADDRESSED   TO  HIS   PUPIL  THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES KING^S  COLLEGE 

IN  CAMBRIDGE  FOUNDED  BY  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 

It  was  during  this  middle  period  lived  those  celebrated  travel- 
lers, Paul  the  Venetian,  and  our  countryman,  sir  John  Maor 
deville. 

We  have  mentioned  Chaucer  before  them,  though  he  flourished 
after  both ;  for  Chaucer  lived  till  past  the  year  1400,  Paul  began 
his  travels  in  the  year  1272,  and  Mandeville  began  his  in  the 
year  1322.  The  reason  is,  Chaucer  has  been  arranged  with  the 
poets  already  spoken  of. 

Marc  Paul,  who  is  the  first  writer  of  any  note  concerning  the 
Eastern  countries,  travelled  into  those  remote  regions  as  far  as 

J  See  the  Scribleriad  (book  il  151,  &c.)  of  my  valuable  friend,  Mr.  Cambridge  of 
Twickenham. 
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the  capital  and  court  of  Gublai  Ohan,  the  sbcth  firom  that  tre- 
mendous conqueror,  Jingiz  Ghan.^  Paul  is  a  curious  and  minute 
relator  of  what  he  saw  there. 

He  describes  the  capital,  Cambalu,  to  be  a  square,  walled  b. 
of  six  miles  on  every  side,  having  to  each  side  three  gates,  and 
the  several  streets  rectilinear,  and  crossing  at  right  angles. 

The  imperial  palace,  he  tells  us,  was  inclosed  within  a  square 
wall  of  a  mile  on  every  side,  and  was  magnificently  adorned 
with  gilding  and  pictures.  It  was  a  piece  of  state,  that  through 
the  grand  or  principal  gate  no  one  could  enter  but  the  emperor 
himself. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  square  there  irere  extensive  lawns, 
adorned  with  trees,  and  stocked  with  wild  animals,  sta^  goats, 
fallow  deer,  &c.  not  to  mention  a  river,  which  formed  a  lake, 
filled  with  the  finest  fish. 

Besides  this,  at  a  league'^s  distance  from  the  palace,  he  de- 
scribes a  small  mountain,  or  hill,  planted  with  evergreens,  in  oir- 
cumference  about  a  mile.  '^  Here  (he  tells  us)  the  emperor  had 
all  the  finest  trees  that  could  be  procured  brought  to  him,  em- 
plojdng  his  elephants  for  that  purpose,  as  the  trees  were  ex- 
tracted with  their  roots. 

''The  mountain,  from  its  verdure,  was  called  the  €hreen 
Mountain.  On  its  sunmiit  stood  a  fine  palace,  distinguished 
also  by  its  green  colour,  where  he  (the  great  Ohan)  often  retired 
to  enjoy  himself."^  * 

SpesJcing  of  the  person  of  Oublai,  the  then  monarch,  he  thus 
describes  him. 

'' He  is  remarkably  handsome ;  of  a  moderate  stature ;  neither 
too  corpulent,  nor  too  lean ;  having  a  countenance  ruddy  and 
fair;  large  eyes;  a  beautiful  nose;  and  all  the  lineaments  of 
his  body  formed  in  due  proportion.''*" 

We  here  quit  our  traveller,  only  observing,  as  we  conclude, 
that  learned  men  have  imagined  this  Gambalu  to  be  Pekin  in 
CSiina,  founded  there  by  Jingiz  Chan,  soon  aft^  he  had  con- 
quered it. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  power  of  this  mighty  con- 
queror, who  in  a  manner  subdued  the  vast  tract  of  Ana,  we 
are  the  less  difficult  in  believing  such  nutrvelious  relations.  The 
city,  the  palace,  and  the  territory  around,  teach  us.  what  was 

^  See  Abulphaiagias,  from  p.  281  to  306.  For  the  imperial  palace,  lawnt  adjoinizifl, 

1  The  preceding  extracts  are  taken  from  and  the  Oreen  Moontain,  see  p.  66^  67. X 

a  Latin  edition  of  Paolos  Venetna,  pub^  ii.  c.  9. 

lished,  in  a  small  quarto,  Ck>lom»  Branden-  ^  Res  Cablaiefthvmoadmodmnpidditi^ 

bnigics,  ex  officina  Geoigii  Schulzii,  anno  statora  mediocii,  non  nirais  pinguia,  nae 

1679*  nimis  madlentas,  fiiciem  habens  mbicim* 

As  the  book  is  not  rare,  nor  the  style  dam  atque  candidinn,  oodos  magnoa,  i 


eoriopa,  we  have  only  giren  the  aev^nd  pokhnoa,  et   omnia   corporis  tinwamwntit 

pages  by  way  of  reference.  debita  proportione  consistcntia.  Mar.  Ptali, 

For  tiie  capital,  Cambalu,  see  pw  68. 1  ii  L  ii.  c  8.  p.  65. 
c.  10. 
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tbe  taste  oF  him  and  his  ftunily,  whose  boundless  empire  eonld 
admit  of  nothing  minute. 

It  is,  too,  an  additional  argument  for  credibility,  that  thou^  the 
whole  is  vast,  yet  nothing  appears  either  foolish,  or  impossible. 

One  thing  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  Paul  resided  in 
China  so  long,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  celebrated  wall. 
Was  this  forgetfulness  ?   or  was  it  not  then  erected  i 

As  to  our  countryman,  sir  John  Mandeville,  though  he  did 
not  travel  so  £Eur  as  Marc  Paul,  he  travelled  into  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa ;  and,  after  having  lived  in  those  countries  for 
thirty-three  years,  died  at  Liege,  in  the  year  1371. 

He  wrote  his  travels  in  three  languages,  Latin,  French,  and 
English ;  irom  the  last  of  which  languages  we  quote,  taking  the 
liberty,  in  a  few  instances,  to  modernise  the  words,  though  not 
in  the  minutest  degree  to  change  the  meaning. 

We  confine  ourselves,  for  brevity,  to  a  single  fact. 

Travelling  through  Macedonia,  he  tells  us  as  follows:  ^^la 
this  country  was  Aristotle  bom ;  in  a  city  that  men  call 
Strageris,'^  a  little  from  the  city  of  Traffic,  or  Trakys ;  and  at 
Strageris  is  Aristotle  buried ;  and  there  is  an  altar  at  his  tomb, 
where  they  make  a  great  feast  every  year,  as  though  he  was  a 
saint.  Upon  this  altar  the  lords  (or  rulers)  hold  their  great 
councils  and  assemblies,  for  they  hope,  that,  through  the  inspirar 
tion  of  Gt)d  and  of  him,  they  shall  have  the  better  counsel.^^" 

Such  was  the  veneration  (for  it  was  more  than  honour)  paid 
by  the  Stagirites  to  their  countryman,  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  his  death.^ 

From  these  times  we  pass  over  the  triumphant  reign  of  Heniy 
the  Fifth  (a  reign  rather  of  action  than  of  letters)  to  that  of  his 
unfortunate  son.  This  was  a  period  disgraced  by  unsuccessful 
wars  abroad,  and  b^  sanguinary  disorders  at  home.  The  king 
himself  met  an  untimely  end,  and  so  did  his  hopeful  and  high- 
spirited  son,  the  prince  of  Wales.  Yet  did  not  even  these  times 
keep  one  genius  from  emerging,  though  plunged  by  his  rank 
into  their  most  tempestuous  part.  By  tnis  I  mean  sir  John 
Fortescue,  chancellor  of  England,  and  tutor  to  the  voung  prince, 
just  mentioned.  As  this  last  office  was  a  trust  of  the  greatest 
importance,  so  he  discharged  it  not  only  with  consummate 
wisdom,  but  (what  was  more)  with  consummate  virtue. 

His  tract  in  praise  of  the  laws  of  England,*^  is  written  with 

"  Its  ancient  name  in  Greek  was  Sr^  Monboddo,  which  wozk  he  styles  Ancient 

Tfipo,  whence  Aristotle  was  often  called.  Metaphysics,  published  in  quarto,  at  Edio- 

by  way  of  eminence,  the  Stagirite,  as  being  buig,  1779. 

a  citisen  there.  4  This  book,  which  he  styles  De  Laudibus 

o  See  MandeyiUe^  Voyages,  chi^.  2.  Legum  AnglisB,  is  written  in  dialogue,  be- 

P  Those  who  desire  a  taste  of  this  great  tween  himself  and  the  young  prince  hift 

man's  philosophy  in  English,  may  find  their  pupil,  and  was  originally  in  Latin.    The 

cuiioaity  amply  gratifi^  in  the  last  work  great  Selden  thoi^ht  it  worthy  of  a 


of  that  learned  and  acute  Grecian,  lord    mentary ;  and  since  that  it  has  been  pub- 
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the  noblest  view  that  man  ever  wrote ;  written  to  inspire  hiff 
pupil  with  a  love  of  the  country  he  was  to  govern,  by  shewing 
him,  that  to  govern  by  those  admirable  laws,  would  make  him 
a  far  greater  prince  than  the  most  unlimited  despotism/ 

This  he  does  not  only  prove  by  a  detail  of  particular  laws, 
but  by  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  state  of  England 
and  France,  one  of  which  he  makes  a  land  of  liberty,  the  other 
of  servitude.  His  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  chapters  upon 
this  subject  are  invaluable,  and  should  be  read  by  every  English- 
man, who  honours  that  name. 

Through  these  and  the  other  chapters,  we  perceive  an  in- 
teresting truth,  which  is,  that  the  capital  parts  of  our  emistitu^ 
tion,  the  trial  by  juries,  the  abhorrence  of  toiiures,  the  sovereignty 
of  parliament  as  well  in  the  granting  of  money  as  in  the  making 
and  repealing  of  laws ;  I  say,  that  all  these,  and  many  other 
inestimable  privileges,  existed  then,  as  they  do  now ;  were  not 
new  projects  of  the  daj,  but  sacred  forms,  to  which  ages  had 
given  a  venerable  sanction.* 

As  for  the  literature  of  this  great  man,  (which  is  more  im- 
mediately to  our  purpose,)  he  appears  to  have  been  a  reader  of 
Aristotle,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Oicero,  Quinctilian,  Seneca,  Veg^ 
tins,  Boethius,  and  many  other  ancients ;  to  have  been  not  un- 
informed in  the  authors  and  history  of  later  ages ;  to  have  been 
deeply  knowing,  not  only  in  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  (where 
he  attained  the  highest  dignity  they  could  bestow,)  but  in  the 
Roman,  or  civil  law,  which  he  holds  to  be  far  inferior;^  we  must 
add  to  this,  a  masterly  insight  into  the  state  and  policy  of  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

Perhaps  a  person  of  rank,  even  at  present,  need  not  wish  to 
be  better  instituted,  if  he  had  an  ambition  to  soar  above  the 
fiishionable  polish. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  that  the  taste  for 
gothic  architecture  seems  never  to  have  been  so  elegant  as  during 
this  period:  witness  that  exquisite  structure,  bmlt  by  Henry 
the  Sixth ;  I  mean,  the  chapel  of  Eing^s  college  in  Cambridge. 

lithod  and  enriclied  with  additional  notes        ■  For  trial  by  juries,  see  of  tliia  aatlior 

hj  Mr.  Or^or.    A  new  edition  was  given  chap.  xx.  xxL  xdi    For  his  abhorrence  of 

ann.  1775,  and  the  Latin  text  subjoined.  torture,  see  chap,  xxiii  For  the  soToeigntj 

'  See  oif  Fortescne^s  work,  chap.  ix.  and  of  parliament,  see  chap.  ix.  xiiLrriiii  xxxri 

ziiL  and,  above  all,  chap.  xiv.  where  he  particularly  p.  118  of  the  Eng^iah  venion. 

tellsus,  the  possibility  of  doing  amiss  (which  For  the  high  antiquity  of  our  laws  and 

is  the  only  privilege  an  absolute  prince  constitution,  see  chap.  xviL 
enjoys  above  a  limited  one)  can  be  called        <  The  inferiority  of  the  Roman  law  to 

an  addition  of  power,  no  other,  than  we  so  our  own,  is  a  doctrine  he  strongly  immlattea. 

call  a  possibility  to  decay,  or  to  die.    See  See,  above  all,  chap.  ix.  xix,  Sci,  also  chap, 

p.  41  of  the  English  version.  xxxiv.  where  he  nobly  reprobates,  as  he 

It  is  worth  observing  that  Forteacue,  in  had  done  before  in  chap,  ix,  that  infenKms 

his  dialogue,  gives  these  fine  sentiments  maxim.  Quod  principi  placuit,  legis  habet 

to  the  young  prince,  after  he  has  heard  vigorem ;    a   maxim    well   becoming   an 

much  and  due  reasoning  upon  the  excellence  Oriental  caliph,  but  hardly  decent  even  in  a 

of  our  constitution.  See  chap,  xxxiv.  p.  1 19.  degenecate  Roman  lawgiver 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

CONCERNING  NATURAL  BEAUTY ITS  IDEA  THE  SAME  IN   ALL  TIMES 

THBS8ALIAN   TEMPLE TASTE  OP  VIRGIL  AND    HORACE OP  MILTON, 

IN    DB8CRIBINO    PARADISE EXHIBITED    OP    LATE    TEARS    FIRST    IN 

PICTURES THENCE     TRANSFERRED      TO     ENGLISH     GARDENS NOT 

WANTING  TO  THE  ENLIGHTENED  FEW  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGE ^PROVED 

IN  LELAND,  PETRARCH,  AND   SANNAZARIUS COMPARISON    BETWEEN 

THE  YOUNGER  CYRUS  AND  PHILIP  LE  BEL  OF  FRANCE. 

But  let  ns  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  elegant  works  of  art  to 
the  more  elegant  works  of  nature.  The  two  subjects  are  so 
nearly  allied,  that  the  same  taste  usually  relishes  them  both. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the  iace  of 
inanimate  nature  has  been  at  all  times  captivating.  The  vulgar, 
indeed,  look  no  further  than  to  the  scenes  of  culture,  because  all 
their  views  merely  terminate  in  utility.  They  only  remark, 
that  it  is  fine  barley ;  that  it  is  rich  clover ;  as  an  ox  or  an  ass, 
if  they  could  speak,  would  inform  us.  But  the  liberal  have 
nobler  views ;  and  though  they  give  to  culture  its  due  praise,  they 
can  be  delighted  with  natural  beauties,  where  culture  was  never 
known. 

Ages  ago  they  have  celebrated,  with  enthusiastic  rapture,  '*  a 
deep  retired  vale,  with  a  river  rudiing  through  it ;  a  vale  having 
its  sides  formed  by  two  immense  and  opposite  mountains,  and 
those  sides  diversified  by  woods,  precipices,  rocks,  and  romantic 
caverns.^  Such  was  the  scene  produced  by  the  river  Peneus, 
as  it  ran  between  the  mountains  01}rmpus  and  Ossa,  in  that 
well-known  vale,  the  Thessalian  Tempo." 

Virgil  and  Horace,  the  first  for  taste  among  the  Bomans, 
appear  to  have  been  enamoured  with  beauties  of  this  character. 
Horace  prayed  for  a  villa  where  there  was  a  garden,  a  rivulet, 
and  above  these  a  little  grove. 

Hortas  ubi,  et  tecto  yicmuB  jngii  aqvn  fona, 

Et  paulom  ailvas  super  his  foret  Sat  tL  2. 

Virgil  wished  to  enjoy  rivers,  and  woods,  and  to  be  hid  under 
immense  shade  in  the  cool  valleys  of  Mount  Hsemus : 

O !  qui  me  gelidis  in  yallibus  Hsemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  ?  Georg.  ii  486. 

The  great  elements  of  this  species  of  beauty,  according  to 

*  Ed  neauu  H€tmoma^  prarvpta  quod  D^edwqm  gravis  &c — Ovid.  Met  L  568. 

wuUqtie  ekuidU  A  fuller  and  more  ample  account  of  this 

Silva:  vocani  Tempe.    Per  qtuB  Pmcus  beaudful  spot  may  be  found  in  the  first 

ah  imo  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  ^ian*B  Various 

Eiffkmu  Fmdo  $gmmoti$  voMtur  wtdiif  History. 
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these  principles,  were  water,  wood,  and  uneven  ground;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  fourth,  that  is  to  say,  lawn.  It  is  the 
happy  mixture  of  these  four  that  produces  every  scene  of 
natural  beauty,  as  it  is  a  more  mysterious  mixture  of  other 
elements  (perhaps  as  simple,  and  not  more  in  number)  that 
produces  a  world  or  universe. 

Virgil  and  Horace  having  been  quoted,  we  may  quote,  with 
equal  truth,  our  great  countryman,  Milton.  Speaking  of  the 
flowers  of  Paradise,  he  calls  them  flowers 

Whicb  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  cnriona  knots,  but  nature  boon 
PoHTs  forth  profuse  gn  hill,  and  dale^  and  plain.     Par.  Lost,  !▼•  24&. 

Soon  after  this  he  subjoins, 

This  was  the  place 
A  hi^py  rural  seat,  of  Yarioos  view. 

He  explains  this  variety,  by  recounting  the  lawns,  the  flocks, 
the  hillocks,  the  valleys,  the  grots,  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes, 
&c. ;  and  in  another  book,  describing  the  approach  of  Raphael, 
he  informs  us,  that  this  divine  messenger  passed 

Through  groves  of  mynh. 
And  flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm ; 
A  wilderness  of  sweets ;  for  nature  here 
Wanton*d  as  in  her  prime,  and  pUy^  at  wiD 
Her  ▼iigin-fiuMues,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 
Wild  aboYO  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss.  Par.  Lost,  t.  292. 

The  painters  in  the  preceding  century  seem  to  have  felt  the 
power  of  these  elements,  and  to  have  transferred  them  into  their 
landscapes  with  such  amazing  force,  that  they  appear  not  so 
much  to  have  followed,  as  to  have  emulated  nature.  Claude  de 
Lorraine,  the  Poussins,  Salvator  Bosa,  and  a  few  more,  may  be 
called  superior  artists  in  this  exquisite  taste. 

Our  gardens  in  the  mean  time  were  tasteless  and  insipid. 
Those  who  made  them,  thought  the  further  they  wandered  from 
nature,  the  nearer  they  approached  the  snblime.  Unfortunately, 
where  they  travelled,  no  sublime  was  to  be  found;  and  the 
ftirther  they  went,  the  further  they  left  it  behind. 

But  perfection,  alas !  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  Many 
prejudices  were  to  be  removed ;  many  gradual  ascents  to  be 
made ;  ascents  from  bad  to  good,  and  from  good  to  better,  before 
the  delicious  amenities  of  a  Claude  or  a  Poussin  could  be  rivalled 
in  a  Stour-head,  a  Hagley,  or  a  Stow;  or  the  tremendous 
charms  of  a  Salvator  Kosa  be  equalled  in  the  scenes  of  a 
Piercefield  or  a  Mount  Edgecumb. 

Not  however  to  forget  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  Though  it 
was  not  before  the  present  century  that  we  established  a  chaster 
taste ;  though  our  neighbours  at  this  instant  are  but  learning  it 
from  us ;  and  though  to  the  vulgar  everywhere  it  is  totally  in- 
comprehensible, (be  they  vulgar  in  rank,  or  vulgar  in  capacity ;) 
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yet  evte  in  the  darkest  periods  we  have  been  treating,  periods 
when  taste  is  often  thought  to  have  been  lost,  we  shall  still 
discover  an  enlightened  few,  who  were  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  power  of  these  beauties. 

How  warmly  does  Leland  describe  Quy^s  Cliff;  Sannazarius^ 
his  villa  of  Mergilline ;  and  Petrarch,  his  &voarit6  Vauduse  i 

Take  Ghiy''8  Cliff  Arom  Leland  in  his  own  old  English,  mixed 
with  Latin :  ^^  It  is  a  place  meet  for  the  Mnses ;  there  is  sylence ; 
a  praty  wood ;  antra  in  vivo  saxo,  (grottos  in  the  living  rock ;) 
the  river  roling  over  the  stones  with  a  praty  noyse.'^  His  Latin 
is  more  elegant :  Nemusculom  ibidem  opacum,  fontes  liqoidi  et 

Senmiei,  prata  florida,  antra  musoosa,  rivi  levis  et  per  saxa 
ecnrsus,  nee  non  solitude  et  quies  Musis  amicissima.^ 
Mergilline,  the  villa  of  Sannazarius  near  Naples,  is  thus 
sketched  in  different  parts  of  his  poems. 

Exciso  in  seopnlo,  flactas  nnde  aurea  canos 
Despicienfl,  oelso  se  cnlmine  Meigilline 
AttoUit,  nautifique  procnl  Yementibus  oSert, 

Sannaz.  De  porta  Viigin.  L  25. 

Rupis  0 1  aacne,  pelagique  custo^ 
Villa,  Nympharum  custos  et  propinquse 

Doridos 

Tn  mihi  solos  nemorom  recessos 
Das,  et  hsrentes  per  opaca  lanros 
Saza :  Tu,  fontes,  Aganippedumque 

Antra  redndu.  Ejnsd.  Epigr.  L  2. 

QusBque  in  primis  mihi  grata  ministrat 
Otia,  Mnsarumqne  cayas  per  saxa.  latebras, 
MergiUina ;  novos  fundimt  ubi  citria  floree, 
Citria»  Medomm  sacros  leferentia  Incosi. 

Ejusd.  De  portu  Virgin.  iiL  sab  fin. 

De  Ponte  MergtUmo, 
Est  mihi  rivo  litreos  perenni 
Fons,  arenosom  prope  littos,  onde 
Ssepe  descendens  sibi  nauta  rores 

Haurit  amicos,  &c  Ejusd.  Epigr.  ii  36. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  translate  these  elegant  morsels ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  express  what  they  mean,  collectively:  '^that  the 
villa  of  Mergillina  had  solitary  woods ;  had  groves  of  laurel  and 
citron ;  had  grottos  in  the  rock,  with  rivulets  and  springs ;  and 
that,  ftom  its  lofty  situation,  it  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect.^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  villa  should  enamour  such  an 
owner.  So  strong  was  his  affection  for  it,  that  when,  during  the 
subsequent  wars  in  Italy,  it  was  demolished  by  the  imperial 
troops,  this  unfortunate  event  was  supposed  to  have  hastened 
his  end.y 

*  See  Leland^s  Itinerary,  vol  iv.  p.  66.      by  Orseyius,  in  a  small  edition  of  some  of 
'  So  we  learn  from  Paolos  Joyius,  the    the  Italian  poets,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
writer  of  his  life,  published  with  his  poems    year  1695. 
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Vanclnse  (Vallis  Olansa)  the  fiiTonriie  retreat  of  Petraidt, 
was  a  romantic  scene,  not  far  from  Avignon. 

^^  It  is  a  Talley,  having  on  each  hand,  as  yon  enter,  immenBe 
cliffs,  but  closed  np  at  one  of  its  ends  by  a  semi-drcolar  ridge 
of  them ;  from  which  incident  it  derives  its  name.  One  of  the 
most  stupendous  of  these  cli&  stands  in  the  front  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  has  at  its  foot  an  opening  into  an  immanse  cavern. 
Within  the  most  retired  and  gloomy  part  of  this  cavern  is  a 
larffe  oval  bason,  the  production  of  nature,  filled  with  pellucid 
and  unfathomable  water ;  and  from  this  reservoir  issues  a  river 
of  respectable  maj^itude,  dividing,  as  it  runs,  the  meadows 
beneath,  and  windmg  through  the  precipices  that  impend  from 
above.''" 

This  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  that  spot  where  Petrarch  spent 
his  time  with  so  much  delight,  as  to  say,  that  this  alone  was  life 
to  him,  the  rest  but  a  state  of  punishment. 

In  the  two  preceding  narratives  I  seem  to  see  an  anticipation 
of  that  taste  for  natural  beauty  which  now  appears  to  flouridi 
through  Great  Britain  in  such  perfection.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  owner  of  Mergillina  would  have  been  charmed  with 
Mount  Edeecumb ;  and  the  owner  of  Vaucluse  have  been  de- 
lighted with  Piercefield. 

When  we  read  in  Xenophon,'  that  the  younger  Cjnrus  had 
with  his  own  hand  planted  trees  for  beauty,  we  are  not  surprised^ 
though  pleased  with  the  story,  as  the  age  was  polished,  and  Gyrus 
an  accomplished  prince.  "But  when  we  read  that  in  the  ban- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  a  king  of  France  (Philip  le  Bell) 
should  make  it  penal  to  cut  down  a  tree,  qui  a  eeti  fforaipour  9a 
beauki^  ^^  which  had  been  preserved  for  its  beauty  C*  though  we 
praise  the  law,  we  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  the  prince 
should  at  such  a  period  have  been  so  far  enlightened.^ 

*  See  MemoirM  poor  la  Vie  de  Fraii9oit  tions  on  the  Statutes,  diiefly  on  tlie  ancient, 
Pelrarqae,  quarto,  vol  L  p.  231.  341,  342.  &c  p.  7,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barrinffton ;  a 
See  also  PUn.  Nat  Uitt  1.  xxTiii.  a  22.  work  concemiog  which  it  is  difficiut  to  de- 

*  See  the  (Economics  of  Xenophon,  where  cide,  whether  it  be  more  entertaining,  or 
this  fiict  is  related.  more  instructive. 

^  See  a  valuable  work,  entitled  Obeerva- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

8UPEBIOB    LITRRATURE    AND    KN0WLBD6B    BOTH   OF    THB    ORQSK    AND 

LATIN     CLEBGT,    WHENCE ^BARBABTTY    AND    IGNORANCE    OF     THE 

LAITT,    WHENCE SAMPLES    OF    LAT-MANNEBS,   IN    A    STORT    FROM 

ANNA     OOMNENA^S    HlfiTTORT CHURCH     AUTHORITY     INGENIOUSLY 

EMPLOYED  TO  CHECK  BARBARITY THE  SAME  AUTHORITY  EMPLOYED 

FOR    OTHER    GOOD    PURPOSES TO    SAVE   THE   POOR  JEWS TO    STOP 

TRIALS  BY  BATTLE ^MOBB  SUGGESTED  CONCERNING   LAY-MANNERS 

FEROCITY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  LAYMEN,  WHENCE ^DIFFERENT  CAUSES 

ASSIGNED— INVENTIONS   DURING   THE    DARK    AGES GREAT,  THOUGH 

THB  INVENTORS  OFTEN  UNKNOWN INFERENCE  ARISING  FROM  THESE 

INVENTIONl. 

Before  I  quit  the  Latins,  I  shall  subjoin  two  or  three  observa- 
tions on  the  Europeans  in  general. 

The  superior  characters  for  literature  here  enumerated,  whether 
in  the  western  or  eastern  Christendom,  (for  it  is  of  Christendom 
only  we  are  now  speaking,)  were  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
ecclesiastics. 

In  this  number  we  have  selected  from  among  the  Greeks  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Photius ;  Michael  Psellus ;  Eustar 
thius  and  Eustratius,  both  of  episcopal  dignity ;  Planudes ;  car- 
dinal Bessario.  From  among  the  Latins,  Venerable  Bede ;  Grer- 
bertos,  afterwards  pope  Sylvester  the  Second ;  Ingulphus,  abbot 
of  Croyland ;  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours ;  Peter  Abelard ; 
John  of  Salisbury,  bishop  of  Chartres ;  Roger  Bacon ;  Francis 
Petrarch;  many monkiidi historians ;  ^neas Sylvius, afterwards 
pope  Pius  the  Second,  &c. 

Something  has  been  already  said  concerning  each  of  these, 
and  other  ecclesiastics.^  At  present  we  shall  only  remark,  that  it 
was  necessary,  from  their  very  profession,  that  they  should  read 
Bud  write;  accomplishments  at  that  time  usually  confined  to 
themselves. 

Those  of  the  western  church  were  obliged  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  Latin;  and  for  Greek,  to  those  of  the  eastern 
church  it  was  still  (with  a  few  corruptions)  their  native  lan- 
guage. 

It  we  add  to  these  preparations  their  mode  of  life,  which,  being 
attended  mostly  with  a  decent  competence,  gave  them  immense 
leisure ;  it  was  not  wonderful  that,  among  such  a  multitude,  the 
more  meritorious  should  emerge,  and  soar,  by  dint  of  genius,  above 
the  common  herd.     Similar  effects  proceed  from  similar  causes. 

<:  Thote  who  wiah  to  see  more  puticolars    may  conanlt  the  third  part  of  these  In- 
eonoeming  these  learned  men,  may  recur  to    qniries,  in  chapters  iv.  ix.  x.  xi.  xiv. 
their  names  in  the  Index  ;  or,  if  he  please,    . 
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The  learning  of  Egypt  was  possessed  by  their  priests ;  who  were 
likewise  left  from  tneir  institution  to  a  life  of  leisure/ 

For  the  laity,  on  the  other  side,  who,  from  their  mean  educa- 
tion, wanted  all  these  requisites,  they  were  in  fact  no  better  than 
what  Dryden  calls  them,  ^'a  tribe  of  Issachar  ;^  a  race  from  their 
cradle  bred  in  barbarity  and  ignorance. 

A  sample  of  these  illustrious  laymen  may  be  found  in  Anna 
Gomnena  s  History  of  her  father  Alexius,  who  was  Grecian  ein- 
peror  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  first  crusade  arrived  at 
Oonstantinople.  So  promiscuous  a  rout  of  rude  adventurers  oomld 
not  fail  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Byzantine  court,  which  was 
stately  and  ceremonious,  and  conscious  withal  of  its  internal 
debility. 

After  some  altercation,  the  court  permitted  them  to  pass  inta 
Asia  through  the  imperial  territories,  upon  their  leaders  taking 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor. 

What  happened  at  the  performance  of  this  ceremonial,  is  thus 
related  by  the  fair  historian  above  mentioned. 

'^  All  the  commanders  being  assembled,  and  Godfrey  of  Bui- 
loign  himself  among  the  rest,  as  soon  as  the  oath  was  finished, 
one  of  the  counts  had  the  audaciousness  to  seat  himself  beside 
the  emperor  upon  his  throne.  Earl  Baldwin,  one  of  their  own 
people,  approaching,  took  the  count  by  the  hand,  made  him  rise 
from  the  throne,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  insolence. 

'^  The  count  rose,  but  made  no  reply,  except  it  was  in  his  own 
unknown  jargon  to  mutter  abuse  upon  the  emperor. 

^^  When  all  things  were  despatched,  the  emperor  sent  for  this 
man,  and  demanded,  *  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  of  what 
lineage  V  His  answer  was  as  follows :  '  I  am  a  genuine  Frank, 
and  in  the  number  of  their  nobility.  One  thing  I  know,  which 
is,  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  country  I  came  from,  and  in  a 
place  where  three  ways  meet,  there  stands  an  ancient  church, 
where  every  one  who  has  a  desire  to  engage  in  single  combat, 
having  put  himself  into  fighting  order,  comes,  and  there  implores 
the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  and  then  waits  in  expectation  of 
some  one  that  will  dare  attack  him.  On  this  spot  I  myself  waited 
a  lonff  time,  expecting  and  seeking  some  one  that  would  arrive 
and  nght  me.  But  the  man  that  would  dare  this  was  no  where 
to  be  found.**  • 

*  Aristotle,  ^peaking  of  Egypt,  infbnng  us,  CheTalerie,  will  perceive  that  the  mndi-ad- 
'Ekc7  7^  ^^i^  (rxo^A(€w  rh  r&y  Uo4m¥  mired  Don  Quixote  if  not  an  imaginary 
Wvo*,  "For  there  (meaning  in  figypt)  the  character,  but  a  character  drawn  after  Ae 
tribe  of  priests  were  left  to  lead  a  Ufe  of  ifeal  manners  of  the  timetu  It  is  tme,  ia- 
leisure.**  Arist  Metaph.  I  L  c  1 .  deed,  the  charurter  is  somewhat  helffhtened ; 

•  Those  who  attend  to  this  story,  and  but  even  here  the  witty  author  has  eon- 
"who  have  perused  any  of  the  histories  of  trired  to  make  it  probable,  by  ingeniously 
chiTaliy,  in  particular  an  ingenious  French  adding  a  certain  mixture  of  insanity, 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  in  two  small  These  romantic  heroes  were  not  tHioDy 
volumes,  8ro.  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  extbct  eren  in  periods  fiv  later  th«n  dw 
1759,  entitled,  M^moires  sur  IVmdenne  crusades^   The  Obe^er  Bayard  Soniihed 
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**The  emperor,  having  heard  this  strange  narrative,  replied 
pleasantly,  ^  if  at  the  time  when  yon  sought  war,  yon  could  not 
find  it,  a  season  is  now  coming  in  which  you  will  find  wars 
enough.  I  therefore  give  you  this  advice :  not  to  place  yourself 
either  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  or  in  the  front,  but  to  keep  among 
those  who  support  the  centre ;  for  I  have  long  had  knowledge 
of  the  Turkish  method  in  their  wars.**  ^^ 

This  was  one  of  those  counts,  or  barons,  the  petty  tyrants  of 
western  Europe;  men,  who,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
general  wars,  (such  as  the  ravaging  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom, 
the  massacring  of  infidels,  heretics,  &c.)  had  no  other  method  of 
filling  up  their  leisure,  than,  through  help  of  their  vassals,  by 
waging  war  upon  one  another. 

And  here  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  church  cannot 
enough  be  admired,  when  by  her  authority  (which  was  then 
mighty)  she  endeavoured  to  shorten  that  scene  of  bloodshed, 
which  she  could  not  totally  prohibit.  The  truce  of  God  (a  name 
given  it  purposely  to  render  the  measure  more  solemn)  enjoined 
these  ferocious  beings,  under  the  terrors  of  excommunication,  not 
to  fight  from  Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning,  out  of 
reverence  to  the  mysteries  accomplished  on  the  other  four  days ; 
the  ascension  on  Thursday,  the  crucifixion  on  Friday,  the  descent 
to  hell  on  Saturday,  and  the  resurrection  on  Sunday .^ 

I  hope  a  frirther  observation  will  be  pardoned,  when  I 
add,  that  the  same  humanity  prevailed  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  that  the  terrors  of  church  power  were  then  held 
forth  with  an  intent  equally  laudable.  A  dreadftil  plague  at 
that  period  desolated  all  Europe.  The  Germans,  with  no  better 
reason  than  their  own  senseless  superstition,  imputed  this  ca- 
lamity to  the  Jews,  who  then  lived  among  them  in  great  opu-^ 
lence  and  splendour.  Many  thousands  of  these  unhappy  people 
were  inhumanly  massacred,  till  the  pope  benevolently  interfered, 
and  prohibited  by  the  severest  buUs  so  mad  and  sanguinary  a 
proceeding.** 

I  could  not  omit  two  such  salutary  exertions  of  church  power, 
as  they  both  occur  within  the  period  of  this  inquiry.  I  might 
add  a  third,  I  mean  the  opposing  and  endeavouring  to  check 
that  absnrdest  of  all  practices,  the  trial  by  battle,  which  Spelman 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  church  in  all  ages  condemned.* 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  fact  just  related  concerning  the 
unmannered  count,  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  is  rather 

onder  Frands  the  Fint  of  France,  and  lord  and  liaving  the  several  jears  marked  in  the 

Herbert  of   Cherbnrj  under  James  and  course  of  the  naixatiTe.    Go  to  the  yean 

Charles  the  First  of  ^land.  1027, 1031, 1041, 1068, 1080. 

'  See  Anna  Comnena^s  History  of  her        ^  See  the  church  histories  about  the 

Father,  foL  Or.  Lat  p.  300.  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Pe- 

t  See  any  of  the  church  histories  of  the  tzarch^s  Life, 
time,  in  particular  an  ingenious  French        *Truculentummoremin  omnisBToacriter 

book,  entitled  Histoire   Eodesiastique,  in  insectarunt  theologi,  &c*   See  before,  p.  455* 


two  Tohimea,  l2mo.  digested  into  annals. 
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agftinst  the  order  of  chronology,  for  it  hiqipened  during  the  first 
omsades.  It  serves  however  to  shevr  the  manners  of  die  Latin^ 
or  Western  laity,  in  the  beginning  of  that  holy  war.  They  did 
not,  in  a  succession  of  years,  grow  better,  but  worse. 

It  was  a  century  after,  that  another  crusade,  in  their  march 
against  infidels,  sacked  this  very  city,  deposed  the  then  emperor, 
and  committed  devastations  which  no  one  would  have  conn 
mitted,  but  the  most  ignorant  as  well  as  cruel  barbarians.  If 
we  descend  not  at  present  to  particulars,  it  is*"  because  we  have 
already  quoted  so  largely  from  Nicetas  in  a  former  chapter.*" 

But  a  question  here  occurs,  easier  to  propose  than  to  answer. 
"  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  character  of  ferocity,  which 
seems  to  have  then  prevailed  through  the  laity  of  Europe  J^ 

Shall  we  say,  it  was  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  t 
These,  we  must  confess,  have  in  some  instances  great  influence. 

The  Indians,  seen  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Byron  in  Ihe 
southern  parts  of  South  America,  were  brutal  and  savage  to  an 
enormous  excess.  One  of  them,  for  a  trivial  ofienoe,  murdered 
his  own  child,  (an  in£Eknt,)  bv  dashing  it  against  the  rocks.  The 
Cyclopes,  as  described  by  Homer,  were  much  of  the  same  sort; 
each  of  them  gave  law  to  his  own  fismiily,  without  regard  for  one 
another ;  and  besides  this,  they  were  atheists  and  man-eaters. 

May  we  not  supoose,  that  a  stormy  sea,  together  with  a 
firozen,  barren,  and  inhospitable  shore,  might  work  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  these  Indians,  so  as,  by  banishing  all  pleasing  and  benign 
ideas,  to  fill  them  with  habitual  gloom,  and  a  propensity  to  be 
cruel !  or  might  not  the  tremendous  scenes  of  Etna  have  had  a 
like  efi*ect  iipon  the  Cyclopes,  who  lived  amid  smoke,  thundoings, 
eruptions  of  fire,  and  earthquakes !  If  we  may  believe  Faselius, 
who  wrote  upon  Sicily  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  in* 
habitants  near  Etna  were  in  his  time  a  similar  race.^ 

If  therefore  these  limited  regions  had  such  an  effect  upon  their 
natives,  may  not  a  similar  effect  be  presumed  from  the  vart 
regions  of  the  north  t  May  not  its  cold,  barren,  uncomfortable 
climate  have  made  its  numerous  tribes  equally  rude  and  savage! 

If  this  be  not  enough,  we  may  add  another  cause,  I  mean 
their  profound  ignorance.  Nothing  mends  the  mind  more  than 
culture,  to  which  these  emigrants  had  no  desire,  either  from  ex- 
ample or  education,  to  lend  a  patient  ear. 

We  may  add  a  f\irther  cause  still,  which  is,  that,  when  they 
had  acquired  countries  better  than  their  own,  they  settled  under 
the  same  military  form  through  whidi  they  had  conquered ;  and 
were,  in  fact,  when  settled,  a  sort  of  army  after  a  campaign, 
quartered  upon  the  wretched  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 

^  See  part  iii.  chap.  5,and  ATmlphangiiu,  that  nearly  about  the  aame  thoeu    See  be- 

p.  282,  who  deeeribet  their  indiacrimiiiate  fere,  p.  502. 

cnialtj  in  a  manner  much  resembling  that  *  See  Faielios  de  Rebut  8ocofia,L  ii  c  4. 
of  their  brother  crusaders  at  Bezieres,  and 
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by  whom  they  were  attended  under  the  different  names  of  serfs, 
yasfials,  yillains,  &c. 

It  was  not  likely  the  ferocity  of  these  eonqnerors  should  abate 
with  regard  to  their  vassals,  whom,  as  strangers,  they  were  more 
likely  to  suspect  than  to  love. 

It  was  not  likely  it  should  abate  with  regard  to  one  another, 
when  the  neighbourhood  of  their  castles^  and  the  contiguity  of 
their  territories,  must  have  giyen  occasions  (as  we  learn  from 
history)  for  endless  altercation.  But  this  we  leave  to  the  learned 
in  feudal  tenures. 

We  shall  add  to  the  preceding  remarks  one  more,  somewhat 
sinralar,  and  yet  perfectly  different ;  which  is,  that  though  the 
darkness  in  Western  Europe,  during  the  period  here  mentioned^ 
was  (in  scripture  language)  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  yet  is 
it  surprising  that,  during  a  period  so  obscure,  many  admirable 
inventions  found  their  way  into  the  world;  I  mean  such  as 
clocks,  telescopes,  paper,  gunpowder,  the  mariner^s  needle,  print- 
ing, and  a  number  here  omitted."^ 

It  is  surprising,  too,  if  we  consider  the  importance  of  these 
arts,  and  their  extensive  utility,  that  it  should  be  either  un- 
known, or  at  least  doubtful,  by  whom  they  were  invented. 

A  lively  fancy  might  almost  imagine,  that  every  art,  as  it  was 
wanted,  had  suddenly  started  forth,  addressing  those  that  sought 
it,  as  JEneas  did  his  companions : 

Coiam,  quern  qnseritis,  adflum.  Viig. 

And  yet,  fancy  apart,  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  though 
the  particular  inventors  may  unfortunately  be  forgotten,  the  in- 
ventions themselves  are  clearly  referable  to  man ;  to  that  subtle 
and  active  principle,  human  wit,  or  ingenuity. 

Let  me  then  submit  the  following  query : 

If  the  human  mind  be  as  truly  of  divine  origin  as  every  other 
part  of  the  universe,  and  if  every  other  part  of  the  universe  bear 
testimony  to  its  Author;  do  not  the  inventions  above  mentioned 
give  us  reason  to  assert,  that  God,  in  the  operations  of  man, 
never  leaves  himself  without  a  witness ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OPINIONS    ON    PAST    AOflS    AND    THE    PRESENT CONCLUSION    ABI8INO 

FBOM    THE    DISCUSSION    OP    THESE    OPINIONS CONCLUSION    OF    THE 

WHOLE. 

And  now  having  done  with  the  middle  age,  we  venture  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  present. 

™  See  two  ingenious  writen  on  this  sub-    ribus ;  and  PanciroUus,  De  Rebus  perditis 
ject,  Polydoie  ViigU,  De  Rerum  Invento-    et  inventis. 
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Every  past  age  has  in  its  turn  been  a  present  age.  This,  in- 
deed, is  obvious,  bnt  this  is  not  all ;  for  every  past  age,  when 
present,  has  been  the  object  of  abuse.  Men  have  been  repre- 
sented by  their  contemporaries  not  only  as  bad,  bnt  degenerate; 
as  inferior  to  their  predecessors  both  in  morals  and  bodily 
powers. 

This  is  an  opinion  so  generally  received,  that  Virgil,  (in  con- 
formity to  it,)  when  he  would  express  former  times,  calls  them 
simply  hMer^  as  if  the  term  hMer  implied /orwwr  of  course. 

Hie  genuB  aini\qmim  Teucri,  pnlcherrima  pidet, 

MagSoanimi  heroes,  nati  meUorUms  annis.  Ma,  vL  648. 

The  same  opinion  is  ascribed  by  Homer  to  old  Nestor,  when 
that  venerable  chief  speaks  of  those  heroes  whom  he  had  known 
in  his  youth.  He  relates  some  of  their  names — Perithous,  Dryas, 
Cseneus,  Theseus ;  and  some  also  of  their  exploits — ^as  how  Uiey 
had  extirpated  the  savage  Centaurs.     He  then  subjoins, 

Ktiyouri  8*  tuf  offris^ 
T&y  ol  wv  fipoTo?  clo'iy  hnx^6vtoh  fiax^tro,  'lA.  K  271. 

*^  With  these  no  one 
Of  earthly  race,  as  men  are  now,  could  fight** 

As  these  heroes  were  supposed  to  exceed  in  strength  those  of 
the  Trojan  war,  so  were  the  heroes  of  that  period  to  exceed 
those  that  came  after.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
to  that  of  Homer,  we  learn  that  human  strength  was  decreased 
by  a  complete  half. 

7hps  t|ie  same  Homer: 

'O  8^  x*Pf^">'^  ^4/3c  x*f^ 
Tv8f »Si}f,  /u/ya  fyyoy^  h  ob^^'/  Mp€  piooiWf 
Otoi  pw  fipoToi  M'  6  94/wf^  iitUA.f  K«a  otos.  *IX.  E.  302. 

**  Then  grasped  Tydides  in  his  hand  a  stone, 
A  bulk  immense,  which  not  two  men  could  bear. 
As  men  are  now,  bat  he  alone  with  ease 
Hurl'd  it" 

Virgil  goes  further,  and  tells  us,  that  not  twelve  men  of  his 
time  (ana  those,  too,  chosen  ones)  could  even  carry  the  stone 
which  Tumus  flung. 

Viz  illnd  lecti  l»s  sex  ceryioe  subiient, 

Qoalia  nunc  hominmn  prodndt  corpora  tellus : 

lUe  mann  raptom  tiepida  torquebat  in  hostem.  JBd,  ziL  899. 

Thus  human  strength,  which  in  Homer'^s  time  was  lessened  to 
half,  in  Virgil^s  time  was  lessened  to  a  twelfth.  If  strength  and 
bulk  (as  commonly  happens)  be  proportioned,  what  pigmies  in 
stature  must  the  men  of  Virgil's  time  have  been,  when  their 
strength,  as  he  informs  us,  w^s  so  far  diminidied  i  A  man  only 
eight  times  as  strong,  (and  not,  according  to  the  poet,  twelve 
times,)  must,  at  least,  have  been  between  five  and  six  feet 
higher  than  they  were. 
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But  we  all  know  the  privilege  claimed  by  poets  and  painters. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  privilege  that  Horace,  when  he  mentions 
the  moral  degeneracies  of  his  contemporaries,  asserts,  that  ^'  their 
&thers  were  worse  than  their  grandfathers;  that  they  were 
worse  than  their  fathers;  and  that  their  children  would  be 
worse  than  they  were ;""  describing  no  fewer,  after  the  grand- 
&ther,  than  three  successions  of  degeneracy. 

JEtas  paientnm,  pejor  avis,  tolit 
No8  neqniores,  moz  datnros 
Progeniem  TitioBiorem.  Od.  1.  ilL  6. 

We  need  only  ask,  were  this  a  fact,  what  would  the  Romans 
have  been,  had  they  degenerated  in  this  proportion  for  five  or 
six  generations  more  i 

Yet  Juvenal,  subsequent  to  all  this,  supposes  a  similar  pro- 
gression ;  a  progression  in  vice  and  infamy,  which  was  not  com- 
plete till  his  own  times. 

Then  truly,  we  learn,  it  could  go  no  further. 

Nil  erit  olteriiu,  noBtris  quod  moribus  addat 

Posteritas,  &c 

Omne  in  praecipiti  yitiiim  stetit,  &c  Sat  i  147,  &c 

But  even  Juvenal,  it  seems,  was  mistaken,  bad  as  we  must 
allow  his  times  to  have  been.  Several  centuries  after,  without 
regard,  to  Juvenal,  the  same  doctrine  was  inculcated  with  greater 
zeal  than  ever. 

When  the  western  empire  began  to  decline,  and  Europe  and 
Africa  were  ravaged  by  barbarians,  the  calamities  then  hap- 
pening (and  formidable  they  were)  naturally  led  men,  who  felt 
them,  to  esteem  their  own  age  the  worst. 

The  enemies  of  Christianity  (for  Paganism  was  not  then  extinct) 
absurdly  turned  these  calamities  to  the  discredit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  said  the  times  were  so  unhappy,  because  the  gods 
were  dishonoured,  and  the  ancient  worship  neglected.  Orosius, 
a  Christian,  did  not  deny  the  melancholy  facts,  but,  to  obviate 
an  objection  so  dishonourable  to  the  true  religion,  he  endeavours 
to  prove  from  historians,  both  sacred  and  pro&ne,  that  calamities 
of  every  sort  had  existed  in  every  age,  as  many  and  as  great  as 
those  that  existed  then. 

If  Orosius  has  reasoned  right,  (and  his  work  is  an  elaborate 
one,)  it  follows  that  the  lamentations  made  then,  and  made 
ever  since,  are  no  more  than  natural  declamations  incidental  to 
man ;  declamations  naturally  arising,  let  him  live  at  any  period, 
from  the  superior  efficacy  of  present  events  upon  present  sensa- 
tions. 

There  is  a  praise  belonging  to  the  past  congenial  with  this 
censure ;  a  praise  formed  from  negatives,  and  best  illustrated  by 
examples. 

Thus  a  declaimer  might  assert,  (supposing  he  had  a  wish,  by 
exalting  the  eleventh  century,  to  debase  the  present,)  that 
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^^in  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueror  we  had  no  routs,  no 
ridottos,  no  Newmarkets,  no  candidates  to  bribe,  no  yoters  to 
be  bribed,'*^  &c.  and  string  on  negatiyes  as  long  as  he  thought 
proper. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do,  when  we  hear  soch  panegjric! 
Are  we  to  deny  the  facts! — ^That  cannot  be.  Are  we  to  admit 
the  conclusion  ? — That  appears  not  quite  agreeable.  No  method 
is  left  but  to  compare  evils  with  evils,  the  evils  of  1066  with 
those  of  1780,  and  see  whether  the  former  age  had  not  eyils  of 
its  own,  such  as  the  present  never  experienced,  because  they  do 
not  now  exist. 

We  may  allow  the  evils  of  the  present  day  to  be  real ;  we  may 
even  allow,  that  a  much  larger  number  might  have  been  added ; 
but  then  we  may  allege  evils,  by  way  of  return,  felt  in  thoee 
days  severely,  but  now  not  felt  at  all. 

^^  We  may  assert,  we  have  not  now,  as  happened  then,  seen 
our  country  conquered  by  foreign  invaders ;  nor  our  property 
taken  from  us,  and  distributed  among  the  conquerors ;  nor  our- 
selves, from  freemen,  debased  into  slaves;  nor  our  rights  sub- 
mitted to  unknown  laws,  imported,  vrithout  our  consent,  from 
foreign  countries,*" 

Should  the  same  reasonings  be  urged  in  &vour  of  times 
nearly  as  remote,  and  other  imputations  of  evil  be  brought, 
which,  though  well  known  now,  did  not  then  exist ;  we  may 
still  retort,  that  *^we  are  no  lonfiper  now,  as  they  were  then, 
subject  to  feudal  oppression ;  nor  dragged  to  war,  as  they  were 
then,  by  the  petty  tyrant  of  a  neighbouring  castle ;  nor  involved 
in  scenes  of  mood,  as  they  were  then,  and  that  for  many  yearsi, 
during  the  uninteresting  disputes  between  a  Stephen  and  a 
Maud.^ 

Should  the  same  declaimer  pass  to  a  later  period,  and  praise 
after  the  same  manner  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  have 
then  to  retort,  ^^  that  we  have  now  no  Beckets.^  Should  he 
proceed  to  Richard  the  First, "  that  we  have  now  no  holy  vrare  ;** 
to  John  Lackland  and  his  son  Henry,  ^^  that  we  hare  now  no 
barons'  wars;*"  and  with  regard  to  both  of  them,  *'  that,  though 
we  enjoy  at  this  instant  all  the  benefits  of  Magna  CSuurta,  we 
have  not  been  compelled  to  purchase  them  at  the  price  of  our 
blood.^ 

A  series  of  convulsions  brings  us,  in  a  few  years  more,  to  the 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  thence,  fi^m 
the  fall  of  the  Lancaster  fiunily,  to  the  calamities  of  the  York 
family,  and  its  final  destruction  in  Richard  the  Third ;  thence  to 
the  oppressive  period  of  his  avaricious  successor ;  and  from  him 
to  the  formidable  reign  of  his  relentless  son,  when  neither  the 
coronet,  nor  the  mitre,  nor  even  the  crown,  could  protect  their 
wearers ;  and  when  (to  the  amazement  of  posterity)  those  by 
whom  church  authority  was  denied,  and  those  by  whom  it  was 
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maintamed,  were  dragged  together  to  Smithfield,  and  burnt  at 
one  and  the  same  stake." 

The  reign  of  his  successor  was  short  and  turbid,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  gloomy  one  of  a  bigoted  woman. 

We  stop  here,  thinking  we  have  instances  enough.  Those 
who  hear  any  portion  of  these  past  times  praised  for  the  in- 
yidions  purpose  above  mentioned,  may  answer  by  thus  retorting 
the  calamities  and  crimes  which  existed  at  the  time  praised, 
but  which  now  exist  no  more.  A  true  estimate  can  never  be 
formed,  but  in  consequence  of  such  a  comparison ;  for  if  we  drop 
the  laudable,  and  allege  only  the  bad,  or  drop  the  bad,  and 
allege  only  the  laudable,  there  is  no  age,  whatever  its  real 
character,  but  may  be  made  to  pass  at  pleasure,  either  for  a 
good  one,  or  a  bad  one. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  add  an  observation,  it 
shall  be  an  observation  founded  upon  many  years  experience. 
I  have  often  heard  declamations  against  the  present  race  of 
men ;  declamations  against  them,  as  if  they  were  the  worst  of 
animals;  treacherous,  false,  selfidi,  envious,  oppressive,  tyran- 
nical, &c.  This  (I  say)  I  have  often  heard  from  grave  de- 
claimers,  and  have  heard  the  sentiment  delivered  with  a  kind  of 
oracular  pomp.  Yet  I  never  heard  an^  such  declaimer  say, 
(what  would  have  been  sincere,  at  least,  if  it  had  been  nothing 
more,)  ^^I  prove  my  assertion  by  an  example  where  I  cannot 
err;  I  assert  myself  to  be  the  wretch  I  have  been  just 
describing.'^ 

So  far  from  this,  it  would  be  perhaps  dangerous  to  ask  him, 
even  in  a  gentle  whisper,  "  You  have  been  talking,  with  much 
confidence,  about  certain  profligate  beings.  Are  you  certain, 
that  you  yourself  are  not  one  of  the  number!^ 

I  hope  I  maybe  pardoned  for  the  following  anecdote,  although 
compelled  in  relating  it  to  make  myself  a  party. 

"  Sitting  once  in  my  library  with  a  friend,  a  worthy  but  me- 
lancholy man,  I  read  him  out  of  a  book  the  following  passage. 

^^ '  In  our  time  it  may  be  spoken  more  truly  than  of  old,  that 
virtue  is  gone ;  the  church  is  under  foot ;  the  clergy  is  in  error ; 
the  devil  reigneth,'  &c.  My  friend  interrupted  me  with  a  sigh, 
and  said,  *  AJas !  how  true !  How  just  a  picture  of  the  times !' 
I  asked  him,  ^  Of  what  times !'  ^  Of  what  times  V  replied  he,  with 
emotion ;  ^  Can  yon  suppose  any  other  but  the  present  i  Were 
any  before  ever  so  bad,  so  corrupt,  so,"*  &c. !  *  Forgive  me,'  said 
I,  *  for  stopping  you :  the  times  I  am  reading  of  are  older  than 
you  imagine ;  the  sentiment  was  delivered  above  four  hundred 
years  ago ;  its  author  sir  John  Mandeville,  who  died  in  ISTl-"*"^ 

■  Some  of  theae  nnfortimate  men  denied  the  huge  octaTO  English  edition  of  his 

the  king*8  ■optemacj,  ind  othen,  the  real  TrayeU,  pablithed  at  London,  in  1727. 

presence.    See  the  histories  of  that  reign.  See  also  of  these  Philological  Inquiriea,  p. 

**  See  this  writer^s  own  pre&ce,  p.  10,  in  523. 
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As  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal,  good  Immonr  seems  aa 
ingredient  highly  necessary  to  his  character.  It  is  the  salt 
which  gives  a  seasoning  to  the  feast  of  life ;  and  which,  if  it  be 
wanting,  sorely  renders  the  feast  incomplete.  Many  caoses 
contribute  to  impair  this  amiable  quality,  and  nothing  perhaps 
more  than  bad  opinions  of  mankind.  Bad  opinions  of  mankind 
naturally  lead  us  to  misanthropy.  If  these  bad  opinions  go 
further,  and  are  applied  to  the  universe,  then  they  leaa  to  some- 
thing worse,  for  they  lead  to  atheism.  The  melancholy  and 
morose  character  being  thus  insensibly  formed,  morals  and  piety 
sink  of  course ;  for  what  equals  have  we  to  love,  or  what  supe- 
rior have  we  to  revere,  when  we  have  no  other  objects  left  than 
those  of  hatred  or  of  terror  i^ 

It  should  seem  then  expedient,  if  we  value  our  better  prin- 
ciples, nay,  if  we  value  our  own  happiness,  to  withstand  such 
dreary  sentiments.  It  was  the  advice  of  a  wise  man,  ^*  Say  not 
thou.  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these !    for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this.**^^ 

Things  present  make  impressions  amazingly  superior  to  things 
remote ;  so  that,  in  objects  of  every  kind,  we  are  easily  mistaken 
as  to  their  comparative  magnitude.  Upon  the  canvas  of  the 
same  picture,  a  near  yarrow  occupies  the  space  of  a  distant 
«agle ;  a  near  mole  hill,  that  of  a  distant  mountain.  In  the 
perpetration  of  crimes,  there  are  few  persons,  I  believe,  who 
would  not  be  more  shocked  at  actually  seeing  a  single  man 
assassinated  (even  taking  away  the  idea  of  personal  danger) 
than  they  would  be  shocked  in  reading  the  massacre  of  Pans. 

The  wise  man,  just  quoted,  wishes  to  save  us  from  these 
errors.  He  has  already  informed  us,  ^^The  thing  that  hath 
been,  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.  Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is 
new !  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us.^ 
He  then  subjoins  the  cause  of  this  apparent  novelty :  things  past, 
when  they  return,  appear  new,  if  they  are  forgotten ;  and  things 
present  will  appear  so,  should  they  too  be  forgotten,  when  they 
return.' 

This  forgetfiilness  of  what  is  similar  in  events  which  return, 

P  Miiaiithiq>y  is  ao  dangerous  a  thing,  characters  to  his  men ;  so  that  we  are  to 

and  goes  so  &r  in  sapping  the  ybtj  fonnda-  admire  the  beasts,  not  for  being  beasts,  bat 

tkms  of  morality  and  religion,  that  I  esteem  amiable  men ;  and  to  detest  tiie  mm,  not 

the  last  part  of  Swift^s  Gulliver  (that  I  mean  for  being  men,  but  detestable  beasts, 

relatiye  to  his  Houyhnhnms  and  Yahoos)  Whoever  has  been  reading  this  unnatural 

to  be  a  worse  book  to  peruse,  than  those  filth,  let  him  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  Spec- 

which  we  forbid  as  the  most  flagitious  and  tator  of  Addison,  and  observe  the  phOan- 

obscene.  thropy  of  that  classical  writer ;  I  may  add 

One  absurdity  in  this  author  (a  wretched  the  superior  purity  of  his  diction  ai^  his 

philosopher,  though  a  great  wit)  is  well  wit 

worth  remarking:  in  order  to  r^er  the  *l  Eodesiastes  viL  10. 

nature  of  man  odious,  and  the  nature  of  '  See  of  Uie  same  Ecdesiastes,  chap.  L  9. 

beasts  amiable,  he  is  compelled  to  give  and  ii  16. 
human  characters  to  his  beasts,  and  beastly 
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(for  in  every  returning  event  such  similaritj  exists,)  is  the  for- 
getfulness  of  a  mind  uninstructed  and  weak ;  a  mind  ignorant 
of  that  great,  that  providential  circulation,  which  never  ceases 
for  a  moment  through  every  part  of  the  universe. 

It  is  not  like  that  forgetfulness  which  I  once  remember  in  a 
man  of  letters,  who,  when  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  life,  he 
found  his  memory  began  to  feil,  said  cheerfully,  "  Now  I  shall 
have  a  pleasure  I  could  not  have  before ;  that  of  reading  my 
old  books,  and  finding  them  all  new.^ 

There  was  in  this  consolation  something  philosophical  and 
pleasing.  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  a  higher  philosophy  (could  we 
attain  it)  not  to  forget  the  past ;  but  in  contemplation  of  the 
past  to  view  the  future,  so  that  we  may  say  on  the  worst 
prospects,  with  a  becoming  resignation,  what  JEneas  said  of  old 
to  the  Gumean  prophetess, 

Viigin,  no  scenes  of  ill 
To  me  or  new,  or  unexpected  rise ; 
IVe  seen  *em  all ;  haye  seen,  and  long  before 
Within  myself  reydT^d  *em  in  my  mind.* 

In  such  a  conduct,  if  well  founded,  there  is  not  only  fortitude, 
but  piety:  fortitude,  which  never  sinks,  from  a  conscious  in- 
ieffrity ;  and  piety,  which  never  resists,  by  referring  all  to  the 
Divine  will. 

But  lest  such  speculation,  by  carrying  me  above  my  subject, 
should  expose  a  writer  upon  criticism  to  be  himself  criticised, 
I  shall  here  conclude  these  Philological  Inquiries. 

•  JBsL  yL  103—105. 
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PAET  I. 

AN  AGOOUNT  OF  THE  ARABIC  MANUSCRIPTS  BELONGING  TO  THE  S9CURIAL 
LIBRARY  IN  SPAIN. 

This  acoonnt  is  extracted  from  two  fair  folio  Yolumes,  to  the  first 
of  which  volumes  the  title  is  conceived  in  the  following  words. 

*' Bibliothecse  Arabico-HispansB  Escnraliensis,  sive  Libromm 
omnium  MSS.  quos  Arabice  ab  auctoribus  magnam  partem 
Arabo-Hispanis  composites  Bibliotheca  Osnobii  Escuraliensis 
complectitur,  Becenslo  et  Explanatio :  Opera  et  Studio  Michaelis 
Oasiri,  Syro-MaronitaB,  Presbjteri,  S.  TheologisB  Dootorit,  Begis 
a  Kbiiotheca,  Lingnammque  Orientalinm  Interpretatione ;  On* 
rdi  III.  Begis  Opt.  Max.  auetoritate  atque  auspiciis  edita. 
Tomus  Prior.  Matriti.  Antonius  Perez  de  Soto  imprimebat 
Anno  MDOOLX.'' 

This  catalogue  is  particularly  valuable,  because  not  only  each 
manuscript  is  enumerated,  but  its  age  also  and  author  (when 
known)  are  given,  together  with  large  extracts  upon  occasion, 
both  in  the  original  Arabic  and  in  Latin. 

From  the  first  volume  it  appears  that  the  Arabians  cultivated 
every  species  of  philosophy  and  philology,  as  also  (according  to 
their  systems)  jurisprud!ence  and  theology. 

They  were  pecuharly  fond  of  poetry,  and  paid  great  honours 
to  those  whom  they  esteemed  good  poets.  Their  earliest  writers 
were  of  this  sort,  some  of  whom  (and  those  much  admired) 
flourished  many  centuries  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 

The  study  of  their  poets  led  them  to  the  art  of  criticism, 
whence  we  find  in  the  above  catalogue,  not  only  a  multitude  of 
poems,  but  many  works  upon  composition,  metre,  &c. 

We  find  in  the  same  catalogue,  translations  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  together  with  their  lives ;  as  also  translations  of  their  best 
Greek  commentators,  such  as  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Philo- 
ponus,  and  others.  We  find  also  comments  of  their  own,  and 
original  pieces,  formed  on  the  principles  of  the  above  philoso- 
phers. 

There  too  may  be  found  translations  of  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
Apollonius  Pergseus,  and  the  other  ancient  mathematicians,  to- 
gether with  their  Greek  conmientators,  and  many  original  pieces 
of  their  own  upon  the  same  mathematical  subjects.     In  the 
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arithmetical  part  they  are  said  to  follow  DiophantuB,  from  whom 
they  learned  that  algebra  of  which  they  are  ernmeoafily  thought 
to  have  been  the  inventors. 

There  we  may  find  also  the  works  of  Ptolemy  translated,  and 
many  original  treatises  of  their  own  upon  the  subject  of  astro- 
nomy. 

It  appears,  too,  that  they  studied  with  care  the  important 
subject  of  agriculture.  One  large  work  in  particular  is  men- 
tioned, composed  by  a  Spanish  Arabian,  where  every  mode  of 
culture,  and  every  species  of  vegetable  is  treated ;  pasture,  arable, 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  &c.  By  this  work  may  be  perceived  (as 
the  editor  well  observes)  how  much  better  Spain  was  cultivated 
in  those  times,  and  that  some  species  of  vegetables  were  then 
found  there  which  are  now  lost. 

Here  are  many  tracts  on  the  various  parts  of  jurisprudence ; 
some  ancient  copies  of  the  Alcoran ;  innumerable  conunentaries 
on  it ;  together  with  books  of  prayer,  books  of  devotion,  sermons, 
&c. 

Among  their  theological  works,  there  are  some  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mystic  divinity;  and  among  their  philosophical, 
some  upon  the  subject  of  talismans,  divination,  and  judicial  astro* 
logy. 

The  first  volume,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  elegantly 
printed,  and  has  a  learned  preface  prefixed  by  the  editor,  wherein 
he  relates  what  he  has  done,  together  with  the  assistance  he  has 
received,  as  well  from  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  ministers,  as 
from  learned  men. 

He  mentions  a  fatal  fire,  which  hiq)pened  at  the  Escurial,  in 
the  year  1670;  when  above  three  thousand  of  these  valuable 
manuscripts  were  destroyed.  He  has  in  this  volume  given  an 
account  of  about  fourteen  hundred. 

The  second  volume  of  this  valuable  work,  which  bears  the 
same  title  with  the  first,  was  published  at  Madrid,  ten  years 
i^ler  it,  in  the  year  I^ESKI. 

It  contains  chieflythe  Arabian  chronologers,  travellers,  and 
historians;  and,  though  national  partiality  may  be  sometimes 
suspected,  yet,  as  these  are  accounts  given  us  by  the  Spanish 
Arabians  themselves,  there  are  many  incidents  preserved,  which 
other  writers  could  not  know ;  incidents  respecting  not  anlj  the 
successions  and  the  characters  of  the  Arabic-Spanish  pnnces, 
but  the  country  and  its  productions,  together  with  the  manners 
and  the  literature  of  its  then  inhabitants. 

Nor  are  the  incidents  in  these  volumes  confined  to  Spain  only, 
many  of  them  relate  to  other  countries ;  such  as  the  growth  of 
sugar  in  Egypt ;  the  invention  of  paper  there,  (of  which  material 
there  are  manuscripts  in  the  Escurisd  library  of  the  year  1180 ;) 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  carried  not  only  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  even  so  far  back  (if  we  can  believe  it) 
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as  to  the  seventh  century;  the  descripticm  of  Mecca;  the  nn* 
tiquity  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  practice  of  their  most 
ancient  authors  to  write  in  verse ;  their  year,  months,  weeks, 
and  methods  of  computation ;  their  love  for  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
&c. 

Great  heroes  are  recorded  to  have  flourished  among  them, 
such  as  Abdelrahmanus,  and  Abi  Amer  Almoapheri. 

Abdelrahmanus  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century^ 
and  Abi  Amer  Almoapheri  at  its  latter  end.  The  first,  having 
subdued  innumerable  Actions  and  seditions,  reigned  at  Corduba 
with  reputation  for  fifty  years,  famed  for  his  love  of  letters,  and 
his  upright  administration  of  justice.  The  second,  xmdertakinff 
the  tuition  of  a  young  prince,  (who  was  a  minor,  named  He8cham,3 
and  having  restored  peace  to  a  turbid  kingdom,  turned  his  arms 
so  successfully  against  its  numerous  invaders,  that  he  acquired 
the  honourable  name  of  Almanzor,  that  is,  the  Defender.  (See 
vol.  ii.  of  this  Oataloffue,  pages  37,  49,  50.) 

Arabian  Spain  had  too  its  men  of  letters,  and  those  in  great 
numbers;  some  whose  lame  was  so  extensive,  that  even  Chri^ians 
came  to  hear  them  from  remote  regions  of  Europe.  But  this 
has  been  already  mentioned,  p.  488  of  these  Inquiries. 

Public  libraries  (not  less  than  seventy)  were  established 
through  the  country ;  and  noble  benefactions  they  were  to  the 
cause  of  letters,  at  a  time  when  books,  by  being  manuscripts, 
were  so  costly  an  article,  that  few  scholars  were  equal  to  the 
expense  of  a  collection. 

To  the  subjects  already  treated,  were  added  the  lives  of  their 
famous  women;  that  is,  of  women  who  had  been  fimious  for 
their  literature  and  genius. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  when  we  read  these  accounts,  to  hear 
it  asserted,  that  the  religion  of  these  people  was  hostile  to  lite- 
rature; and  this  assertion  founded  on  no  better  reason,  than 
that  the  Turks,  their  successors,  by  being  barbarous  and  ig- 
norant, had  little  value  for  accomplishments  of  which  they  knew 
nothing. 

These  Spanish  Arabians,  also,  like  their  ancestors  in  the  East, 
were  great  horsemen,  and  particularly  fond  of  horses.  Accounts 
are  preserved  both  of  horses  and  camels ;  also  of  their  coin ;  of 
the  two  races  of  caliphs,  the  OmmiadsB  and  the  Abbassads ;  of 
the  first  Arabic  conqueror  of  Spain,  and  the  conditions  of  tolera- 
tion granted  to  the  Christians  whom  he  had  conquered. 

It  further  appears  from  these  Arabic  works,  that  not  only 
sugar,  but  silk  was  known  and  cultivated  in  Spain.  We  read  a 
beautifril  description  of  Grenada  and  its  environs ;  as  idso  epi- 
taphs of  different  kinds;  some  of  them  approaching  to  Attic 
elegance. 

When  that  pleasing  liquor  coffee  was  first  introduced  among 
them,  a  scruple  arose  among  the  devout  (perhaps  from  feeling 
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its  exhilarating  quality)  whether  it  was  not  forbidden  by  the 
Alcoran,  under  the  article  of  wine.  A  council  of  Mahometan 
divines  was  held  upon  the  occasion,  and  the  council  luckily  de- 
creed for  the  legality  of  its  use.  (See  vol.  ii.  of  this  Catalogue, 
p,  172,  173.) 

The  concessions  made  by  the  Arabian  conquerors  of  Spain  to 
the  GU)thic  prince  whom  he  subdued,  is  a  striking  picture  of  his 
lenity  and  toleration.  He  neither  deposed  the  Gothic  prince, 
nor  plundered  his  people,  but,  on  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute, 
stipulated  not  to  deprive  them  either  of  their  lives  or  property ; 
and  gave  them  also  their  churches,  and  a  toleration  for  their  re- 
ligion. See  this  curious  treaty,  which  was  made  about  the  year 
712  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue, 
p.  106. 

When  the  posterity  of  these  conquerors  came  in  their  turn  to 
be  conquered,  (an  event  which  happened  many  centuries  after- 
ward,) they  did  not  experience  that  indulgence  which  had  been 
granted  by  their  forefathers. 

The  conquered  Moors  (as  they  were  then  called)  were  expelled 
by  thousands ;  or,  if  they  ventured  to  stay,  were  exposed  to  the 
carnage  of  a  merciless  inquisition : 

Pueri,  mnuptseque  puellae, 
Impositique  rogis  juvenes  ante  ora  parentum. 

It  appears  that  many  of  these  Arabic-Spanish  princes  were 
men  of  amiable  manners,  and  great  encouragers  both  of  arts  and 
letters,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  tyrannic,  cruel,  and 
sanguinary. 

There  were  usually  many  kingdoms  existing  at  the  same  time, 
and  these  on  every  occasion  embroiled  one  with  another ;  not  to 
mention  much  internal  sedition  in  each  particular  state. 

Like  their  Eastern  ancestors,  they  appear  not  to  have  shared 
the  smallest  sentiment  of  civil  liberty ;  the  difference  as  to  good 
and  bad  government  seeming  to  have  been  wholly  derived,  ac- 
cording to  them,  from  the  worth  or  pravity  of  the  prince  who 
governed.    See  p.  495  of  these  Inquiries. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  pages  referring  to  facts,  in 
the  two  historical  volumes  of  these  manuscripts,  are  but  seldom 
given,  because  whoever  possesses  those  volumes  (and  without 
them  any  reference  would  be  useless)  may  easily  find  every  fact, 
by  referring  to  the  copious  and  useAil  index  subjoined  to  the 
second  volume,  which  index  goes  to  the  whole  work. 
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PART  II. 

CX)NCERNIN6  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  LITT,  IN  THE  SSGURIAL  LIBRAAT. 

It  haying  been  often  asserted,  ihat  an  entire  and  compete  copy 
of  Liyy  was  extant  in  the  Escurial  library,  I  requested  my  son, 
in  the  year  1771,  (he  being  at  that  time  minister  plempotentiaiy 
to  the  court  of  Madrid,)  to  inquire  for  me,  what  maimscripts  of 
that  author  were  there  to  be  found. 

He  procured  me  the  following  accurate  detail  firom  a  learned 
ecclesiastic,  Don  Juan  de  Pellegeros,  canon  of  Lerma,  employed 
by  Monsr.  De  Santander,  his  catholic  majesty'^s  librarian,  to 
inspect  for  this  purpose  the  manuscripts  of  that  yaloable  li- 
brary. 

The  detail  was  in  Spanish,  of  whidi  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Escnrial  library  are  the  following 
works  of  T.  Livy. 

1.  Three  large  volumes,  which  contain  so  many  decads,  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth,  (one  decad  in  each  Yolume,)  curiously 
written  on  parchment,  or  fine  vellum,  by  Pedro  de  Middleburgh, 
or  of  Zeeland,  (as  he  styles  himself.) 

The  books  are  truly  magnificent,  and  in  the  title  and  initials 
curiously  illuminated.  They  bear  the  arms  of  the  house  of 
Borgia,  with  a  cardinaPs  cap,  whence  it  appears  that  they  be- 
longed either  to  pope  OaJIixtus  the  Third,  or  to  Alexand^  the 
Sixth,  when  cardinals. 

2.  Two  other  volumes,  written  by  the  same  hand,  one  of  the 
first  decad,  the  other  of  the  third ;  of  the  same  size  and  beauty 
as  the  former.  Both  have  the  same  arms ;  and  in  the  last  is  a 
note,  which  recites,  ^'  This  book  belongs  to  D.  Juan  de  Fonseoa, 
bishop  of  Burgos.'*' 

3.  Another  volume  of  the  same  eize,  and  somethiafif  more 
ancient  than  the  former,  (beine  of  the  beginning  of  die  ^»enth 
century,)  containing  the  third  decad  entire.  This  is  also  well 
written  on  parchment,  though  not  so  valuable  as  the  former. 

4.  Another  of  the  first  decad,  finely  written  on  vellam.  At 
the  end  is  written  as  follows :  *'  Ex  centum  voluminifaiis,  quse 
ego  indies  vitse  mese  magnis  laboribus  hactenus  scripsisse  memini, 
hos  duos  Titi  Livii  libros  Anno  Dni.  1441,  ego  Joannes  Andreas 
de  Golonia  feliciter,  gratia  Dei,  absolvi  ;^  and  at  the  end  of  each 
book,  "  Emendavi  Nicomachus  Fabianus.*" 

In  the  last  leaf  of  this  book  is  a  fragment  either  of  Livy  him- 
self, or  of  some  pen  capable  of  imitating  him.  It  fills  the  whole 
leaf;  and  the  writer  says,  it  was  in  the  copy  from  which  he 
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tramwribed.    It  appears  to  be  a  firagment  of  the  latter  times  of 
the  second  Punic  war. 

5.  Another  large  volume,  in  parchment,  well  written,  of  the 
same  century,  viz.  the  fifteenth,  containing  three  decads.  1.  De 
TJrbis  initu.  2.  De  Bello  Punico.  3.  De  Bello  Macedonieo. 
In  this  last  decad  is  wanting  a  part  of  the  book.  This  volume 
is  much  esteemed,  being  full  of  notes  and  various  readings,  in 
the  hand  of  Hieronimo  Zunita,  its  former  possessor. 

6.  Another  very  valuable  volume,  containing  the  first  decad, 
equal  to  the  former  in  the  elegance  of  its  writing  and  ornaments. 
This  also  belonged  to  Hieronimo  Zunita ;  the  age  the  same. 

7.  Lastly,  there  is  another  of  the  first  decad  also,  written  on 
paper,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  contains 
nothing  remarkable. 

In  ful,  there  are  ten  volumes,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same  age. 

Here  ends  the  account  of  the  Escurial  manuscripts,  given  us 
by  this  learned  Spaniard;  in  which  manuscripts  we  see  there  ap- 
pears no  part  of  Livy  but  what  was  printed  in  the  early  editions. 

The  other  parts  of  this  author,  which  parts  none  of  the  manu- 
scripts here  recited  give  us,  were  discovered  and  printed  after- 
waras. 

As  to  the  fragment  mentioned  in  the  fourth  article,  (all  of 
which  firagment  is  there  transcribed,)  it  has,  though  genuine,  no 
peculiar  rarity,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  latter  printed 
editions.  See  particularly  in  Orevier's  edition  of  Livy,  Paris, 
1736,  tome  ii.  pa^es  716,  717,  718,  beginning  with  the  words 
Baro  simtU  hamintbus^  and  ending  with  the  words  increp€Uis  riium 
eue^  which  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  fragment  here  exhibited. 

From  this  detail  it  is  evident  that  no  entire  copy  of  Livy  is 
extant  in  the  Escurial  library. 


PART  III. 

OREBK  MANUSCRIPTS  OP  CBBB8,  IN  THE  UBRART  OP  THE  KING  OP 

PRANCE. 

The  picture  of  Gebes,  one  of  the  most  elegant  moral  allegories  of 
Grecian  antiquity,  is  so  far  connected  witn  the  middle  age,  that 
the  ingenious  Arabians  of  that  time  thought  it  worth  translating 
into  .£*abic. 

It  was  also  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Ludovicus 
Odaxius,  a  learned  Italian,  soon  after  Greek  literature  revived 
there,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1497. 

After  this  it  was  oflen  printed,  sometimes  in  Greek  alone, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  more  modem  Latin  versions.    But 
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ihe  misfortniie  was,  that  the  Greek  manuscripts,  ftom  whiiA  the 
editors  printed,  (that  of  Odaxios  alone  excepted,)  were  all  off 
them  defectire  in  their  end  or  condnsion.  And  henoe  it  followed 
that  this  work  for  many  years  was  pnblidied,  edition  after  edition, 
in  this  defective  manner. 

Had  its  end  been  h>8t,  we  might  hare  lamented  it,  as  we  la- 
ment other  losses  of  the  same  kind.  Bat  in  the  present  case, 
to  the  shame  of  editors,  we  have  the  end  preserved,  and  that 
not  only  in  the  Arabic  paraphrase,  and  the  old  Latin  translation 
of  Odaxins,  but,  what  is  more,  even  in  the  original  text,  as  it 
stands  in  two  excellent  mannscripts  of  the  king  of  Franoe'^s  li- 
brary. 

From  these  MSS.  it  was  published  in  a  neat  12mo.  edition  of 
Gebes,  by  James  Gronovias,  in  the  year  1689 ;  and  after  him  by 
the  diligent  and  accurate  Fabricius,  in  his  BiUiotheca  Greoca, 
vol.  i.  p.  834,  835;  and,  after  Fabricius,  in  a  small  octavo 
edition,  by  Thomas  Johnson,  A.  M.  printed  at  London,  in  the 
year  1720. 

Whoever  reads  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise  will  find  sufficient 
internal  evidence  to  convince  him  of  its  authenticity,  both  from 
the  purity  of  the  language,  and  the  truth,  as  well  as  connection 
of  the  sentiment. 

However,  the  manuscript  authority  resting  on  nothing  better 
than  the  perplexed  account  of  that  most  oMcure  and  affected 
writer,  James  Gronovius,  I  procured  a  seardi  to  be  made  in  the 
royal  libntry  at  Pari%  if  such  manuscripts  were  thore  to  be 
found. 

Upon  inspection  of  no  less  than  four  manuscripts  of  Gebes, 
preserved  in  that  valuaUe  library,  numbers  858,  2993,  1001, 
1774,  it  appeared,  that  in  the  second  and  in  the  third,  the  end 
of  Gebes  was  perJFect  and  entire,  after  the  manner  in  which  it 
stands  in  the  printed  editions  above  mentioned. 

The  end  of  this  short  essay  is  to  prove,  that  the  genuineness 
of  the  conclusion  thus  restored  does  not  rest  merely  on  such  au- 
thority as  that  of  James  GtonoVius,  (for  Fabricius  and  Johnson 
only  follow  him,)  but  on  the  authority  of  the  best  manuscripts, 
actually  inq)ected  for  the  purpose. 


PART  IV. 

SOME   AOOOUNT    OP    UTBRATUBB    IN    RUSSIA,    AND    OP    ITS    PBOGBBBS 
TOWARDS  BEING  CIVILIZED. 

The  vast  empire  of  Russia  extending  far  into  the  north,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  country,  its  in- 
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babitaiits  skould  have  remained  so  long  luiciyiHzed.  For  culture 
of  the  finer  arte  it  is  neoeMarj  there  should  be  comfortable  leisure^ 
But  how  could  such  leisure  be  fouud  in  a  oouatry  where  every 
one  had  enough  to  do  to  support  his  family,  and  to  resist  the 
rigour  of  an  uncomfortable  climate!  Besides  this,  to  make  the 
finer  arts  flourish,  there  must  be  imagination ;  and  imagination 
must  be  enlivened  by  the  contemplation  of  pleasing  objects ;  and 
that  contemplation  must  be  performed  in  a  manner  easy  to  the 
contemplator.  Now^  who  can  contemplate  with  ease,  where  the 
thermometer  is  often  many  degrees  below  the  freeing  point  ?  Or 
what  object  can  he  find  worth  contemplating  for  those  many 
loBfif  months,  when  all  the  water  is  ice,  and  all  the  land  covered 
with  snow  i 

If  then  the  difficulties  were  so  greats  how  great  must  have 
been  the  praise  of  those  princes  and  legislators,  who  dared  at- 
tempt to  polifih  mankind  in  so  unpromising  a  region,  and  who 
have  been  able,  by  their  perseverance,  in  some  degree  to  accom-^ 
plish  it  i 

'  Those  who  on  this  occasion  bestow  the  highest  praises  upon 
Peter  the  Great,  praise  him>  without  doubt,  as  he  justly  deserves» 
But  if  they  would  refer  the  beginning  of  this  work  to  him^ 
and  much  more  its  completion,  they  are  certainly  under  a  micp 
take. 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  our  Edward  the  Sixth,  Ivan  Ba- 
silowitz  adopted  principles  of  commerce^  and  granted  peculiar 
privileges  to  the  English,  on  their  discovery  of  a  navigation  to 
Archangel. 

A  sad  scene  of  sanguinaty  confusion  followed  ftom  this  period 
to  the  year  1612,  when  a  deliverer  arose,  prince  Pajanky,  He, 
by  unparalleled  fortitude,  having  rotited  all  the  tyrants  and  im- 
postors of  the  time,  was  W  the  Ixnars,  or  magnates^  unanimously 
elected  czar.  But  this  honour  he,  with  a  most  disinterested 
magnanimity,  declined  for  himself^  and  pointed  out  to  them 
Michael  PMorowitz,  of  the  house  of  Bomanofi^,  and  by  his 
mother^s  side  descended  from  the  ancient  czars. 

From  this  period  we  may  date  the  first  appearances  of  a  real 
civilizing,  and  a  development  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
the  Bussian  empire.  Michael  reigned  thirty-three  years.  By 
his  wisdom,  and  the  mildness  of  his  character,  he  restored  ease 
and  tranquillity  to  subjects  who  had  been  long  deprived  of  those 
inestimable  blessings ;  he  encouraged  them  to  industry^  and  gave 
them  an  example  of  the  most  laudable  behaviour. 

His  son  Alexius  Michaelowitz  was  superior  to  his  father  in  the 
art  of  governing  and  sound  politics.  He  promoted  apiculture ; 
introduced  into  his  empire  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  lover ;  published  a  code  of  laws^  still  used  in  the  ad-^ 
ministration  of  ^justice ;  and  greatly  improved  his  army,  by 
mending  its  discipline.    This  he  efiected  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
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gtrangers,  most  of  whom  were  Sootdi.  Lesley,  €k>rdon,  and 
Ker,  are  the  names  of  families  still  existing  in  tins  country. 

Theodore,  or  F»dor,  succeeded  his  £ELther  in  1 677.  He  was 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  weak  constitution ;  fond  of  pomp 
and  maffnificence,  and  in  satisfying  this  passion  contributed  to 
polish  his  subjects  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufiEMstures 
and  articles  of  elegance,  which  they  soon  began  to  adopt  and 
imitate.  His  delight  was  in  horses,  and  he  did  his  country  a 
real  service  in  the  beginning  and  establishing  of  those  fine  breeds 
of  them  in  the  Ukraine  and  elsewhere.  He  reigned  seven  years ; 
and  having  on  his  death-bed  called  his  bojars  round  him,  in  the 
presence  of  his  brother  and  sister,  Ivan  and  Sophia,  and  of  his 
half-brother  Peter,  said  to  them,  ^^Hear  my  last  sentiments; 
they  are  dictated  by  my  love  for  the  state,  and  by  my  affection 
for  my  people :  the  bodily  infirmities  of  Ivan  necessarily  must 
affect  his  mental  faculties ;  he  is  incapable  of  ruling  a  dominion 
like  that  of  Russia;  he  cannot  take  it  amiss,  if  I  recommend  to 
you  to  set  him  aside,  and  to  let  your  approbation  taH  on  Peter, 
who  to  a  robust  constitution  joins  great  strength  of  mind,  and 
marks  of  a  superior  understanding.'" 

Theodore  dying  in  1682,  Peter  became  emperor,  and  his 
brother  Ivan  remained  contented.  But  Sophia,  Ivan'^s  sister, 
a  woman  of  great  ambition,  could  not  brin^  herself  to  submit. 

The  troubles  which  ensued;  the  immment  dangers  whidi 
Peter  escaped;  his  abolition  of  that  turbulent  and  seditious 
soldiery,  called  the  Strelitz ;  the  confinement  of  his  half-sister 
Sophia  to  a  monastery ;  all  these  were  important  events,  which 
left  Peter  in  the  year  1689  with  no  other  competitor  than  the 
mild  and  easy  Ivan ;  who  d^ing  not  many  years  after,  left  him 
sole  monarch  of  all  the  Bussias. 

The  acts  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war,  of  this 
stupendous  and  elevated  genius,  are  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
peated by  me.  Peter  adorned  his  country  with  arts,  and  raised 
its  ^ory  by  arms:  he  created  a  respectable  marine;  founded 
St.  Petersburgh,  a  new  capital,  and  that  from  the  very  ground ; 
rendering  it  withal  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe  for  beauty 
and  elegance. 

To  encourage  letters,  he  formed  academies,  and  invited  foreign 
professors  not  only  to  Petersburgh  (his  new  city)  but  to  his 
ancient  capital  Moscow ;  at  both  which  places  these  professors 
were  maintained  with  liberal  pensions. 

As  a  few  specimens  of  literature  from  both  these  cities  have 
recently  come  to  my  hand,  I  shall  endeavour  to  enumerate  them, 
as  I  think  it  relative  to  my  subject. 

I.  Plutarchus  wepl  Avatovla^^  KaX  irepl  Tu;^? — Gr.  Lat.  cum 
animadversionibus  Keiskii  et  alior :  suas  adjecit  Ghristianus  Fri- 
dericus  Matthsei.  Typis  Universitatis  Mosquensis,  an.  1777. 
8vo. 
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2.  Plutarchi  libellus  de  Superstitione,  et  Demosthenis  Oratio 
fboebris,  Gr.  Lst.  com  notis  inte^fris  Beiskii  et  alior. — suas  adjecit 
Ohrist.  Frider.  Matthsei.  Tjpis  Gaesarese  Mosquensis  Univer- 
sitatis,  an.  1778.  Svo. 

3.  Lectiones  Mosqnenses,  in  two  Yolumes,  Svo.  bound  to- 
gether, and  printed  at  Leipsic,  an.  1779 :  they  contain  yarioas 
readings  in  different  authors,  and  some  entire  pieces,  all  in 
Greek,  collected  from  the  libraries  of  Moscow,  ana  published  by 
the  same  learned  editor. 

4.  Isocratis,  Demetrii  Gyd.  et  Michael  GlycsB  aliquot  Epistolse, 
nee  non  Dion.  Ghrysostomi  Oratio— Graec.  Typis  Uniyersitatis 
OsBsarese  Mosquensis.  8yo.  By  the  same  learned  editor. 

5.  Glossaria  Grseca  minora,  et  alia  Anecdota  Grseca :  a  work 
consisting  of  two  parts,  contained  under  one  yolume,  in  a  thin 
quarto,  by  the  same  able  professor,  printed  at  Moscow  by  the 
uniyersitjr  types,  in  the  years  1774,  1775.  A  catalogue  of  the 
several  pieces  in  both  parts  is  subjoined  to  the  end  of  the  second 
part.  Among  the  pieces  in  the  first  part  are,  Excerpta  ex 
Grammatic&  Niceph.  Gregorse ;  ex  Glossario  Gyrilli  Alexandrini ; 
Glossarium  in  Epistolas  ^auli ;  Nomina  Mensium :  those  of  the 
second  part  are  chiefly  theological. 

6.  Notitia  Godicum  Manuscriptorum  Grsecorum  Bibliothe- 
carum  Moequensium,  cum  yariis  Anecdotis,  Tabulis  ^neis, 
Indicibus  locupletissimis :  edidit  Ghrist.  Fridericus  Matthsei. 
Mosquse,  Tjrpis  Uniyersitatis,  an.  1776. 

This  publication,  on  a  lai^e  folio  paper,  is  as  yet  incomplete, 
only  sixty  pages  being  printed  off.  It  ends,  Partis  primse 
Sectjpnis  primse  Finis. 

7.  An  Ode  to  the  present  empress,  Gatharine,  in  ancient 
Greek  and  Russian. 

8.  An  Ode  on  the  birth-day  of  Gonstantine,  second  son  to  the 
grand  duke,  in  ancient  Greek  and  Russian :  printed  at  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and,  as  we  learn  firom  the  title,  iv  t§  AvroKparopue^ 
*AfCiiSr)fila  r&y  ^ETnarrffi&y^  "in  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

9.  An  Ode  to  prince  Potemkin,  ancient  Greek  and  Russian, 
and  printed  (as  before)  an.  1780. 

10.  An  Ode,  consisting  of  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode, 
ancient  Greek  and  Russian,  made  in  1779,  in  honour  of  the 
empress,  the  great  duke  and  duchess,  and  Alexander  and  Gon- 
stantine, their  two  sons,  grandsons  to  the  empress. 

This  Ode  was  sung  in  the  original  Greek  by  a  large  number 
of  voices,  before  a  numerous  and  splendid  court  in  one  of  the 
imperial  palaces. 

As  I  have  a  copy  of  this  music,  I  cannot  omit  observing,  that 
it  is  a  genuine  exemplar  of  the  ancient  Antiphona,  so  well  known 
to  the  church  in  very  remote  ages.  On  this  plan,  two  complete 
choirs  (each  consisting  of  trebles,  counters,  tenors,  and  bases) 
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sing  against  eaek  other,  and  reciprocally  answer ;  then  unite  all 
of  them ;  then  separate  again,  returning  to  the  alternate  re- 
sponse, till  the  whole  at  length  concludes  in  one  general  diorua 
The  music  of  this  ode  may  be  called  purely  vocal,  having  no 
other  accompaniment  but  that  of  an  organ. 

The  composer  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  celebrated  Paesielks 
so  well  known  at  present,  and  so  much  admired,  both  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  for  music  of  a  very  different  character,  I  mean 
his  truly  natural  and  pleasing  burlettas. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  more  of  this  species  of  music, 
may  consult  the  valuable  Glossary  of  Spelman,  under  the  word 
Antiphonay  and  the  ingenious  Musical  Dicti<MMiry  of  Booasean, 
under  the  worA'AfUi0nne. 

11.  A  short  copy  of  Qreek  elegiac  verses,  printed  at  Peters- 
hnrflf,  in  the  year  1780,  and  addressed  to  prince  Potemkin, 
with  this  singular  title,  ^Eirlrfpafifia  ivl  t^9  vapLSaov^  xai 
jdapfuxryvou  yopy€ueif>opui^^  r^  scoiyoripm^  /jMCKopaco^  xaXmh 
l^yv^',  ^N  ^*  T.  X.  Thus  flnglished :  "  A  poem  oa  the  q>lendid 
and  delightful  festivity,  where  they  wear  Gk^rffonian  visors; 
more  commonly  called  a  masquerade;  which  prmee  Potemkin 
celebrated,'"  &o. 

A  better  word  to  denote  a  masquerade  could  hardly  have 
been  invented  than  the  word  here  employed,  yopyeu^puu  In 
attempting  to  translate  it,  that  I  might  express  one  word,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  use  many, 

12.  A  traoslatiqu  of  Virgil's  Georgics  from  the  Latin  Hex- 
ameters into  Greek  Hexameters,  by  the  celebrated  En^niiiSy 
famous  for  his  treatise  of  Loffic,  published  a  few  years  sinee  ia 
ancient  Greek  at  I^eipsic  He  was  nmde  an  ardibishop'',  but 
chose  to  resign  his  dignity.  He  is  now  carrying  on  this  iranda* 
tion  under  the  protection  of  prince  Potenikin,  but  has  as  yet 
gone  no  further  than  to  the  end  of  the  first  Georgie. 

The  work  is  printed  w  a  large  fplio  paper,  having  the 
original  on  one  side,  and  the  translation  on  the  other.  Gopio«a 
Qotes  in  Greek  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  several  pages. 

Take  a  short  specimen  of  the  performance. 

Contimio,  ventis  soigendVos,  aut  freta  ponti 
iDcipinnt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  altis 
Montibai  aadiri  fragor ;  int  vevmantia  looge 
Littom  mbceii,  et  nemomm  ii^ciebretcen  mannnr. 

"AXs  Tff  cnkwofUyri  o/Sau^ffi,  Koi  Kopvipai  8^ 
O6p€os  tucpcu  rpaxjif  fioaaur    irhp  i»Mcp69w  yt 
*AieTcd  r' fflveUioi  ^  $p4fMPrai,  i  alyiaXoi  t€* 

Of  these  various  printed  works,  the  first  six  were  sent  me  by 
the  learned  scholar  above  mentioned,  Christianus  Fridericus 
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Matthsdi,  from  Moeoow ;  the  last  six  I  bad  the  honour  to  receive 
from  prince  Potemkin  at  Petersburgh. 

Besides  the  printed  books,  the  learned  professor  at  Moscow 
sent  me  a  ourions  Latin  narrative  in  manuscript. 

In  it  he  gives  an  account  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  Strabo,  be- 
longing to  the  Ecclesiastical  library  at  Moscow.  He  informs 
me,  this  MS.  is  in  folio;  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  leaves ;  is  beantiftill j  written  by  one,  whom  he  calls  a 
learned  and  dili^nt  scribe,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  mzteenth  century ;  and  came,  as  appears  by  a 
memorandum  in  the  manuscript,  from  the  celebrated  Greek 
monastery  at  Mount  Athos. 

He  adds,  (which  is  worth  attention,)  that  almost  all  the  Greek 
manuscripts  which  are  now  preserved  at  Moscow  were  originally 
brought  thither  from  this  monastery;  and  that,  in  the  last 
century,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Michaelowitz  and  the 
patriarch  Pfico,  by  means  oi  the  monk  Arsenius.  So  early  in 
this  country  did  a  ^leam  of  literature  shew  itself. 

He  stronffly  denies  the  &ct,  that  there  is  any  other  MS.  of 
Strabo  besides  this,  either  at  Moscow  or  at  Petersburffh« 

Of  the  present  MS.  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  colli^ 
tions,  taken  from  the  first  and  second  book. 

After  this  he  mentions  the  unpublished  hymn  of  Homer  upon 
Ceres,  and  the  fragment  of  another  by  the  same  noet  upon 
Bacchus ;  both  of  which,  since  I  heard  from  him,  nave  been 
published  by  Kuhnkenius  at  Leyden,  to  whom  my  correspondent 
had  sent  them  from  the  Moscowan  library. 

He  has  been  generous  enough  to  send  me  copies  of  all  the 
books  he  has  published,  for  which  valuable  donation  I  take  this 
public  opportunity  of  making  my  grateftil  acknowledgments. 

With  regard  to  all  the  publications  here  mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  those  from  Petersburgh  are  said  to  be  printed  in 
the  imperial  academy  of  sciences ;  those  from  Moscow,  by  the 
types  of  the  imperial  university;  each  place  by  its  style  in- 
dicating its  establishment. 

In  justice  to  my  son,  his  majesty^s  minister  to  the  court  of 
Russia,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say,  that  all  this  information, 
and  all  these  literary  treasures,  have  been  procured  for  me  by 
his  help,  and  through  his  interest. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  (though  perhaps  it  may 
be  a  repetition,)  that  the  efibrts  to  civilize  this  country  did  not 
begin  from  Peter  the  Great,  but  were  much  older.  A  small 
glimmering,  like  the  first  day-break,  was  seen  under  czar  Ivan, 
m  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  dawn  of  civilizing  became  more  conspicuous  a  centuir 
aft;erwards,  under  czar  Alexius  Michaelowitz ;  of  whom,  as  well 
as  of  his  son  Theodore,  or  Faedor,  we  have  spoken  already. 

But  under  the  Great  Peter  it  burst  forth,   with  all  the 
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splendour  of  a  rising  sun,  and  (if  I  may  be  pennitied  to  continue 
my  metaphor)  has  continued  ever  since  to  ascend  towards  its 
meridian. 

More  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  Peter; 
during  which  period,  with  very  little  exception,  this  vast  empire 
has  been  governed  by  female  sovereiflfns  only.  All  of  them  have 
pursued  more  or  less  the  plan  of  their  great  predecessor,  and 
none  of  them  more  than  the  illustrious  princess  who  now  reigns. 

And  so  much  for  literature  in  Russia,  and  for  its  progress 
towards  being  civilized. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  was  proposed,  as  mentioned  In  p.  399  of  this  work,  to  have 
joined  a  few  notes  to  the  pieces  contained  in  the  preceding 
Appendix;  but  the  work  growing  larger  than  was  expected, 
the  notes,  as  not  being  essentially  parts  of  it,  have  been  omitted. 
One  omission  however  we  beg  to  supply,  because  it  has  hap- 
pened through  inadvertence.  Besides  the  Arabic  translations 
from  the  Greek,  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  part  the  first,  there 
are  also  translations  of  Hippocrates,  Gklen,  and  the  old  Oreek 
physicians,  whom  the  Arabians,  as  they  translated,  illustrated 
with  comments,  and  upon  whose  doctrines  they  formed  many 
compositions  of  their  own,  havine  been  remarkably  fiunous  for 
their  study  and  knowledge  of  meaiclne. 
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AcQUUscxNCS  and  gratitode,  their  force, 
100  and  m. 

Aifectiona,  rodpiocate  with  our  ideaa,  40. 
their  force,  when  raised  by  mmic,  ibid, 

Agatho,  IS,  M. 

Alezander  Aphrodiiiensis,  his  account  of 
active  eflkient  causes,  2, ».  of  speech, 
61,  n.  of  the  Stoic  estimate  of  externals, 
89,  n,  of  the  neoessitj  of  justice  to  the 
worst  societies,  106,  n, 

Ammonius,  6,  n.  11,  ».  12  n.  13,  n.  14,  fi. 
18,  «.  61,  ff.  95, 91.  97,  n. 

Andronicus  Rhodius,  2, «.  87, «.  88,  fi. 

Antipater,  his  notion  of  the  end  of  man, 
83, «. 

Antoninus,  unites  social  and  rational,  66,  it. 
describes  law  universal,  73, «.  his  notion 
of  §em'6p$wrtSy  or  rectitude  of  conduct, 
UmL  quoted,  76,  IS.  77,  m.  90,  «.  105, «. 
his  notion  of  8ai/u»y,  or  genius,  91,  is.  of 
the  uniyerse,  96, «.  of  reason  or  intellect, 
98,  n,  99,  n.  of  Gk)d,  the  animating 
Wisdom,  101,  «.  of  evil,  Und.  «.  of 
tinffing  our  minds,  102,  n,  of  philo- 
sopikical  exception,  or  reserve,  ibid.  is. 
joins  justice  and  piety,  107,  n. 

Archidemus,  his  notion  <^  happiness,  84,  is. 

Arridamaw,  noble  sentiment  o^  26,  m. 

Azchytas,  84, «. 

Aristodes,  26.  is. 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  art,  2, «.  5,  ».  6,  is. 
of  active  efficient  causes,  ibid,  of  the 
various  modes  of  human  action,  4,  n. 
of  oompuldon,  5,  m.  of  man^s  natural, 
power,  ibid,  of  his  acquired  power,  or 
habits,  ibid,  of  operations,  purely  natural, 
ibid,  of  nature,  6,  n.  of  a  contmgent, 

11,  M.    of  the  subjects  of  philosophy, 

12,  IS.  of  chance  and  fortune,  13,  n. 
proves  from  their  existence  that  of  mind 
and  nature,  ibid,  quoted,  14,  n,  30, «. 
95,  II.  his  notion  of  human  choice,  or 
determination,  15«  ».  of  final  causes, 
16,11.  19,11.  of  energies,  18,11.  makes 
life  itself  an  eneiv^,  ibid,  final  causes 
twofold,  20,  «.  his  division  of  arts, 
21,  M.  enumeration  of  causes,  23,  ii. 
quoted,  46,  is.  his  idea  of  good,  49,  n. 
proves  man  social  from  speech,  61,  m. 
quoted,  5,  n.   36,  n.  66,  n.  holds  the 

science  of  contraries,  69,  n.    his 


account  of  happiness,  69,  n,  85,  n,  gives 
that  of  Xenocrates,  85,  n,  accounts  for 
the  pleasure  arising  fiK>m  imitations, 
35,  IS.  his  account  of  sentiments,  36,  ii. 
of  the  end  of  tragedy,  37,  is.  of  characters 
or  manners,  38,  IS.  etymol(»ixes  the  word 
tOici,  103,  IS.  makes  sdf  and  iodal 
one,  106,  ii.  makes  happiness  the  univer- 
sal object^  108,  fs.  his  treatise  concerning 
philosophy,  quoted  from  a  manuscript, 
25,1s. 

Arrian.  See  Epictetus. 

Art,  considered  as  an  efficient  cause,  2 — 9. 
its  material  cause,  10,  11.  its  finalt 
14—16.  its  formal,  17—20.  loves  for- 
tune, why,  13,  IB.  what,  2  and  n.  4,  8. 
how  distinguished  from  chance,  2  and  is. 
4,  5  and  is.  12.  how  from  compulsion, 
2  and  n,  5.  how  from  volition,  3  and 
5  IS.  how  from  natural  power  and 
instinct,  ibid,  how  frvnn  power  divine, 
4,  and  6  is.  its  influence  on  the  ele- 
ments, 21.  on  animals  irrational,  22. 
on  man,  ibid,  the  same  as  mind,  ibid, 
inane  and  fiUse  art,  8,  ».  Peripatetic 
description  of  art,  9,  is.  Stoic,  ibid. 
that  of  Qnintilian,  ibid,  of  Cicero, 
ibid,  of  Cleanthes,  ibid,  of  Nicephorus 
Blemmides,  ibid,  art  considered  in  four 
views,  23.  arts,  their  comparative  pri- 
ority, 25,  IS.  either  necessary  or  elegant, 
25  and  is.  the  pretensions  of  each,  27. 
imitative  arts  imitate  through  sensible 
media,  28.  what  numbers  wanted  to 
establish  human  society,  59. 

Artists,  moral  and  inferior,  how  they  difier, 
75,  76  and  is. 

Beauty,  its  effect,  90. 

Being;  every  species  o^  conciliated  to  itsd^ 

57  and  M. 
Being  and  well  being,  27. 
Blenmiides,  9,  ii. 
Bossu,  30, ».  36, «.  38, ». 
Brutal,  degradation  of  rational  into  it,  how, 

99,  IS. 

Ciesura  in  verse,  39,  is. 
Capacity,  7. 

Cause,  3.  efficient,  2 — 8.  material,  10—12. 
final,  13—16,  19,  n.   formal,  17—20. 
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final  often  ooncon  with  fonnal,  19,  n. 
final,  twofold,  ibid,  the  four  ipecies  in 
one  view,  23, «. 

Chance,  2,  5,  n.  12, «. 

CluuBCter,  or  nuuinen,  86,  38. 

Chiytippofl,  hit  notion  of  law  muvenal, 
72,  n,  of  good,  74,  n.  of  the  rational 
punoit  even  of  eztemala,  88, «.  of  the 
perfect  man,  92,  m.  of  futurity,  100,  n. 
of  evil,  1 01,  n, 

Cicero,  his  notion  of  art,  2,  n,  quoted,  9,  n, 
48,  n,  49,  n.  for  an  active  life,  54,  91. 
quoted,  57,  N.  64, 11.  hia  notion  of  por- 
tents, 65,  «.  luppoaes  one  leaaon,  one 
truth,  and  one  law  to  gods  and  men,  66,  n. 
hit  aifcumoit  against  injustice,  iUd. 
holds  virtue  agrsMble  to  nature,  68,  n. 
his  definition  of  a  metal  office,  or  duty, 
69, ».  his  account  of  the  Peripalellc  idea 
.  of  happiness,  ibid,  and  70, ».  the  Stoic 
objection  te  it,  70,  n.  of  law  uni- 
vmd,72,«.  translates  icnr^ptfiM'if 1 73,11. 
his  aecount  of  the  Stoic  happmess, 
74,  n,  76,  ».  quoted,  78,  m.  79,  n. 
80,  91.  81,  ft.  82,  91.  83,  fk  84,  «. 
86,  «.  91,  Ik  94, 91.  99,  n.  his  account 
of  the  Stoic  WA>i,  86, 91.  of  their  regard 
to  the  social  system,  88,  n,  to  externals, 
89, 11.  good  or  interest,  his  account  of  it, 
90,  fk  of  the  perfect  man,  91, «.  93, «. 
of  the  universe,  as  one  dty,  96, 11.  joins 
ss^and  tomal,  106, 91.  his  high  notion  of 
justice,  ibid,  whence  he  derives  human 
reason  or  mind,  99,  91.  his  notion  of 
halnl  as  to  morals,  103,  «.  quoted, 
100,91.  108,91. 

Cleanthes,  his  notion  of  happiness,  82,  n, 
of  evil,  101, 91.   his  verses,  102. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  98,  n. 

Compulsion,  2,  5, 91. 

Contingents,  what,  11,  n,  differ  in  eha- 
iBoter,  12, 91. 

Contmriee  ftmown  through  the  same  habit 
or  fikculty,  68  and  n, 

Atdfuuf,  or  genius,  what,  85,  fk  91,  it. 
99,  n.  101,  fi.  affords  an  elegant  ety- 
moloffy  to  cMm^toWa,  happiness,  91,  it. 

Demetrius  Phalereua,  30,  n. 

Desire,  how  to  be  treated,  99  and  is. 

Dialectic,  what,  94,  n, 

Dio  Chrysostom,  2,  it. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  9,  m.  19,  n.  46,  11. 
66^  n,  defines  a  moral  office,  or  duty, 
69^  n,  law  universal,  72,  n.  quoted, 
76, 91.  79,  n.  80,  It.  82, 91.  83, 9i.  84, 9t. 
85,  H,  108,  91.  his  account  of  pasikm, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  87,  91.  their 
apathy,  what,  ibid,  their  eupathies,  or 
well-feelings,  88,  n.  quoted,  ibid,  and 
95.  virtue  and  felicity,  one,  101,  is. 

Duty.    See  Moral  Offices. 

End  of  man,  and  human  action,  examined 
in  the  life  politicali  51.   luoiative,  52. 


pleasurable,  ibid,  contemplative,  54.  in 
the  life  of  virtue  joined  to  healdi  and 
competence,  69,  70.  of  pure  virtue  alone* 
73.  end,  not  in  the  success,  but  in  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  ibid.  74,  «.  81,  n.  in 
the  mere  doing,  ibid,  and  73,  «.  con- 
firmed by  examples,  78 — 81.  moial  end 
differs  from  other  ends,  how,  76  and  91. 

Energies,  7.  how  they  diffisr  frcnn  wocfcs, 
1 8, 19.  in  them  and  works  all  arts  md, 
17 — 19.  easy,  when  habitual,  6, 91. 

Enthusiasm,  the  rational,  and  the  savage^ 
101. 

Epietetns,  his  idea  of  good,  45,  n,  46,  ik 
49,  n.  73,  n.  quoted,  54,  ik  73»  a. 
99,  n,  makes  life  the  nilijeet  to  the 
mani  artist,  75,  is.  quoted,  77,  a.  81,  a. 
recommends  oonsutenoe,  tUl  htsaooooBt 
of  Stdc  apathy,  87,  ■.    distJngaisiMs 

maintains  the  social  system,  ibid,  life  a 
dnuna,  89,  is.  wiae  adfioe  ef  his,  90,  a. 
makes  good  the  common  object  of  pur- 
suit, •6^  hbnotioQof  profiGimicy,9&,9i. 
of  the  world,  as  one  dly,  9^  a.  of 
reason  and  intellect,  98,  99,  a.  nasoa 
degraded,  how,  99,  a.  our  own,  wheMa^ 
ibid,  his  advice  about  desire,  ibid,  tieata 
man  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  100,  a.  hia 
doetrine  as  to  futurity,  ibid,  hia  notion 
of  habit  in  morals,  103,  a.  quoted,  99,  a. 
102,  N.  103,  a.  makes  m^  and  tomid 
one,  105,91.  rests  all  in  pious  and  rational 
aoquiesoence,  108,  9t.  what  errer  he 
would  adopt,  ibid, 

Epicurus,  his  epistle,  when  dyingv  79.  his 
account  of  happiaesa  connected  with 
virtue,  85, 91. 

Eb9aifioyta.  See  Aml/u^. 

Eb9aifmw,  etymdogiBed  BNEsUy,  85,  a. 
91,  a. 

EvU,  65,  a.  97,  a.  101,  a.  106,  107,  a. 

Eustathius,  29,  a. 

Externals,  not  neoesauily  oondoeive  ta 
happiness,  71.  accurate  knewledga  of 
them  requisite,  why,  75,  88. 

Final     See  Oanse. 
Fortitude,  natural,  why,  68. 
Fortune,  12, 91.    loves  art,  why,  13,  a. 
Friendship,  real,  exists  only  among  the 

virtuous,  88,  a. 
Futurity,  its  force,  either  aa  unknown  or 

known,  100, 101  and  a. 

Oale^s  Opuscule,  84,  a. 

Qeneials,  or  univenals,  their  character, 
94,  a.  98. 

Genius.    See  Aaifimy, 

Ood,  superior  to  all  art,  how,  6,  a.  to  phi- 
losophising, why,  ibid,  worka  uaifonnly, 
according  to  one  idea  of  peifeotaon,  65 
and  a.  the  same  with  right  reaaon  and 
universal  kw,  72,  a.  78,  a.  the  standaid 
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of  per&etioii,  aecording  to  Plsto  and 
scriptmey  95,  ik  the  tuuTenal  reason, 
99.  or  mind,  101.  pervades  and  rules 
the  whole,  ibid,  and  ».  26,  n.  made  all 
men  free,  ibid,  himself  uniYersal,  one, 
and  ever  in  energy,  27,  n. 

Good,  absent,  leads  to  art,  15.  this  absent 
good  described,  and  its  characters  ginen,  * 
15,  16.  sovereign,  45  and  n,  always 
complete,  76.  varions  descriptions  of  it, 
12,  M.  its  original  preconceptions  or  ehar 
racteristics,  45,  46.  agreeable  to  natnre, 
47  and  n.  conducive  to  well-being,  47. 
accommodated  to  all  places  and  times,  50 
and  «.  durable,  48  and  is.  sell^erived, 
ibid,  its  characteristics  applied  to  detei^ 
mine  what  is  happiness,  71, 77, 91 .  good, 
not  in  externals,  bat  in  thttr  proper  nse, 
75,  II.  pursued  by  all,  90  and  ik  108 
and  a.    See  Happiness. 

Qotpeif  quoted,  95,  a. 

Gratis,  nothing  to  be  had,  103  and  aw 

Gratitude  and  acquiescence,  their  force, 
100, 107. 

Habit,  8, 102, 108  and  ■. 

Handel,  81,  41,  n. 

Happiness,  in  virtue  joined  to  health  and 
competoice,  70.  how  fax  adequate  and 
perfect,  70,  71.  in  virtue  alone,  or  reo- 
titude  of  conduct,  in  the  mere  doing, 
without  regard  to  success,  72 — ^74.  in 
consistence,  in  ezpttienoe,  in  selection  and 
rejection,  82,  88  and  a.  in  performance 
of  moral  offices,  88  and  a.  concurring 
sentiments  of  difiierent  sects  of  philoso- 
phers on  the  subject  of  happiness,  84 — 
86,  a.  Yirtue  and  happiness,  one,  101,  a. 
real  self-interest  and  happiness,  one, 
105,  a.  pursued  by  all,  108  and  a. 

Hecato,  the  Stoic,  89,  a. 

Hermes,  called  Koir^i,  or  Common,  why, 
46,  a. 

Hobbs,  his  account  of  happiness,  86,  a. 

Horner^  4^9  **•  25,  a. 

Horace,  7,  30,  a.  32,  38,  41,  55,  75,  a.  78, 
81,a.  95»a.  99,  a. 

Ideas,  in  poetry  we  form  our  own,  in  paint- 
ing we  take  them  from  the  artists,  34, 35. 
reciprocate  with  affections,  40.  ideas, 
qpeofic,  their  high  rank,  93,  94  and  a. 

Jerome,  his  notion  of  the  Stoics,  80,  a. 

Ill  SeeEviL 

Imitation,  objects  o^  different  from  the 
media  of  imitation,  how,  28.  extend 
farther  than  the  media,  iMtf.  and  29,  30. 
imitation,  media  o^what  to  painting,  28, 
29.  what  to  music,  28,  31,  33.  what 
to  poetry,  28,  33.  whence  imitations  by 
different  arts  derire  their  preeminence, 
28,  29.  imitation  natural  to  man,  and 
pleasing,  why,  35. 

Imitative  arts,  27. 


Individaals.    See  Particnlara. 
Ii^Qstice,  unnatural,  why,  66,  a.    106,  a. 
Instiaot,  4.    different  from  reason,  how, 

62. 
Interest,  all  governed  by,  105.  and  justiy, 

ibid,  a  detadied  one,  impossible,  ibid,  a 

social  one,  happiness,  ibid,  private  and 

public,  inseparaUe^  105,  a. 
Joannes  (hammaticus.    See  Philopena. 
Justice,  natural,  why,  67, 106  and  a.  joined 

by  the  Stmcs  to  piety,  107,  a. 

Kotwhs  V9VS,  common  sense,  46,  a. 
KaT6p$fais  and  acr^ip^fta,  78,  a. 

Language,  its  rise,  27,  a.   founded  in  cok- 

fBciyibid.    See  ^leech. 
Law,  universal,  described,  72,  78,  a.    the 

same  as  right  reason,  66,  a.   and  aa  God 

himself  73,  a.  101. 
Legislators,  their  hig^  daractef^  22,  26,  a. 
Liberty,  the  giftof God,  26, a.   phflosophic, 

what,  102. 
Life,  55.    lifo  according  to  virtue  and  to 

noral  offices,  the  same,  69  and  a.    life, 

and  its  events,  the  subject-matter  to  the 

moral  artist,  75,  a.  lifo^  human,  a  drama, 

89  and  a.  99  and  a. 
lives,  four  sorts  o^  50  andik  the  politieal, 

51.  the  lucrative,  52.    the  pleasurable, 

52,  53.    the  contemplative,  54,  55.    all 
inadequate,  tftai   active  and  social,  tdsi. 

Love,  philosophic,  ita  progresi  and  end, 

lOOanda.  102. 
Logic,  when  usefrd,  when  not^  108. 

Kan,  his  nature  and  OQBstitntion,  examined, 
58—66.  by  nature,  social,  58^-62.  ra- 
tional, 62--66.  the  peifoct  aian,  91  and 
a.  108,  104.  man,  a  part  only  of  the 
whole,  100  and  a.  made  by  God  and 
nature,  not  a  dave,  but  free,  26,  a. 

Mankind,  their  modes  of  action,  4,  a. 

Manners,  or  characters,  36,  a.  38. 

Manuscript,  of  Philoponus,  25,  a.  of  Pro- 
clus,  46,  a.  94,  a. 

Master-knowledge  and  science^  37, 99, 108^ 
26,  a. 

Meroiorfxi^  what,  8,  a. 

Matter,  97,  a. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  92,  a. 

Metaphysics,  called  so,  why,  26,  a. 

MUton,  32,  d4,a.  39,a.   54,  78, a. 

Mimetic  See  Imitative. 

Mind,  recognises  the  natural  woiid  through 
the  senses,  27.  particular  minds,  hu^ 
mony  of^  with  the  universal,  101,  102. 
the  more  respectaUes  how  cfaaraet^ised, 
97,  a. 

Moral  office,  defined,  69  and  a.  happiness, 
to  live  peifbrming  them,  84  and  a. 

Morals,  united  with  religion,  96.  why 
treated  apart,  t5uL 

Motion,  its  species,  with  a  view  to  the  mi- 
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metic  arts,  SO,  81.  natnnl  diffisn  from 
mttfliGal,  how,  31.  imitated  by  paintiiig, 
how,  29.  more  motions  in  mmic  than  in 
poetry,  HH, 

Mmic,  art  o^  its  media  of  imitation,  8S. 
its  sabjects,  30.  imitates  joy  and  grief^ 
how,  31.  its  imitation  &r  interior  to  that 
of  painting,  why,  ibid,  its  efficacy  de- 
riyed  elsewhere,  39.  by  help  of  natural 
media,  imitates  nearly  as  wdl  as  poetry, 
though  inferior,  33, 35.  an  ally  to  poetry, 
how,  39.  raises  affsctiona,  rather  than 
ideas,  40.  its  fbroe  in  consequence  of 
this,  40,  41.  objections  to  singing  of 
dramas,  solved,  41. 

Musical  discords,  diffsrent  to  different 
hearers,  whence,  97. 

Nations,  oomparatite  estimate  o^  how  to 
be  formed,  27,  n. 

Nature,  divine,  human,  brutal,  vegetable, 
8.  d^ned,  6,  ».  12,  ».  her  treatment 
of  man,  43  and  n,  how  distinguished 
from,  and  opposed  to  reason,  64,  65. 
governed  by  one  efficient  cause,  65.  when 
and  why  she  deviates,  65,  •.  the  pri- 
maries of  nature,  rh  wp&ra  riis  ^icimSf 
what,  70, ». 

Natural  philosophy,  its  order  in  the  rank 
of  sciences,  26,  n. 

Necessary,  and  impossible,  12,  n. 

Necessity,  natural,  how  distinguished  from 
natural  desire,  5, ».  13, ». 

Nidas,  the  painter,  his  judicious  remarks 
on  the  subjects  of  his  art,  30, «. 

Object  of  universal  pursuit,  what,  108  and  n, 
objects  of  perception,  to  be  valued,  not 
by  their  number,  but  their  worth,  97,  n. 

Painting,  art  o^  its  media  of  imitation,  28. 
its  subjects,  29.  imitates  sounds,  motions, 
passions,  affections,  characters,  how,  HM, 
38.  its  best  subjects,  how  circumstanced, 
30,  34.  confined  to  an  instant,  as  to  time, 
30.   not  so  as  to  space,  Hid, 

Particulars,  their  characters,  98  and  n. 

Paul,  quoted,  72, «. 

Perceptions,  sensitive  difier  fsosn.  intdleo- 
tual,  how,  66,11. 

Perfection,  where,  and  how  it  exists,  92 — 
95.    See  Standard. 

Peripatetics,  unite  sijf  and  toeialy  106,  n, 

Persius,  99,«. 

Perspicuity,  essential  to  arts,  30, «. 

Phhoponus,  19,  11.  65,  ».  25,  «.  See 
Joannes  Grammaticus. 

Philosophers,  the  concurring  sentiments  of 
various  sects  o^  concerning  happiness 
and  moral  ends,  illustrated  m>m  the  Py- 
thagoreans, 84, 11.  the  Socratics,  85,  n, 
the  Peripatetics,  ihid,  the  Epicureans, 
ibid.  Thomas  Hobbs,  86,  it.  the  Stoics, 
pauim. 


Philosophy,  its  progress,  and  end  or  aim, 
according  to  the  Peripatetics,  11,«.  ac- 
cording to  the  Platomcs,  97, 98, «.  plu- 
losophy  ancient,  different  in  its  mediod 
from  modem,  how,  98,  n.  its  tiireefold 
division  according  to  the  andenta,  108,  m. 
the  first  philosophy,  iHiat,  and  why  so 
called,  26,  II. 

Physics,  when  useful,  when  not,  108.  prior 
to  metaphysics,  why,  26,  n. 

Physical  events,  their  different  effect  on 
weak,  and  on  generous  minds,  26,  n. 

Piety,  connected  with  virtue,  106,  107. 
their  different  employs,  107,  *• 

Plato,  his  idea  of  Ood  not  philosophiiing^ 
and  why,  6,«.  of  the  invention  of  arts, 
14,  M.  of  Uie  sovereign  good,  45,  n.  his 
argument  for  society,  60, «.  63, «.  quoted 
8,11.  16,«.  64,11.  68,11.  75,11.  79,80. 
90, ».  100,11.  106,11.  108,11.  makes 
God  the  standard,  95,  a.  his  philooo- 
phical  synthesis,  98,  «.  his  progress  of 
love,  100,11. 

Plutarch,  describes  law  umveml,  73,  •. 
quoted, 46,11.  57,  m.  73,ii.  74,s.  87,*. 
88,11.  92, «.  93,  Ik  101, «.  108,11. 

Poet^,  art  0^  its  media  of  imitaSdon,  28. 
media  partly  natural,  partly  aitiifeiB], 
ibid.  32.  its  force  by  help  of  natural 
media,  32.  in  this  view,  limited,  33.  and 
inferior  to  painting,  ibid.  35.  bat  neariy 
equal  to  music,  33.  poetiy,  its  force  by 
he^  of  an  artificial  medium,  language, 
34.  inferior  to  painting,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  painting, 
ibid,  the  reason,  &fid.  n.  superior  to 
music,  35.  poetry,  the  objects  most  per- 
fectly adapted  to  it,  described,  36--38. 
its  foroe  in  these  last  subjects,  38.  com- 
pared to  painting,  ibid,  to  nmsie,  39. 
greatly  superior  to  both,  and  why,  ibid, 
associates  with  music,  how,  ibid,  derives 
power  merely  firom  its  numbers,  ibid. 

Porphyry,  98,  n. 

Portents,  and  monsters,  what  and  whence, 
65, «. 

Power,  7.  natural,  prior  to  energy,  5,  u. 
how  difiierent  frtnn  habit,  or  custom,  Aid, 

Practice  and  theory,  45. 

Preconceptions,  wpoX^^ii,  45,  46  andn. 
defined,  46,  n, 

Produs,  manuscript  of,  quotations  from, 
46,  47,  «.  94,  «.  97,  n. 

Proficiency,  95  and  «. 

Prudence,  natural,  and  our  interest,  67. 

Quintilian,  his  account  of  lunmurnxpU,  or 
inane  and  felse  art,  8, «.  of  energies  and 
works,  19,  II.  of  neech,  61,  ik  of  tiie 
event,  in  rhetoric,  75,  it.  of  the  force  of 
music,  40,  M.  of  the  perfect  orator,  93,  s. 
95,11. 

Raphael  Urbin,  30,  n,  34,  «. 
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Reason,  natnnl  to  man,  63.  different  from 
instinct,  how,  62,  63.  fiarftMa/ implies 
9ocialf  BSf  n.  reason  and  law,  the  same, 
ibid,  its  character,  98,  99  and  n.  imi- 
yersal)  see  Ood. 

Reason,  degraded,  how,  99  and  n. 

Rectitude  of  endeavours,  or  conduct,  72, 73 
and  n,  proposed  as  the  sovereign  good, 
72,  73.  examined  by  our  preconceptions 
of  food,  77,  78.  exphuned,  73,  n. 

Religion,  connected  with  morals,  96,  107. 
See  Piety. 

Reserve,  philosophical,  what,  102  and  tu 

SidTator  Rosa,  30, «. 

Sanctius,  61, «. 

ScaUger,  14  n.  18,  n.  19,  n. 

Science,  its  objects,  what,  94,  n.  97,  n. 

Self,  47,11.  See  Interest,  Happiness,  Virtue. 

Selfdenial,  discussed,  104. 

Seneca,  his  account  of  the  causes,  23,  n, 
quoted,  76, «.  84,  is.  his  notion  of  the 
perfect  man,  94, 95,  n.  of  futurity.  100, «. 
of  philosophic  reserve,  102,  «•  translates 
Cleanthes,  tUci. 

Sense,  objects  o^  their  character,  94,  n, 
97,  98,  n,  common,  what,  46,  n. 

Sentiments,  their  description  and  end,  36,  n, 

Seztns  Empiricus,  93,  n. 

Shaftesbury,  earl  o(  quoted,  30,  «.  81, «. 
100, «. 

Shakspeaie,  44. 

Sittplicius  ezpkins  the  Stoic  definitbn  of 
moral  duty,  69,  n. 

Social  affections,  natural,  60,  87,  88,  «. 
social  principle  implied  in  rational,  66,  it. 
contributes  to  happiness,  78. 

Society,  natural  to  man,  61,  88,  n,  pro- 
gress of  a  rising  one,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  completion,  25,  26, «.  necefr- 
sary  to  the  production  of  science,  why, 
26,27,«. 

Socrates,  his  notion  of  happiness,  79,  80, 
74,  II.  his  proficiency,  95  and  is. 

Soul  of  man,  has  various  faculties,  104. 

Sounds,  imitated  by  painting,  how,  29. 
musical,  different  from  natural,  how,  31. 
infittior  to  those  of  poetry,  in  the  view 
of  imitation,  why,  33. 

Speech,  its  powers  natural,  61.  our  social 
nature  proved  from  it,  61,  ».  its  origin, 
27.    See  Hermes. 

Spenser,  53. 

Sportsmen  resemble  philosophers,  how,  78. 

Standard,  when  found  among  ihe  many, 
when  among  the  few,  64  and  it.  natural 
state,  a  standard  far  what,  93  and  n.  of 
perfection,  natural  and  moral,  93.  found 
in  no  one  individual,  ibid,  and  it.  general 
reasoning  on  the  idea  of  standard,  95,  n. 
Ood,  the  moral  standard,  ibid,  reason,  a 
standard,  98. 

Stobseus,  his  account  of  the  virtues,  68,  it. 
makes  virtue  agreeable  to  nature,  ibid. 
defines  a  moral  duty,  ibid,  quoted,  17, «. 


81,  It.  82,  ff.  83,  M.  84,  n.  87,  n. 

Stoic  philosophy,  its  idea  of  the  sovereign 
pfood,  45—52.  objects  to  the  Peripatetic 
idea,  and  why,  68,  n.  its  notion  of  law 
universal,  72,  73,  n.  holds  its  idea  of 
good  most  consonant  to  our  preconcep- 
tions, 74,  ft.  resembles  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, 44,  80  and  n.  takes  not  away  the 
difference  in  things,  but  establishes  it, 
86  and  n,  suppresses  no  natural  affections, 
ibid,  its  apathy,  what,  86—88,  n,  what 
not,  87,  It.  its  idea  of  the  perfect  moral 
character,  88,  it.  its  attachment  to  the 
social  scheme,  ibid.  Stoic  system,  what 
it  is  not,  87,  88.  what  it  is,  89,  90.  did 
not  reject  extemak,  89,  a.  its  perfect 
man,  93,  n,  95,  n,  made  real  $df  and 
iodcU  the  same,  105,  n. 

Substances,  their  species,  26,  it.  97,  98. 

Temperance,  natural,  why,  67. 

Terence,  places  good  not  in  externals,  but 
in  their  proper  use,  75,  n, 

Themistius,  12,  n.  13,  n.  holds  the  same  - 
science  of  contraries,  68,  n.   gives  the 
Stoic  account  of  the  passions,  87,  it.  cha- 
racterizes the  most  excellent  mind  by  its 
objects,  how,  97,  «i. 

Theory,  compared  to  practice,  45, 103. 

Things,  not  indifferent,  56.  their  value 
adjusted  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  each 
spedet,  57.  division  of  them  with  respect 
to  beings  sensitive,  56.  philosophy  takes 
not  away  their  distmction,  86  and  it. 

Tragedy,  end  o^  explained,  37,  n, 

Valerius  Maximus,  2,  it. 

Varro,  his  notion  of  genius,  91,  ii. 

Verse,  English  heroic,  39. 

Vice,  as  much  self-denial  in,  as  in  virtue, 

104. 
Virgil,  his  account  of  the  cause  which  gave 

birth  to  arts,  17,  n,  quoted,  32,  44,  70, 

95,  97. 
Virtue,  cardinal  virtues,  68  and  «.  virtue 

connected  with  religion,  96.  inseparable 

fixmi  s^  47,  It.  105,  106  and  n. 
Universe,  one  city  or  commonwealth,  96^ 

97,  100,  101,  102.  how  we  rise  to  its 

idea,  96.  the  mansion  of  Jove,  where  all 

is  fiiir  and  good,  97,  n. 

Well-being,  compared  to  mere^being,  27. 
Whole,  man,  a  part  o^  100  and  n. 
Wise  men,  the  seven,  their  character  and 
employ,  26,  n, 

Xenocrates,  his  notion  of  happiness,  85,  n. 

otial/myj  or  genius,  ibid,  and  91,  it. 
Xenophon,  92,  m. 

Zeno,  his  account  of  the  end  of  man,  81,  it. 
84,  ft.  of  a  passion,  or  perturbation, 
«t(0o*,  87,  ft.  makes  the  passions  to  be 
erroneous  jugdments,  ibid. 
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ADJBCTiri,  how  it  dilfen  from  other  at- 
tribnthva,  sach  aa  the  verb  and  the  parti- 
dple,171.  Terba],tftM.  pronominal,  172. 
aUicdy  ^leaking  can  have  no  gendera, 

Adyerbe,  their  character  and  nae,  17S.  ad- 
verbs of  intension  and  remittion,  174. 
of  oompariMn,  174,  175.  of  time,  and 
place,  9ad  motion,  176,  177.  made  ont  of 
prepositions,  177.  adveihs  of  interroga> 
tion,  ibid,  affinity  between  these  hut, 
and  the  pronoun  relatiTe,  ibid,  adverbs 
derived  from  every  part  of  speech,  178. 
found  in  every  piedicament,  ibid,  called 
by  the  Stmcs,  vfltrMcnyf ,  ibid. 

/Bschines,  2S9. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  202,  206.  his 
account  of  fiincy,  or  inujrinatioii,  21 9. 

Alexander  and  Thais,  137.  his  influence 
upon  the  Greek  genius,  2S9. 

Amafimius,  238. 

Ammonias,  his  account  of  speech,  and  its 
rdationa,  118.  of  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge  from  complex  to  simple,  120. 
of  the  soul^  two  principal  powers,  122. 
of  the  species  of  sentences,  ibid,  his  no- 
tion of  Ood,  183.  quoted,  134.  his  notion 
of  a  verb,  142, 178.  his  notion  of  time, 
145.  iUttstrates  from  Homer  the  species 
of  modes  or  sentences,  159.  quoted,  162. 
his  notion  of  conjunctive  partides,  and 
of  the  unity  which  they  produce,  187. 
quoted,  197.  his  account  of  sound,  voice, 
articuhitions,  Ac  209,  211.  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  symbol  and  a  reoem- 
Uanoe,  212.  what  he  thought  the  human 
body  with  respect  to  the  soul,  213.  his 
triim  order  of  ideas  or  forms,  228. 

Analysis  and  synthesis,  117,  118,  222. 
analysis  of  cases,  196,  197, 199. 

Anaxagoras,  195. 

Anthologia  Gr.  181. 

Antoninus,  170,  206, 235,  286,  239. 

ApoUonius,  the  grammarian,  explains  the 
species  of  words  by  the  species  of  let- 
ters, 125.  his  elegant  name  for  the  noun 
and  verb,  126.  quoted,  135.  his  idea 
of  a  pronoun,  ibid,  and  136.  quoted,  137. 
explains  the  distinction  and  relation  be- 
tween the  article  and  the  pronoun,  138. 
his  two  spedes  of  8fZ(if,  or  indication, 
139.  holds  a  wide  difference  between  the 
prepositive  and  subjunctive  articles,  ibid, 
explahis  the  nature  of  the  subjunctive 
article,  140.  corrects  Homer  from  the 
doctrine  of  enclitics,  141.  his  notion  of 
that  tense  called  the  prateritum  per- 
fictrnt^  155.  holds  the  soul*s  disposition 
peculiarly  explained  by  verbs,  158.  his 
notion  of  the  indicative  mood,  161.    of 


the  future,  implied  in  all  tmpentives^ 
162.  explains  the  power  of  those  past 
tenses,  found  in  the  Greek  impecstives, 
OM.  his  idea  of  die  infinitive,  165.  his 
name  for  it,  JUiL  quoted,  106, 16&  his 
notion  of  middle  verbs,  tMl  quoted,  169. 
170, 174.  expkins  the  power  and  effect 
of  the  Greek  artide,  180, 181.  helds  H 
essential  to  the  pronoun  not  to  esalesee 
with  it,  182,  188.  shews  the  diffiarent 
force  ik  the  artide  when  differentiT 
placed  in  the  same  sentence  184.  quoted, 
186,  187.  his  idea  of  the  ^prepodtion, 
192. 

Apuldus,  short  account  of  him,  238. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  quoted,  381. 

Ai^i^ument  a  priori  and  a  poitwwi,  1 18. 
which  of  ^  two  more  natoral  to  Ban, 
ibid, 

Aristophanes,  240. 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  trotli,  117.  quoted, 
119.  his  notion  of  the  diflbKneebetweea 
things  absolutdy  prior  and  rdadvdy 
prior,  ibid,  quoted,  121.  his  deftdtM 
of  a  sentence,  122.  of  a  word.  128.  of 
substance,  125.  divides  things  into  sab- 
stance  and  acddent,  ibid,-  how  many 
parts  of  speech  he  admitted,  and  vdiy, 
126,  127.  his  notion  of  genders,  129. 
his  account  of  the  meti^horica]  «se  of 
sex,  131.  quoted,  133, 142.  his  ddim- 
tion  of  a  verb,  144.  his  notion  of  a  bow, 
or  instant,  146.  sensatioa  limited  to  it, 
146,147.  of  tim^  147, 148.  oftirae'i 
dependence  on  the  soul,  149.  quoted, 
151,178.  hb  notion  of  sabstmca,  176. 
calls  Euripides  b  vomH^*  181.  himsdf 
called  the  Stagirite,  why,  182.  a  dis- 
tinction of  his,  ibid,  his  definition  of  m 
conjunction,  186.  a  passage  in  his  ihe- 
toric  explained,  187.  his  account  of  re- 
latives, 200.  Ms  notion  of  the  diviae 
nature,  204.  whom  he  thought  it  waa 
probable  the  gods  should  love,  tltfL  his 
notion  of  inteUect  and  inteUif^Ue  objects, 
ibid,  held  words  founded  in  compact,  207. 
quoted,  206,  209.  his  account  of  the 
elements,  or  letters,  210.  his  high  notion 
of  prindples,  ibid,  quoted,  219,  936, 
379.  his  notion  of  the  diierenoe  between 
moveable  and  immoveable  existaoDe,  221. 
between  intellectual  or  divine  f^easnre, 
and  that  which  is  subsidinato,  sW. 
quoted,  »6«i.  his  notion  of  the  divine  lifo 
or  existence  compared  with  that  of  man, 
ibid,  of  tile  difierence  between  the  Gredcs 
and  the  Barbarians,  236.  his  duoacter, 
as  a  writer,  compared  with  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  240.  corresponds  with  Alex- 
ander, 239. 
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ArithnMtie,  fomdad  upon  what  piiiiciples, 
2ia  (See  Qeomefiry.)  its  sabject,  what, 
222.  owM  its  being  to  the  mind,  how, 
ibid. 

Art,  what,  and  artist,  who,  149,  218. 

Articles,  126.  their  near  alliance  with  pro- 
nouns, 138.  of  two  kinds,  179.  the  first 
kind,  179—184.  the  second  kind,  184, 
1 85.  English  articles,  their  difference  and 
use,  179.  Greek  article,  180.  articles 
denote  pre-aoqoaintance,  ibid,  thence 
eminence  and  notoriety,  181,  182.  with 
what  words  they  associate,  with  what 
not,  182, 183.  Greek  article  marks  the 
sal^ect  in  propositions,  184.  articles,  in- 
stances of  their  effect,  ibid,  articles  pro- 
nominal, 187,  138,  184.  instances  of 
their  effect,  185, 217.  snbjnnctiTe  artide, 
see  Pronoun  relatiTO  or  sabjunctive. 

Articulation.    See  Yoke. 

Asccmius,  155. 

AttribntiTes,  125, 126.  defined,  141.  of  the 
first  order,  141 — 172.  of  the  second 
order,  173—178.  See  Verb,  Participle, 
Adjectiye,  Adverb. 

Anlns  Gellias,  shoit  aooonnt  of  him  as  a 
writei^238. 

Bacon,  his  notion  of  universal  grammar, 
117.  of  ancient  languages  and  geniuses, 
compared  to  modem,  200.  of  mental 
sepamtion  or  division,  205.  of  symbols, 
to  convey  our  thoughts,  218.  of  the 
analoffy  between  the  geniuses  of  nations 
and  ueir  languages,  ^6. 

Beings  or  existence,  mutable,  immutable, 

142,  224.   temporary,  superior  to  time, 

143.  See  Truth,  God. 
BeHsarius,  161. 

Memmides,  Nicephorus,  his  notion  of  time 
present,  151.  his  etymology  of  *E«-^ 
irr^/ii},  223.  his  triple  order  of  forms  or 
ideas,  231. 

Body,  instrument  of  the  mind,  205.  chief 
object  of  modem  philosophy,  ibid,  con- 
founded with  matter,  206.  human,  the 
mind*s  veil,  212.  body,  that,  or  mind, 
which  has  precedence  in  diflforent  sys- 
tems, 232. 

Boerhaave,  209. 

Boethius,  how  many  parts  of  speedi  he  ad- 

^ J      mitted  as  necessary  to  logic,  126.   his 

idea  of  God's  existence,  143.  illustrates 
firom  Viigil  tiie  species  of  modes  or  sen- 
tences, 160.  quoted,  207.  held  language 
founded  in  compact,  ibid,  refers  to  the 
Deity^  unalterable  nature,  221.  his  no- 
tion of  original,  intelligible  ideas,  233.  of 
the  difference  between  time  (however 
immense)  and  eternity,  230.  short  account 
of  his  writings  and  charactw,  239. 

Both,  difiers  from  two,  how,  183. 

Bratns,  238,  240. 

Caesar,  C.  JnKus,  his  laconic  epistle,  169. 


Caesar,  Octavins,  influence  of  his  gowm- 
ment  upon  the  Roman  genius,  240. 

Callimachus,  132. 

Cases,  scarce  any  such  thing  in  modem  hui- 
guages,  196.  name  o^  iHience,  197.  no- 
minative, 198.  accusative,  199.  genitive 
and  dative,  199,  200.  vocative,  why 
omitted,  197.  ablative,  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  and  how  they  employed  it,  Aid. 

Causes,  conjunctions  connect  the  four 
species  o^  with  their  eftNCts,  189.  final 
cause,  first  in  qieculation,  but  last  in 
even^  ibid,  has  its  peculiar  mode,  158. 
peculiar  conjunction,  189.  peculiar  ease, 
200. 

Chalcidius,  204.  short  account  of  him,  238. 

Chance,  subsequent  to  mind  and  reason. 
226. 

Charisius,  Sosipat^,  177, 178. 

Cicero,  155, 166,  195, 196, 206, 207,  236. 
compelled  to  allow  the  unfitness  of  the 
Latin  tongue  for  philosophy,  237.  one 
of  the  first  that  introduoied  it  into  the 
Latin  lan^ruage,  «&«{.  Ciceronian  and  So- 
cratic  penods,  239. 

City,  feminine,  why,  181. 

Chirk,  Dr.  Sam.  154. 

Comparison,  degrees  o^  174,  175.  why 
verbs  admit  it  not,  175.  why  incompa- 
tible with  certain  attributives,  ibid,  why 
with  all  substantives,  ibid. 

Conjunction,  126.  its  definition,  186.  its 
two  kinds,  187.  conjunctions  copulative, 
ibid,  continuative,  ibid,  sappositive,  posi- 
tive, 188.  causal,  collective,  t&iof.  disjunc- 
tive simple,  190.  adversative,  t6ML  adver- 
sative absolute,  ibid,  of  comparison,  191. 
adequate,  ibid,  inadequate,  ibid,  subdis- 
junctive,  sUrf.  some  conjunctions  have  an 
obscure  signification,  when  token  akme, 
192. 

Connective,  126.  its  two  kinds,  185,  186. 
its  first  kind,  185—192.  its  seeond 
192—196.  See  Conjunction,  Preposi- 
tion. 

Consentius,  his  notion  of  the  neuter  gender, 
129.  of  middle  verbs,  169.  of  the  positive 
degree,  175. 

Consonant,  what,  and  why  so  called,  210. 

Contraries,  pass  into  each  othw,  155.  de- 
structive of  each  other,  190. 

Conversation,  what,  233w 

Conversion,  of  attributives  into  substantives, 
128.  of  substantives  mto  attributives, 
170,  172.  of  attributives  into  ime 
another,  171.  of  inten^gatives  into  re- 
latives, and  vice  versa,  177.  of  connec- 
tives into  attributives,  A«i.  196. 

Com.  Nepos,  149. 

Country,  feminine,  why,  131. 

Damascius,  his  notion  of  deity,  231. 
Death,  masculine,  why,  132.    brother  to 

sleep*  t5H{. 
Declension,  the  name,  whence^  198. 
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Defiiiitit«,  126,  m.    SeeArtidM. 

Definitioiit,  wbtt,  22S. 

AffA^if,  1S5,  139. 

Demofthenei,  ISl,  239, 240. 

DeritmtiTQt  mora  rationally  fonoed  than 
primitiirw,  whr,  214. 

Deoign,  neonearUT  impUet  mind,  226. 

IMogenM,  the  Cynic,  239. 
I  Diogenes  Laerdtu,  127,   159,   162,  208, 
'      209,  210,  236. 

Dionynut  of  HalicanuuMUB,  127. 

DiTonity,  its  importance  to  nature,  189. 
hei^tens  by  degrees,  and  how,  ibid, 

Donatoa,  138, 193. 

Earth,  feminine,  why,  180. 

EodesiastiaiB,  133. 

Element,  defined,  210.  primary  articiila- 
tions  or  letters  so  called,  why,  ibid,  their 
extensive  application,  211.  See  Letters. 

Emmric,  who,  218. 

Enditics,  among  the  prononns,  their 
character,  141. 

English  tongoe,  its  rule  as  to  genders,  129. 
a  peculiar  privilege  o^  184.  expresses 
the  power  of  contradistinctiye  and  en- 
clitic pronouns,  141.  its  poverty  as  to 
the  expression  of  modes  and  tenses,  160. 
its  analogy  in  the  formation  of  participles, 
171.  neglected  by  illiterate  writers,  ibid, 
force  and  power  of  its  articles,  179 — 
184.  shews  the  predicate  of  the  propon- 
tion  by  position,  as  also  the  aocosative 
case  of  the  sentence,  124,  196,  197.  its 
character  as  a  language,  236. 

Epictetos,  206,  237. 

*Ewwriifi!ih  its  etymology,  223. 

Ether,  masculine,  why,  130. 

Euclid,  a  difference  between  him  and  Virgil, 
136.  his  theorems  founded  upon  what, 
215. 

Euripides,  132.  206. 

Existence,  differs  from  essence,  how,  202. 

Experience,  founded  on  what,  218. 

Experiment,  its  utility,  218.  conducive  to 
art,how,f&id.  beholden  to  science,  though 
i  not  to  that,  ibid. 


Form  and  matter,  117,  119.  elementary 
principles,  205.  mysteriously  blended  in 
their  co-existence,  ibid,  and  207.  form, 
its  orii(inal  meaninff,  what,  206.  tians- 
fened  from  lower  things  to  the  highest, 
207.  preexistent,  where,  ibid,  described 
by  Cicero,  206,  207.  in  speech,  what, 
207,  211.  form  of  forms,  206.  triple 
order  of  forms  in  art,  224.  in  nature, 
225.  intelligible  or  specific  forms,  their 
peculiar  character,  221,  222,  228,  227. 

Fortune,  fsminine,  why,  133. 

Fuller,  170. 

Gan,  Theodore,  bis  definition  of  a  word, 
123.  explains  the  persons  in  pronouns, 
136.  hardly  admits  the  subjunctive  for 


an  artide,  139.  his  aoeoant  of  the  i 
154.  of  modes,  158.  quoted,  161.  calls 
the  infinitive  the  vccb^  noun,  165. 
quoted,  170.  his  definition  of  an  advecb, 
173.  arranges  adveriw  by  classes,  aecoid- 
ingto  the  order  of  the  predicament^,  178. 
explains  the  power  of  the  artide^  180. 
quoted,  182.  explains  the  different 
powers  of  conjunctive  partides,  188.  of 
disjunctive,  189.  his  singular  explanation 
of  a  verse  in  Homer,  l^.  quoted,  19% 
196. 
Gemistus,  Oeoigius,  otherwise  Pletbo,  hia 
doctrine  of  ideas  or  intelligible  forms,  232. 
Genders,  their  origin,  129.  their  natusl 
number,  ibid,  (See  Sex.)  why  wanting 
to  the  first  and  second  pronoun,  1 36. 
Genus  and  qpecies,  why  they  (but  not  indi> 

viduals)  admit  of  number,  128. 
Geometry,  founded  on  what  prindples,  218. 
that  and  arithmetic  independent  on  ex- 
periment, ibid,  (See  Science.)  its  subject, 
what,  22i2.  beholden  for  it  to  the  mind, 
how,  tMi. 
God,  expressed  by  neuters,  sndi  as  rh 
Bnw,  numen,  ic  why,  132,  138.  aa 
masculine,  why,  ibid,  immutable,  and 
superior  to  time  and  its  distinctions,  143. 
allwise,  and  always  wise,  204.  immediatft 
objects  of  his  wisdom,  what,  ibid,  whom 
among  men  he  may  be  supposed  to  love, 
ibid,  form  of  forms,  sovereign  artist, 
206,  207,  227.  above  all  intensions  and 
rendssionB,  164,  220,  227.  his  existence 
different  from  that  of  man,  how,  220, 
221.  his  divine  attributes,  ibid,  his  ex- 
istence necessarily  infers  that  of  ideas  or 
exemplary  forms,  226,  227.  exquisite 
perfSection  of  these  divine  ideas  or  foima, 
227.  his  stupendous  view  of  all  at  once, 
231.  region  of  truth,  164,  281, 235.  in 
him  knowledge  and  power  unite,  228. 
Good,  above  all  utility,  and  totally  distinct 
from  it,  208.  sought  br  all  men,  ibid, 
considered  by  all  as  valuable  for  itselj^ 
ibid,  intdlectual,  its  character,  tfttrf.  See 
Sdenoe,God. 
Goigias,  132. 

Grammar,  philosophical  or  universal,  117. 

how  essential  to  other  arts,  118.  how 

distinguished  firam  other  grammars,  120. 

Grammarians,  error  o^  in  naming  veiba 

neuter,  168.  in  degrees  of  comparison, 

174.  in  the  syntax  of  conjunctions,  186. 

Greeks,  their  character,  as  a  nation,  238. 

Asiatic  Greeks,  difforent  from  the  other 

Greeks,  and  why,  239.  Grecian  genius, 

its  maturity  and  decay,  ibid, 

Greek  tongue,  how  perfect  in  the  expression 

of  modes  and  tenses,  160.   force  of  its 

imperatives  in  the    past    tenses,   162. 

wronff   in    ranging    intetjections  with 

adverbs,  20 1 .  its  character,  as  a  langm^ 

239, 241. 

Grodnus,  his  system  of  the  tenses,  154. 
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Heniditiia,  myiag  oi,  119.    his  syitem  of 

thinga,  what,  223. 
Hennes,  his  figure,  attributes^  and  character, 

210.    authors  who  hare  writ  of  him, 

Udd. 
Hedod^  called  6  xotrrr^Sy  the  poet,  by  Plato, 

182. 
Hoadly^s  accidence,  154. 
Homer,  131, 132, 140, 141, 159, 160,  181, 

185,  190,  196,  199,  206,  239,  240. 
Horace,  138,  140,  153, 158, 159, 164, 166, 

169,  175,  178,  184,  192,  237,  241. 

sj  Ideas,  of  what,  words  the  symbols,  215— 
217.  if  only  particular  were  to  exist,  the 
consequence  what,  214.  general,  their 
importance,  215.  undervalued  by  whom, 
and  why,  217.  of  what  fiiculty  the  ob- 
jects, 220.  their  character,  221, 222, 231. 
the  only  objects  of  science  and  real  know- 
ledge, why,  223.  acquired,  how,  218 — 
224.  derived,  whence,  224,  &c  their  triple 
order  in  art,  225.  the  same  in  nature, 
228.  essential  to  mind,  why,  226,  227. 
the  first  and  highest  ideas,  character  o( 
228.  ideas,  their  different  sources,  stated, 
234.   their  real  source,  226,  227. 

Jeremiah,  235. 

Imagination,  what,  219.  differs  firom  sense, 
how,  ii>id,  from  memory  and  recollection, 
how,  Md. 
^*^>s4  Individuals,  why  so  called,  128.  quit  their 
character,  how,  and  why,  ibid,  and  129. 
their  infinity,  how  expressed  by  a  finite 
number  of  words,  179,  180,  185,  216. 
become  objects  of  knowledge,  how,  223, 
224. 

Instant    See  Now. 

Intellect    See  Mind. 

Interjectiona,  their  application  and  effect, 
201.  no  distinct  port  of  speech  with  the 
Greeks,  though  with  the  Latins,  ibid, 
their  character  and  description,  ibid. 

Interrogation,  its  species  explained  and  il- 
lustrated, 161, 162.  interrogatives  refuse 
the  article,  why,  183. 

Joannes  Orammat    See  Philoponus. 

Isocrates,  240. 

Julian,  239. 

Kuster,  168. 

Knowledge,  if  any  more  excellent  than 
sensation,  the  consequence,  224. 

Language,  how  constituted,  211.  defined, 
212.  founded  in  compact,  207, 21L  (See 
Speech.)  symbolic,  not  imitative,  why, 
212 — 219.  impossible  for  it  to  express 
the  real  essences  of  things,  213.  its 
double  capacity,  why  necessary,  217.  its 
matter,  what,  ibid,  its  form,  what,  ibid. 
its  precision  and  permanence,  derived 
^  whence,  216.  particular  languages,  their 


identity,  whence,  224.  their  diversity, 
whence,  ibid.  See  English,  Greek,  Latin, 
Oriental. 

Latin  tongue,  deficient  in  aorists,  and  how 
it  suppUes  the  defect,  153.  its  peculiar 
use  of  the  pnBteritum  perfeetwn^  155. 
has  recourse  to  auxiliars  for  some  modes 
and  tenses,  160.  to  a  periphrasis  for  some 
participles,  171.  in  what  sense  it  has 
articles,  184.  the  ablative,  a  case  pecu- 
liar to  it,  1 97.  right  in  separating  inters 
jections  firom  the  other  parts  of  speech, 
201.  its  character  as  a  language,  217. 
not  made  for  philosophy,  ibid,  sunk  with 
Boethius,  238. 

Letters,  what  Socrates  thought  of  their  in- 
ventor, 210.  divine  honours  paid  him  by 
the  Egyptians,  ibid.    See  Element 

Liberty,  its  influence  upon  men's  genius, 
240. 

Life,  connected  with  being,  151,  204. 

Linnseus,  130. 

Literature,  its  cause,  and  that  of  virtue, 
connected,  how,  236.  ancient,  recom- 
mended to  the  study  of  the  libera],  241. 
its  peculiar  effect  with  regard  to  a  man^s 
character,  ibid. 

Logic,  what,  118. 

Longinus,  noble  remark  o^  240. 

Lucian,  129. 

Lucilius,  ibid, 

Macrobius,  short  account  of  him,  238. 
quoted,  154,  163,  166. 

Man,  rational  and  social,  117.  his  peculiar 
ornament,  what,  ibid,  first  or  prior  to 
man,  what,  119,  195.  his  existence,  the 
manner  of,  what,  220.  how  most  lUeely 
to  advance  in  happiness,  221.  has  within 
him  something  divine,  204.  his  ideas, 
whence  derived,  232 — 234.  medium, 
through  which  he  derives  them,  what, 
220,232.  his  errors,  whence,  286.  to  be 
corrected,  how,  ibid. 

Manuscripts  quoted,  of  Olympiodorus,  223, 
232.  of  Philoponus,  147,  223,  227.  of 
Proclus,  226,  227.  of  Dftmascius,  231. 

Mardanus  Capella,  short  account  of  him, 
238. 

Master  artist,  what  forms  his  character, 
149. 

Matter  joined  with  form,  117,  119.  its 
original  meaning,  confounded  by  the  vul- 
gar, how,  206.  its  extensive  character 
according  to  ancient  philosophy,  205. 
described  by  Cicero,  207.  of  luiguage, 
yrhaX^ibid.   described  at  huge,  20^  &c 

Maximus  Tyrius,  his  notion  of  the  supreme 
intellect,  164. 

Memory  and  recollection,  what,  219.  dis* 
tinguished  from  imagination  or  fancy 
how,  ibid. 

Metaphor,  its  use,  195. 

2o 
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Hfiti^hyndaiii,  tiiod«iii,  their  fjitems, 
what,  2S1. 

MUton,  120, 121, 130, 181, 132, 183, 184, 
140,  158,  160, 177, 194, 227,  235. 

Mind  (not  senae)  reoogniaet  time,  148, 149. 
aniTenal,  164,  207,  220.  diffen  not  (m 
•enie  does)  firom  the  objects  of  its  per- 
ception, 204.  acts  in  part  through  the 
body,  in  part  without  it,  205.  its  high 
power  of  sepamtion,  ibid,  and  222.  pene- 
trates into  all  things,  205.  poSs  bKuchs^ 
what,  206.  mind  dSfers  from  sense,  how, 

Vf22i,222.  the  sooroe  of  nnion  by  viewing 
one  in  many,  i6«l  of  distinction  by  view- 
ing many  in  one,  222.  without  ideas,  re- 
sembles what,  228.  region  of  truth  and 
science,  223.  that  or  body,  which  has 
precedence,  231, 232.  mind,  human,  how 
spontaneous  and  easy  in  its  energies,  221. 
idl  minds  simikr  and  congenial,  why, 
238. 

Modes  or  moods,  whence  derived,  and  to 
what  end  destined,  158.  dedaiative  or 
indicative^  ibid,  potential,  ibid,  subjunc- 
tive, 159.  interrogative,  i6ii(i.  inquisitive, 
ibid,  imperative,  ibid,  precative  or  op- 
tative, ibid,  the  several  species  illustrated 
from  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  ibid, 
infinitive  mode,  its  peculiar  character, 
164.  how  dignified  by  the  Stoics,  ibid. 
other  modes  resolvable  into  it,  165.  its 
i4>plication  and  coalescence,  tUcf.  mode  of 
science,  of  conjecture,  of  proficiency,  of 
legislature,  166.  modes  compared  and 
distinguished,  160 — 168.  Greek  imperar 
ti  ves  of  the  past,  ezphdned  and  illustrated, 
162. 

Moon,  fieminine,  why,  130. 

Motion,  and  even  its  privation,  necessarily 
imply  time,  144. 

Muretus,  quoted,  237.  his  notion  of  the 
Romans,  »6ii. 

Musonius  Rufus,  23a 

Names,  proper,  what  the  consequenoe  if  no 
other  words,  214.  their  use,  216.  hardly 
parts  of  language,  ibid,  and  224. 

Nathan  and  David,  184. 

Nature,  first  to  nature,  first  to  roan,  how 
they  difier,  119.  frugality  o^  209.  na- 
tures subordinate  subservient  to  the 
higher,  220. 

Nicephoms.    See  Blemmides. 

Nicomachiis,  227. 

Noun,  or  substantive,  its  three  sorts,  127. 
what  nouns  susceptible  of  number,  and 
why,  128.  only  part  of  speech  snaoeptable 
of  gender,  129. 

A  now,  or  instant,  the  bound  of  time,  but 
no  part  of  it,  146.  analogous  to  a  point 
in  a  geometrical  line,  ibid,  its  use  with 
respect  to  time,  ibid,  its  minute  and 
transient  presence  illustrated,  151.    by 


this  presence  time  made  praasnt^  150^  151 . 
See  Time,  Pku»,  Space. 
Number,  to  whai  words  it  qppcrtaio^  and 
why,  128. 

Objeeton,  ludicrous,  202.  grave,  tW. 

Ocean,  masculine,  why,  131. 

Olvmpiodorus,  quoted  from  a  manuacripi — 
his  notion  of  knowledge,  and  its  degreea, 
224.  of  genend  ideas,  the  objects  <^ 
science,  232. 

One,  by  natural  coincidence,  164, 167, 173^ 
187,  193.  by  the  help  of  external  con- 
nectives, 187, 194. 

Oriental  languages,  number  of  their  parts 
of  speech,  127.  their  character  and  ge- 
nius, 236, 237. 

Oq^ens,  228. 

Ovid,  155, 158,  177. 

Participle,  how  dififerent  from  the  veil>,  1 4S, 
170.  its  essence  or  character,  171.  how 
different  from  tiie  adjective,  ibid.  See 
Attributive,  Latin  and  English  tongues. 

Particulars,  how,  though  infinite,  expressed 
by  words  whidi  are  finite,  216.  conse- 
quence of  attaching  ourselves  wholly  to 
them,  218. 

Pausanias,  199. 

Perception  and  volitian,  the  soul^  leading 
powers,  121,  122.  perception  twofSdld, 
217.  in  man  what  first,  119, 218,  22a 
sensitive  and  intelleetive  differ,  how,  221. 
if  not  correspondent  to  its  objects,  a<- 
roneous,  223. 

Period.    See  Sentence. 

Peripatetic  philosophy,  in  the  latter  ages 
commonly  united  with  the  Platonic,  163. 
what  species  of  sentences  it  admitted, 
159.  its  notion  of  cases,  197.  held  words 
founded  in  compact,  207. 

Perisonius,  his  rational  account  of  the  per- 
sons in  nouns  and  pronouns,  167. 

Persius,138,164,224.  short  aoeoont  of  his 
character,  238. 

Persons,  first,  seccmd,  third,  their  or^  and 
use,  135, 136. 

Philoponus,  his  notion  of  time,  147.  of  tiie 
business  of  wisdom  or  philosofdiy,  223. 
of  God,  the  Sovereign  Artist,  227. 

Philosophers,  ancient,  who  not  qualified  to 
write  or  talk  about  them,  195.  provided 
words  for  new  ideas,  how,  ibid. 

Philosophers,  modem,  their  notion  of  ideas, 
217,218.  their  eosploymeBt,  2ia  tiieir 
criterion  of  truth,  did,  deduce  aU  from 
body,  231.  supply  the  pboe  of  occult 
qualities,  how,  232. 

Philosophy,  what  would  banish  it  out  of 
the  world,  202.  its  proper  business,  what, 
223.  ancient  differs  from  modem,  how, 
205.  modem,  its  diief  object,  what,  iUi. 

Flace,mediateaad  immediate,  151.  applied 
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to  illoftimte  the  pretent  time,  Aod  the 
present  initant,  t'Mii.  its  Tariout  relations 
denoted,  how,  194, 195.  its  latitude  and 
nniTenality,  194. 
Plato,  123.  how  many  parts  of  speech  he 
admitted,  126.    his  aoeonnt  oi  genius 
and  species,  128.  quoted,  143.  his  style 
abounds  with  particles,  why,  192.  new- 
coined  word  o^  195.   quoted,  211.    in 
what  he  phwed  real  hap[»ness,  221.  his 
two  different  and  opposite  etymologies  of 
hrt<rrfift7ir,  223,  224.   his  idea  of  time, 
231.   quoted,  236.    his  character,  as  a 
writer,  compared  with  Xenophon  and 
Aristotle,  240. 
Pletho.    SeeOemistus. 
Pliny,  his  account  how  the  ancient  artiste 
inacribed  their  names  upon  their  worics, 
156. 
Plutarch,  126. 
Poetry,  what,  118. 
PcHphyry,  128. 
Podtion*  ito  force  in  syntax,  124, 183, 196, 

197. 
Prepositions,  126.  d^ned,  192.  their  use, 
194.  thmr  original  Bignification»  ibid. 
their  subsequent  and  figurative,  195. 
their  different  application,  ibid,  force  in 
composition,  ibid,  and  196.  change  into 
adverbs,  177, 196. 
Principles,  to  be  estimated  from  their  conse- 
quencee,  119,184, 185,211.  of  union  and 
diversity,  their  different  ends  and  equal 
importance  to  the  universe,  189.  (See 
One,  Union,  Diversity.)  elementary  prin- 
ciples mysteriously  blended,  205.  their 
invention  difficult,  why,  211.  those  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  how  simple, 
218. 
Piiscian,  defines  a  word,  123.  explains 
firom  philosophy  the  noun  and  verb,  125, 
126.  quoted,  127.  explains  how  indica- 
tion and  relation  differ,  135.  the  nature 
of  the  pronoun,  ibid,  of  pronominal  per- 
sons, 136.  his  reason  why  the  two  first 
pronouns  have  no  genders,  137.  why  but 
fme  pronoun  of  each  sort,  ibid,  ranges 
articles  with  pronouns  according  to  the 
Stoics,  ibid,  a  pertinent  observation  of 
hia,  142.  explains  the  double  power  of 
the  Latin  praisritumy  153, 155.  his  doc- 
trine concerning  the  tenses,  154.  defines 
moods,  or  modes,  158.  his  notion  of  the 
imperative,  162.  of  the  infinitive,  165. 
of  verbs  which  naturslly  precede  Uie  in- 
finitive, 166.  of  impersonals,  168.  of 
verbs  neuter,  ibid,  of  the  participle,  173. 
c^the  adverb,  174.  of  comparatives,  176. 
quoted,  178.  his  reason  why  certain  pro- 
nouns coalesce  not  with  the  article,  182. 
explains  the  different  powers  of  con- 
nectives which  conioin,  187, 188.  of  con- 
nectives which  disjoin,  189.  quoted,  193. 


his  notion  of  the  interjection,  201.  of 
sound  or  voice,  208. 

Produs,  his  opinion  about  rest,  144.  quoted, 
206.  explains  the  source  of  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  226,  227. 

Pronouns,why  so  called,  135.  their  spedes, 
or  persons,  136.  why  the  first  and  second 
have  no  sex,  137.  resemble  articles,  but 
how  distinguished,  1 38.  their  coalescence, 
ibid,  their  importance  in  language,  139. 
rektive  or  subjunctive  pronoun,  ite  nature 
and  use,  ibid.  140.  those  of  the  fint  and 
second  person,  when  expressed,  when  not, 
140.  ^yxXiTUcai and  bp^oropovfUtmiyhovr 
distinguished,  ibid,  primitives,  refuse  the 
article,  why,  1 82. 

Protagoras,  his  notion  of  genders,  129.  a 
sophism  of  his,  159. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  235. 

Publius  Syrus,  153. 

Qualities,  occult,  what  in  modem  philoso- 
phy supplies  tiieir  place,  232. 
Qmntilian,  162,  184,  236. 

Relatives,  mutually  infer  each  other,  189, 
200.  their  usual  case,  the  genitive,  »6«(i. 

Rhetoric,  what,  118. 

Romans,  their  character  as  a  nation,  237. 
Roman  genius,  ito  maturity  and  decay, 
239, 240. 

Sallustins  Philosoph.  234.  ^ 

Sanctins,  his  elegant  account  of  the  dif-  V^ 
ferent  arte  respecting  speech,  11 8.  quoted, 
127, 164, 168.  rejecte  impersonals,  168. 
quoted,  176.   his  notion  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, after  Scaliger,  186.    of  the  intei^  ^ 
jection,  201.                                                  y"^ 

Scaliger,  his  etymology  of  qms,  140.  his  ^ 
notion  of  tenses  from  Orocinus,  154.  his 
elegant  observation  upon  the  order  of  the 
tenses,  157.  upon  tiie  pre-eminence  of 
the  indicative  mode,  166.  his  account 
how  the  Latins  supply  the  phice  of  ar- 
ticles, ]  84.  his  notion  of  the  conjunction, 
186.  his  subtie  explication  of  ite  various 
powers,  187,  188,  196.  his  reason  from 
philosophy  why  substantives  do  not  coa- 
lesce, 193.  his  origin  of  prepositions,  194. 
his  etymology  of  identia,  223. 

Science,  118.  ito  mode  the  indicative,  and 
tense  the  present,  why,  163.  ite  con- 
junction the  collective,  why,  188.  de- 
fended, 202.  valuable  for  ito  consequences, 
ibid,  for  itself  202—204.  (See  God.) 
pure  and  speculative  depends  on  prin- 
.  dples  the  most  simple.  218.  not  beholden 
to  experiment,  though  experiment  to  it, 
ibid,  whole  of  it  seen  in  composition  and 
division,  223.  ite  etymology,  ibid,  resi- 
dence of  itself  and  ito  objects,  where,  224. 
See  Mind. 
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ScriptureB,  their  sablimity,  wbenoe,  237. 

Seneca,  130,157,238. 

Sensation,  of  the  present  only,  147,  148, 
157.  none  of  time,  147.  each  confined 
to  its  own  objects,  213,  224.  its  objects 
infinite,  214,218.  man^s  first  perception, 
ibid,  consequence  of  attaching  ourselTes 
wholly  to  its  objects,  ibid,  how  prior  to 
intellection,  226.  how  subsequent,  231. 

Sentence,  definition  o^  122.  its  various 
species  investigated,  121.  illustrated  from 
Milton,  160.  connection  between  sen- 
tences and  modes,  159. 

Separation,  corporeal  infsrior  to  mental, 
why,  206. 

Servius,  155, 182. 

Sex,  (see  O^der,)  transferred  in  language 
to  beings,  that  in  nature  want  it,  and 
why,  130.  substances  alone  susceptible 
of  it,  167. 

Shakspeare,  120, 121,  123,  129,  131, 132. 

Ship,  feminine,  why,  131. 

Simplicius,  his  triple  order  of  ideas  or 
forms  228,  229. 

Sophocles,  151. 

Soul,  its  leading  powers,  121,  122. 

Sound,  species  o^  207,  208.  the  0Xiy,  or 
matter  of  language,  208.  defined,  ibid. 
See  Voice. 

Space,  how  like,  how  unlike  to  time,  145< 
See  Place.  ^ 

Speech,  peculiar  ornament  of  man,  117. 
how  resolved  or  analysed,  ibid,  its  four 
principal  parts,  and  why  these,  and  not 
others,  125,  126.  its  matter  and  form 
taken  together,  205—207.  its  matter 
taken  separately,  208 — 211.  its  form 
taken  separately,  211 — 220.  necessity 
of  speech,  whence,  212, 213.  founded  in 
compact,  207,  211. 

Spencer,  156. 

Spirits,  animal,  subtle  ether,  nervous  ducts, 
vibrations,  &c  their  use  in  modem  phi- 
losophy. See  Qualities  occult 
J  Stoics,  how  many  parts  of  speech  they  held, 
127.  ranged  articles  aJong  with  pro- 
nouns, 138.  their  account  of  the  tenses, 
155.  multiplied  the  number  of  sentences, 
159.  allowed  the  name  of  verb  to  the 
infinitive  only,  into  which  they  supposed 
all  other  modes  resolvable,  165,  166. 
their  logical  view  of  verbs,  and  their  dis- 
tinctions subsequent,  169.  their  notion 
of  the  participle,  173.  of  the  adverb,  t&ui. 
called  the  adverb  irayd^KTijf,  and  why, 
178.  called  the  preposition  frdv^^trfios 
irpoBeruths,  192.  invented  new  words, 
and  gave  new  significations  to  old  ones, 
195.  their  notion  of  caaes,  197.  of  the 
iiKrh  or  matter  of  virtue,  206.  of  sound, 
208.  of  the  species  of  sound,  209.  their 
definition  of  an  element,  210. 

Subject  and  predicate,  how  distinguished  in 


Greek,  184.  how  in  English,  183.  ana- 
logous to  what  in  nature,  198. 

Substance  and  attribute,  125.  the  great  ob- 
jects of  natural  union,  193.  substance 
susceptible  of  sex,  129,  167.  of  number, 
128.  coincides  not  with  substance,  193. 
incapable  of  intennon,  and  therefore  of 
comparison,  175, 176. 

Substantive,  125, 126.  dewxibed,  127.  pri- 
mary, 127 — 135.  secondary,  135,  136. 
(See  Noun,  Pronoun.)  substantive  and 
attributive,  analogous  in  nature  to  what, 
198. 

^ififimfaa,  wapaa^/tfimfui,  &c  169. 

Sun,  masculine,  why,  130. 

Sylva,  a  peculiar  signification  o^  206. 

Symbol,  what,  212.  differs  from  imitatioii, 
how,  ibid,  preferred  to  it  in  constituting 
language,  why,  ibid. 


Tenses,  their  natural  number,  and  why, 
152.  aorists,  153.  tenses  either  passing 
or  completive,  what  authorities  for  these 
distinctions,  154,  155.  prateritum  per- 
/ectmm  of  tiie  Latins,  peculiar  uses  o^ 

155,  156.  imperfMhimf  peculiar  uses  of^ 

156,  157.  order  of  tenses  in  cwnmom 
grammars  not  fortuitous,  157. 

Terence,  177, 196. 

The  and  A.    See  Article.  • 

hemistius,  119.  his  notion  how  the  mind 
gains  the  idea  of  time,  148.  of  the  de- 
pendence of  time  on  the  soul^s  existence, 

149.  of  the  latent  transitiou  of  nature 
from  one  genus  to  another,  192. 

Theodectes,  127. 

Theophrastus,  his  notion  of  vpeech  under  its 

various  relations,  118.  mentioned,  240. 
Theuth,   inventor    of  letters,   210.     See 

Hermes. 
Tibullus,  139, 155,  156. 
Time,  mascuHne,  why,  131.   why  implied 

in  every  verb,  144.  gave  rise  to  tenses, 

ibid,    its   most  obvious   division)  ibid, 

how  like,  how  unlike  to  ipace,  145, 146. 

strictly  speaking  no  time  present,  147. 

in  what  sense  it  may  be  called  present, 

150,  151.  all  time  divisible  uid  ex- 
tended, 145, 151.  no  object  of  sensation, 
why,  147.  how  £Eunt  and  shadowy  in 
existence,  ibid,  how,  and  by  what  power 
we  gain  its  idea,  148.  idea  of  the  past, 
prior  to  that  of  the  future,  i6i!i2.  that  of 
the  future,  how  acquired,  ibid,  and  149. 
how  connected  with  art  and  prudence, 
149.  of  what  fiunilty,  time  the  proper 
object,  ibid,  how  intimately  connected 
with  the  soul,  ibid,  order  and  value  of 
its  several  species,  150.  what  things  exist 
in  it,  what  not,  163,  164.  its  natural 
e£fect  on  things  existing  in  it,  181, 164. 
described  by  Plato,  as  the  moving  jHcture 

,of  permanent  eternity,  230.  thisacoount 
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explained  by  Boethiiu,  ibid,  and  131. 
See  Now,  or  Instant. 
Trathy  necessary,  immatabley  superior  to  all 
distinctions  of  present,  past,  and  futnre. 

142,  143,  163,  235.  (See  Being,  Ood.) 
its  place  or  region,  164,  223.  seen  in 
composition  and  division,  118,223.  even 
negative,  in  some  degree  synthetical,  118, 
189, 221.  every  troth  one,  and  so  recog- 
nised, how,  221.  fiictitioos  troth,  235. 

VaiTO,  133,  134, 138,  238. 

Verb,  126.  its  more  loose,  as  well  as  more 
strict  acceptations,  141,173.  verb,  strictly 
so  called,  its  character,  143.  distinguished 
from  participles,  ibid,  from  adjectives, 
ibid,  implies  time,  why,  144.  tenses, 
145,  152.  modes,  or  moods,  158,  166. 
verbs,  how  susceptible  of  number  and 
person,  166.  spedesof  verbs,  167.  active, 
168.  passive,  ibid,  middle,  ibid,  transi- 
tive, ibid,  nentOT,  ibid,  inceptive,  154, 
170.  dedderative  or  meditative,  154. 
formed  out  of  substantives,  170.  (See 
Time,  Tenses,  Modes.)  impersonals  re- 
jected, 168. 

Verbs  substantives,  their  pre-eminence,  142. 
essential  to  every  proposition,  ibid,  im- 
plied in  every  other  verb,  142,  143.  de- 
note existence,  142. '  vary,  as  varies  the 

.    existence,  or  being,  which  they  denote, 

143.  See  Being,  Troth,  God. 
Verses,  logical,  215. 

Vice,  feminine,  why,  133. 

Viigil,  130, 131,  133,  136.  140, 155.  his 
peculiar  method  of  coupling  the  passing 
and  completive  tenses,  156.  quot^,  158, 
170, 175,  177,  185,  200,  230, 234.  his 
idea  of  the  Roman  genius,  185. 

Virtue,  feminine,  why,  133.  moral  and  in- 
teUectual  differ,  how,  203, 204.  its  mat- 
ter, what,  206.  its  form,  what,  tMci.  con- 
nected with  literature,  how,  236. 

Understanding,  its  etymology,  223.   human 

-    understanding,  a  composite  of  what,  241. 


Union,  natural,  the  great  objects  of,  193, 
198.  perceived  by  what  power,  221.  in 
every  troth,  whence  derived,  222. 

Universe.    See  World. 

Voice,  defined,  208.  simple,  produced,  how, 
ibid,  and  209.  differs  from  articukte, 
how,  ibid,  articuhite,  what,  209,  210. 
articulate,  species  of,  ibid.  See  Vowel, 
Consonant,  Element 

Volition.    See  Perception. 

Voseius,  127, 138,201. 

Vowel,  what,  and  why  so  called,  209. 

Utility,  always  and  only  sou^t  by  the 
sordid  and  illiberal,  202,  203.  yet  could 
have  no  being,  were  there  not  something 
beyond  it,  203.    See  Good. 

Whole  and  parts,  119. 

Wisdom,  how  some  philosophers  thought  it 
distinguished  from  wit,  223. 

Words,  defined,  123, 211.  the  several  spe- 
cies 0^  123---126.  significant  by  them- 
selves, significant  by  relation,  124.  var 
riable,  invariable,  ibid,  significant  by 
themselves  and  alone,  128 — 178.  by 
relation  and  associated,  179 — 196.  sig- 
nificant by  compact,  207, 211.  symbok, 
and  not  imitations,  212.  symbols,  of 
what  not,  214,  215.  symbol^  of  what, 
215^  216,  217,  224.  how,  though  in 
number  finite,  able  to  express  infinite 
particulars,  216,  224. 

World,  visible  and  external,  tiie  passing 
picture  of  what,  227, 230.  preserved  one 
and  the  same,  though  ever  changing, 
how,  229.  its  cause  not  void  of  reason, 
226. 

Writers,  ancient  polite,  differ  from  modem 
polite,  in  what,  and  why,  192. 

Xenophon,  133,  236.  his  character,  as  a 
writer,compared  with  Plato  and  Aristotie^ 
240. 

'YA3r,205,206.   See  Matter,  Sylva. 
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ABABaoJ^  824. 

Abderic  words,  med  by  Democritui,  349. 

Action  and  MMion  oniTemlly  diffused,  324. 
exist  either  in  the  same  subject,  or  in 
different  ones,  ibicL  first  species  of  action, 
that  of  mere  body  perfectly  insensitire, 
825.  second,  that  of  body  sensitive,  ibid. 
third,  that  of  body  sensitire,  with  reason 
•npendded,  ibid,  fourth,  that  of  reason 
or  intellect  deroid  of  passions,  and  ope- 
nting  on  subjects  external,  as  in  ue 
case  of  nature  and  art,  826.  fifth  sort, 
that  of  pure  intellect,  keeping  within  it- 
self, iMi.  action  pure,  belongs  only  to  the 
supreme  mind  ;  pasdon  pure,  to  the  pri- 
mary matter,  828.  action,  three  modes 
of,  329.  the  first  mode,  ibid,  the  second, 
ibid,  the  third,  830. 

Action,  in  public  life  often  aided  by  specu- 
Ution,247,248. 

Action  and  re-oction,  261, 880. 

Actire  and  passire,  run  through  the  mii- 
Terse,277,281,289,828. 

Activity,  pure,  where  it  exists,  281,  299, 
329. 

Actors,  on  the  stage,  and  in  life,  247,  848. 

Actual  and  perfect,  neoesiarily  previous  to 
their  contraries,  or  else  nouing  could 
have  been  actual  and  perfect,  382,  actual 
and  capable,  366. 

Actuality,  865.  actuality  of  capacity,  where 
it  exists,  866. 

Addison,  382. 

Adrian,  pope,  882. 

Agent,  same  agent  leads  to  different  effects, 
when  acting  upon  different  patients,  831. 

Agis,  387. 

Akxander  the  Great,  247,250.  his  statue 
by  Lysippus,  846. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  277. 

Alexandrine  libiary,  by  whom  burnt,  824. 

Aliation,  361.     See  Motion. 

All,  its  use  and  application  in  language, 
273. 

Alteratio,  means  in  barbarous  Latin  i^- 
Xolmris,  361. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  248. 

Ammonius,  illustrates,  where  analysis  is  to 
end,  and  practice  to  begin,  252.  quoted, 
253, 254, 258.  explains  Sie  utility  of  these 
arrangements.  258.  his  account  of  matter 
and  body,  278.  his  text  corrected  and 
supplied  from  a  Oreek  manuscript,  297. 
quoted,  812,  834,  385,  855,  861,  362, 
380.  his  account  of  definition,  335. 

*Af»^  and  'Afi^tpot,  273. 

Analogy,  a  use  of  it,  258. 

Analogy  and  abstraction,  their  use,  271, 
276, 296. 

Anaxagoras,  247, 248. 


Anger,  871. 

Aniles  and  flexures  of  the  body,  34(1. 

Ammals,  aU  have  an  inward  feeBng  of  dwir 
constitution  and  proper  nature^  369. 

Animating  powers,  their  order  and  subor- 
dination, 872. 

Antepraedicamenta,  258. 

Anticipation,  what,  369. 

Ancients,  881. 

Antipho,  879. 

Appendages  to  the  Ainmgsments,  what,  and 
how  many,  354. 

Appetite,  826,  871. 

Apuleius,  261. 

Aratus,322. 

Archimedes,  839,  340,  374 

Aristo,  249. 

Archytas  wrote  a  ooinment  on  the  cntegoiies, 
or  predicaments,  250.  his  name  for  them, 
257.  puts  quality  next  alter  substanoe, 
and  whj,  291.  h^  an  active  and  a  pas- 
sive principle,  281.  enumerates  the  spe- 
cies of  action,  827.  refers  to  Qod  fer 
pure  activity,  828.  to  matter  fin*  pure 
passivity,  iUd.  definitions  of  his^  878. 

Aristophitnes,  354. 

Aristotle,  preceptor  to  Alexander,  247, 248. 
his  Rhetoric  quoted,  251.  his  Oiganon 
explained  by  Ammonius,  252.  thought 
infinite  and  individuals  to  be  unknow 
able,  254.  quoted,  255.  his  acoount  and 
enumeration  of  the  predicaments^,  or  mi- 
versal  ananflements,  257.  by  whom  es- 
teemed, and  how  long,  259.  quoted,  260, 
261.  his  treatise  n«pl  K^/mw,  261. 
quoted,  258,  262,  263.  holds  the  ne- 
cessity of  matter  or  a  snbtratum  far  aU 
natuial  productions,  263,  264  quoted, 
264,  265.  thinks  fivm  may  supply  the 
phuse  of  privation,  and  why,  265,  266L 
his  idea  of  matter,  267,  268,  269.  he 
and  Pkto  borrowed  firom  the  Pythago- 
reans, 269,  270.  used  the  methods  of 
analogy  and  abstraction  to  prove  the 
first  matter,  271.  quoted,  276, 277, 279. 
feculties  of  the  soul,  how  distributed,  278. 
quoted,  282,  283.  a  disciple  both  of  So- 
crates and  Pkto,  284.  held  there  could 
be  no  innate  ideas,  and  wh  r,  t^.  quoted, 
285,  288,  290, 291,  2D3,'294,  295,  296, 
299,  300,  302,  303,  804,  305, 306,  308, 
312,  318,  814,  816,  318,  319,  320,  330, 
332,  833,  384,  337,  84(i,  345,  346,  349, 
350,  855,  356,  357,  858,  359,  361,  363, 
364,  366,  367,  368,  369,  370,  371. 
372,  878,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378, 
880.  follows  Socrates  ii  sentimont,  3"0. 
abounds  in  quotations  where,  382.  his 
explanation  of  the  terms  both  and  aU^ 
273.  supposes  matter  inseparable  from 
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its  attribatesy  275.  his  distinctioik  be- 
tween the  animal  fiMmlties,  which  want 
a  corporeal  oi^n,  and  those  which  want 
none,  283.  compares  the  soul  to  a  pilot, 
ibid,  his  idea  after  what  manner  the 
magnitudes  of  beings  were  limited,  805. 
his  notion  of  generation  and  dissolution, 
321.  makes  one  facvity  equal  to  the  dis- 
eenunent  of  two  amimrieHe$y  332.  makes 
emergy  prior  to  power,  333.  enumerates 
the  six  species  of  motion,  362.  his  ez- 
tensiye  use  of  the  term  ypAeriSy  ^know- 
ledge,** 370.  supposes  a  bound  to  human 
actions  in  the  final  cause,  380. 
Arithmetic  finds  its  subject  in  quantity, 

307. 
Anangementsi,  the  necessity  of  them,  252, 
255.  their  extensive  utility,  253,  381, 
383.  a  method  of  arrangement  proposed, 
255.  rejected,  and  why,  256.  another 
method  proposed,  256 — ^258.  adopted, 
and  why,  258.  why  called  Philosophical 
Arrangements,  ibid,  different  names  given 
tl^em  by  the  ancients,  257, 258.  how  the 
Greek  logicians  divided  and  formed  their 
speculations  upon  this  subject,  258.  were 
followed  by  the  Latins,  who  added  names 
of  their  own  coining,  ibid*  force  of  ar- 
langement  in  the  intellectual  world,  308, 
349,  350.  in  the  visible  world,  349.  ar- 
rangements or  categories  lead  us  from 
the  contempUtion  of  body  to  that  of 
mind,  381.  teach  us  how  to  place  our 
ideas  in  proper  order,  ibid,  are  connected 
with,  and  introduce  speculations  of  eveiy 
qtecies  and  character,  ibid,  shew  the 
coincidence  of  many  theories  ancient  and 
modem,  382.  indicate  the  union  between 
taste  and  truth,  383.  trace  and  teach  the 
source  of  subordinate  arts  and  sciences, 
ibid,  enable  us  to  adjust  their  oompanr 
tive  value,  258, 383.  to  the  doing  of  this 
no  particular  science  is  equal,  and  why, 
258,  384. 

Arrian.    See  Epictetus. 

Arrogance,  a  cause  of  it,  258,  384. 

Arts,  how  limited  each  particular  one,  258. 
art,  what  it  is,  what  it  is  not,  278,  296. 
m  difikrence  between  art  and  nature,  297. 
often  ends  in  giving  figure,  298.  arts 
arise  from  want,  379.  arts  of  painting, 
muric,  grammar,  beholden  to  contraries, 
261, 262.  arts  of  progression  and  com- 
nletion,  250. 

Aueism,  supposed  organs  to  precede  their 
use,  284,  285. 

Atoms  and  a  void,  261,  349. 

Attitudes,  their  importance  to  the  painter 
and  statuary,  346.  instances  from  pic- 
tures and  statues,  ibid,  attitudes,  firom 
poets,  of  sitting  in  despair,  347.  of  sitting 
in  despondence,  ibid,  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion, Und,  of  Thescelus  aiming  a  javelin, 
ibid,  of  death  doing  the  same,  ibid,  of 


humiliation,  ibid,  of  lying  extended, 
ibid,  348.  of  sleep  and  deatii,  ibid,  of 
Alexander,  by  Lysippus,  346. 

Attraction,  325,  376. 

Attribute  and  substance,  general  and  par- 
ticular, 255.  attribute  divided  into  its 
respective  sorts  or  species,  257.  this  di- 
vision the  basis  of  the  whole  work,  258. 

Augmentation  and  diminution,  361.  See 
Motion. 

Ausonius,  287. 

Axiom,  ancient,  332. 

Barbarity,  when  it  was  the  eastern  worid, 
when  it  was  the  western  world  emerged 
from  it,  324. 

Baxter,  commentator  on  Horace,  353. 

Beings,  why  moveable,  all  but  one,  380. 

Bessario,  cardinal,  319. 

Btoier,  see  Forced,  368. 

Blemmides,  265,  327,  328. 

Blenheim  house  and  gardens,  353. 

Body,  what  makes  it,  273.  triply  extended, 
ibid,  considered  as  the  secondary  matter, 
ibid,  mathematical  and  physical,  how  dis- 
tinguished, 274. 

Bodies,  the  perfectiy  similar,  though  they 
have  place,  have  no  situation  or  position, 
and  why,  343,  346.  the  same  holds  as 
to  bodies  perfectiy  dissimilar,  and  why, 
343.  body  human,  the  soul*s  organ,  tool, 
or  instrument,  329,  373.  all  IxKly  pas- 
sive, 376. 

Boethius,  253,  254, 255,  330. 

Boivinus,  319. 

Both,  its  use  in  hmguage,  278. 

Brown,  a  genius,  353. 

Brutus,  247,  329. 

Bulk,  sometimes  less  ascertained,  sometimes 
more,  and  why,  305.    See  Magnitude. 

Csesar,  248, 329, 339. 

Calm,  in  the  winds,  nyyc/ua,  defined,  378. 
calm,  in  the  sea,  yoKiiyfi,  defined,  ibid, 

Capaci^  of  power,  330.  particukr  capaci- 
ties, various  but  limited,  331.  Bar  distant 
from  nonentity,  ibid,  capacity  universsl, 
and  privation  universal,  the  characters  of 
the  first  or  primary  matter,  269.  cha- 
racter of  capacity,  330.  capacity  donUe 
in  the  human  mind,  and  why,  293.  me- 
diate and  immediate,  294.  capacity,  two 
sorts  0^  296.  incapacity,  293.  capacity, 
its  actuality,  where  existing,  366.  definite, 
though  invisible,  365.  See  p.  267,  and 
the  word  Matter. 

Casaubon,  248. 

Categories,  258,  381. 

Cato,247. 

Cause,  see  Index  to  Three  Treatises. 

Causes,  259^  276.  invisible  causes,  seen 
through  visible  effects,  280.  final  causes 
denied  by  Lucretius,  285.  maintained  by 
Aristotie,  Galen,  Cicero,  286. 
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CansatiTe  motion.    See  MetaphysicaL 

Ceres,  a  Bacrifice  to  her,  described,  383. 

Chalcidiu  »,270,  271,  272,  280,  321. 

Chance,  285,  286.  proves  an  intelligent 
principle,  286.  different  accounts  of  it, 
340,  341.  no  caase  of  the  world,  and 
why,  376. 

Change.    See  Mutation. 

Chaos.    See  Disorder  and  Night 

Chailemagne,  338,  339. 

Charles  the  First,  339. 

Chronicles,  348. 

Chrjsippna,  382. 

Cicero,  247,  249,  280, 284,  294,  810,  319, 
824,  340,  348,  353,  356,  360,  371,  377, 
382. 

Citation.    See  Quotation. 

Coarrangement,  264.  account  of  it  from 
VartOfibid, 

Coexistence,  or  together,  its  modes,  or 
species,  358,  359.  the  temporal  mode, 
358.  the  essentia],  859.  the  specific,  ibid. 
coincides  with  relation,  ibid. 

Coke,  his  Institutes,  358. 

Colour  a  quality,  299.  why  inferior  in  its 
effects  to  figure,  ibid. 

Completion,  a  capacity,  292.  completion 
and  progression,  250. 

Consciousness,  370. 

Continuous,  infinite,  place,  time,  365. 

Contraries,  essential  to  mutation  or  change, 
260.  this  a  general  opinion  of  all  philo- 
sophers, 261.  contraries,  their  extensiTe 
influence  and  operation,  ibid,  262.  a- 
dopted  by  all  philosophers,  262.  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  third  being,  that  they  may 
pass  into  each  other,  263.  contraries  in 
virtue  and  vice,  and  even  in  vices  them- 
selves, 300. 

Contrariety  belongs  to  quality,  but  not 
universally,  300. 

Corinthians,  348.    See  Scripture. 

Cube.    See  Sphere. 

Cyrus,  his  speech  when  dying,  280, 283. 

Dacier,  383. 

Death,  279,  362,  375,  378. 

Definition,  its  requisites,  what,  335. 

Demetrius,  382. 

Democritus,  his  principles,  261, 349.  whence 
he  deduced  the  variety  and  specific  dif- 
ferences in  nature,  ibid,  ingenious  remark 
0^  350. 

Demosthenes,  348. 

Desire  moves  the  body,  perception  the  de- 
sire, 373. 

Desirable  and  Intelligible,  how  they  move, 
and  act  upon  other  things,  330. 

De  Witt,  248. 

Digestion,  279,  375. 

Diogenes,  (not  the  Cynic,)  263, 269. 

Diogenes  Laertiu8,269, 368, 372, 374, 382. 

Diomedes,  the  grammarian,  383. 

Dionysius,  the  Stoic,  382. 


Disorder  and  chaos,  not  prior  to  order,  834. 

Dispodtions,  tendencies,  or  progmdve 
qualities,  294. 

Distinction,  accurate  and  exact,  its  uaes, 
359. 

Divine  principle,  what  it  neceasarfly  im- 
plies, 286.  has  nothing  passive,  327. 

Earth,  her  relations  and  duties,  317.  why 
called  "  most  just,"  ibid. 

Eodenastes,  339.    See  Scripture. 

Ecclesiasticus,  265. 

El8os  ob<riQ9€s,  explained,  275,  297,  362. 

Eidothea,  daughter  of  Proteai,  272. 

'EKowrtoyf  defined,  866. 

Electric  powers,  274,  325. 

Elements  of  bedngs  composite^  what,  266;, 
267.  how  distinguished  from  causes,  276. 

Empedodes,  285,  290.  his  sublime  veiaes 
on  Ood,  296. 

Ends  and  means,  284, 318.  fine  speculation 
from  Pletho,  318. 

Eneas,  276,  289,  292,  379. 

Energy,  what,  333.  opposite  to  power,  but 
previous,  ibid,  essential  to  the  ooune  of 
events  in  the  universe,  ibid,  further  proof 
of  its  being  previous  to  power,  ibid,  in- 
ference from  this  doctrine,  334.  of  what 
being  energy  is  the  essence,  ibid,  energy 
and  capacity,  366. 

Enharmonic  system,  account  of  it  in  the 
times  of  Porphyry  and  Simplicius,  323. 

*EyT€\4xeta  and  Zdpofus,  292,  365. 

Epaminondas,  247. 

Ephesians,  353.    See  Scripture. 

Epicharmus,  282,  341,  379. 

Epictetus,  248,  287,  294,  315,  317,  318, 
319,  327,  374. 

Epicurus,  his  idea  of  human  and  divine  fe- 
licity, 285. 

'Evurnififl^  its  etymology,  378. 

Epigram  on  the  statue  of  Alexander,  347. 

Equal,  similar,  same,  305,  311,  312. 

Eternal  and  divine,  how  attained  by  beings 
perishable  and  corruptible,  279. 

Ethics,  257,  293,  294,  295,  296,  300,  315, 
316,  326,  327,  332,  371,  374.  See  the 
words  Metaphysics  and  Phyncs,  from 
which  two,  together  with  Ethics,  the  il- 
lustrations in  this  treatise  are  in  great 
part  derived. 

Etymology,  use  made  of  it  by  the  old  Greek 
philosophers,  272. 

Evander,  379. 

EucUd,  311,  342. 

Evil,  natural  and  moral,  320.  suggestions 
and  conjectures  upon  the  subject,  230— 
322. 

Euphemismus,  origin  and  use  of  this  rhe- 
torical figure,  348. 

Euripides,  320,  348,  374,  382. 

Eustathius,  272. 

Eustratius,  264. 

Exodus,  354.    See  Scripture. 
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Ezpeiiments,  298,  S07,  369. 
Kxtenaion,  figure,  oiganicatioii,  the  original 
fonna  of  body  natural,  274. 

Fabricius,  250,  261,  382. 

Faculties  in  man,  rational  and  irrationa]. 
326. 

Families,  their  origin,  317. 

Fate,  chance,  applied  to  the  purpose  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  a  Deity,  841. 

Feelings  innate,  369. 

FeU,  quoted,  335,  336,  342. 

Figure.    See  Extension. 

Figure,  its  philosophical  idea,  as  finely  ex- 
plained by  Simplidus,  298.  its  import- 
ance, in  consequence,  ibid,  mathematical, 
ibid,  imaginary,  or  &ntastic,  299.  figure 
and  number,  their  importance,  307. 

Final  causes,  their  importance,  286.  fiivourod 
by  Aristotle,  3 1 9, 380.  the  end  of  human 
actions,  373,  379. 

First  philosophy,  257,  290,  296.  truly  so 
caUed,  356,  380,  381.  See  also  p.  25  to 
27,  in  note. 

Fop,  what  makes  one,  and  why  so  called, 
353. 

Forced,  how  it  difiers  from  spontaneous, 
368. 

Form,  lifeless,  its  character,  264,  265, 273, 
275.  most  simple  species,  273.  forms 
essential,  (vulgarly  called  substantial,) 
their  importance,  275,  297,  298,  362. 
forms  animating  and  efficient,  277.  how 
they  characterize,  ibid,  soul  (in  this 
sense)  a  form,  iiid.  form  used  in  this 
sense  by  Ovid,  278.  animating  form,  its 
various  efficacies  and  operations,  279. 
forms,  intellect  the  region  of,  281.  forms, 
some  inseparable  fix)m  body,  275.  others, 
no  way  connected,  282,  283.  charac- 
teristic form,  275,  290,  297,  362.  its 
efficacy  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality, 
297,375. 

Fortune,  286,  340.   defined,  iWtf. 

r«X^ny.    See  Calm. 

Gale's  Opuscula,  269,  272. 

Genera,  universal,  258. 

Generation  and  dissolution,  362.  how  they 
differ  firom  other  motions,  ibid. 

Generation  of  things,  how  maintained,  320, 
362.  that  and  dissolution  alternately  pre- 
pare the  way  for  each  other,  320, 321. 

Genesis,  260,  379.    See  Scripture. 

Genius,  what,  296,  309. 

Gentleman,  Ms  education,  what  it  appears 
to  want,  to  render  it  complete,  307. 

Genius  and  species,  formed  within  us  spon- 
taneously and  originally,  253,  254.  ge- 
nera, fewer  than  species;  species,  than 
individuals,  254. 

Geometry,  finds  its  subject  in  quantity, 
307. 

Geoige  Gemistus.     See  Plotho. . 


God,  the  Supreme  Agent,  281.  knows  no 
proficiency,  being  ever  perfect,  296.  pure 
mind,  ibid,  &ther  of  all,  322.  universal 
object  of  desire  to  all  things,  ibid,  pure 
energy  of  simple  intellect,  326,  328.  ad- 
mits nothing  passive,  327.  his  essence, 
energy,  334.  ever  the  same,  immutable, 
perfect,  ibid,  immoveable,  330, 379, 380. 
fistte  and  chance,  subservient  to  his  di- 
vine attributes,  341.  marvellous  arrange- 
ment of  all  being  within  the  Divine 
Mind,  350. 

Good,  all  good,  truth,  374.  good  intel- 
lectual, its  superior  value,  i^.  375. 
good  absent  leads  to  want ;  want  to  iur 
dustry,  arts,  &c  379.  good,  passes 
through  the  predicaments,  and  assumes, 
as  it  passes,  different  denominations,  340. 
good  real  or  apparent  moves  all  desires, 
373.  its  effect,  whether  obtained  or  not, 
analogous  to  motion  circular,  ibid. 

Gravitation,  attraction,  376. 

Greeks,  modem,  short  account  of  their 
controversy  iU)OUt  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
319. 

Grotius,  248. 

Habit,  or  being  habited,  what  it  is  not, 
what  it  is,  351, 352.  its  ends,  protection, 
352.  distinction,  ibid,  decency,  ibid, 
ornament,  ibid,  beauty  and  elegance  of 
dress  or  habit,  where  to  be  found,  ibid. 
where  it  never  existed,  353.  excess  in 
attention  to  it,  what  character  it  consti- 
tutes, ibid,  the  Trojans  abused  on  its 
account,  ibid,  metaphorical  uses  of  the 
word,  ibid,  force  of  its  privation,  in  the 
way  both  of  compassion  and  contempt, 

354.  privation  of  it  sometimes  indicates 
reverence,  ibid. 

Habits,  intellectual  and  moral,  295. 

Habitude,  reciprocal,  312. 

Hampden,  339. 

Hand,  the  organ  of  organs,  why,  281, 282. 

its  fingers,  their  power  and  cd^lcacy,  278. 
Happiness,  an  account  of  it  by  the  Stoics, 

374. 
Harmony,  in  music,  261.    in  the  worid, 

ibid,  315.  between  the  visible  world  and 

the  invisible,  278.  of  strength  and  beauty 

in  a  perfect  body,  383. 
Helvidius  Priscus,  248. 
Hen.  Steph.  Poesis  Phibsophica,  296. 
Heradides  Ponticus,  272. 
Heraclitus,  262,  321. 
Herbert,  lord,  248. 
Hercules,  326. 
Hermes,  quoted,  254,  270, 277,  287,  290, 

300,  303,  307,  309,  327,  330,  348,  349, 

355,  360,  368,  378,  379. 
Hierodes,  357. 

Homer,  254,  272,  287,  292,  300,  311, 
314,  316.  joined  with  Shakspeare,  216. 
quoted,  321,  339,  347,  348,  358. 
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Horace,  273, 287, 298, 294, 296, 302, 304, 
316,  324,  326,  327,  340,  347,  348, 350, 
353,  357,  369,  378,  381,  383. 

lamblichus,  253,  310,  325. 

Idea,  that  of  motion  not  a  siinple  one,  but 

complicated  with  many  othen,  865. 
Ideas  innate,  none,  369,  370. 
Immobility,  330,  880. 
Inmiortal  and  dime,  283. 
Immortality,  283,  284,  377. 
ImpolBe,8pontaneous,368,373.  bow  caused, 

ilmL  impnlaeof  appetite,  371.  of  anger, 

ibid,   of  reason,  Hid, 
Indiyidnals,  infinite,  254.    how  made  ob- 

jecto  of  science,  254,  255,  306.    what 

Boethius  and  Aristotle  thought  of  them, 

254. 
Infinite,  how  made  an  object  of  science, 

254,  306.   connected  wiUi  motion,  how, 

364. 
Innate  feeling,  369. 
Instincts,  293.    exist,  though  not  innate 

ideas,  369. 
Intellect  human,  a  ra$a  tabula,  why,  284, 

370. 
Intdlect  and  science,  a  capital  distinction 

between    the   feiculties    of  each,    294. 

transcendent  objects  of  intellect,  peculiar 

to  itself,  282. 
Intelligence,  pure,  283. 
John  of  Salisbury,  account  of  him,  382. 
Joints  and  muscles,  345. 
Julius  Csesar,  329,  339. 
Juvenal,  383. 

Knowledge,  partial,  an  effect,  or  consequence 
of,  258,  384. 

Lanx  satura.    See  Satuni. 

Leo  the  Xth,  324. 

Life,  social  and  civil,  291,  318. 

Life,  to  lire,  ({^r,)  what  it  is,  and  how  fiir 

it  extends,  372. 
Like  and  unlike,  the  property  of  quality, 

300.  explained,  301,  312. 
Line,  superficies,  solid,  273. 
Lintel  and  threshold,  derive  their  name 

and  even  their  essence  from  position,  346. 
Livy,  324. 
Logic,  natural,  what,  25 1.  whether  an  organ 

to  philosophy,  or  a  part  of  it,  254,  255. 

something  progressive,  that  is,  to  carry 

us  on,  251. 
Longinus,  382. 
LucUius,  383. 

Lucretius,  275, 285, 287,  365. 
Luke,  Saint,  339. 
Lyttleton,  late  lord,  an  anecdote  from  him, 

353. 
Lysippus,  his  statuie  of  Alexander,  346. 

Macbeth,  excellence  of  that  tra^y  in  a 
view  to  its  moral,  316. 


Mocrobius,  377. 

Magnitude,  limited  by  nature  in  emy 
species,  and  where  there  is  an  miusaal 
defect  or  excess,  the  being  becomes  a 
monster.    See  Bulk. 

Mahomet  and  Omar,  324. 

Man,  offspring  of  God,  322.  social,  291. 
rational,  325.  possessed  of  qypetite  and 
reason,  and  the  agent  of  moral  actions^ 
326.  acompound,andhow,  328.  whence 
entitled  to  praise  and  dispndse,  332. 
the  specific  positions  of  his  body  have 
reference  to  its  specific  extensions,  345. 
the  number  of  these  last,  six,  and  why, 
ibkL  man  has  instincts,  but  no  innate 
ideas,  369.  a  microcosm,  and  why,  372. 
man  has  more  feculties  than  brutes  ; 
brutes  more  than  vegetables,  328,  329, 
372. 

Manuscript,  Greek,  corrections  from,  297. 
quoted  in  a  huge  extract,  318. 

Many  and  one,  262,  309.     « 

Marcus  Antoninus,  248,  315. 

Mathematical  body,  how  it  diffiers  from 
natural,  and  how  it  distinguishes  in  con- 
sequence the  mathematician  fixMn  the 
naturalist,  274. 

Matter,  preparation  to  prove  its  existence, 
262,  263,  &c  its  character,  as  opposed 
to  form,  267, 298.  seen  in  privation  and 
ctqpacity,  267.  matter,  secondary  or  im- 
mediate, and  primary  or  remote,  268. 
necessity  of  such  a  being^s  existence, 
269.  two  methods  of  comprehending  it, 
271.  inseparable  frtmi  its  attributes,  275. 
purely  passive,  281,  328.  dissimilarly 
similar  to  the  Deity,  281.  essential  to 
generation,  322.  See  Matter,  in  the  Index 
to  Hermes ;  and  Form,  in  the  Index  to 
Three  Treatises. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  279, 282. 

Means  lead  not  to  ends,  but  ends  to  meant, 
284. 

Measures,  both  measure  and  are  measured, 
254,  341.  measures  of  phioe,  deduced 
frt)m  the  human  body,  388.  of  time,firooi 
the  heavens,  ibid, 

Medea,  382. 

Medicine  and  cookery,  how  those  arts  re- 
semble each  other,  297. 

Menage,  a  story  from  him,  360. 

Menander  and  Philemon,  339. 

Metaphysical,  meaning  of  the  word,  368, 
380. 

Metaphysics,  289, 294, 296, 308, 309, 318, 
319,  .320,  321,  322,  326,  327,  328,  329, 
330,  332,  333,  334,  340,  341,  349,  350, 
356, 368—380.  See  the  words  Ethics, 
Physics,  and  Motion. 

Milton,  his  character,  a  mixed  one,  of  an 
active  and  a  speculative  kind,  24  8.  quoted, 
ibid.  288,  289,  301,  302,  324,  325,  826, 
340,  347,  361,  378. 

Mind,  the  form  of  forms,  282.    region  of 
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foims,  319,  349.  described  by  Epicbar- 
mus,  282.  mind,  something  divine,  283. 
separable,  t&irf.  bow  its  perception  differs 
from  that  of  sense,  ibid,  human,  in  its 
■  original  state,  a  rasa  tabula,  284,  370. 
mind,  its  amasing  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion, 289.  how,  in  an  intellectual  way, 
it  partakes  of  quantity,  308.  presides 
over  natural  operations,  318.  mind  di- 
vine, ever  in  energy,  327.  mind  human, 
has  intensions  and  remissions,  ibid,  com- 
.  pared  to  a  library,  381.   to  a  pilot,  283. 

Modem  philosophers,  261,  328,  330,  376, 
382. 

Monster.    See  Magnitude. 

Moral  actions,  326.  as  seen  in  nations,  in 
fiimilies,  in  individuals,  327.  moral  praise 
and  dispraise,  332.  virtue,  371.  happi- 
ness, 374. 

More,  sir  Thomas,  248. 

Motchus,  348. 

Moses,  354. 

Motion,  physical,  or  not-physical,  360. 
physical  divided  into  six  sorts  or  spe- 
cies, 361 — 363.  the  first  species,  motion 
local,  361.  the  second,  aliation,  ibid, 
third  and  fourth,  augmentation  and  dimi- 
nution, ibid,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  genera- 
tion and  dissolution,  362.  the  several 
species  blend  themselves  together,  ibid, 
local  motion^  essential  to  ^  the  rest, 
363.  in  what  arrangements  they  are  to 
be  found,  ibid,  contrariety,  ibid,  rest, 
ibid,  physical  motion  runs  through  the 
objects  of  every  sense,  364.  no  simple 
idea,  but  complicated  with  man^  others, 
ibid,  preparation  for  its  definition,  365, 
366.  ddaned  according  to  the  Peripa- 
tetics, 366.  Pythagorean  and  Pktonic 
definitions  agree  with  that  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, ibid,  Aristotle^s  definition,  though 
hard  to  comprehend,  yet  possible,  867. 
primary  cause  of  motion,  an  intelligent 
principle,  376.  its  rise  and  duration,  377. 

Motion,  metaphysical,  what,  367, 368.  how 
united  with  physical,  373,  376,  377. 

Motions,  internal,  of  the  soul,  when  tem- 
pestuous, when  fiur  and  orderly,  374. 

Motion  of  beings,  not  motive,  but  move- 
able, 329.  0?  beings  both  motive  and 
moveable,  ibid,  of  that  being  which  is 
motive,  but  not  moveable,  330.  these 
three  species  described  by  Aristotle,  tAtci. 

Multitude,  302,  821. 

Music,  the  ancient  modes,  266,  323. 

Mutation,  its  essentials,  what  and  how 
many,  260, 262. 

Nature,  an  internal  active  power,  a  prin- 
ciple of  motion  and  of  rest,  375.  an  in- 
visible cause,  known  from  visible  eflfocts, 
376.  operates  during  ilMp,  375.  pre- 
scribes a  bound  or  limit  to  growth  and 
magnitude,  in  every  natural  production. 


ibid,  like  art,  beholden  to  contraries,  261, 
262.  nature,  what  it  is,  what  it  is  not, 
279.  nature  or  art,  which  of  the  two 
prevalent  in  Homer  and  in  Shakspeare, 
316.  "  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain,*^  a 
fiivourite  axiom  of  Aristotle,  319.  na- 
ture, the  energy  of  God ;  art,  of  man, 
326. 

Natural  body,  what,  274. 

Nr^ye/Jo.    See  Calm. 

Night  and  chaos,  not  the  first  of  things,  and 
why,  334. 

Nonentity,  resembles  rehitives,  314.  but 
widely  different,  ibid,  resembles  capacity 
or  power,  331.  but  widely  different,  ibid, 
362.  has  various  characters,  363,  365, 
366. 

Now,  or  instant,  303. 

Number  and  figure,  their  importance  in 
constituting  the  sciences  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  307. 

Objects,  sensible  and  intelligible,  how  they 

differ,  253.    objects,  common  to  more 

senses  than  one,  what  and  how  many, 

364.  of  perception  and  volition  meet  and 

coincide,  374. 
Ocellus  Lucanus,  269,  270. 
Omar  and  Mahomet,  324. 
Opportunity,  what,  340.   elegant  accounts 

of  it  firom  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  ibid, 
Opposites,  355. 
Order,  divine,  341.  order,  its  force,  356, 

357.   order  of  the  parts  of  this  treatise, 

258,  381. 
Organ,  logic  an  oigan,  254,  256.  hand  an 

organ,  281,  282.   body  an  organ,  329, 

373. 
Organization.    See  Extension. 
"Opfifh  368. 
Ovid,  272.   his  peculiar  use  of  the  word 

form,  278.  quoted,  345,  347,  348. 

Painter,  induces  motion  upon  immoveable 
canvas,  346.  how  fiir  chance  interferes 
in  his  works,  286. 

TlaXeu6r€por  and  irp§<r$^9pin^f  how  di*- 
tinguisned  in  their  signification,  355. 

Pansetius,  248. 

Passions,  different  effects  from  them,  as 
their  motions  are  tempestuous,  or  orderiy, 
373,  374. 

Passivity,  pure,  where  it  exists,  281.  in- 
sensitive, 328.  of  the  human  mind,  how 
to  be  moulded,  326.  corruptivo  and  com- 
pletive, 328. 

Pa^  Saint,  322,  353. 

n^,  its  sigidfication,  362. 

Peace,  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  379. 

Pedant^,  what,  359,  360. 

Perception,  the  cause  of  spontaneous  im- 
pidse,  373.  its  extensive  influence,  369. 
coinddes  with  volition,  374.  different  in 
degree  and  excellence,  370. 
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Pericles,  247. 

Peripatetics,  254, 269.  their  eironeoas  sys- 
tem  of  astronomy,  ibid,  their  doctrine 
about  corporeal  attributes,  275.  abont 
chance,  286.  about  transmigration,  278. 
about  capacity,  294.  about  the  necessity 
of  the  previous  existence  of  some  energy, 
333,  334. 

Perizonius,  378. 

Persius,  383. 

Philip  of  Maoedon,  his  epbtle  to  Aristotle, 
248. 

Philo,  882. 

Philoponus,  John,  265.  explains  privation 
by  the  musical  modes,  266.  his  account 
of  matter  and  form,  267.  explains  De- 
mocritus,  349.  and  motion,  366.  quoted, 
375,  376.  explains  the  term  metapkf- 
8ioal^36S, 

Philosophy,  why  so  called,  247.  its  end. 
Odd.  defended,  248.  philosophy  first,  see 
First. 

Physics,  257, 289, 294, 297,  300, 308, 317, 
322,  325,  328,  329,  330,  344,  345, 346, 
349,  360, 361—363,  364, 366, 375,  376. 
See  the  words  Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 

Place,  defined,  335.  its  use  in  life  and 
human  afiairs,  ibid,  its  connection  with 
human  afiairs  generates  trA«r«,  336.  place 
and  time,  quantitiM,  303,  304,  335.  are 
capable  of  being  defined,  why,  335. 

Plants,  or  vegetables,  live,  but  are  not  ani- 
mals, 372. 

Plato,  his  idea  of  matter,  270,  271,  272. 
quoted,  280,  286.  his  account  of  the 
liberal  sciences,  307.  quoted,  321,  350, 
366,  372,  377, 378. 

Platonic  bodies,  343. 

PIetho,318.  quoted  from  a  MS.  t6t<l. 

Plotinus,  293,  309. 

Plutarch,  320,  321.  correction  by  one  of 
his  editors  disapproved,  321.  Plutarch 
quoted,  348,  382. 

Poets,  why  indebted  to  the  arrangement  of 
quality,  300.  why  to  that  of  reUtion, 
315, 316.   why  to  that  of  position,  347. 

Pompey  esteemed  Cratippus,  and  why,  249. 

Polybius,  247,  248. 

Pope,  354. 

Porphyry,  254,  323. 

Position,  differs  from  place,  how,  342.  de- 
duced in  its  various  characters,  842 — 
346.  appertains  to  bodies,  neither  per^ 
fectiy  similar,  nor  perfectly  dissimilar, 

344.  modes  of  position,  first  in  the  pa- 
rallelopipcdon  and  cylinder,  343.  then 
in  the  column  or  pillar,  344.  then  in 
a  tree,  iUd,    then  in  a  man,  ibid,  and 

345.  modes  of  position  increase  in  num- 
ber, and  why,  343 — 345.  positions  de- 
scribed, standing,  inclining,  lying,  falling, 
rising,  343.  other  positions,  344.  posi- 
tions relative  to  animal  progression,  345, 

346.  force  of  those  positions  in  paintbg. 


346.  in  other  works  of  art,  SmL  (See 
Attitude.)  position  gives  a  name^  and 
(as  it  were)  an  essence  to  some  works  of 
art,  ibid,  its  use  to  actors  and  orators, 
348.  reason  of  its  amaaii^  effects,  349. 
of  its  efficacy  and  importance  in  natore, 
and  the  visible  world,  ibid,  tnmsition  to 
its  force  in  mind,  intellect,  and  beings 
incorporeal,  ibid,  in  teaching,  or  con- 
municating  science,  350.  its  archetypal 
form,  where  to  be  found,  351. 

Post-predicaments, 258.  tfaeirnnmber, 355. 

Power,  or  capacity,  331.  particular  powers, 
various  in  character,  but  limited,  tWL 
differ  by  this  bom  one  another,  «WL 
powers  active,  an  important  diSbrenoe 
in,  ibid,  rational  powers  differ  from  ii^ 
rationid,  by  being  double,  and  by  im- 
plying both  contraries  at  once,  332. 
wnence  this  character  arises,  ibid,  sonree 
of  praise  and  dispraise,  3iid.  powers 
though  latent,  often  valued  above  ap- 
parent attributes,  ibid,  and  333.  poww 
necessarily  subsequent  to  energy,  333, 
334. 

Prse-predicaments,  258. 

Predicaments,  257.  number  of  them  dif- 
ferent according  to  different  philosophers, 
258.  pass  into  one  another,  305. 

Principles  are  contrary,  262.  this  the  senti- 
ment of  aU  philosophers,  ibid,  are  three, 
and  why,  264.  principles, /brm,  priva- 
of  these,  son 


Hon,  and  a  ntbject^  265. 
agree,  others  never  agree,  264.  three 
principles  reduced  to  two,  privation  being 
included  m  fbrmy  266.  principle  acdve 
and  principle  passive,  what,  328.  prin- 
ciples efficient,  their  ascent  upwards  to 
the  first  ^fficieni,  334.  vegetative  prin- 
ciple, 375.  principle  of  gravitation,  376. 
two  great  principles  of  the  univeracp 
what,  381. 

Prior  and  subsequent,  their  modes,  or  spe- 
cies, 355—358.  the  temporal  mode,  355. 
the  essential,  356.  that  of  order,  357. 
that  of  honour,  ibid,  that  of  causality, 
358. 

Prior,  the  poet,  286. 

Privation,  iu  character,  265,  348,  355» 
379. 

Progression  in  arts,  250.    in  morals,  294. 

Property  of  substance,  288.  of  quality,  300. 
of  quantity,  305.  properties  of  aU  three, 
ibid. 

Propositions,  what,  251,  252,  259.  no  in- 
nate, 369. 

Proteus,  his  history  according  to  Virgil  and 
Homer ;  according  to  Horace  and  Ovid, 
272.  allegorissed  by  £ustathitts  and  He- 
raclides  Ponticus,  and,  in  latter  times,  by 
lord  Verulam,  ibid. 

Providence,  nothing  hid  from,  287.  con- 
sults for  the  good  of  all,  ibid,  extends  to 
the  lowest  of  beings,  376. 
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P8ai]n,287,810,S54. 

Pythagoras,  supposed  anthor  of  the  Piedi- 

caments,  250.  quoted,  264. 
Pythagoreans,  264,  278,  366,  372. 

Qualities  corporeal,  inseparable  firom  body, 
274.  sensible,  ind»  quality  comes  next 
to  substance,  according  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans, 291.  qualities  corporeal  and  in- 
corporeal, 292.  of  capacity  and  incapa- 
city, 293.  of  habit,  295.  natural  and 
acquired,  292.  penetrating  and  superfi- 
cial, 297.  figures,  qualities,  298.  colours, 
quality,  299.  qualities,  how  distinguished 
firom  incidental  affections,  ibid,  persons 
of  quality,  ibid,  and  300.  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  quality,  300.  quality  and 
quantity  often  introduced  together,  254. 
310. 

Quality,  occult,  376. 

Quanti^,  continuous  or  discrete,  magnitude 
or  multitude,  302.  specific  distinctions 
between  the  two  species,  303.  distinc- 
tions of  either  species  resolved  ultimately 
into  identity  and  diversity,  305.  the 
property  of  all  quantity,  what,  ibid, 
quantity  passes  into  relation,  s&ut.  passes 
through  all  the  other  arrangements,  308. 
sublime  idea  of  its  efficacy,  according  to 
Plotinus  and  lamblichus,  309.  compared 
to  the  predicament  where^  337. 

Quinctilian,  267,  310,  339,  377,  382. 

Quotations,  apology  for  their  number,  381, 
382.  justified  by  examples,  882. 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  248. 

Hata  tabula,  the  human  mind  or  intellect 
so  called,  and  why,  284,  370. 

Rational  and  irrational  fiiculties,  371. 

Reason,  320,  371.  its  object,  ibid,  some- 
times overwhelmed  by  the  passions,  some- 
times obeyed  by  them,  373,  374. 

Relatives,  other  arrangements  or  predicar 
ments  pass  into  them,  305.  commutable 
in  their  character,  ibid.  306.  why  ex- 
pressed by  a  plural,  311.  their  force  and 
efficacy,  312.  true  and  genuine  rektives, 
what,  Md.  313.  their  properties  are,  to 
reciprocate,  313.  to  be  undentood  both 
of  them  at  once,  and  with  equal  preci- 
sion, ibid,  both  of  them  to  co-exist,  and 
cease  at  the  same  instant,  314.  other 
{Hredicaments  connected  with  relation, 
305,  312,  313.  relation  appears  trivial, 
yet,  in  &ct,  is  of  the  last  importance, 
314,315.  the  basis  of  moral  duties,  315, 
316.  supplies  connection,  where  con- 
tinuity finis,  316.  relation  traced  through 
the  universe,  ibid,  those  of  the  sun  to 
the  world,  317.  of  the  earth  to  vege- 
tables, ibid,  of  animals,  fiunilies,  civil 
polities  to  each  other,  ibid.  318.  of  ve- 
getables, 318.    relations  amicable,  319. 


hostile,  ibid,  hostile  rekition  gave  rise  to 
the  phenomenon  of  evil,  320.  chief  and 
supreme  relation,  that  of  the  whole  to 
God,  322.  utili^  of  this  arrangement, 
ibid,  things  intelligible,  and  intellection ; 
things  sensible,  ana  sensation ;  how  these 
become  relatives,  323. 

Rest,  the  natural  opposite,  or  contrary  to 
motion,  363.  its  several  species,  378, 
879.  cessation  of  local  motion,  378.  of 
growth,  ibid,  of  the  vital  energies,  ibid, 
of  bodily  labour,  ibid,  of  study,  investi- 
gation, and  deliberation,  ibid,  of  war, 
379. 

Rosdus,  more  admired,  when  he  acted  with- 
out a  mask,  348. 

Sanctius,  378. 

Sanderson,  258,  313,  335,  342,  351. 

Sandys,  382. 

Sappho,  293. 

Satura,  or  satira,  when  applied  to  writings, 
did  not  mean  at  first  either  sarcasm  or 
calumny,  383. 

Satyrus,  the  actor,  349. 

ScaJiger,  379. 

Science,  is  of  contraries,  332.  sciences  and 
arts,  their  subordination,  and  common 
dependence  on  the  fint  philosophy,  356. 
science  prior  to  art,  t^.  its  etymology 
in  Greek,  378.  no  science  of  particulars, 
254.  sciences  and  arts,  traced  up  to,  and 
deduced  firom,  the  several  arrangements 
or  categories,  by  examples  taken  from 
each  of  tiiem,  383, 384. 

Scripture,  260,  264,  282,  287,  310,  322, 
339,  348,  353,  354,  375,  379. 

Seneca,  368,  369,  371,  382. 

Sensation,  not  taught,  but  perfect  firom  the 
beginning,  294.  a  species  of  knowledge, 
370. 

Sense,  common,  what,  309. 

Sensible  objects,  differ  from  relatives,  how, 
314.  sensible  objects,  common  to  many 
or  all  of  the  senses,  what,  and  how  many, 
364. 

Shaftesbury,  lord,  quoted,  279. 

Shakspeare,  269,  292,  299,  300,  316,  324, 
836. 

Sibyl,  Cumean,  289. 

Sicily,  345. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  248. 

Silva,  a  wood  or  grove,  meant  a  miscellany 
treatise,  why,  383. 

Simplicius,  his  account  of  the  predicaments, 
257.  wrote  a  valuable  tract  upon  the 
subject,  250.  quoted,  262, 266, 28 1, 291, 
293,  297,  298,  309,  31 1,  312,  814,  315, 
322.  his  account  of  the  enharmonic 
system,  and  of  the  Stoic  writings,  in  the 
age  when  he  lived,  323.  quoted,  324, 
325,  326,  328,  336,  337,  842,  351,  362, 
365,  358. 
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Situation.    See  Position. 

Sleep  and  death,  brothen,  348, 378.  ele^ 
what,  378. 

Social  sympathy,  291.   state,  370. 

Socrates,  284,  307,  379,  380. 

Sophocles,  348. 

Sool,  its  three  great  principles,  280.  itself 
not  risible,  but  known  from  its  opera- 
tions, ibid,  immortal,  283. 

Space,  of  place  and  time,  connected  with 
•  motion,  now,  364. 

Sphere,  has  no  position,  or  situation,  though 
it  occupy  place,  343,  345. 

Spontaneous,  how  it  differs  firom  forced, 
368.  what  it  is,  and  what  constitutes  it, 
368,  369,  370. 

Stat  and  tedet^  peculiar  usee  of  them,  378. 

Statins,  383. 

Stoics,  254,  269,  369.  account  of  the  state 
of  their  writings  in  the  time  of  Simplidus, 
323. 

Strife,  its  utility,  321. 

Stuart,  383. 

Sublunary,  meaning  of  the  word,  269. 

Substance  and  attribute,  255,  381.  general 
and  particular,  255.  at  the  head  of  the 
predicaments,  257.  substance  natural, 
how  continued,  or  carried  on,  259.  sub- 
stance, its  properties,  considered  loffically, 
268.  has  no  contraries  within  itsd^  ibid. 
but  susceptible  of  them  all,  ibid. 

Substantial  form,  whaX,  275, 297, 298.  362. 

Suidas,  286. 

Sun,  his  relations  and  duties,  317.  a  cause 
of  generation,  321.  presides  over  his 
proper  system,  349. 

Supreme  Being,  279,  281,  290,  296,  322, 
326,  334,  341,  350,  380. 

2v<rrotx^o>  264.    See  Co-arrangement 

Sydenham,  his  elegant  translation  of  Plato, 
350,  378. 

SyUogisms,  251,  252,  374. 

Sylva,  matter,  270,  321.  sylyse,  miscel- 
hmies,  383. 

Systems  of  nature,  four:  one,  which  ad- 
mitted no  Ood,  286.  a  second,  which 
supposed  gods,  that  gave  themselves  no 
trouble,  287.  a  thiid,  which  only  em- 
ployed them  on  difficult  occasions,  iUci. 
a  fourth,  which  supposed  Divine  Pro- 
vidence never  to  cease  for  a  moment, 
ibid. 

Tacitus,  858. 

Taste,  what  it  is,  383.  its  natural  union, 
ibid. 

Temple,  sir  W.  248. 

Terms,  simple,  their  importance,  252.  yrhai 
they  represent,  ibid,  their  character,  253. 
such  among  them  as  denote  token  and 
toker^  337.  such  as  denote  them  not, 
yet  denote  time  and  plaoty  ibid.  338. 

Terence,  291,  310. 


Thales,  his  idea  concerning  the  Hiagnet, 
376.  fine  sentiment  about  Providence, 
ibid,  2B7. 

Themistius,  266.  his  idea  of  matter,  268, 
269,  290. 

Theognis,  265, 

Thrasea  Paetus,  248,  356. 

Tibullus,311. 

Timseus,  270,  271,  272,  292. 

Time,  place,  both  of  them  quantities,  303, 
335.  time,  how  distinguished  from  other 
quantities  continuous,  304.  distinction, 
a  peculiar  one  belonging  to  time  and 
place,  ibid,  time  infinitdy  divisible  in 
power,  but  not  in  act,  i&d,  having  a 
genus,  and  a  difference,  may  be  defined, 

335.  its  use  in  life,  and  human  affiiirs, 

336.  connection  with  human  affidrs  ge- 
nerates tohmj  335,  337. 

T(ms  Detut^  274. 

Tragedy  and  comedy  made  out  of  the  suae 
letters,  350. 

Transition.    See  Motion. 

Truth,  all  truth,  good,  374.  its  union  with 
taste,  in  fine  writing,  383.  all  truth, 
similar  and  congenial,  247,  383.  conse- 
quence of  this  in  the  forming  of  cha- 
racters, 247.  in  the  elegance  of  composi- 
tion, 383. 

Typhoeus,  the  giant,  his  positions  findy 
enumerated  by  Ovid,  when  he  describe 
how  the  island  Sicily  was  thrown  upon 
him,  345. 

Vanbrugh,  sir  John,  his  el^ant  reply,  and 
his  predicting  the  fine  taste  of  garden- 
ing, now  at  Its  height  in  Great  Britain, 
353. 

Vappa.    See  Fopp. 

Varro,  264.  his  account  of  four  predicar 
ments,  t6cicf. 

Vegetative  life,  described,  375.  See  Na- 
ture. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  248. 

Venus  wedded  to  Vulcan,  the  fiible  ex- 
plained, 250.  her  motion  as  a  goddess, 
308.  her  appearance,  311. 

Utility  of  these  arrangements  or  predica- 
ments, 253,  258, 381,  382,  383. 

Verbs  transitive,  and  neuter,  where  to  be 
fimnd  among  the  predicaments,  327. 

Verulam,  lord,  272. 

Vii^il,  275,  280,  281, 287,  288,  292,  301, 
302,  308,  311,  317,  320,  324,  328,  332, 
336,  339, 340,  347,  348,  354,  858.  361, 
374,  375,  376,  378,  379. 

Virtue,  Pleasure,  and  Hercules,  326.  moral 
virtue,  296. 

Unifying  comprehension,  the  property  of 
mind,  289,  290. 

Union,  262,  321,  322. 

Volition  and  perception,  their  objects  coin- 
cide, where,  374. 
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'TwoKtififPor  and  tXth  how  they  differ,  269. 
Upton,  248,  287. 

WaUiB,  335,  342,  351. 

Wants,  their  efficacy,  316, 31 7, 322.  source 
of  connection,  369.  founded  on  percep- 
tion, 373.  the  source  of  animal  motion, 
ibid,  lead  to  arts  and  indnstry,  379.  to 
have  few  wants  is  great ;  to  have  none, 
divine,  ibid. 

When,  connected  with  time,  835.  its  na- 
ture and  character,  337.  coincides  with 
vfhen,  ibid,  an  enlarged  wheHy  and  a  pre- 
ei»e  one,  both  of  them  relative  to  each  in- 
dividual, 338.  use  of  the  preciee  when, 
in  computation  of  diaUxnt  Hme^  ibid. 

Where,  connected  with  place,  335.  its  na- 
ture and  character,  337.  coincides  with 
wien^  ibid,  where  and  tchen  called  by 
Simplidus  brothers,  ibid,  an  enlarged 
where,  and  a  predte  one,  both  of  them 


relative  to  each  individual,  338.    use  of 

the  predte  wlhere,  in  computing  distani 

places,  ibid,     compared  with  quantity, 

337. 
Wilton  house,  its  valuable  marbles,  347. 
Wisdom,  book  of,  375. 
Words,  things,  ideas,  all  lespect  simple 

tenns,  and  how,  252, 253. 
World,  one  city  or  commonwealth,  316, 

817.    a  theatre,  320.    made  by  reason 

and  design,  340. 

Xenophon,  the  speech  he  gives  to  Cyrus 
when  dying,  280,  283.  his  account  of 
the  earrfi's  justice,  317.  of  Virtue,  Plear 
sure,  and  Hercules,  326.  quoted,  379, 
380. 

Zfp,  Z<0a,  the  first  applied  to  plants,  or 
vegetables  ;  the  latter  not  appUed,  and 
why,  372. 
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ABAS81DJ^  caliphi,  479.  illnstrioiu  race, 
UdfL    extmguiahed,  when,  495,  496, 

Abelard,  Peter,  and  Hdoiaa,  508. 

AbuIfedA,  Arabian  historian,  account  of 
of  him,  480.   quoted,  pas$im, 

Abulphanigius,  Aiabian  historian,  account 
him,  480.   quoted,  pomm. 

Academy,  the  place  where  Plato  taught, 
461. 

Academy,  New,  by  Aroesilat  and  Car- 
neadet,  461. 

Accent,  differs  £rom  quantity,  how,  405. 
accurately  distinguished,  anciently,  ibid. 
prevailed  at  length  over  quantity,  408, 
515.   samples  of  its  force,  409,  410. 

Accentual  quantity,  used  even  by  cUssic 
writers,  and  by  whom,  and  how  fiir,  411. 
prevails  in  English  verse,  and  in  that  of 
all  the  other  modem  languages,  411, 
412. 

Accumulation,  exemplified,  402, 403.  cause 
or  reason  of  its  force,  403,  404. 

Accuracy,  important  every  where,  but 
where  most  so,  425. 

Acrostics,  chronograms,  wings,  altars,  eggs, 
&C.  finely  described,  520,  521. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  464. 

Addison,  his  degant  comedy,  446.  superior 
to  Swift,  bow  in  diction  and  wit  and 
philanthropy,  538.  fine  comment  on  Mil- 
ton, 394. 

Admiration,upon  whatfonnded,401.  foolish, 
how  cured,  453. 

Adrian,  a  capital  benefiEictor  to  Athens,  464. 

iElian,  525. 

.tineas  Sylvias  (afterward  pope  Pius  the 
Second)  deplores  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  describes  its  state,  imme- 
diately previous  to  that  fiital  event,  476. 

JEschines,  the  Socratic,  452. 

AfhbUity,  see  Saladin,  480. 

Agriculture,  in  Arabian  Spain,  how  excel- 
lent, 541. 

Ahiric  takes  Rome,  465. 

Albigeois,  cruelty  of  the  crusaders  towards 
them,  502.   See  Beziers — Inquisition. 

Alcidamas,  his  fine  metaphor  in  describing 
the  Odyssey,  441. 

Alcuin,  497. 

Alexander  the  Great,  468. 

Alexandrian  library,  burnt,  458,  478. 

Alexius,  Greek  emperor,  530. 

Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton,  403.  See 
Accumulation. 

Alliteration,  414.  examples  o^firom  Latin, 
ibid,  firom  Greek,  415.  firom  old  English, 
ibid,  from  English  less  ancient,  ifru^  416. 
from  modem  English,  416. 

Ahnamun,  caliph,  the  great  patron  of  litera- 
ture, 479,  488. 


Alraanxor,  Caliph,  479. 

Al-Mostasem,  caliph,  his  mean  behaviour, 
495, 

Alpharabi,  479. 

Amalfi,  the  city,  where  the  Pisans  found 
Justinian^s  Code,  501. 

Ammonius,  his  description  of  contiariet, 
402.  account  of  him,  and  his  valuable 
comments,  457. 

Amrus,  458,  485. 

*A9WY¥^uns,    See  Discovery. 

AnapSBstic  measure,  its  solemnity  and 
beauty,  520. 

Angel  of  death,  485. 

Anger,  should  remit,  and  why,  438. 

Anna  Comnena,  530,  531. 

Annominatio,  same  with  alliteratio,  415b 

Anson,  his  adventure  with  an  old  Greek, 
477. 

Anthology,  Greek.  See  Planudes,  470, 
473. 

Antipater,  463. 

Antiphona,  described,  549. 

Arabians,  478—496.  their  national  cha- 
racter, 478,  482.  fiivoured  medicine  and 
astrology,  492,  494,  495.  had  no  ideas 
of  civil  Hberty,  495,  543.  their  poetry 
484 — 487.  loved  allegory,  485.  their 
degeneracy,  496. 

Arabian  poetiy.    See  Poetry. 

Aratus,  464. 

Arcesilas,  461. 

Aristophanes,  469. 

Aristotle,  fiither  of  criticism,  389.  quoted, 
401,  402,  404,  406,  407,  408,  413,  415, 
416,  427,  428,  429,  430,  431,  432,  434, 
436,  437,  438,  439,  440,  441,  442,  443, 
444,  445,  446,  449,  451,  452,  460,  461, 
462,  467,  470,  487,  496,  501,  508,  518, 
519,  530,  540. 

Arrian^s  Epictetus,  397. 

Ashley,  Honourable  Maurice  Ash.  Cowpcr, 
his  fine  transhtion  of  the  Cyropeedia, 
395. 

Astrology,  492,  494,  495. 

Atheism,  what  leads  to  it,  538. 

Athensus  463,  467. 

Athens,  a  place  of  education,  464.  of  phi- 
losophical retreat,  ibid,  St  Paul  there, 
ibid,  besieged  by  Alaric,  465.  how  saved, 
and  by  whom,  t5ii.  taken,  and  by  whom, 
466.  present  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
fin>m  Spon,  Wheeler,  and  Stuart,  467. 

Athenians,  459.  their  high  taste,  when  it 
began,  ibid,  survived  their  empire,  460, 
463. 

Attica,  still  fiunous  for  olives  and  honey,  467. 

Atticus.    See  T.  Pomponius. 

Averroes,  479.  his  patience,  491.  his  com- 
ment upon  AristoUe,  496. 
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Augnstoa,  464. 

Avicennaf  479. 

Aulus  Gelliua,  his  enigma,  444. 

Bacon,  Roger,  thought  a  magician,  why,  499. 

Bacon,  Lord  Yerolam,  his  judgment  upon 

strange  stories,  466. 
Bagdad,  when  founded,  and  by  whom,  495. 

when  taken,  ibid,  496. 
Banquet,  imperial,  at  Constantinople,  part 

of  its  ceremonial,  471. 
Barbarians,   Western  Latins,  499.      See 

Barons,  ComU,  &c. 
Barbarians,  Persians  so  called,  both  by  the 

old  Greeks  and  modem  Arabians,  484. 
Barons,  499, 531.   See  Counts,  Barbarians, 

&C. 

Barrington,  his  valuable  book,  528. 

Battle,  trials  by,  455,  531. 

Bayle,  495. 

Beauty,  natural  or  inanimate,  whence  de- 
rived, 525, 526.  See  Tempe,  525.  Virgil, 
and  Horace,  ibid,  Milton,  526.  Lehind, 
527.  Sannazarius,  ibid.  Petrarch,  ibid, 
Cyrus,  528.    Philip  le  Bell,  tWtf. 

Bede,  497. 

Beginners,  advice  to,  404, 405,  449,  450. 

Beings,  aerial,  fighting  for  their  friends: 
Minerva  and  Achilles ;  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux ;  St  George,  St  Demetrius,  and  St 
Mercury ;  Peter  de  Paz,  465. 

Bentley,  lus  strange  idea  of  conjecture,  397. 
hb  strange  treatment  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  398.  his  fine  tract  De  Metris 
Terentianis,  411. 

Bessario,  477. 

Becieres,  sacked  by  the  crusaders  in  a  pe- 
culiar way,  502. 

Boccaccio,  490. 

Boethius,  translated  into  Greek,  by  whom^ 
470. 

Bohadin,  Arabian  historian,  account  of  him, 
480.  extracts  from  his  history,  480 — 
484.    and  again,  511,  512. 

Bombast  style,  prior  to  the  classical,  why^ 
400. 

Books,  corrupted  in  how  many  ways,  896. 

Bossu,  434,  439. 

Brown^s  Fasciculus  Rerum,  &c  a  carious 
book,  498. 

Brutus  and  Cassias,  458,  463. 

Buckingham,  duke  o^  a  critic,  392. 

CaBsar,  his  clemency  to  the  Athenians,  463. 

Caliphate,  its  splendour,  479,  485,  489. 
its  extinction,  496. 

Caliphs,  instances  of  their  affiibility,  resent- 
ment, munificence,  public  works,  487 — 
490.  story  of  the  odiph  and  his  physi- 
cian Honain,  493.  of  the  same  and  his 
physician  Bactish,  ibid  of  another  caliph 
and  his  physician,  ibid.  494.  mean  end 
of  the  hist  reigning  caliph,  495. 

Cambalu,  supposed  fiie  modem  Pekin,  de- 
scribed 522. 

Carrion-crows,  know  what  they  like,  452. 


Carter,  Mrs.,  excellent  translator,  why,  895. 

Catastrophe,  in  dramas,  difficult,  433.  how 
it  is  effected  often  in  tragedy,  ibid,  how 
in  comedy,  ibid  lame  expedients  in  both, 
ibid,  happy  catastrophe  suited  ibr  comedy, 
429,  430.  unhappy  for  tragedy,  ibid. 

Cave,  the  author,  456, 508. 

Cause,  always  exists,  but  not  always  ap- 
parent, 401.  should  always  be  traced, 
otherwise  all  is  darkness,  »6u/. 

Cebes,  perfect  MS.  of  his  work  in  the  king 
of  Francois  library,  545,  546. 

Ceremonial  (^  the  Byzantine  court,  47  L 
eluded,  how,  and  by  whom,  490. 

Chance,  nothing  happens  by,  388, 399, 401. 

Chapel  of  King^s  College,  Cambridge,  524. 

Chaucer,  genealogy  of  English  poets  from 
him,  518.  his  language  obsolete,  his  wit 
and  learning  excellent,  ibid  his  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  ibid  519.  takes 
from  Aristotle,  and  how,  519. 

Chivalry,  530. 

Christianas  Fred^cus  Matthsi,  a  learned 
professor  in  the  university  of  Moscow, 
549,  550. 

Church,  470.  its  superior  knowledge,  both 
in  the  East  and  West,  whence,  529.  its 
humanity,  531. 

Cicero,  a  critic,  first  in  rank  among  the 
Romans,  390.  his  tract  De  Oratore,  ibicL 
quoted,  407,  408,  412,  413,  417,  418, 
419,  438,  460,  46J,  462,  463,  464,  465, 
471,475,476,501,508. 

Cimabue,  the  first  Italian  painter,  taught 
by  Greeks,  514. 

Circulation,  providential,  539. 

Classes  of  men  in  letters,  during  the  middle 
age,  three,  456. 

Classics,  their  value,  398. 

Climate,  its  effect,  532. 

Coffee,  a  council  of  divines  held  upon  it,  542. 

Comic  poetry,  subsequent  to  tragic  and 
epic,  why,  400. 

Commentators,  391,  457. 

Commodianus,  a  bad  poet,  408.  samples  of 
his  bad  verses,  ibid.  409. 

Commodus,  464. 

Composition,  numerous,  389, 390, 399, 405 
—408. 

Concatenation.    See  Accumulation. 

Conjecture,  critical,  397.  its  misuse,  iJUIi. 
398.  and  use,  398. 

Constantino,  founder  of  the  city  called  after 
hfan,  470,  476. 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  his  book  of 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
471.  remarkable  instances  of  it,  ibid. 

Constantinople,  454,  470.  Latin  MSS. 
were  probably  preserved  in  its  libraries, 
471*  sacked  by  the  Barbarians.  See 
Nicetas,  and  502. 

Contempktion,  noblest  species  o^  539. 

Conversation.  See  Saladin,  481.  See  also 
493,  494. 

2q 
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Coneliui  Nepog,  465. 

Coiinto,  530.     their  employ,  531.     See 

Barons  and  Barbarians. 
Critics,  modem,  philosophical,  392.     his- 

torioal,  392— 395.  correctiTe,  396. 
Critics,  young,  advised  in  two  respects,  as 

to  the  conduct  of  their  judgment,  404, 

405. 
Critics,  English,  enumerated,  394. 
Criticism,  its  origin,  388,  389.   its  objects, 

389.    the  philosophical,  chap.  L  and  iiL 

392.  the  historical,  chap,  il  and  iiL  392, 

393.  the  correctiTe,  diap.  v.  philoso- 
phical critics  enumerated,  chap.  L  his- 
torical critics  enumerated,  391.  correc- 
tive critics  enumerated,  shap.  v.  criticism 
has  been  misused,  397.  yet  defended, 
398.   its  three  species  repeated,  399. 

Crusades,  455.  Baldwin^s  crusade,  472. 
when  they  began,  501.  accounts  of  them, 
503,  530,  531. 

Crusaders,  their  destructive  barbarity,  472 
— 475.    their  character  by  Nicetas,  475. 

Crusaders,  their  crudty,  474,  502.  (See 
Bezieres  and  Constantinople.)  causes  of 
their  cruelty,  506.  murdered  all  the 
Mahometans,  when  they  took  Jerusa- 
lem, 482,  483.  never  mended,  but  grew 
worse,  475,  501,  532. 

Cupping,  described  in  an  enigma,  444. 

Curiosity,  cautioned  against,  and  why,  438. 

Custom,  its  force,  483. 

Cyclopes,  their  brutality,  whence,  532. 

Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon,  finely  translated, 
895. 

Dante,  518. 

Del-Rio,  465. 

Demetrius  of  Phalera,  a  critic,  389.  his 
character  as  such,  ibid,  quoted,  408, 416, 
420. 

Demosthenes,  549. 

Despotism,  Oriental,  495,  543. 

Aidyouu    See  Sentiment 

Diction,  its  species  described,  439 — 445. 
the  vulgar,  439.  the  obscure,  ibid,  the 
elegant,  ibid,  the  metaphorical,  440 — 
443. 

Dictionaries,  writers  of,  393,  394. 

Dido,  restless,  while  others  rest,  401. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  when  entire,  469. 

Diogenes  Laert.  389,  460,  461. 

Dion,  Chrysost  Oratio,  549. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  a  critic,  389, 
418.  his  character  as  such,  t&itf.  quoted, 
420. 

Discovery,  dramatic,  kmtyv^tpiffis^  described, 
429,  431,  446. 

Domestic  stories,  their  force,  447. 

Dramatic  piece,  defined,  427.  its  consti- 
tuent parts,  how  many  and  what,  427, 
428.  which  of  these  parts  appertain  to 
the  poet,  which  to  other  aitists,  428. 
dramatic  piece  often  fiiils  in  the  fiible, 
432.  more  often  admired  for  other  merits. 


483.  may  be  justly  admired  fiv  ^iioab 
other  merits,  446,  447.  yet  to  be  pep> 
feet,  must  be  complete  in  every  part,  446. 
illustrated  from  painting,  447.  Kngiish 
drama  capable  of  improvement,  and  how, 
ibid. 

Drummer,  comedy.    See  Addison. 

Dryden,  406,410, 416,438,442,  443,  530. 

Duck,  civilian,  501. 

Durfey,  453. 

Ecdesiastes,  quoted,  538. 

Ecclesiastics.     See  Church. 

Edgcumb,  mount,  526,  528. 

Education,  pLices  of,  same  in  England  be- 
fore the  conquest  as  now,  501.  plan  of 
education  during  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  t^  during  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  524.  perhaps  b^gan 
from  Venerable  Bode,  506. 

Edwaid,  Confessor.  See  William  duke  of 
Normandy. 

Egitha,  queen,  and  wife  to  Edward  the 
Confessor,  an  accomplished  woman,  both 
in  knowledge  and  in  virtue,  500,  501. 

Elements  of  natural  beauty,  four,  525, 526« 
of  the  universe,  as  few,  ibid. 

Eloquence,  the  noblest,  where  to  be  found, 
390. 

Emanuel  Martin,  a  critic,  393. 

Empiric,  story  o^  394. 

Eneaa,  402,  403,  539. 

English  authon  quoted,  why,  400. 

English  Drama,  may  be  improved,  how,  44  7. 

English  language,  its  praise,  394.  why 
quoted,  400.  its  quantity,  for  the  greater 
part,  accentual,  yet  somrtinwis  syUabiCy 
411,412. 

Enigmas,  444.  from  Aristotle,  ibid,  from 
Aulus  Gellius,  ibid, 

Ennius,  his  alliteration,  416. 

Epic  and  tragic  poetry,  prior  to  comic,  why, 
400. 

Epictetus,  460. 

Epicurus,  short  sketch  of  his  doctrine,  461. 
his  gardens,  462. 

Epopee  comic,  where  to  be  found,  433. 

'Ep/ldpaKXat,    See  Mercury  and  Heiculea. 

Escunal  Library,  account  of  its  Arabic 
MSS.,  540—543. 

Eugenius,  the  Greek  translator  of  the 
Georgics,  550. 

Euripides,  898,  438, 450,  452, 457,  469. 

Eustathius,  commentator  upon  Homer,  470. 

Eustratius,  commentator  upon  A  ristotle,470. 

Fables,  dramatic,  their  species,  428,  &c 
tragic  feble,  430— 432.  comic  fiible,  429, 
432.  good  £^des,  rare,  432.  fobleofthe 
Fatal  Curiosity  described,  431.  super- 
ktively  excellent,  ibid,  tragic  foUe,  the 
soul  of  tragedy,  and  why,  4S2.  wh^  to 
be  found,  447,  449.  foble,  manners,  and 
sentiment,  estimated  by  Horue,  447. 

Fabricius,  457,  465,  468,  469,  470,  472, 
473,  474,  475,  507,  517,  546. 
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YahiaS,  451. 

Fatal  Cnriotity  of  LiUo,  iU  &ble,  431.  its 
manneny  435.  its  sentiment,  436, 437. 

Faust,  John,  thought  a  magician,  why,  499. 

Faselius,  the  historian,  532. 

Feet,  syllabic,  405.  the  heroic,  406.  the 
iambic,  407.  the  psean,  ibid,  408.  the 
cretic,  408.  Englidi  iambics,  ibid,  Eng- 
lish spondees,  i^.  English  dactyls,  t6t^ 

Feudal  tenures,  a  supposed  sketch  of  their 
rise,  532. 

Fielding,  Henry,  sketch  of  his  character, 
433.  his  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom 
Jones,  master-pieces  in  the  comic  epopee, 
ibid. 

Florus,  448. 

Fortescue,  sir  John,  chancellor  of  England 
under  Henry  the  Sixth,  his  admirable 
book,  523,  524.  his  literature,  524. 

Fortitude,  true,  by  what  supported,  539. 

Franks.    See  Latins. 

Friend,  another  self,  a  Peripatetic  and  Ara- 
bic sentiment,  487. 

Fuller,  465,  474,  484,  501,  502. 

Future,  how  seen  in  ^e  past,  539. 

OardeHLs,  of  Epicurus,  462.  modem,  their 
change  from  bad  to  good,  526. 

Garrick,  418. 

O.  Gemistns,  477. 

Genius,  none  but  men  o^  can  metaphorize 
well,  440.  genius  never  cramped  by 
rules,  449,  450. 

Gerbertns,  a  learned  ecclesiastic^  488.  b^ 
came  pope,  ibid,  thought,  from  his  know- 
ledge, a  magician,  ibid.  499. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  415,  511. 

Glossary,  a  singular  one,  410. 

lW/Aiy.    See  Sentiment 

Gnomologic  sentiment,  its  character,  437. 
its  species,  438.  should  be  used  sparingly, 
ibid,  whom  it  becomes,  ibid. 

God,  a  cause  intelligent  and  rational,  401. 
never  forsakes  numkind,  456.  nor  leavea 
himself  without  a  witness,  533.  his  pro- 
vidential circulation,  539.    See  Piety. 

Good-breeding,  its  most  perfect  model,  when 
and  where  it  existed,  390. 

Good-humour,  its  importance,  538. 

Gothic  architecture,  finest  sample  of  it, 
where,  524. 

Grammar,  391,  510,  511. 

Grammar,  writen  upon,  393,  394. 

Gxatian,  a  monk,  collected  and  published 
the  Canon  Law,  501. 

Gray,  416. 

Great,  who  are  commonly  called  so,  504. 

Greece,  ancient,  iU  character,  388. 

Greek  language,  its  quantity  syllabic  de- 
generates into  accentual,  409.  preserved 
a  competent  purity  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 475. 

Greek  genius,  not  yet  extinct,  477. 

Oredc  authors,  the  capital,  translated  into 
Arabic,  479,  480. 


Greeks,  Byzantine,  account  of  their  taste 
and  literature,  456—477. 

Gronovius,  (Thesanr.  Antiq.  Graecar.)  463, 
464,  466,  546. 

Guide,  403. 

Gulliver,  538. 

Gurdun,  Bertram  de,  wounds  Richard  Coeur 
de  Leon  mortally,  513.  his  intrepid  an- 
swer to  Richard,  as  this  last  ky  dying, 
ibid. 

Guy's  CliflF,  527. 

Gymnasia,  their  end,  462.  adorned  with  sta- 
tues of  Mercury  and  Hercules,  why,  463. 

Habits,  how  easy,  when  acquired,  418, 481. 

Hagley,  526. 

Hamlet,  pky  o^  its  awfrd  opening,  403. 
(See  Accumulation.) 

Hamlet,  his  manners,  questionable,  and 
why,  434, 435,  503.  quoted,  451. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  463. 

Helen,  a  capital  statue  o^  described,  474. 

Heloisa.    See  Abelard,  508. 

Henry  the  First,  505.  a  learned  prince,  506. 
speech  before  his  fiither,  ibid. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  504. 

Herbelot,  479,  496. 

Hercules  and  Mercury.    See  Gynmasia. 

Hercules,  a  capital  statue  o^  by  Lysippus, 
described,  473. 

Hermogenes,  415. 

Herodes,  called  Atticus,  why,  465. 

Heroes  major,  Attihi,  Tottila,  &c  393. 

Heroes  minor,  Edmundus,  Bemoldus,  Dago- 
bertus,  Hucbaldus,  HUdigrim,  Halalxd- 
dus,&&516,5]7. 

Hildebert,  archbishop,  his  fine  taste  for  the 
antique,  and  his  warm  verses,  507. 

Histoire  Ecdesiastique,  531. 

History,  may  fumiiii  finbles  dramatic,  447, 
449.  iU  diflfierent  modes,  463, 464. 

Hody,  475,  476. 

Holy  War.    See  War. 

Homer,  404.  his  poems  debased  from  heza- 
meten  into  trocluucs,  409.  his  fine  use 
of  the  metaphor,  441.  his  bad  pun,  444. 
quoted,  450,  452,  470,  486,  499,  516, 
520,  534.  hymn  of  his  to  Ceres,  and 
fragment  of  another  to  Bacchus,  in  the 
lilnary  at  Moscow,  551. 

Honaiui,  a  Christian  physician,  fine  story  o^ 
493. 

Horace,  a  critic,  390.  quoted,  401,  435, 
442,  443.  paraphrued,  447.  quoted, 
ibid.  452,  459,  462, 464,  468,  475,  487, 
492,  516,  521,  525,  535. 

Hospitality,  An^an,  478,  482,  486. 

Humanity  and  bounty,  487. 

Hymettus,  still  fiunous  for  honey,  467. 

Hyperides,  entire,  when,  469. 

Ibrahim,  contest  for  his  body,  as  for  that  of 
Patrodus,  485. 

Jerusalem,  called  the  Holy  City,  both  by 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  512.  taken 
by  the  former,  482.  by  the  latter,  483. 
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IgnoraDoe,  leadi  to  adminitieiii  401. 

Imitation,  more  perfect,  as  are  the  number 
of  resemblances,  in  which  it  resembles 
the  thing  imitated,  448*  instances  in 
place,  t'MJ.  in  time,  449.  proof  firom  con- 
traiies,  ibid. 

Impressions,  present  and  remote,  their  dif- 
ference, 538. 

Indignation,  488. 

Ingulphos,  499.  his  conversation  with  qneen 
•£githa,500.  account  of  English  manners, 
ilM,  of  his  own  education,  501.  his 
fortune,  how  made,  and  by  whom,  iimL 

Innocent  the  Third,  pope,  modest  account 
of  himself  455.  fond  of  crusades  and 
regal  excommunications,  ibid. 

Inquiries,  philological,  388,  539. 

Inquisition,  its  rise,  502.  whence  it  took 
iU  forms,  ibid,  its  efiect,  394,  506.  its 
conduct,  543. 

Inventions,  capital  ones  of  the  middle  age, 
533. 

Inventors,  unknown,  533.  yet  all  the  in- 
ventions referable  to  man  and  human 
wit,  ibid,  inference,  ibid, 

Joannes  Erigena,  a  scholar,  487.  his  quick 
reply  to  a  dull  pun,  ibieL 

John  &e  Grammarian  (Philoponus),  his  ac- 
count of  the  burning  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria  by  Omar,  458. 

JohnofSalisbury,  504,  505.  his  age,  508. 
his  classical  taste,  ibid,  his  ideas  of  li^ 
berty  and  servitude,  509.  of  philosophy, 
ibid,  of  virtue  and  felidty,  ibid,  of  the 
soul,  ibid,  of  art,  and  its  diree  requisites, 
genius,  memory,  and  the  reasoning  br 
culty,  510.  of  nature,  ibid,  of  grammar, 
with  respect  to  substantives,  adjectives, 
comparison,  verbs,  time,  tenses,  and  con- 
signification,  ibid,  511.  his  two  works, 
and  their  names,  509,  510.  coincides  in 
sentiment  with  the  author  of  Hermes, 
and  why,  511. 

Johnson,  his  valuable  dictionary,  394. 

Isocrates,  439,  549. 

Justice.    See  Sahidin,  48L 

Justin,  465. 

Justinian,  471.  his  code  found,  when,  and 
where,  501. 

Juvenal,  504,  535. 

Kuster,  468. 

Laity,  of  the  middle  age,  their  ignorance, 
499.  their  ignorance  and  barbanty,  530, 

531,  53*2,  533.    their  ferocity,  whence, 

532,  533. 

Language,  English.    See  English. 

Latin  hmguage,  lost  its  syllabic  quantity  in 
the  fifm  century,  408.  ceased  to  be  the 
common  language  of  Rome  in  the  seventh 
century,  409,  454,  471.  Latin  classics, 
see  Planudes.  Latin  tongue,  conjectures 
concerning  its  duration  at  Constantinople, 
471.   Latin  ceremonial  there,  ibid. 

I4atin  laity.    See  Laity. 


Latins,  or  Franks,  456, 472.  igaoaast  a£ 
their  hiity,  499. 

Law,  canon  and  civil,  when  they  began  to 
flourish  in  Western  Europe,  and  by  wbsi 
causes,  501.  their  effect,  ibid, 

Lear,  430. 

Learned  men,  their  Oriental  character,  479. 

Learning,  when  it  most  flourished  in  the 
middk  age,  and  why,  506,  511.  in  its 
worst  state,  when,  506.  when  it  mendwl, 
and  whence,  ibid.  518,  519. 

Lekmd,  (Guy's  Cliff  described  by  him,)  527. 

Lenity,  494. 

Letters,  their  great  patron,  Almamum,  479. 
a  Turkish  envoy  in  a  late  period  shews 
his  love  fer  them,  496. 

Lexicons,  391. 

Liberality.  See  Saladin,  483.  See  Al- 
mamum, 488,  489. 

Liberty,  civil,  unknown  to  the  Oiieiitala, 
495,  543. 

Libraries,  at  Alexandria,  458.  at  Con- 
stantinople, 471.  in  Spain,  under  the 
Arabians,  490,  542.  that  of  the  king  of 
France,  496.  MS&  there,  546.  Eseuial 
library,  its  Arabic  manuscripts,  540.  the 
same  at  Mount  Athos,  551. 

Life,  age,  described  by  metaphors,  440, 
441.  how  to  make  the  best  life  agree- 
able, 453. 

Liking,  importance  of  liking  weU ;  perQ  of 
liking  foolishly,  452,  453.  good  liking 
to  be  learnt,  and  how,  453.    See  Taste. 

Lillo,  431. 

Literature,  479,  496,  507>  511.  came  to 
Rome  from  Constantinople,  when,  and 
by  what  incidents,  477, 514.  of  Chaneer, 
518,519.  of  Fortescue,  524.  ofRusua, 
547. 

Livy,  471.  many  manuscripts  of  his  history 
in  the  Escurial  lUnary,  but  no  entire 
copy,  544,  546. 

Logic,  differently  treated  by  the  Peripatetics 
and  Stoics,  how,  460.  Zeno  ekgantly  dis- 
tinguished it  from  riietoric  by  a  simile,  »&. 

Longinus,  a  critic,  390.  his  character  as 
such,  ibid,  fine  edition  of  him  by  Toape, 
396.  his  account  of  metre  and  rhytlun, 
406.  quoted,  420. 

Lowth,  bishop,  his  incomparaUe  Grammar 
of  the  English  tongue,  394. 

Lucian,  469. 

Lucretius,  414.  his  gods,  ilmL  same  with 
those  of  Epicurus,  461. 

Lycseum,  the  place  where  Aristotle  taught, 
461. 

LytUeton,  first  lord,  his  fine  history  of  the 
state  of  literature  during  Henry  the 
Second,  511. 

Macbeth,  his  manners,  morally  bad,  but 
poetically  good,  434.  See  Richard  the 
Third. 

Magicians,  men  thought  such  by  the  ig- 
norant for  being  wise,  485,  498,  499. 
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nity,  488. 
MaKbmet  the  Great,  conqueror  of  Con- 
stantinople, 454,  466,  476. 
Mahomet,  founder  of  the  Mahometan  tect 

and  empire,  482,  612.   his  religion  not 

averse  to  letters,  542. 
Malmesbury,  William  o^  501,  503—507. 
Mamlucs,  473. 
BiandeyiUe,  sir  John,  the  trayeller,  523. 

his  account  of  Aristotle^s  tomb,  ibid,   of 

his  own  times,  537. 
Manners,  dramatic,  constituted,  how,  434. 

excellent  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  and 

why,  435,  451. 
Manuscripts,  893,  540. 
Manuscripts,  Greek,  in  the  library  at  Mount 

Athos,  551. 
Manuscripts,  Arabic,  in  the  Escurial  library, 

540.  of  poets,  philosophers,  mathema- 
ticians, ibid,  of  astronomers,  541.  of 
agriculture,  jurisprudence,  and  theology, 
ibid,   of  chronology,  travels,  and  history, 

541.  of  fiunous  women,  horses,  camels, 
sugar,  and  silk,  542.  of  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians translated,  552. 

Manuscripts,  Greek,  at  Moscow,  l»t>ught 
thither  by  whom,  and  whence,  551. 

Marcus  Antoninus,  464. 

Marcus  Paulus,  the  Venetian  traveller,  521, 
522.  his  account  of  Cambalu,  &c  522. 

Masquerade,  the  word,  how  put  into  Greek, 
550. 

Matthew  Paris,  465,  474,  505. 

Mazarine,  cardinal,  his  manly  and  pleasant 
answer,  495. 

Medea,  398. 

Menander,  supposed  to  be  extant  in  the 
eleventh  century,  469. 

Mergellina,  the  be»utiful  villa  of  Sanna- 
zarius,  527. 

Metaphor,  its  amazing  force,  439.  peculiar 
to  genius,  and  cannot  be  taught,  tZitKi.  440. 
its  rise,  440.  arose  firom  necessity,  but 
became  an  ornament,  ibid,  its  character 
and  description,  ibid,  its  great  eflfect, 
when  exact,  441.  should  not  be  tuigid, 
nor  enigmatic,  nor  contemptible,  nor  im- 
proper, tMc/.  442.  fine  metaphors  of  Shak- 
speare,  442.  metaphors  obvious,  and 
therefore  naturalized,  443.  some  exalt, 
others  depreciate,  ibid,  ought  never  to  be 
mixed,  ibid.  487. 

Metre,  differs  from  rhythm,  how,  406.  all 
men  love  it,  515. 

Michael  Casiri,  his  fine  catalogue  of  the 
Escurial  Arabic  manuscripts,  393,  540. 

Middle  characters,  in  no  extreme  of  good 
or  bad,  435. 

Middle  age,  388.  its  extent,  454 — 456, 
469,  470,  507—511.  during  it,  great 
inventions  by  unknown  inventors,  533. 
compared  with  the  present,  534. 

MUton,  392, 403,  411,  412,  416,  430,  446, 
450,  453,  526. 


Miraculous  reformations,  488. 

Misanthropy,  derived  from  what,  435,  538. 
leads  to  what,  538.  may  mix  with  friend- 
ship, 437. 

Monosyllables,  English  language  overstocked 
with  them,  417.  lord  Shaftesbury *s  rule 
for  retrenching  them,  »6»ii.  too  many  even 
in  Latin,  cautioned  against  by  QuintHian, 
ibid,  wretched  effect,  when  a  sentence 
closes  with  many  of  the  lower  sort,  &nd. 

Monks,  Greek,  their  taste,  469. 

Monkish  historians,  their  praise,  492. 

Montague,  Mrs.,  a  fine  critic,  394. 

Mosheim,  456,  502,  508. 

Muly  Ismael,  496. 

Music,  used  to  explain  accent  and  quantity, 
405.  its  great  effects  through  contrariety 
or  contrast,  401. 

Myro,  painter,  459,  462. 

Naude,  (Gabriel,  a  fine  book  of  his,  499. 

Nerva  and  Trajan,  464. 

Nicephorus,  Grecian  emperor,  488. 

Nicetas,  the  Choniate,  472.  his  account  of 
the  mischiefo  done  at  Constantinople  by 
the  crusade  under  Baldwyn,  ib^  the 
fine  statues  they  there  destroyed,  the 
Juno,  the  Venus  and  Paris,  the  wind- 
obelisk,  the  man  and  the  ass,  the  wolf 
with  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  eagle  and 
serpent,  the  pensive  Hercules,  the  cele- 
brated Helen,  472 — 474.  Nicetas  pai^ 
ticnlarly  describes  the  Hercules,  473. 
and  the  Helen,  474.  fine  and  perfect 
MS.  of  his  history  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
475.  quoted,  507. 

North,  not  the  natural  soil  for  the  fine  arts, 
514.  why,  546,  547. 

Numerous  composition,  389,  399,  405 — 
407. 

(Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  430,  431. 

Omar,  a  Barbarian,  and  early  caliph,  458, 
478,  485. 

Ommiadse,  caliphs,  478.  tyrannic  lace^ibid. 

Ordeal,  trials  by,  455. 

Othello,  430.  his  manners,  poetically  good, 
why,  434. 

Otho  and  Benno,  two  ecclesiastics  and 
historians,  498,  499. 

Ovid>  his  fine  description  of  the  god  Ter^ 
minus,  444.  translated  into  Gr^k,  470. 
describes  the  Tempe,  525. 

Ox  and  ass,  their  taste,  525.  See  Count, 
Baron,  Vulgar. 

Oxen,  to  embrace,  metaphor,  442. 

Oxford,  place  formed  for  contemplative 
meditation,  462.  of  high  antiquity  as  a 
place  of  education,  50 1 .  what  books  they 
studied  there  before  the  conquest,  ibid. 

Paean,  what,  407.  its  two  species,  ibid,  its 
proportion  the  sesquialter,  ibid.  illu»> 
trated  by  examples,  408.  the  foot  for 
prose,  413.  English  pecans,  ibid. 

Pssiello,  sets  a  Greek  ode  to  music,  and 
how,  550. 
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Pttintm^,  445,  447,  448,  459,  461,  46^ 
how  It  di£fen  from  poetry,  404.  ita  mi- 
gTBtion,  514.  Ltndteape,  526. 

PanciroUos,  505,  533. 

PandiM  Loat,  mjnrionaly  treated,  898. 
quoted,  526. 

Hap^X^'^f  vopo^toWif,  explained,  415. 

Paadons,  tragic,  what,  430. 

Past  timet,  preferred  to  preaent  hj  Vii^pl, 
534.  by  Homer,  SmL  by  Horace,  535. 
by  Jnmial,  ibid,  fiict  denied  by  Oroaina, 
ibid,  and  in  appearance,  with  just  founda- 
tion, t&ti. 

Patience,  generous,  491.    See  ATerroes. 

Paul,  Saint,  at  Athens,  464. 

Paulus  Jovius,  527. 

Panaaniaa,  462. 

Peiroefield,  526,  528. 

Perides,  adorns  Athens,  459. 

Period,  its  character  and  utility,  416. 

Htpirirtia,    See  Rerolntion. 

Persians,  called  Barbarians,  both  by  Greeks 
and  Arabians,  484. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  his  amazing  ef- 
forts to  civiliie  his  empire,  548.  founds 
learned  academies,  both  at  St  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  ibid. 

Petrarch,  499, 518,  528. 

Pharesdacus,  sword  of^  485. 

Phidias,  architect  and  sculptor  to  Perides, 
459. 

Philanthropy.    See  Addison. 

Philelphus,  his  account  of  the  Greek  bin- 
guage  of  Constantinople  in  its  last  times, 
475.  of  the  pure  Greek,  then  spoken  at 
the  court,  and  by  the  women  of  quality 
in  particiUar,  tftti. 

Philology,  ito  ris^  387. 

Philoponus.    See  John  the  Grammarian. 

Philosopher,  self-taught,  485. 

Philosophy,  first,  392. 

Philosophy  and  letters,  cultivated  most, 
when,  459, 478. 

Philosophy,  ito  rise,  387.   ito  fall,  457. 

Photius,  dbaracter  of  his  work  and  himseli^ 
469. 

Physicians,  Greek,  translated  into  Arabic, 
552. 

Piety,  destroyed,  how,  538,  in  what  it  con- 
sists, 539. 

Pinelli,  a  printer  at  Venice,  410. 

Places  where  the  philosophen  taught,  461, 
462.    See  Academy,  LycsBum,  Portico. 

Planudes,  a  Greek  monJc,  studied  the  Latin 
chuMics,  470.  published  an  Anthology,  t&. 

Plato,  a  critic,  as  well  as  philosopher,  389. 
mentioned,  460.  tought  in  the  academy, 
461.  saying  o^  506.  translated  into 
Arabic,  540. 

Pleasure,  ito  estimate  by  Epicurus,  461. 

Pliny,  405,  462,  628. 

Plutarch,  Arabian  historians  like  him,  how, 
480.  quoted,  453,  459,  463,  492,  548, 
549. 


Pococke,  the  groat  Orientalist,  484,  4HS, 

486,  496. 
Poetry,  of  the  Arabians,  484— 487.   oftb^ 

Utter  Latins,  515—521. 
Poets,  minor,  Leo,  516.   Bemardua  Moria^ 

nensis,  517.  OdOo,  ibid, 
Poictou,  count  o£    See  William. 
Political  verses,  what,  409, 410. 
Polydore  Virgil,  533. 
Polygnotus,  painter,  445,  459. 
Pompey,  C»sar,  463. 

Pontanus,  his  account  of  alliteration,  414. 
Pope,  poet,  416.  and  a  critic  also,  392. 
Portico,  the  {dace  where  Zeno  taught,  461. 

painted  by  Myro  and  Polygnotus,  461 

the  subjecto  of  their  pictures,  ibid,    how 

long  the  pictures  lasted,  ibid. 
Potter's  ArcL  Grec  461. 
Praise  of  times,  a  spedes  of  it  ill  founded 

535.    refuted,  how,  536,  537.    a  'y» 

comparison  of  times  to  be  formed,  hev. 

537. 
Precedence,  or  order  of  the   constitutiTf' 

parto  of  the  drama — the  foble  first,  445, 

446.  next,  the  manners,  446.  then  the 

sentiment,  ibid,  lastly,  the  diction,  ibid, 
Pre&oes,  two  excellent  ones  of  Ammonias, 

467. 
Present  times,  compared  with  pest,  534. 
Prideaux,  bishop,  508. 
Priesto  of  Egypt,  the  consequence  of  their 

leisure,  530. 
Priscian,  471. 
Printing,  499,  588. 
Pronunciation,  405,  408.    ito  importance, 

420. 
Prose,  how  decorated,  406,  408,  414.    iti 

peculiar  feet,  what,  407,  408,  413,  414. 

bad  writen  of  it,  both  in  Latin  and  is 

Greek,  410. 
Proteus,  his  fine  song,  473. 
Psellus,  Michael,  an  able  scholar,  469.  said 

to  hare  commented  Menander,  ibid. 
Pun,  described,  443.    pun  ficom  Horace, 

ibid,    from  Homer,  444.    firom  the  em- 
peror Charies  the  Bald,  487. 
Quantity  Terbal,  405.    diffen  from  accent, 

how,  ibid,    quantity  accentual  usurped 

the  place  of  syllabic,  when  and  wliy, 

408—410. 
QuintUian,  a  critic,  390.   his  character  as 

such,  ibid,    quoted,  404,  406,  408,  417, 

418,  420. 
Quixote,  don,  a  character  not  merely  ima- 
ginary, 530.    made  probable,  how,  Utid, 

resembled  by  whom,  ibid. 
Raphael,  453. 

Readings,  various.    See  Various. 
Refinement,  no  good  from  too  much,  404. 
Regulus,  401. 
Rembrandt,  447. 
Revolution,  dramatic,  wc/mr^cia,  described. 

429,431,446. 
Reynolds,  sir  Joshua,  392. 
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Rhetoric,  cultivated  by  the  Qietk  philoso- 
phen,  why,  460,  461.    that  and  logic 
elegantly  illustrated,  460. 
Rhyme,  d^n  from  rhythm,  how,  515.  ita 
origin,  description,  and  use,  ibid,  samples 
of  it,  516,  517.    not  unknown  to  the 
capital  daasics,  though  periiaps  casual, 
516. 
Rhythm,  406.    differs  from  metre,  how, 
ibid,   constitutes  musical  time,  both  the 
common  and  triple,  ibid,  407.    differs 
from  rhyme,  how,  515. 
Richard  Cceur  de  Leon,  a  troubadour  poet, 
503.  his  name  of  Lion  given  to  other 
heroes,  511.    preferred  by  Bohadin  to 
his  colleague,  the  king  of  France,  ibid, 
intercourse  between  him  and  Sdadin, 
ibid,  his  letter  to  Saladin,  512.  Saladin's 
answer,  ibid.    Richard  basely  seised  by 
a  duke  of  Austria,  and  redeemed,  513. 
his  death,  and  generous  behaviour  to  the 
person  who  had  mortally  wounded  him, 
ibid. 
Richard  the  Third,  of   Shakspeare,  418. 
his  manners,  both  morally  and  poetically, 
bad,  why,  435.    See  Macbeth. 
Riddles,  444. 
Robert    of   Reading,   and   Adelard,  two 

learned  monks,  488. 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  513. 
Roman  empire.  Western  and  Eastern,  454. 
different  duration  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  ibid. 
Rome,  454,  465,  471,  507. 
Roscommon,  lord,  392. 
Rufus,  William,  505.  sample  of  his  man- 
ners, Aid.   kughs  at  a  monk,  ibid. 
Rules,  defended,  448—452.    rules  or  ge- 
nius, which  of  the  two  prior,  450. 
Russia,  short  account  of  its  princes,  and 
their  efforts  to  civilize,  till  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  546 — 548.  the  acade- 
mies founded  there  by  that  great  prince, 
549.  various  publications  from  the  press 
there  in  Greek  and  Latin,  548 — 551. 
Virgil's    Georgics    published    there   in 
Greek  hexameters,  and  a  sample  given, 
550. 
Scculum  Obscurum,  Ferreum,  &e.  456. 
Saladin,  his  extraordinary  character  and 
behaviour  under  a  variety  of  incidents, 
480 — 484.    his  afiability,  480.    his  con- 
versation, 481.    his  justice,  ibid,    his  se- 
verity, 481,  482.  483.     his  liberality, 
483,  484.    his  contempt  of  money,  ibid. 
his  intercourse  and  correspondence  with 
Richard  Cceur  de  Leon,  511—513. 
Salisbury  cathedral,  its  elegance,  513. 
Salisbury,  John  ot    See  John. 
Salvator  Rosa,  403,  526. 
Samson,  Agonistes,  430,  446. 
Sanctius,  a  capital  grammarian,  account  of 

him,  393. 
Sannazarius,  his  fine  eclogues,  519.  lived 


at  the  beginning  of  a  better  and  improv- 
ing age,  520.  describes  his  beautiful 
villa,527. 

Saunderson,  bishop,  three  books  he  always 
studied,  and  had  with  him,  what,  508. 

Scholiasts,  891,  469,  476. 

Schoolmen,  their  age,  508.  their  character, 
ibid,  their  titles,  ibid. 

Schultens,  478,  484. 

Scribleriad,  fine  quotations  from,  520,  521. 

Scriptor  ad  Heren,  415,  416,  420,  438. 

Self,  no'man  quotes  himself  for  a  villain,48l . 

Selim,  emperor,  496. 

Sentences,  416,  417.  rule  for  compound 
sentences,  417. 

Sentiment,  in  a  general  sense,  Stiroio,  436, 
437.    in  a  more  limited  sense,  yp^fiVf 

437,  438.  sentiment  in  a  general  sense, 
illustrated  by  examples,  437.  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  illustrated  by  examples, 
437-^39.  without  a  reason,  and  with 
one,  438.  some,  of  evil  tendence,  ibid. 

Severity.    See  Saladin,  481,  483. 
Shaftesbury,  lord,  a  critic,  392,  401.  his 

rule  about  monosyllables,  417. 
Shakspeare,  quoted,  403,  415,  416,  430, 

438,  439,  442.  his  merit  and  demerit, 
whence,  450—452.  reasons  Socratically, 
though  probably  ignorant  of  Socratic  rea- 
soning, 451.  quoted,  ibid.  503.  his  pa- 
troness, who,  394. 

Simonides,  443. 

Simplidus,  457. 

Socrates,  459,  460. 

Socratic  reasoning,  in  Shakspeare,  in  Xe- 
nophon,  in  Aristotle,  451.  its  mode,  ibid. 

Solomon,  485.  thought  a  magician  for  his 
wisdom,  ibid. 

Sophist,  able  decision  of,  499. 

Sophocles,  400,  430,  450,  452,  455,  459, 
469,  470. 

Speech,  perfect  coincidence  of  all  its  parts, 
419. 

Spencer,  415,  416. 

Spelman,  455,  531. 

Spon,  467. 

Statues,  fine  Grecian  ones,  destroyed  by  the 
barbarian  Crusade,  when  they  sacked 
Constantinople,  472.  the  statues  enume- 
rated and  described.    See  Nicetas. 

Style,  its  importance,  417.  defended  against 
vulgar  objections,  418,  419,  461. 

2r^    See  Portico. 

Stobseua,  character  of  his  woric,  468,  469. 

Stoic  philosophy,  460,  485,  487. 

Stories,  strange,  see  Tales,  465,  470,  471. 

Strabo,  fine  MS.  of,  at  Moscow,  551. 

Strageris,  the  ancient  Stageira ;  the  dty 
where  Aristotle  was  bom  and  buried, 
523. 

Stuart,  (Antiquities  of  Athens,)  459,  466, 
467. 

Suidas,  emended  ably  by  Toupe,  396,  465. 
character  of  his  work,  468,  469. 
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Saltan  of  Egypt,  fine  itory  of  him  and  hii 

Tizir,  494. 
Sydenham,  excellent  tnmslAtor,  why,  395. 
Sylla,  his  cnielty  and  deYastation  at  Athens, 

463. 
Synesius,  462,  466. 
Tacitus,  458. 

Tales,  Arabian  and  Turkish,  484. 
Tales,  absurd  and  strange,  493,  498,  499. 

their  estimate,  see  Bacon,  lord  Verolam, 
Taste,  to  be  acquired,  how,  401,  453.  rose 

in  the  West  of  Europe,  through  what 

causes,  477.    See  below,  Vulgar. 
Taylor,  397. 
Tempe,  Thessalian,  525. 
Terence,  410,  430. 
Terminusy  the  god»  enigma  concerning  him, 

444. 
Theophrastus,  389. 
Theopompus,  entire,  when,  469. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  508. 
Time,  musical,  407. 
Times,  their  character  in  different  ages,  504. 

good  old  times,  ibid,  534.    story  about 

them,  537. 
Titus  Pomponius,  called  Atticus,  why,  464. 
Toleration,  543. 
Totality,  425,  432. 
Toupe,  396,  468. 

Town,  taken  by  storm,  described,  404. 
Tragic  and  epic  poetry,  prior  to  comic,  why, 

400. 
Tragic  drama,  differs  firom  epic,  how,  427. 

its  proper  character,  430.  tragic  passions^ 

what,  ibid. 
Translation  and  translators,  894, 395.  three 

capital  ones,  (Casaubon,  Carter,  Syden- 
ham,) and  why,  395.  others,  respectable, 

ibid, 
Triclinius,  scholiast,  470. 
Troubadours,  character  of  those  poets,  and 

the  subjects  of  their  poetry,  502.  princes 

were  of  the  number.    See  Richard  Ckeur 

de  Leon  and  William  of  Poictou,  503. 

etymology  of  the  name,  502.  mentioned, 

517. 
Tioy,  its  taking,  402,  404,  477. 
Truce  of  Ood,  what,  531. 
Truth,  immutable,  450, 452.  in  troth  roles 

and  genius  coincide,  452. 
Turgid,  441. 
Turks,  476,  542.  Turkish  envoy,  story  o^ 

496. 
Tyranny,  its  eflFect,  891. 
Tyrwhitt,  an  able  critic,  394. 
Valerius  Maximus,  405. 
Various  readings  in  the  days  of  antiquity, 

both  in  Greek  authors  and  in  Latin,  396. 

more  necessary  and  more  cultivated  now 

than  formerly,  why,  ibid. 


Vauduse,  the  delight  of  Petrarch,  528. 

Verses  Leonine,  455,  507,  516,  517. 

Versus  Politici,  409,  410. 

Virgil,  395,  397,  401,  402,  403,  407,  414, 
435,  452,  454,  473,  499,  516,  519,  525, 
533,  534, 539, 543.  curious  account  of  a 
yarious  reading  in  him,  from  A.  Gdlios, 
396.  quoted,  543.  sample  of  his  Geoigics 
in  Greek  hexameters,  550. 

Virtue,  how  estimated  by  Zeno,  460.  how 
by  Epicurus,  461. 

Ulysses,  441. 

Upton,  394,  397. 

Vulgar,  theiradmiration,  whence,  401.  Ihdr 
taste,  for  what,  525.  (See  Ox  and  Ass.) 
true  taste,  to  them  incomprehensible,  526. 

Wallis,  488. 

Walsingham,  historian,  455. 

War,  holy,  482,  501,  532.  See  Cnuades, 
Crusaders. 

Warton,  Dr.  Warton  and  brother^  both  Eng- 
lish critioB,  394. 

Waverly,  historian,  516. 

Westminster,  that  and  Oxford,  places  of 
education  firom  high  antiquity,  501.   - 

Wheeler,  the  traveller,  467. 

Whole  and  parts,  389,  399,  419.  a  whole 
described,  421.  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  defined,  ibid,  whole  illustrated  from 
Eudid,  ibid,  from  Virgil^s  Geoigics,  421 
— 424.  firom  the  Menexenus  of  Plato, 
424.  from  «  modem  sonnet,  425,  426. 
ought  to  pass  through  all  written  compo- 
sitions, as  it  passes  through  all  nature, 
425. 

William,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror, 
visits  the  Confessor,  Edward,  ibid,  pre- 
fers Ingulphus  in  the  church,  iUd,  501. 
his  character,  504.  his  taste,  ibid.  505. 
his  spirited  reply,  505.  speech  to  his  son 
Henry,  506. 

William,  count  of  Poictou,  a  troubadour, 
503.  his  licentious  manners,  ibid,  his 
treatment  of  two  bishops,  ibid,  at  last 
turns  bigot,  ibid. 

Women  of  quality,  purity  of  their  Greek  at 
Constantinople  during  a  late  age,  and  of 
their  Iiatin  at  Rome  during  the  republic, 
475.  many  women  fiunous  fiir  literature 
among  the  Arabians,  542. 

Wyvil,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  455. 

Xenophon,  his  instance  of  Soeratic  reason- 
ing, 451.  mentioned,  395,  460,  528. 

Xerxes  and  Darius,  459. 

Youth,  its  character;  age,  its  character, 
437. 

Zeno,  Stoic,  short  sketch  of  his  doctrine, 
460. 

Zeuxis,  painter,  445. 

Zosimus,  historian,  465. 
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